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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Canadian farmers face the new year with prospects of another year of prices 
at wartime levels. However, the price of many farm products and farm incomes 
in 1946 may be somewhat below the high levels of 1944 and 1945. Chief reasons 
behind the expected high demand for farm products through 1946 are the larger 
volume required for export and relief, and the expected high level of civilian 
purchasing power. 


Agricultural Program, 1946.—The first peace-time Dominion-Provincial 
Agricultural Program Conference was held during the first week of December 
1945. Canada will maintain its wartime rate of farm production during the 
next year. The recommendations for 1946 call for little change from the 1945 


estimated production. Some adjustments in production have been suggested but 


in the main, the export contracts and relief requirements call for a maximum 
output of livestock and livestock products, coarse grains and oilseed crops, and 
maintenance of production of other farm products. 3 


Cash Farm Income.—The cash income from the sale of farm products 
for 1945 is estimated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics at $1,654 million. 
This total is about 8 per cent less than the record high of 1944. Payments made 
under the Wheat Acreage Reduction Act, the Prairie Farm Assistance Act and 
the Prairie Farm Income Act are not included in these estimates. They do 
include, however, the amounts paid on account of wheat participation certificates, 
the oats and barley equalization payments and those Dominion and Provincial 
government payments which farmers receive as subsidies to prices. 

The major decrease in income occurred in the Prairie Provinces. Nova 
Scotia also showed a small setback. The province of Ontario on the other 
hand showed a substantial increase. Reduced marketings of wheat account for 
most of the decline in income in the Prairie Provinces but there were also smaller 
marketings of barley and hogs. 


Business Activity.—The historical maximum of business activity was 
reached in the early months of 1944 and a declining trend has been shown since 
that time. The cessation of hostilities during the year 1945 led to reduction in 
output of munitions and war supplies, especially after the defeat of Japan. 
However, productive operations during the first eleven months of the past year 
were greater than in any other year except 1943 and 1944, although the index 
of physical volume of business receded from 194-5 in October to 189-9 in 
November (1935-39=100). This decline was due in part to the fact that 
reconversion of plants for peacetime production is still incomplete and a con- 
siderable number of raw materials are in short supply. 

Department store sales in the first 11 months of 1945 were 11 per cent 
higher than in the similar period of 1944. Country general store sales showed 
an average gain during the same period of 6-5 per cent. 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 


Wholesale Prices, Living Costs and Production Indexes Computed by Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Commodities and 


Wholesale Prices 1926=100 Cost of Living Services used by | Produc- 
1935-39 = 100 Farmers, tion 
1935-39 = 100 
Year I 
Urban Farm Physcial 
All com-| Farm Field Animal Living Living Eight | Eleven |volume of 
modities | products | products | products | Costs Costs Factors | Factors | business 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
1913 64-0 64-1 56-4 77-0 79-7 1996! OL, wats a sioain ehc ne ee ee en ee ee 
1914 65:5 70-2 65-4 78-3 80-0 8290. Ue ae a, ot eee rene een 
1915 70-4 77°9 76-9 79-5 81-6 1 is Bam PRR EM PARE TSS Fo yi ries CoG MW ie ge 
1916 84-3 89-8 88-8 91-4 88-3 Lt Oy Petr ity hear a iN Ne a 
1917 114-3 128-5 134-5 118-4 104°5 TUDO oes bogies bie eee Lae eee 
1918 127-4 132-6 132-0 136-6 118-3 13164 ids elie Aah Ue aye eee 
1919 134-0 146-7 142-6 153-5 130-0 143-0 sus Oh eae eee 62-3 
1920 155-9 160-6 166-5 150°8 150-5 BOF ba a ele 65-9 
1921 110-0 103-7 100-3 109-5 1382-5 TSO 5 1S eal eee 58-1 
1922 97-3 88-0 81-4 99-0 121-3 127-5 126-9 133-2 69-1 
1923 98-0 81-5 73°3 95:1 121-7 127-9 118-7 128-7 74-7 
1924. 99-4 88-1 82-7 97-2 119-5 125-1 122-5 132-6 73°9 
1925 102-6 101-0 98-2 105-6 120-6 123-6 124-3 131-8 79°4 
1926 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 121-8 120-9 120-6 129-3 87-3 
1927. 97-7 102-1 99-9 105-7 119-9 119-5 120-9 130-1 92-7 
1928. 96-4 100-7 92-6 114:°3 120-5 118-3 119-4 128-2 102-4 
1929 95-6 100-8 93-8 112°5 121-7 117-4 118-4 127-5 109-6 
1930 86-6 82-3 70-0 102-9 120-8 113-7 105-7 116:3 95-6 
1931 72-1 56°3 43-6 77-6 109-1 103-7 91-8 100-8 81-7 
1932 66-7 48-4 41-1 60-7 99-0 97-7 88-7 93-4 68-7 
1933. 67-1 51-0 54-8 59°7 94-4 95-7 88-4 90-0 69-6 
£934 71-6 59-0 53°8 67-7 95-7 97-8 96-8 96-0 82-2 
1935 72-1 63-5 Gy fos 74-0 96-2 97-9 95-6 96-0 89-4 
1936 74-6 69-4 65°8 75:3 98-1 98-3 98-4 98-0 98-0 
1937 84-6 87-1 88-3 85-0 101-2 102-9 108-5 105-4 107-2 
1938 78:6 73°6 69-0 81:3 102-2 102-0 101-1 101-5 98-6 
1939 75°4 64:3 54-2 81-2 101-5 99-5 96-1 99-1 106-9 
1940. 82-9 67-1 55-9 85:2 105-6 108-6 102:3 47) 105<¢ 124-3 
1941. 89-9 71-2 56:5 95-8 111-8 114-2 108-2 114-1 165-0 
1942 95-6 82-5 66:5 109-2 116-8 119-2 119-7 128-0 202-2 
19438. 99-9 95-9 81-6 119-9 118-4 121-7 122-4 136-0 235-9 
1944 102-5 102-9 91-8 121°3 118-9 122-8 125-7 138-8 236-2 
1945 103-1 105-4 94-8 123-0 119-5 123-2 125-5 141-2 212-5 
1944 
eget, 102-4 103-0 91-6 122-0 LES +6: Lie as eal eae 228-0 
Nov 102-4 103-1 91-5 122-5 118 Od. co aleais pail auiet embers ar Rete ema 227-9 
Dec 102-5 103-3 92-2 122-0 TIS She ek Pee ey ee tere ne ee 233-0 
1945 
GATE isk 102-8 104-4 93-5 122-7 119-0 122-8 125°3 137-4 228-8 
Feb 102-9 104-6 93-8 122-7 DIS GOR eS eos OE as ae ees ee 216-7 
Mar 103-0 105-1 94-0 123-6 BES «7h racterdhiaehG Abs cle cae ne ere ame eee 225-2 
April 103-4 105-3 94-0 124-2 118-7 123-0 125-5 142-0 232-2 
May 103-0 104-6 94-8 121-1 TIGEO AUS Pa Ue es be tee aes 218-6 
June 103-2 105-7 95-8 122-4 L196. is alia ek ee cee eee 219-5 
July 104-0 107-8 99-2 122-3 T2083. Seer lies oie ne ete eee ee 213-7 
Aug 103-4 105:8 96-4 121-4 120-5 123-7 125-7 144-2 212-7 
Sept 102-7 103°5 94-0 119-5 DTD scale eh ncn a SR alee ceee cies em 205-3 
Oct 102-9 105-6 94-1 124-8 bh Cy ies beens ame sien hats (Od eR LE |, 194-5 
Nov 103-1 106-1 94-5 125-5 1S! Fh’ ah Reamer (eg tere aren Tia As tee 189-9 
Dec 103-3 106:3 94-5 125-4 E20 | eo ee ae ee cee ara 193-0 
1. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 19-21, 270-289 and 1913-1939, p. 17. 
2. Wholesale prices of Canadian products of farm origin only. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1937, 
p. 52, and Monthly Mimeographs 1943-44. 
3. Wholesale prices of grain, fruits and vegetables. 
4. Wholesale prices of animals and animal products. 
5. See An Official Cost of Living Index for Canada, 1940. 
6. Price Index Numbers of Commodities and Services used by Farmers (Revised Mimeograph). 
7. Ibid 6. Includes prices of commodities in eight groups including farm implements, building 
materials, gasoline, oil and grease, feed, fertilizer, binder twine, seed and hardware. 
8. Ibid 6. Includes the eight commodities indicated above plus tax, interest and farm wage rates. 
9. Monthly Review of Business Statistics, p. 8 and Monthly Indexes of the Physical Volume of Business 


in Canada, supplement to the Monthly Review of Business Statistics November, 1932. Yearly 
index numbers for 1943, subject to revision. 
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THE FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION — ITS PURPOSE 
AND FUNCTIONS! 
J. F. Bootu 

The Organization—FAO—to give it the abbreviated title by which it will 
be known was conceived at Hot Springs, Virginia in May and June 1943. At 
that time representatives of 45 nations met to consider what might be done to 
solve the problem of malnutrition and hunger that had plagued the human race 
since its origin and which during the decade preceding the war was accompanied 
by a new and apparent contradiction—the problem of surpluses. 

The idea implanted in the minds of men brought forth a declaration of faith 
and of determination that gave rise to action—action that may mean much to 
millions of people in the years to come. The Conference made provision for an 
‘““Tnterim Commission” and to it entrusted the task of creating a permanent 
organization. The Commission with the assistance of a group of able and 


~ willing technical assistants drafted a constitution and laid the foundation for 


such a body. The meeting concluded at Quebec in November witnessed the 
signing of the constitution by representatives of 38 countries, approved plans 
already laid for the permanent body and outlined the course of action that should 
be taken in the months and years ahead. 


The Motive for Organization.—What is it that has fired men with en- 
thusiasm and nations with the will to accomplish something? The answer, if it 
can be expressed in a few words is found in the belief that hunger and mal- 
nutrition can be abolished from the earth and that in the accomplishment. of 
this purpose, people everywhere—producers and consumers alike—will benefit. 
It is to such a belief and to the translation of that belief into action that 
- practical men have given their approval and to which they have pledged their 
common effort. 


The Work of FAO.—The task to which FAO is committed may be divided 
broadly into three parts. The first concerns nutrition and food management, the 
second production and, the third marketing. Before proceeding with the dis- 
cussion, however, it may be desirable to refer to a matter on which there has 
been some misunderstanding. It has been assumed by some that FAO will 
engage in the actual handling or marketing of products but that is not so. The 
Organization will, however, work in close co-operation with the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration (UNRRA) in connection with the 
immediate needs of various countries, and with other organizations that will be 
established to deal with international trade, credit, commodity agreements and 
other matters. It is intended that the work of the organization shall be closely 
co-ordinated with the activities of the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations Organization. Failure to engage in the actual handling of products 
does not mean of course that FAO will stand on the side lines looking on while 
matters in the field of food and agriculture are being considered. On the con- 
trary, it is expected that FAO will be an active body, prepared to initiate projects 
falling within its field, and ready to assist with advice and encouragement in 
dealing with such matters. 

Nutrition and Food Management.—In its report the Interim Commission 
Technical Committee on Nutrition and Food Management deals with immediate 
steps to meet urgent problems of malnutrition, particularly in undeveloped 
countries. It notes that the people of these countries constitute 1,500 million of 
the world’s 2,100 million people. It outlines measures to be taken on. behalf of 
vulnerable eroups—expectant and nursing mothers, children of school and pre- 
school age and adolescents. It refers to diets and medical care, to special food 
distribution schemes, to school meals and school gardens. It outlines policies 
adopted on behalf of workers in industrial countries and tropical and colonial 


1 Excerpts of paper presented at a meeting of the Council for Canadian-Soviet Friendship, Toronto, 
Canada. November 24, 1945. 
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territories. It points out that the programs and policies enumerated are capable. 
of wider application and that they will redound to the benefit of both producers 
and consumers. 

As to specific means of assistance the committee suggests that FAO be 
prepared to (1) supply technical information and advice to governments on 
nutrition and related matters, (2) assist countries in studies of possibilities of 
improving diets through better conservation of the nutritional value of foods, 
(3) further the study of ways of modifying food habits in relation to family 
budgets and national food resources, (4) aid in the formation of nutritionally 
adequate food plans for families in different countries, (5) report on the training 
and provision of trained personnel in matters relating to food and agriculture, 
and, (6) consider the advisability of convening periodically, groups, committees 
or conferences to facilitate the exchange of national experience and information. 

Production.—The Interim Commission’s technical committee on agri- 
cultural production classifies the functions of FAO under three broad groups. 
The first concerns the integration and co-ordination of agricultural programs and 
concerns primarily the developed countries. It involves collecting facts as to 
present and proposed agricultural production programs, relating these to prospec- 
tive deficiencies or excesses, discussing these with the nations concerned and 
then advising such countries on consequential readjustment in production and 
trade programs. It includes special studies of agricultural reorientation prob- 
lems, surveys of the production of major agricultural products, collaboration with 
other agencies for commodity arrangements and advice to member countries on 
the integration of agricultural and industrial programs. 

The second function relates to the improvement of agricultural production 
and, though of major importance to the underdeveloped countries, will be of 
assistance to all countries. FAO should become a world centre for information 
on agricultural science and for the stimulation of further advances. It should 
organize panels of experts and be prepared to send missions to any country when 
aid is sought. It should devote special attention to the protective foods. It 
should be concerned with development projects, soil conservation, drainage, irri- 
gation, and with the provision of adequate supplies of fertilizers. It should also 
be in a position to assist with problems in the field of agricultural credit, with 
tenure and labour problems and with the special problems of co-operative 
organization. 7 

The third function of FAO in the field of agricultural production concerns 
education and extension services. The advances in science and technique can 
be of value only as they are used; it follows that FAO must be active in assisting 
countries, particularly those that are underdeveloped, to improve educational 
and extension activities. Assistance in this field should include the training of 
personnel, education of youth and the development of related general and voca- 
tional education. 

Marketing.—The functions of FAO in relation to the technical and econ- 
omic aspects of marketing should include (1) the initiation of information and 
research services, including statistical; (2) the provision of advisory services 
and missions; (3) the study of subjects as a basis for recommendation for action 
by governments, FAO or other international organizations. 

On the technical side of marketing the Quebec Conference Committee con- 
siders that FAO should provide the above services in regard to the following: 
physical handling and movement of goods, including research in processing tech- 
niques, dehydration, storage and transportation, with a view to aiding countries 
in need of information on these matters; infestation, with a view to preventing 
loss in storage and transport; pure food and nutritional standards—as a protec- 
tion to consumers; commercial grades and standards for staple products; build- 
ings and plants, including layout of markets—to improve local marketing facili- 
ties. 
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Under economic aspects the matters outlined for consideration include the 
provision of market information, commodity studies with particular reference to 
surpluses and deficiencies, and research on such subjects as the expansion of 
demand, distribution and processing costs, market organization, and problems 
and policies in effect in different countries. 

It is observed that in the field of international co-operation the activities 
which FAO may undertake in respect of marketing again fall into two cate- 
gories—those which the organization may itself undertake directly with national 
governments, and those which it can promote only in collaboration with other 
international organizations. Concerning the former FAO may, after such study 
as it considers necessary, call conferences of governments with the object of 
reaching agreements on matters of mutual concern and of preparing conventions 
or recommendations for adoption by such governments. With respect to matters 
requiring action by other international bodies FAO: may conduct research, submit 
suggestions, initiate action and participate m discussions. 

In the technical field matters upon which FAO could itself initiate action 
would include the formulation and adoption of international standards or mini- 
mum requirements for requisites used in production; international regulations 
regarding trademarks and labels; uniform grades and standards, including con- 
tainers, for agricultural and aquatic products; uniformity in commercial docu- 
ments—contracts, bills of lading, and the initiation of common action against 
infestation. 

Matters such as standardization in respect of nutritive quality and purity 
of food and the negotiation of agreements as to plant and animal quarantine 
and inspection would call for consultation with other international organizations. 

Collaboration in the Economic Field.—In view of the possibility of sur- 
pluses again appearing in the agricultural field the course of action that FAO 
may pursue in regard to such matters is of paramount interest to both exporting 
and importing countries. 

Looking farther ahead there may be problems with respect to surpluses that 
will prove incapable of solution by unilateral action. FAO should, through the 
collection of information and the conduct of research, anticipate such problems. 
It should in the first instance emphasize the importance of maintaining and 
developing an expanding world economy with its implications of high consumer 
purchasing power. Trade restrictions and measures that stimulate uneconomic 
production should receive consideration. Although action on many of these 
matters, together with changes in international purchasing power are beyond 
the immediate responsibility of FAO, the Organization must keep informed on 
such matters and co-operate with, and advise the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations Organization ‘and other international bodies on action that 
should be taken. FAO should also advise on matters relating to international 
investment and commercial policy as they impinge upon the welfare of producers 
and consumers. 

Finally, FAO has under its consideration a special and important respon- 
sibility in connection with international commodity arrangements and in respect 
of any body created to formulate or administer such an agreement. FAO should 
participate in the formulation of principles and the drafting of such agreements. 
It should provide statistical information and analyses of commodity situations. 
It should also advocate as a part of any such agreement measures to mitigate 
the problem by increasing consumption and adjusting production. 

In the preparation of commodity agreements and in the advice it tenders, 
FAO should endeavour to attain an expanding rather than a restrictive economy, 
even when the action that follows involves adjustments in production. To this 
end positive rather than negative action should be encouraged. | 

Relation to Canada.—There are many other matters that one might discuss 
concerning the food and agricultural situation and FAO’s functions in relation 
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thereto, but it would seem more appropriate at this time to conclude with a 
reference to the contribution that Canada can make to this program and the 
benefits that she may derive from the activities of the organization. 

The contribution that Canada can make has purposely been mentioned first, 
for just as in personal affairs it is more blessed to give than to receive so in 
considering FAO and its efforts on behalf of humanity, generosity and willingness 
to contribute should be the kevnote of national policy. There should be no 
evidence of selfishness or acquisitiveness in any phase of our relationship with 
FAO. If the approach of nations to FAO is on that basis success will crown the 
efforts of the organization and each nation will in turn benefit. . 

Canada is in a position to contribute to the work of FAO and our contri- 
butions thereto may take several forms. One would relate to the extension of 
technical and scientific information and the practical application of such 
information to the solution of problems in underdeveloped countries. 


(1) We are favoured by nature with many natural advantages, including 
large areas of land where advances in science and mechanization can be applied. 
Because of this and for other reasons, we have been able to produce surpluses 
for export. This has brought us into competition with other countries and has 
encouraged us to strive for efficiency both as regards production and in respect 
of distribution. We may, it would seem, without being accused of boastfulness 
claim to have made some progress in these fields. Agricultural education is well 
advanced in Canada. Our experimental and scientific work extending back over 
a period of more than half a century, has received generous reccgnition. More 
recently special consideration has been given to the economics of agriculture. We — 
can claim some achievement in the development of marketing, in the provision 
of grades and standards, in processing and handling, in transportation and the 
technique of trading operations. Our statistical services are well organized and 
we have made progress in the provision of agricultural extension services and 
markets information. In the conduct of these activities we have acquired a con- 
siderable body of trained personnel. We should be prepared to share this knowl- 
edge and this personnel with FAO and the countries in need of such assistance. 

(2) We should be prepared to cooperate with FAO and with other nations 
by providing the information requested by FAO both in the form of regular 
reports and with respect to particular matters. 

(3) We should strive insofar as our efforts are in keeping with sound 
economic policy to achieve a production program that will contribute to national 
and international stability. Such a program should lead to a better balance 
in Canadian agriculture. If it did our income position would in the long run 
be improved and we would at the same time be complying with the recommen- 
dations of Hot Springs in regard to raising our own nutritional status, both urban 
and rural. 

(4) We should urge recognition of the principle that in both the production 
and marketing of products the greatest possible degree of freedom should prevail. 
We should be prepared to recognize the two-way nature of any such program 
and be willing to make concessions to help gain for it greater acceptance than 
was the case in pre-war years. We are in a position to take positive action in 
this matter and should pursue vigorously the efforts already under way and 
toward which, it is understood, we have already made some contribution. In 
this direction lies the greatest hope for the ultimate benefit to all mankind. 

(5) As an aid to the devolpment of such a program and for such period as 
financial assistance may be required, we should be prepared to draw upon our 
resources to encourage international trading operations. In the provision of 
export credits the parliament of Canada has already taken a forward step in 
this direction. As a people we must be prepared to accept the sacrifices that 
such a program entails, recognizing that in the long run good will result. 
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(6) If, despite all efforts to the contrary, surpluses of agricultural or other 
products accumulate we should be prepared both through national and inter- 
national action to accept our full share of responsibility in any program that 
FAO might propose to meet the situation. 

So much for the things we can do to assist FAO. Turning to the other side, 
we may reasonably expect to benefit from our association with FAO and the 
program that the organization will encourage. 


(1) We must find a market outside of Canada for roughly a third of our 
agricultural production and of an even larger proporticn of the output 
of our forests and fisheries. For that reason alone few countries are 
more in need of the services that FAO can provide. Only by the develop- 
ment of a program such as is proposed—the raising of standards of 
consumption everywhere, the expansion of trade and the maintenance 
of a high level of employment—can Canadian producers and consumers 
attain the measure of prosperity desired. FAO can, if it obtains the 
cooperation of nations and the assistance of other international bodies, 
do much to bring this about. 
In achieving this result it will be recognized that prosperity measured in 
terms of monetary reward, is not in itself sufficient, particularly if its 
incidence is not widely diffused. We have been prosperous in the past 
without everyone sharing in that prosperity. We have had prosperity 
for the nation as a whole while many of our own people, both urban 
and rural, have through lack of nutritional knowledge or lack of means, 
been inadequately fed. Better balance in production—more of the 
protective foods-—should be our aim in the future. Along with this 
should go an expanded program of education in nutrition and food 
management. This has been said in another way but it will bear 
repetition. FAO can help us in this regard. 

(3) Notwithstanding what was said with regard to our ability to contribute 
scientific information and trained personnel we have no monopoly on 
either of these. We expect to benefit from what other countries have 
done and from the assistance that their personnel working through FAO, 
can give. This applies both to assistance through regular means and by 
special missions. 

(4) One of the most important requirements in modern agriculture is statis- 
tical information. It is impossible to formulate policies and programs 
or to conduct:production and marketing activities satisfactorily without 
up-to-date and comprehensive statistics. FAO will provide such statis- 
tics and we will gain from such a service. 

(5) Much the same statement may be made concerning agricultural policies 
and programs in other countries. We would be working in the dark 
were we unaware of what other countries were doing or contemplating. 
There must be the freest possible exchange of such knowledge and FAO 
can assist very materially in this regard. 


(2 


— 


In concluding this paper it should be stated that these things—this program 
as a whole—whether thought of in terms of FAO or in relation to Canada can 
be achieved. Their achievement will not come at once however. Years may 
elapse before the maximum of accomplishment is reached. It is believed, 
however, that every step in the direction indicated will be accompanied by 
beneficial results. FAO in company with other international organizations can 
lead the nations of the world into an era of human betterment if the nations 
will but cooperate. Canada will share in this betterment to the extent that we 
cooperate in bringing it about. 
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WARTIME DEVELOPMENTS IN THE CANADIAN LIVESTOCK AND MEAT TRADE II 
H. K. Leckie 


Beef cattle production was on a low phase of the cycle as the war com- 
menced. As a result, as herd building got under way, and domestic meat con- 
sumption began to rise, there was no beef marketing problem during the early 
years of the war. In fact, during 1942 particularly, a shortage of beef on the 
domestic market developed. This was accentuated by restrictions on the 
domestic slaughter of pork, which starting in 1941 were imposed to make more 
export bacon available. 

In immediate pre-war years shipments of cattle to the United States 
provided the main surplus beef outlet for Canadian cattle producers. Under this 
arrangement it was possible to ship 193,950 head of cattle annually to the United 
States, of which not more than 51,720 head could go forward in any one quarter, 
at the reduced tariff. In 1942, with cattle slaughterings falling below domestic 
requirements, the Dominion Government found it necessary to take action to 
prevent excessive numbers of Canadian cattle being attracted to the rising 
United States market. The Wartime Food Corporation was set up as the sole 
cattle export agency, and was empowered to remove any surplus cattle from 
the market. These were subsequently either exported or sold to domestic packers. 
Actually few cattle were exported, and the Government absorbed the losses 
incurred by the Corporation in buying and selling cattle. 

By the fall of 1942 it became evident that the beef cattle cycle was sharply 
on the uptrend, and that it would soon be necessary to provide arrangements 
for marketing surplus beef at sastifactory prices. Negotiations were undertaken 
with the British Government with a view to shipping surplus beef overseas 
through a centralized agency. 

Accordingly in June, 1948, the Bacon Board became the Meat Board, and 
was empowered to purchase surplus frozen beef for export to Britain at seasonally 
adjusted floor prices. For some time no offerings of-beef were forthcoming, as 
the shortage of pork products on the domestic market and the keen demand: for 
all meats, enabled packers to dispose of all available beef at prices above the 
export floor. This continued until the fall of 1948 when cattle marketings finally 
became sufficiently heavy, in coincidence with unprecedented hog slaughterings, 
to result in some surplus beef for export. Up to the beginning of 1944, however, 
me than a million pounds of carcass and boneless beef had been cleared for 

ritain. 

In 1944 beef began to occupy an increasingly important place in Meat Board 
operations due mainly to a substantial increase in cattle marketings. However, 
the removal of restrictions on the domestic distribution of pork products resulted 
in some recovery by pork of the ground previously lost to beef in the domestic 
meat market. 

As a result in 1944, out of an inspected slaughter of 1,354,000 cattle, the 
Meat Board was offered some 130,000,000 lb. of export beef (carcass basis) or 
the equivalent of approximately 260,000 head of cattle. At the same time no 
live exports of cattle to the United States were permitted to go forward. 

Effective August 21, 1944, the beef floor price policy was revamped. The 
principal change from the previous arrangement was the substitution of a flat 
year-round export floor price for each grade and quality of beef, in place of the 
seasonally adjusted floor. The main object of this change of policy was to 
provide a stabilized outlet for the various grades of surplus finished beef, leaving 
feeder cattle to find an appropriate level. Under the earlier policy, cattle feeders 
who had purchased feeder steers in the autumn of 1948 at ceiling prices or higher 
found themselves in serious difficulty in the spring of 1944 when they came to 
market the finished stock. 

In the fall of 1944 such a heavy volume of cattle marketings developed that 
at some markets, notably Toronto, there was a temporary glut, due to lack of 
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packing plant labour and freezer space. However, these difficulties were over- 
come and weekly slaughterings attained a record peak of 40,000 head. 


With cattle numbers at the top of the cycle, slaughterings have continued 
seasonally high throughout 1945. By September weekly slaughterings had 
already passed the 46,000 mark, substantially exceeding the record established in 
1944. For the year the inspected slaughter exceeded 1,820,000 head, more 
than double the pre-war level. During the calendar year 1945 shipments of 
Canadian frozen beef to Britain were substantially heavier than in 1944, reaching 
a total of 209 million pounds, or the equivalent of about 448,000 head on a live 
basis. 


Mutton and Lamb.—Interest in sheep raising was lagging somewhat at the 
start of the war particularly in Eastern Canada. It was not long, however, 
before increased requirements for wool brought a campaign for building up farm 
flocks. Although early in the war increased demands for meats other than pork 
had not yet been clearly indicated, a little later the expanding market for 
mutton and lamb, in common with other meats, served to complement the demand 
for wool. 

In response to an active campaign sponsored by Dominion and Provincial 
Departments of Agriculture, the sheep industry began to take a new lease on 
life and by 1944 the annual June 1 live stock survey showed that numbers of 
sheep on farms had reached an all-time high of 3,725,000 head, an increase of 
close to a million head over 1940. 

As in the case of beef cattle, there was no marketing problem of consequence 
until the cycle had advanced to the point where marketings began to sharply 
reflect the increased numbers on farms. In the latter half of 1948 and the first 
half of 1944, problems with respect to the marketing of surplus mutton and 
lamb began to develop, with resulting effect on lamb prices. Factors in the 
situation included the concurrent heavy increase in slaughterings of hogs and 
cattle, transportation and storage difficulties, export permit restrictions on the 
shipment of live lambs to the United States and meat rationing. 

In December, 1943, the WPTB announced a ceiling price policy for “ spring ” 
lambs and other classes. To help relieve the marketing problem early in 1944 
the Meat Board completed arrangements for the sale of surplus frozen mutton 
and lamb to the British Ministry of Food. Subsequently in 1944 slightly over 
a million pounds of mutton and lamb were cleared at seaboard under this 
agreement. 


Tasie III.—Insrrctep Carrie SLAUGHTERINGS AND WaRM DressEep WEIGHT, 1939-1945 


Inspected Total Warm 


Year ; Dressed Average 
Slaughter Weizht 

re Mee Re LIU cle bth b Siala eva tones Mae Rialathies je ene 872, 574 406,794, 720 466-2 
Ren rey Mitten RRO. ee Sot beds 3 ce Wino Sheth aye a os Bek 889, 898 415,098, 321 466-5 
I PEE egies eos aM cab ats Guide wiucsrn wht ainains cad 1,004, 101 468 , 622, 384 466-7 
OE als py a A Te eo hc 970,315 485, 237, 254 500-1 
Men Mia orm res ried RUS RL Ae Rl oS eahe 1,021, 334 519, 564, 297 508-7 
Ti i IR SIE ir OER rR PRE BERT IR 1, 354, 104 679, 936, 574 502-1 
Pe ROA ale mall Pulte 10 A arr Ain an aS 1,820, 127 884, 600, 293 486-0 

LIN ACs RR Ey VOR OS RP BTR Pe 7,097,961 | 3,441,420, 939 484-8 


In the fall of 1944, with a heavy lamb crop ready for market, the Canadian 
Government, effective September 28th, removed the export permit restriction on’ 
live sheep and lambs. This resulted in a brisk export movement of sheep and 
jambs to the United States market in the last quarter of 1944 and the early 
months of 1945. 
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On July 6, 1945, export permit restrictions were again placed on sheep and 
lambs, due to the difficulty being experienced in finding sufficient meat in Canada 
to satisfy domestic and export requirements. At the same time, however, it was 
announced that the Meat Board would stand ready to purchase surplus mutton 
and lamb for export under a policy similar to that employed in shipping surplus 
beef. This would protect sheep producers against the price depressing influence 
of accumulating storage stocks. 

Although wool production in Canada is sufficient to satisfy only a small 
part of domestic requirements, the wartime increase in numbers of sheep on 
farms brought a corresponding increase in the wool output, which in 1944 reached 
a record total of over 19 million pounds. At the same time quality was improved 
through a Dominion-Provincial wool bonus policy, which placed a premium on 
clean, well-prepared fleeces. 


Control of Domestic Consumption.—Although coupon rationing of all 
meats in Canada was not found necessary till 19438, increasing overseas require- 
ments for bacon led to controls restricting domestic pork consumption two years 
prior to meat rationing. In order to meet United Kingdom bacon requirements 
during the Second Agreement, the Bacon Board in May 1941 (Order No. 2) took 
steps to control the domestic slaughtering of hogs by means of a licensing system. 
This was accompanied by two other measures, an eat-less-pork campaign and 
the imposition of quotas limiting the weekly domestic distribution of pork 
products to the average of 1940. (Order No. 1) Shortly afterwards, in July, 
1941, export of live hogs for slaughter was banned, the export of pork products 
to other than Empire Countries was prohibited, and domestic quotas were reduced. 
by 25 per cent, or to 75 per cent of the 1940 figure. 

In 1942, as previously indicated, cattle slaughterings declined to a point 
below increasing domestic requirements. To ensure meeting commitments under 
the Third Bacon Agreement, the Bacon Board in September, 1942, further reduced 
domestic hog quotas to 50 per cent of the 1940 base, and at the same time the 
Department of Agriculture launched a campaign asking consumers to curtail 
purchases of pork products as much as possible during the autumn months. 

Restrictions on the slaughter of hogs for the domestic market continued on 
into 1948. In May, 1943, coupon rationing of all meat commenced under the 
direction of the Foods Administration of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 
In June 1943 the Meat Board came into existence. One of the new Board’s first 
steps was to issue Meat Board Order No. 1, effective July 12, 1948. This revoked 
Bacon Board Orders 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 and consolidated and tightened up previous 
regulations respecting hog slaughtering quotas and the domestic distribution of 
pork products. This order remained in effect until October 25, 1943 when it was 
cancelled by Meat Board Order No. 3. From that point on there was no 
restriction on the sale of pork products domestically (except for rationing) until 
January, 1945 when the Board began to requisition a percentage of the Grade A 
and B1 hogs killed at packing plants where Dominion hog premiums were paid. 
Starting January, 1944, Dominion Government premiums of $3.00 on Grade A 
carcasses and $2.00 on Grade B1 carcasses were paid to producers through 
approved abbatoirs. 

During the fall and winter months of 1943-44 meat production in Canada 
rose to the highest levels in history. Both hog and cattle marketings broke all 
previous marks. In view of this situation, which resulted in surplus meat accu- 
mulating in cold storages faster than transportation overseas could be found 
for it, meat rationing was suspended at the end of February, 1944. 

Meat production continued at record levels in Canada during 1944. By the 
beginning of 1945 beef production was still increasing but hog marketings were 
apparently on the down grade. At the end of the first half of the year the 
situation with respect to export bacon supplies had further deteriorated, and in 
view of the world meat situation the government in July indicated its intention 
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to resume meat rationing early in September. Despite the arrival of V-J Day in 
August, meat rationing came into effect for the second time in Canada on 
September 10, 1945. Effective July 9, 1945, the WPTB had previously announced 
the resumption of a permit system for live stock slaughtering, to assist in the 
control of domestic meat consumption. 

As indicated in the foregoing brief history of wartime meat controls, restric- 
tions were imposed on the domestic sale of pork products during the major part 
of the war period, with rationing of all meats in effect for a lesser period. Despite 
these controls, however, wartime meat consumption in Canada shows a sub- 
stantial increase over the pre-war level. 


TasBLe 4.—Civitian Meat CoNSUMPTION IN CANADA! 


1935-39 1942 1943 1944 

lb. lb. lb. lb. 
ES ROORC AINA nts eves ah eis eau COMER TRAN ANN at 54-7 60-1 69-3 61-7 
PER MNCLCUH LALEL MMU NL) s SIM RN tC ea telat ola dee 39-9 53-3 61-0 61-4 
AEN MNS ARLE A eA RTT PV, RA ae 10-5 10-8 10-2 11-0 
1 EAMES TS ACA 6 EERO AH ATE SAA NT CO CY SYR An 5:6 5-0 4-6 4-8 
LMC EL DPR i Um ee a AUN AT a dE Ne DREAMERS ge 110-7 129-2 145-1 138-9 


1 As reported by Dominion Bureau of Statistics (excludes canned meat and offals). 


The explanation of this apparent anomaly lies in the fact that in the initial 
period meat rationing was not highly restrictive, and although domestic distri- 
bution of pork products was under control for a considerable period, substitution 
of beef and other meats was possible. Also increased purchasing power in the 
hands of lower-income families enabled them to substantially increase their meat 

consumption over pre-war levels. | 

In view of the great expansion of the live stock industry in Canada in 
response to wartime demands, the question naturally arises—where do we go 
from here? Must production eventually return to pre-war levels or can part of 
the wartime increase be maintained These are questions which at the moment 
are of rather vital concern to the entire live stock industry and meat trade. 

Turning first to the possible future of bacon hog industry, it is not yet clear 
what volume of export bacon Canada may count on shipping in post-war years, 
although a figure of 450 million pounds has been suggested. On the supply side, 
the level of hog production which can be maintained depends on a number 
of factors including the supply and price of feed grains and labour, the attrac- 
tiveness of competing products, and the general reaction of farmers to hog pro- 
duction prospects. From the demand side, while it does appear likely that the 
United Kingdom will continue as the chief export market for Canadian bacon, 
yet the quantities which she may be in a position to accept in turn depends on 
her home production policies, the opportunities for reciprocal trade, and numerous 
other factors. Moreover there will certainly be competition for Canadian bacon 
to meet on the British market. 

One fact however has been proven in wartime—namely, that Wiltshire bacon 
can be produced and handled in Canada in large volume and of good quality, 
provided there is an adequate supply of feed grains and a favourable hog-feed 
margin. If Canadian bacon is to retain for itself an important place in world 
markets, it will be essential to maintain a proper balance between the live stock 
and grain growing industries. This may involve the passing on by the grain 
farmer of some of the benefits of mechanization, in the form of lower feed costs, 
and consequently hog production costs, to the live stock producer. In recent 
years, farm mechanization has tended to benefit the grain farmer more than the 
live stock producer. 
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With respect to the beef cattle industry, it is less evident than in the case 
of bacon, that the most promising outlet for an export surplus is overseas. True, 
wartime experience has indicated Canada’s ability to freeze and ship carcass and 
boneless beef overseas in substantial quantities. However, this method of dis- 
posing of surplus beef does involve considerably greater costs of processing, 
storing, and shipping than the pre-war practice of selling surplus cattle on the 
hoof. Economically the beef industry in Canada, as now organized, is not in the 
best position to compete with several of the surplus-beef-producing countries in — 
the Southern Hemisphere. Unless Canadian beef becomes better able to meet 
competition on the world market, cattle population will have to be adjusted 
downward considerably from present record wartime levels. It is possible of 
course, that a satisfactory overseas market might continue to develop for rela- 
tively limited quantities of super quality Canadian beef. This, however, does 
not offer a solution to two of the most important beef marketing problems, 
namely, that of marketing feeder cattle in the fall and heavy winter-fed steers 
in the spring. With a market for surplus beef now assured until at least the 
end of 1946, cattle producers have the rather unique opportunity to reduce 
inventories gradually without suffering the drastic price declines normally 
experienced at the peak of the production cycle. 

Although wartime demands for meat and wool resulted in a considerable 
revival of interest in sheep raising, the possible problems of readjustment would 
seem to be less serious than in the case of cattle or hogs. Canada produces only 
a small part of her wool requirements and mutton and lamb make up only a 
small part of meat consumption. However, the sheep industry is certainly not 
without its economic and production problems, which must be surmounted if the 
wartime stimulus is not to be lost. 

Inextricably bound up with the Canadian live stock industry, are develop- 
ments in marketing, meat packing and processing, transportation and storage. 
Carcass grading, already the official sytsem in the case of hogs and also proving 
successful for lambs, may be found equally practicable for beef. Processing and 
merchandising of meat products are constantly being improved, and storage and 
transportation facilities extended. Research in animal breeding and nutrition 
is moving forward. After a period of unprecedented wartime expansion the 
Canadian live stock industry should not be allowed to deteriorate, for it is just 
as basic to the agricultural economy as agriculture is to the welfare of the 
nation. 


ECONOMIC LAND CLASSIFICATION AS APPLIED TO EASTERN CANADA! 
B. A. CAMPBELL 


Historical Background:—In 1871 the Census of Agriculture reported that 
there were 354,000 acres of occupied land in Durham County of which 244,000 
acres were classified as improved land. By 1911 occupied land in the county 
had increased to 363,000 acres while improved land totalled more than 273,000 
acres. From 1911 to 1941 improved land in Durham County decreased 10 per 
cent, while crop land during the same thirty years showed a decrease of 24 
per cent. 

The population of Durham County has also shown remarkable changes 
and declined from a peak of 39,115 in 1861 to 25,215 in 1941. This change 
was almost entirely confined to the rural populations as the urban centres of 
Bowmanville and Port Hope showed relatively little population change during 
the eighty-year period. 

While the statistics quoted here are for one county, they are indicative of 
changes in improved acreage and population that have taken place in many 
areas of Ontario and Quebec. The decline in crop land and population with 
a corresponding increase in unimproved land which is evident in Durham County 


1 An analysis of Studies being undertaken in Durham County, Ontario. 
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is a result of improper land management. During the middle nineteenth cen- 
tury a great deal of land was cleared and planted to crops that was not suited 
to intensive agricultural development. Many of the flood conditions of the 
Ganaraska River, which flows through Durham County and empties into Lake 
Ontario at Port Hope, have been attributed to this uncontrolled cutting of the 
forests. In commenting on the general relationship between forest and floods 
it is stated in the report “The Ganaraska Watershed’’? that ‘“The forest under 
all conditions cannot be said to prevent floods. Floods are caused chiefly by 
excessive precipitation and extremes of temperatures. The forest, however, 
generally has a decidedly mitigating influence on floods.” The report goes on 
to give some of the effects of floods of the Ganaraska River and reports that 
“Since the middle of the last century the good people of Port Hope and the 
settlement lying immediately to the north have been visited periodically by 
disastrous floods. Each spring and in fact following a few days’ heavy rain 
the fear of flood is uppermost in the minds of the townspeople. When severe 
floods do occur they always cause serious damage to property and merchants’ 
stocks in the business section of the town.” 

In addition to damage caused by flooding the clearing of the forest had 
a second detrimental effect on the economy of the community in that once the 
trees were removed from the slopes of streams and rivers, the rate of erosion of 
the soil increased. This was true in Durham County and a great deal of land 
has. been rendered useless for any purpose until measures are taken that will 
stop this soil erosion, while many gullies that have developed as a result of the 
erosion may never be utilized. This problem of erosion is not one that is 
confined to Durham County, but is one that is widespread in many sections 
- of Ontario and Quebec. Farm leaders are realizing that in order to control and 
prevent many of the problems resulting from wind and water erosion, measures 
will have to be taken as soon as possible to offset the present trend. It was 
for this reason that the Ganaraska Watershed in Durham County, Ontario, 
was selected in 1942 for intensive study to determine plans for rehabilitation 
which might be extended to other areas. The work was carried out under the 
guidance of the Interdepartmental Committee on Conservation and Post-war 
Rehabilitation and the report published in 1944 dealt with the possibility of 
various phases of rehabilitation during the post-war period. A survey made 
by the Economics Divison of the Department of Agriculture in the same area 
deals with two additional phases of the problem; the first of these deals with 
the Economics Aspects of Agriculture in the Ganaraska Watershed Area while 
the second section deals with the Land Classification in the two townships of 
Hope and Clarke in Durham County. It is intended at this time to deal only 
with that section of the Economics Division Report that deals with land classi- 
fication in the two townships of Hope and Clarke. 


Some Aspects of Land Classification.—Land Classification is in general a 
method of grading land on a basis of productivity and use capabilities. The 
land classes which have been outlined in the Land Use Report of the Economics 
Division take into consideration not only soil type and topography but also 
the present use of land, the crop yields, livestock production, conditions of 
buildings and roads and the returns that might be expected under the general 
_ system of farming carried on in the area. Many such land classification studies 
have been conducted in Western Canada under the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation 
Administration. In these studies the basis of classification has been on the 
ability of the land to produce wheat, which is the main, and in many cases, 
the only cash crop. Such a basis of classification is of course not feasible for 
eastern Canada and it thus became necessary to work out new technique bases 
on the type of agriculture predominating in the area under study. 


* Richardson, A. H.—The Ganaraska Watershed, etc. 
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The two townships of Hope and Clarke are approximately 210 square miles 
in area and are situated on the north shore of Lake Ontario. A completed 
land class map of these two townships shows in detail the boundaries of each 
land class. The land classes as established on this map range from Land Class 
I3, which is the poorest or submarginal land, to Land Class V which is super- 
marginal or fairly intensively cropped land. Of the 138,800 acres in the two 
townships 41-9 per cent was classed in the submarginal Land Class I, while 
14-4 per cent fell into Land Class II, 17-3 per cent into Land Class HI, 20 
per cent into Land Class IV and the remaining 6-4 per cent into Land Class V. 
In order to determine the type of agriculture carried on in each land class and 
to find the returns that might be expected from each class, 182 representative 
farms were selected in the two townships and were grouped on the basis of the 
predominating land class to be found on each of the farms. 


Farm Economy in Different Land Classes in Hope and Clarke.—An 
analysis of the farm setup of each land class is shown in Table I. It may 
be noted from this table that in general the farms lying in the better land 
classes were smaller in size. The average size of farm in Land Class I was 143-8 
acres while those in Land Class V averaged 123-9 acres. In Land Class I, 
however, only 37 per cent of the total land was classified as crop land compared 
with 55 per cent for Land Class III and 66 per cent for Land Class V. 


The area in woodland, improved and unimproved pasture land was greater 
in the poorer land classes than in the bettcr land classes. . 


Tas e 1.—UTiizaTion or LAND ON THE Basis or LAND CLASSES IN Horr AND CLARKE TOWNSHIPS, DURHAM 
: County, ONTARIO 


: All 
Land Class ; II 1 Ws IV V Classes 
i aPY es Ty bh ea es eS EU US AOR UE 25 oa 41 66 18 182 
acres acres acres acres acres acres 
UC TEY TATICE SL NIE: IAS MOAN eth Oa) DUNK NP 53-8 64-2 80-0 74-3 81-9 Peers 
ECU SEMA VER? ER a ea EP Age PB 20-1 29-8 20-4 18-7 13-0 20-6 
SGU BE IMNPOVER yh eee UO dana 4-5 2-7 5-0 4-7 4-0 4-6 
BOTA VEAP OVER 0 ee le KOLO MER ND AL ton 78-4 96-7 105-4 97-7 98-8 96-7 
PR COCAINE eR Ure SOR reauan rent Cn Rael Ak 19-6 21-8 11-5 10-5 8-9 13-8 
Unrriproved pasture. 2 i a yh 45-2 28-9 27-5 19-8 16-2 26-3 
Asi 601) 0174 APES cM uss MEO Ra LO SUPA WHR RL sg 0-6 2-3 0-1 DTH Ie elie SY Gp 0-6 
OVAL UNINIDTOVEG Ate aia Lees 65-4 53-1 39-1 30-5 25-1 40-7 
1 OEE DU Es ah J UO A 143-8 40-8| 144-5| 128-21 123-9 137-4 
Percentage of Land in:— 
% % % % % Qo 
SPOR MBI vied phon Re uae pie 37-4 42-9 55-4 57-9 66-1 52-2 
Tinprovedeiee ees ee Ean, 54-5 64-6 72-9 76-2 79-7 70-4 
WOR Lev 3) oe CMU) AU OCH aac REIL 13-6 14-5 8-0 8-2 7-2 10-0 


As crop yields were one basis for land classification, an analysis of average 
yields on farms in the different land classes showed that the crop index* in- 
creased as the land classes improved. However, when the yields of individual 
crops were analysed it was evident that while grain yields increased steadily 


3 Land Class III is considered marginal land and will under average conditions yield the 
eee only enough to pay the upkeep of land and buildings and hired man’s wages for the 
operator. 

4 Crop index is a measure by which crop yields per acre for all crops are put on a 
eommon basis. Average crop yields for Durham County had an index of 100. A crop index 
of more than 100 represents better than average yields while those less than 100 represent 
yields that are below average. 
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as the land class improved, yields of such crops as alfalfa, beans, corn and 
potatoes did not show signficant changes. 


The area planted to wheat, oats, and mixed grain is greater on the better 
land while rye and buckwheat acreage showed a decided decrease as the land 
class improved. More alfalfa was grown on Land Class IV and V than on the 
poorer types but the potato acreage per farm declined as the land class im- 
proved. Potatoes are grown as a cash crop on the light lands of Land Class 
I and II whereas, in Land Class IV and V where soil is heavier, potatoes are 
grown for the most part for home consumption. Commercial orchards were 
confined almost entirely to Land Class V and the farms in this group averaged 
6-3 acres in fruits and vegetables. 


An analysis of the number of livestock kept on farms in different land 
classes showed that the number of animal units® increased from an average 
18-27 animal units per farm on Land Class IV but declined to 26-49 on farms 
located on Land Class V. This decrease in the number of animal units in the 
top land class is accounted for by the trend away from livestock production 
on the better land due to the utilization of land for such intensive crops as 
orchards, vegetables and canning crops and also by the fact that the farms 
were smaller in size. 


TABLE 2.—A VERAGE RECEIPTS, EXPENSES AND RETURNS PER FARM BY LAND C1AssEs IN Hops AND CLARKE 
TownsuHies, DuraamMm County, 1940 


Land Classes I II III IV V Classes 
Pvamber Of farms .ii isu. cde cscs nsas 25 32 4] 66 18 182 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

ee PEMUPAS. eis RY oy ea ee} 274 837 1,061 1,599 2,153 1,272 
Cash expenditures (current plus capital). 317 460 639 1, 084 1,495 811 
INGE Cash INCOME. ).)5 0. occ uc caes 357 Ott 422 515 658 461 
Cash returns........ BE 1S BRIA Bee), Sa 674 837 1,061 1,599 2,153 Lote 
Current expenditures.................... 231 329 512 741 1,072 581 
Cash income (not including capital ex- 

PE NUILem ee Em Or ee 443 508 549 852 1,081 691 
SPRaIe INCOMBLs |e issih dee ole ek vies 111 43 35 84 23 62 
Cash income from farm................. 332 465 514 768 1, 068 629 


——— | | | | | 


REN cee i i) sis 4 se Vise 231 310 357 599 861 458 


In any analysis of farm business the most important feature is the returns 
that are realized. The average receipts, expenses and returns for farms located 
in each land class are shown in Table 2. 


The net cash income from farms located on Land Class I totalled only $357 
per year. This figure represents the total cash income after all current and 
_ capital expenses for the year are paid and must be used to take care of interest 
on borrowed capital as well as all family living expenses. The net cash income 
increased from an average of $351 per farm on Land Class I to an average 
of $650 for the 18 farms located on Land Class V. The cash income from the 
farm per 100 acres of land increased from an average $231 per annum for farms 
on Land Class I to an average $861 per annum for farms on Land Class V. 


5 The term animal unit is for purposes of comparing different classes of animals and 
to compute the total amount of livestock on farms on a cow equivalent basis. 
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TABLE 3.—PERCENTAGE RECEIPTS FROM EiacH GROUP ENTERPRISE IN HOPE AND 
CLARKE TownsHirs, DurHAM County, 1940 


—- I II III IV V 
MAVEBUOCIG BAIGS S26 ds aula ONae L cheese ata Sides © Shaueeeie hes 47-5 53-3 58-8 55-1 42-1 
AVES EOCK (PTOCUCES es ca hutae sik kiene oe Ara ths eaten 23-3 28-8 29-6 27-3 43-2 
APEC SA IGS re fas cra as oot Oa hs oid Ren sie ottsnen ees Waren alte 9-0 11-9 8-1 12-1 13-0 
Other (including outside income)................-. 20-2 6-0 3:5 5-4 1-7 
ECAC tu Kal eee che ae Rew So py Shr See uebebe te Lh ER aL 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 


In most land class groups livestock sales were the most important source of 
income (Table 3), although in Land Class V receipts from livestock products 
and livestock were of equal importance. Returns from livestock per animal 
unit were higher in Land Class V because many farmers located on this land 
sent their milk to fluid market while those in other land classes generally 
shipped cream. In Land Class I, 20 per cent of income was made up from work 
performed off the farm and by the sale of forest products. 


Conditions of Buildings in Hope and Clarke Townships.—Size and condi- 
tion of buildings is considered as one indication of the productivity of the land 
on which the buildings are located. Therefore, the barns and houses in the two 
townships of Hope and Clarke were classified on the basis of their condition 
into five different classes ranging from poor to excellent. A summary of the 
type of buildings to be found in the two townships is shown in Table 4. | 


TABLE 4.—CONDITIONS OF BARNS AND IflovsEs, Hore AND CLARKE TOWNSHIPS, 1940. 


Houses Barns Total 
Condition of Buildings 
No % No % No % 
MECC UONte mer tea my eds |y Ce ak Ls 17 1-8 if 1-7 34 1-8 
Par LES RNID OA a an Le Re ae Ne Ree 103 11-2 59 6-0 162 8-5 
BM SiPeLe Cs GOU 0 Ook cio eb dco oe dee Oke 380 41-3 325 33-1 705 37-1 
PAGE LO. FSB cinta oak f Luis. cio «| Ne Le 283 30-7 438 44.7 721 37-9 
1 CN Eg RRR DS MAROON GILT) Bait OL BkeRN Dh a RRL 138 15-0 142 14-5 280 14-7 
PPNIEAl GO CUDION |) 0000.) y sets osc hiveeeteee le 921 100-0 *981 100-0 1,902 100-0 
Unoccupied but usable.................. HOP aac ciem eae AS 5 geen. oe Ye eae 8 
LOTUS 6 9 RRR ed are OFA 0 a Okeke alas 1, 0080 ae BYOOG tk Os baa 
Abandoned not usable..6/5.000hb0) avsleos DOF ita: ieee QBN ok oe ee Oe EEC Oia] <ieceeots bares 


Of the 921 houses in the two townships which were occupied, 45 per cent 
were classified as poor or poor to fair while only 13-0 per cent could be classed 
as good or excellent. The situation with respect to the barns was more significant 
with 59-2 per cent of all barns in the township falling into the two low groups. 
In addition to the occupied buildings reported, there were some 93 usable build- 
ings and 57 unusable buildings recorded in the two townships. 


Conditions of Roads.—One phase of this study dealt with the conditions 
of roads in the different land classes and it was found that land classes were 
related very closely to the road type. An analysis of road conditions revealed 
that the better land classes had the highest percentage of good roads. 


Education Costs Related to Land Classes.—Part of the Land Use Survey 
dealt with all aspects of education in Hope and Clarke Townships and an 
attempt was made to relate data on receipts and expenditures per school 
section® to the predominating land class to be found in each school section. It 


6 Sometimes known as schoo! district. 
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is of course not expected that all school sections can bear their share of the cost » 
of education but is significant to note the range in the amount paid in taxes 
and the amount received back for education. (Table 5) 

Township taxes, including general school taxes paid by farmers in the thirty- 
three one-room-school sections of Hope and Clarke Townships totalled $29,922 
in 1941. Of this total 19,800 or 66 per cent was paid back to the school sections 
as township grants. School sections predominantly in Land Class I with some 
land in Class II (Group I of Table 5) paid $2,838 in township taxes and received 
$3,000 from the township for education alone or 5-7 per cent more than they 
paid in. The three groups predominantly on Land Class I or II were not able 
to pay their way for education grants and the other school sections had to offset 
this inability to pay for education on these land classes. Group 8 or school 
sections predominantly in Land Class V paid $3,170 in township taxes and 
only 36 per cent of this amount was returned to these school sections for 
education grants. 


TaBLE 5.—PREDOMINANT LAND CLASSIFICATION OF SCHOOL SECTIONS RELATED TO TAXES Pap AND EDUCATION 
RANTS RECEIVED FROM TOWNSHIPS OF Hore AND CLARKE 


Township % Taxes 
Taxes Township | Paid Re- 
—— Assess- including Grants turned for 
ment General to 8.8. Education 
School to S.S. 
(000 
Predominant Other Land— omitted) $ $ $ 
fr, I DS Ge rh Ske Nua eee! 294.5 2,837.81 3,000.00 105.7 
a I EES OP GR Wun t hin etd ats haste 647.2 4,801.24 4,800.00 100.0 
3 II Bes Wt oo she ee Mae dade 's Cet 231.7 2,323.10 1,000.00 Lio 
4, III Url aioe yt als ele ea 293.0 2,777.90 1,800.00 64-8 
De III VT OESEN Wie Mehl iS wa Mie nla 256.1 2,227.41 1,200.00 53-9 
6. IV ERADU A ree Peru aed eae 297.8 2,765.54 1,800.00} - 64.9 
a. IV BEDE Vile ae ls 4. Bee: BU WATE 785.1 6, 286.31 3,000.00 47.7 
8. ae Skene die Jee Lega. Sees Rly 2 355.7 3,170.05 1,000.00 37.9 
9. Rae en CC ee Nee wee Slee ete a ota e alee 326.1 2,733.01 1,200.00 43.9 
eR BE SOLAN ten eh tie sis e152 De Liebe d oc: Sixlauns 3,487.2 | 29,922.27 | 19,800.00 66-2 


Economic Land Use Surveys as a Guide to Agricultural Planning.—The 
land classification which has been mapped for Hope and Clarke Townships is 
necessary for any program of planned agriculture. While the main “Ganaraska 
Watershed” report deals with many phases of rehabilitation and conservation 
it does not attempt to outline plans for farm lands. The report on economic 
land use shows farmers what returns might be expected from each land class. 
It is then up to the farmers concerned and the municipal, provincial, and 
dominion government to make decisions as to whether or not money should be 
spent on public utilities, roads, education, etc., on submarginal sections where, 
under present methods of farming, the operator can not even make hired man’s 
wages. With the development of commercial agriculture and the need for 
increased efficiency of farm use of machinery, submarginal farmers on so-called 
self-sufficient farms are going to find it more and more difficult to maintain 
even their present standards of living. Over a period of time this will result 
in a further reduction of population in rural areas. How much better it would 
be for these farmers to increase their returns by improved land management 
so that they would be able to compete with the better farmers and enjoy a 
higher living standard. 

Land Classification is necessary for laying the foundation of soil conserva- 
tion and agricultural planning in considering the future development of Canadian 
agriculture. 
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MARKETING SURVEY METHODS ADAPTED TO COMMUNITY PLANNING 
Pum J. THAR 


The need for balance between the interests of the urban and rural dweller 
has brought about an alliance between the community planner and the agricul- 
turist. In the past, unrestricted development of both urban and rural areas 
has resulted in great losses. Urban communities are dependent on rural areas 
for the farm products they wish to consume and the rural dweller is, in general, 
dependent on the urban centres for a market for his surplus produce. It is the 
interdependence of town and country in relation to agricultural produce that 
constituted the basis for the following enquiry. 

To provide a measure of guidance and leadership in the current interest in 
town and community planning, the Directorate of Economic Research of the 

Department of Reconstruction together with the National Housing Adminis- 
' tration of the Department of Finance undertook a type study—the Eastern 
Ontario town of Smiths Falls being selected as a sample. It was planned that 
one aspect of the study would deal with the agricultural production of the 
surrounding rural district, or “ trading area”’, of Smiths Falls in relation to the 
fresh food requirements of the town and surrounding country. 

With this in mind the Economics Division, Marketing Service, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, was invited to participate in the effort and to assess quanti- 
tatively and qualitatively the economic interdependence of the agricultural area 
surrounding the Eastern Canadian town of Smiths Falls. 

The rural district surrounding Smiths Falls was termed the “ trading area” 
and was considered to include the farmers who did the bulk of their business 
in Smiths Falls. The determination of the boundary of the trading area was 
a project that developed as the survey progressed. A tentative boundary was 
suggested at the beginning of the survey from a study made of bank accounts 
in Smiths Falls and surrounding towns. This boundary was used as a starting 
point and was modified from time to time as a result of interviews with business 
men and farmers situated within and without the limits of the tentative boundary. 
Modifications resulted from road and highway conditions, distances from com- 
peting towns, facilities in competing towns, and natural barriers. It should be 
borne in mind that any such boundary is elastic to some extent. A single 
boundary as developed above cannot show the true area for all commodities. 
Moreover, farmers living near to the line will, of course, do business in more 
than one place to a greater or lesser degree. In spite of these shortcomings 
the trading area boundary will give a general picture of the rural area that 
can be considered in direct relationship with the town. 

From the point of view of the agriculturist the survey resolved itself into 
three main aspects or avenues of approach. The first of these considered the 
demand and supply of agricultural products in Smiths Falls and surrounding 
district or trading area. For this it was necessary to determine the amounts 
of various farm products needed to meet the local demand, and then to deter- 
mine to what extent these requirements were met by produce of local origin. 
Amounts of the various products brought into the town and amounts of surplus 
products shipped out from the area were also included in the survey. 

No blueprint can be established for marketing surveys that would be 
applicable in detail to all towns and cities. Each town is different and the 
procedure has to be varied accordingly. In general, however, certain broad 
principles serve as useful guides. One of the chief aims is to obtain a record 
of all inward and outward traffic in the various agricultural products, such as 
fresh fruits and vegetables, livestock and meat, feed and grains, dairy products, 
poultry products, maple syrup, etc. Therefore it would seem reasonable to 
assume that this information could be obtained with greatest facility at points 
through which the various products are passing in greatest concentration. 
However, this principle must frequently be modified according to local condi- 
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tions. Compromises must continually be made between the need for complete 
and detailed information on the one hand, and the staff and time available 
on the other. 

The information obtained on the movement of produce in this area, and on 
which the supply and demand analysis was based, may be classified under the 
following headings: 

Local—Produce grown in the trading area and marketed in Smiths Falls. 

Outward.—Produce grown inthe trading area and marketed outside the area, 

Inward.—Produce grown outside the trading area and received and sold 
at Smiths Falls. 

From the above definitions the total marketed production of the area for 
any product can be calculated by the summation of “ Local” and “ Outward.” 
The consumption or trade requirements can be determined by the addition of 
“Local” and “ Inward.” 

To determine whether the trading area as a whole was a surplus or a deficit 
area for the various products, inward shipments were subtracted from outward 

shipments. A surplus indicates that the area produced more of a certain 
- product than it consumed; and a deficit that the area produced none, or not 
oven of a product for its own use, thus necessitating shipments inward from 
outside. 

From the data available it was also possible to calculate an Adequacy 
Index, a quantitative measure of the extent to which the total marketed pro- 
duction was able to meet the amount of the Smiths Falls trade requirements. 
The Adequacy Index represented the total amount of local produce marketed 
as a percentage of the town’s trade requirements. 

A study of the growers’ public market in Smiths Falls constituted the 
second aspect of the marketing survey. This included the assembling of such 
information as the public market by-laws, the number of farmers patronizing 
the market, the amounts of farm produce traded on the market, and the extent 
to which the produce sold on the market satisfied the local requirements. 
Closely related to this was a study of the quantities of local produce marketed 
in the town but not through the public market. It was found that the farmers 
selling directly to householders and retailers were too numerous to interview 
individually so instead a sample survey was made of the householders and 
retailers themselves. 

An analysis was also made of the opinions, criticisms, and suggested im- 
provements that were given by the market patrons, retailers and wholesalers 
regarding the marketing of local produce at the market place. 

The third aspect of the study was an assessment of the general agricultural 
conditions and potentialities throughout the trading area. Natural or physical 
factors, being least subject to human modification or control, may be con- 
sidered basic, and consist of the geological background, climate, vegetation and 
soil. The degree to which each of these is favourable or unfavourable will 
determine productivity. Finally the product of these natural factors is modified 
by human and economic forces, such as accessibility, transportation, juxta- 
position to markets, and differential price levels. These natural and economic 
factors will, in combination indicate land use. 

On the basis of the survey of the actual demand and supply position of 
the community together with a study of the agricultural and economic con- 
ditions prevailing, conclusions were drawn regarding the extent to which 
adaptations have been made to these natural and economic factors. Decisions 
were expressed as to whether or not such farm business relationships as the 
average size of farm, average capital investment and distribution, kinds and 
sizes of the various farm enterprises, and the types of produce raised in the 
country were in harmony with the prevailing natural and economic factors, in 
the light of the market requirements of the town. 
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POST WAR TRENDS IN FARM MACHINERY PURCHASES IN EASTERN CANADA 
J. Coxe and A. GOSSELIN 


Canadian farms at the outbreak of the war were undersupplied with farm 
machinery and equipment. This situation was partly due to the low farm 
incomes that prevailed during the depression of the thirties causing most farmers 
to curtail their purchases of new equipment. From September, 1939, labour and 
material were diverted to war needs and the reduced production of farm 
machinery was not sufficient to supply a rapidly increasing demand for all kinds 
of farm equipment required for the largest agricultural production possible. 

The situation became somewhat alarming in 1944. The Economics Division 
of the Dominion Department of Agriculture was requested by the National 
Committee on Agricultural Engineering to collect information on'the machinery 
situation throughout Canada. This survey was conducted during the fall and 
winter of 1944-45 in the Prairie Provinces and during the winter and spring of 
1945 in British Columbia and Eastern Canada. The following report is a brief 
summary of the survey made in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Ontario with 
the assistance of the Extension Services in these Provinces who collected the data 
from farmers. 

The objectives of this survey were: 

(a) To estimate the number of various machines and to determine the type 

and size of these machines actually in use on farms. 

(b) To appraise the number of farm machines wanted for the five year 
period 1945-1949, but particularly in 1945 and 1946 with special 
emphasis on trends and changes occurring as to types and sizes of 
various machines. 

(c) To determine how long machines are used by farmers, and the variation 
in the period of use that occurs in different areas and with different 
types of farming. | 

(d) To provide some information which would aid in the study of the 
whole problem of farm machinery utilization. 

Number of Machines on Farms.—In this survey an attempt was made 
to secure an estimate of the number of the machines most frequently used on 
farms. In taking the decennial census it has been customary to record the 
amount of capital in machinery and equipment on each farm without recording 
the number of various machines except for tractors, combines, threshing 
machines, gas engines, electric motors, motor cars and trucks. It is therefore 
difficult to know what the actual situation is in this respect and to register the 
changes which occur from one census year to another in the number of machines 
as well as the changes and trends in the type and size of various machines. 

While the accuracy of the data secured in this survey may be questioned 
on account of the relatively small number of records taken in relation to the 
total number of farms it may be said that these figures are not in most cases 
too far out of line, and may serve as a guide in the analysis of the situation. 
They represent the farmers’ estimate of what he plans to do. 

Number of Farm Machines Wanted.—This information was needed in 
order to distribute as equitably as possible in 1945 and 1946 the short supply 
of many farm machines and to fill the gap between the supply and the unfilled 
demand in previous years. 

Tractors.—The general shortage of farm labour and the strong demand 
for an unlimited production of almost every kind of agricultural commodity 
accelerated the rate of mechanization and use of power on farms. Farm 
tractors, being one of the most efficient means of increasing the output per 
man, were in great demand. The equipment suitable to tractor operation also 


1 The results of this survey are still incomplete. An earlier article entitled ‘‘ Farm Machinery Trends in 
Saskatchewan” appeared in the August, 1945 issue of the Economic Annalist by M. E. Andal and J. D. 
Neilson. 
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EstiMaTep PeRcENTAGE oF MacHINES WANTED IN RELATION DuRING THE PERIOD 1945-49 ro NUMBERS ON 
Farms 1n Nova Scotia, New BRUNSWICK AND ONTARIO 


Machines Nova Scotia |New Bruns- Ontario 
wick 


Ke | | ee 


SNES 0 Sel RB NR RE OR MRL le RA 75-6 109-2 37-9 
Rrra ta re a Oa NA Lt eRe Ra TR ET al nh td ath 15-1 12-0 3-6 
IM RMEE DD ce Lion N Ligeti iA dene baud) Tad uk lg an 12-1 14-8 4-0 
ED ita Mio ce cee, Nei lone tel Ce WiNa ele gaits bis 38-0 26-1 20-2 
nO PAE a WS LL OR LT GOMER CR cy OR DL MO I a 22-8 20-4 17-4 
ETS RATES WR ETS isle Ld ias SUAS oil la Guodidanyla eye 21-3 oe ET AMM VE ALLA ‘ 
MET INT CATR OW ce eds os a Ws ie cattaide wc ilk dale eis 10-7 8-7 7-1 
RE URCOEI cir aa) SNe ie we et Deere 28-7 24-0 15-4 
ER CULEL A GOT chicos oh lecak ac nig Stataen’ oo cone nendeg WANE & Tse ee plang 4 32-3 22-7 11-1 
eR Nr wat. Sets amen MG TOLERANT hug Weebl 11-8 19-0 4-5 
LUCTIAL RT re Ute Geen ee ed ann CE daiek 18-1 25:8 8-3 
CUE ESE LNCS I ern TOUR” 0 HR 25-6 31-8 20-8 
a a lted lle io Lard a RR far i SUC ll Naan HR Rian ey ATs (LM i AT 17-2 
OMSL EAT Onis MR Se ak Caen ty Sasa HRN wee dale wa sa dos 62-3 39-8 13-7 
NEL lsd Mia bed fa lee ad Ie can Maw ma. | a Le Ski aH ade» 26-3 29-6 15-2 
I Ee ar SAR ROMO CER RR Ny “Sha ee 44-2 29-9 9-4 
CRT LPS Tae Mam DUNE beth fatal MBA | Ct ie yg 25-7 11-5 2°3 
AN UDR TE EE RNY A aails TOG URE Ue ne aT RR a 35:5 59-6 27-0 
TINCT Me Ue ee Sk tae eR Mem Ta” Mil A wt 23-1 38-5 14-4 
ES LUI A CEERI 0 EA SOE OUT Al A AR Nd Eg LAR Al nes ae 59-0 
elle at STIR aD ee UR EPID TE bare US AO a A 15-9 20-1 12-7 
ES UTC er SEU RISERE TG ah eee Dar it sta AOI A a a EG RAL CALL AA LL UM ISRO ODMR TD 17-3 
TE EAE DIC 0) TOE HOUT COUR CER CET OR RE 14-1 166-3 15-4 
ESS UW A IRD UE Ae a 32-2 26-0 13-1 
EE AT ORE Le OL en nee (eR 4-9 36-1 6-3 
EE LUE NURSES RIEL GUL coon UCR BP ey ER 11-6 19-2 12-3 
ERRMSG Lig wea a te abeitid Gol es csloee Weel id cydla\e ate 1-6 4-9 3°4 
IEE LONG enc Ne Oo Mi TOCA Ag iy ae ON 2 eh 47-0 56-1 27-2 
NICOL LOT IT LS Neh 86610. Wiles dix tiLia o eicsaleldle’eicsdl'W dey oho v's s 38-2 50-3 30-6 
EINECS OL fs WEBI es cok No eh be Tua! au ous allen eyo 45-6 38-6 5-4 
MERE E EN SE chsh Hailes RGU hal aQuals Wid laren Oil Wa aiabe a ly 23-2 9-2 EATS a oa Ae 
ERE Or ga, i uh say ue 31-6 122-2 27-7 
Eat Bg OS SEEN toy WU Oe AN SS a" Oa Ney UO 23-8 
IIT DU a GR ACS Tide Ue a ne CR PLO aU 82-8 102-3 20-8 
IT et SOR ce ie ee oy UO Ha be 52-3 14-2 8-3 
MMECIOCIIIOATY COLO: 0552) oa fle tisiclsc (ol elaie aie edla Wainy algtale’« 10-6 5:6 5-3 
IE oS ae OM a oe 15-0 33°6 4-7 
MEIER A SC MM dd NM Re a 6-1 signe ee? 5 3-1 
MEMES OLY CN ee Cr fcr PE MG a Webi Me 12-4 10-8 6-0 
MEET ECHING Re ae NE ional eon tye 58-4 65-7 14-2 


experienced a good market in all sections of the country. The relative increase 
in number of tractors was particularly large in the sections where relatively 
few tractors were in use before the war. Since the supply of tractors was 
sufficient to fill only a portion of the demand, a large number of farmers built 
home made tractors by converting any motor vehicle which would fit the pur- 
pose. This partly explains the discrepancy which may exist between the 
number of tractors on farms as recorded in the 1941 census plus the tractor 
sales recorded since. It may also explain the large number of tractors wanted 
in the next few years, for once a farmer finds that his output is materially 
increased by the use of a tractor it is likely that he will buy a new one to replace 
a worn out or home made tractor which may not be entirely satisfactory. 
The three-plough or medium size tractor was the most common size in use 
and in demand on the Nova Scotia farms. In New Brunswick the two-plough or 
small size tractor was the most common in use but the number of farmers who 
intend to buy a medium size tractor was larger than those who wanted a small 
one. In Ontario the two-plough or small tractor was the most common size in 
use and also most in demand. The predominance of the small tractor in New 
Brunswick and Ontario is partly explained by the fact that the tractor is no 
longer used exclusively for ploughing and discing as was the case several years 
ago but it is used for all kinds of work; row crop cultivation, mowing hay, 
hauling on roadways and stationary work. For such a diversity of operation 
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requiring only a limited amount of power there would be, in many instances, 
an unnecessary loss of power if a large and heavy tractor was used. Therefore, 
on large farms two small or medium size tractors are often more suitable than 
one large machine. 

The four-wheel tractor on rubber was found to be the most common type 
in use on farms. As to the tractors needed, the four wheel tractor on rubber 
is also the predominant type desired. The row crop tractor on rubber in use on 
farms ranks second. The proportion of farmers who intend to buy a row crop 
tractor instead of a four wheel tractor is increasing, particularly in Ontario. 


Tillage Implements.—The walking plow is found on most farms, even 
on farms with tractors. In Nova Scotia and New Brunswick the disc harrow 
and the spring tooth harrow were found in larger numbers than the field culti- 
vator on wheels but the percentage of farmers who wanted to buy a field 
cultivator is increasing. The single disc harrow is by far the most common 
type of disc harrow in use on farms but a larger percentage of farmers intended 
to buy a tandem disc harrow. In Ontario, while thé disc harrow was found 
on a larger number of farms than the field cultivator, the percentage of farmers 
who wanted to buy a field cultivator was about the same as those who wanted 
to buy a disc harrow. The number of farms reported using the single disc 
harrow was approximately the same as those using the tandem disc harrow, 


Estimatep Totau Lire or Various Farm Macuines 1IN Nova Scorta, New BRUNSWICK AND ONTARIO 


Nova New 
Scotia Brunswick Ontario 
Machines Average Average Average 
total life total life total life 
years years years 
SEER eee A echo w et. LW, ROPING, Spe ARMOR 2 ah tes ae a 12-8 14-7 14-5 
WV ERI SROUOTIAK, Gera nil Hi PMN EC gy SUG ee UT LL ae 20-8 20-0 23-1 
FT iar EN hse re Me RL eR ee jl a oe ie a 24-6 23-2 24-5 
SLY AGROLIDLOUBID yy eo Ua eee CAYMAN AE nite g Anata 15-0 13-9 16-2 
UBS OBST OG ga anne ane Beadle Roh ghee ital Oy eR a fe RCA UE Sod MOL ba 21-0 25-3 29-7 
POTTER LOOKIY TIATTOUW dies ls Uasirats UI ulate clk is veeabha Gieeaeanebeviacs, veka 22-3 1822s hs oes ee 
ROL HOOT PRET TOW ai kes he ee ee cae eo cee arora etal prude pee ha 23-7 29-7 28-8 
SOT BILE VATON hs Seek GCG meet ee ke pe te ie 12-4 19-3 23-1 
PRCPWIOTOD ORIICIV ACO bccn. Mchige inl ML Acme Dinka 240 8 bog can oaiMel, nett 19-9 22-1 20-1 
Ly CCS UP Vn 6 ln ial Ls tos RUAN Ad bad MR Dg fe ta RUAN SA DAU 25-2 28-7 34-3 
Cra Iniarel play oii eee he Ba) LRM OR ebay oan el se alee 31-7 29-3 30-1 
DEITY FOE EIEIZOR ty chutes ae Sad miesas yk ML) LAG Uns ea itd 26-9 25:2 22-6 
RECEE DUAR EEE Oe, SRE EG AT aR Se ia aes UR A a 23-9 
PpetO Olam ber a a RUE a hak ale NR 21-2 25-1 20-9 
CONSE) CIE ARTA ARES IEE eA VA A A EY POT ae ae ateaMeed filthy 21-5 24-4 23-0 
URN ye Se Ae ROU Stns 2 EC aS Rai 23-3 24-8 24-8 
RES Pe CV SRE eR NO nee SY, RAD) EN See TG ear ay. 25-9 32-9 28-5 
a6 gE Me ea SNR MR SPEER A" WENT RR SRN ere OAD ts 21-4 26-0 27-7 
OU os COE a en ae GAR 2D ARO da A 24-4 28-9 26-5 
LOT NRC ae oe ae i ae Pe Ce aes nS SE UEP aOR LM, Ce cc UW foe Sal so fo ee 11-1 
|RSS Cy ROR REI OE MM VeTEE AN ONT RO OOOO TEM ORM AM ef TP 25-1 30-3 27-5 
Eos BLO 18 (5) age ASE GREE AM Lender Act So <1 ees algl EN eh ae AW re MarR Lai dala ae: (ts . Mian oa, uhaellstha 24-7 
OEE CBs Cass POSE CT ORO pre DA ees AUR AS, MEM RATE Mami Pela SMe | 23-6 28-3 21-8 
RTLAGO HUGO OP Solio atl eae lt vie en the Cals a CMe | Sb 21-9 22-8 23-8 
GER PTGUOL et co): al oy ane ee ce ont nle abet oy Bala 20-4 19-1 20-7 
Cornimmeiter 7:0. 983), kes As SS RS ae eS 23-9 29-6 19-5 
RAP INE OBIE 45) iho i af Sata hd che aRhA ee mae cat ah Ri ol AOS 37-7 35-6 39-0 
INERT OTSDTOREION Pies fi acura cc inte ce eas ale ee tate cee 21-4 23-5 21-5 
Wertanimarierraaner 0300 25 ee he OE aie ocd dss eee ad 21-6 19-9 17-3 
TP ORRTON IY AV Bk OPI 88 oii kd a pad Bao atkok te eae al ' 20-0 25-4 17-9 
MOUS TAPTCRME RM Ne ee felts SIN ee Kile, this ae aoe SERRE 16-6 TO 6 Fs... ole eee 
Chie lvard epresn ante ri a 8 oh a ed ies ol ea, 12-4 16-2 17-6 
LOSE) ge SN EN np PEST NOS SMR ait AS We 9-2 10-6 14-1 
SN si apap 22° Ley eli. fe aa aed (20g RRS pat Ane 11-2 13:7 14-6 
Wien aiid haramcart i205... 5.48 Po users ewel one eles 28-4 21-0 28-9 
8) A ORAL? Oe Onee REp Oe, anew CEA kes meme te 11-3 14-0 16-0 
POEL come MmE NS a cia shy Sans eRers TCR AK) Alo tia ae ER 22-1 24-4 ' 29-3 
Cipenin separate: lial) s\n), biaod al cede Maw +. ae some 19-7 19-8 19-0 
Paste wisonine ss oly Patiaks, sea a neensted ae ta es 14-9 16-1 16-8 
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but there was a larger percentage of farmers who wanted the latter. No doubt 
the tandem type will gain in favour with a more general use of tractors. While 
the number of spring tooth harrows was not recorded it is widely used on 
Ontario farms. 

Seeding Equipment.—The grain drill with fertilizer distributor was found 
in greater numbers than the plain grain drill in Nova Scotia and the percentage 
of farmers who wanted to buy a combined grain drill and fertilizer distributor 
was much higher than those who wanted a plain grain drill. In New Brunswick 
the two types of grain drill wanted were about the same in number as those 
already in use. In Ontario there were twice as many plain grain drills as 
combined grain drills in use but the number of combined grain drills wanted 
was larger than the plain type. : 

Harvesting Equipment.—Besides standard equipment for haying such 
as a mower and rake which are found on most farms, hay loaders and tedders 
are now found on a fairly large number of farms in all provinces. In general, 
farmers wanted to buy more of these implements. 

In Ontario the grain combine was wanted in fairly large numbers. 

Silo fillers and ensilage cutters were not found in large numbers on Nova 
‘Scotia and New Brunswick farms but a large percentage of farmers intended to 
buy silo fillers particularly in New Brunswick. | | 

‘Conclusions.—Farm machinery will be in great demand during the next 
few years. This is due to the fact that during the war years the need for new 
machinery could not be satisfied, and worn out machinery could not be replaced 
because of an insufficient supply of new equipment. The data secured in this 
survey show that, for the five-year period 1945-1949, the total number of all 
kinds of machines wanted, amounted to 25 per cent of all machines on farms in 
Nova Scotia, 22 per cent in New Brunswick, and 12 per cent in Ontario. 


CREDIT UNIONS IN CANADA, 1944 
J. E. O’Meara 


Thirty years ago there were 91 credit unions in Canada with 23,000 
members and $2 million in assets. All of these were concentrated in the 
province of Quebec. In 1944, credit. unions were in operation in every province 
and had a membership of nearly half a million with assets of over $92 million. 
This progress has been steady throughout the years and 1944 was no exception. 

Due to unavoidable delay in receipt of data, information on this subject 
was not included in the annual report on co-operation in Canada for the year 
1944. At the time of publication of this latter report it was announced that a 
supplementary report on credit unions would be issued. 

Total number of credit unions in Canada in 1944 was 2,006, an increase 
of 12 per cent over 1943 (see table). Membership increased by 27 per cent and 
actual loans granted during 1944 increased by 125 per cent. Assets, shares 
and deposits also increased but not nearly to the extent that loans did. It is 
evident that credit unions are keeping their funds in circulation and the credit 
unions are thus fulfilling their function as providers of funds for “ provident 
and productive purposes.” Credit unions made available credit to the extent of 
$36 million to nearly 500,000 Canadians in 1944. Greatest increase in loans 
granted was made by the “‘Caisses Populaires” in Quebec, followed by Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta in that order. Every province participated in the 
general increase. 

Nationally, no change was noted in the average share investment per 
member which remained at $27. Average equity per member in assets increased 
from $185 in 1943 to $193 in 1944. 


1945 Developments.—Other than minor amendments to provincial acts 
there were no significant changes in credit union legislation during 1945. Most 
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important development during the past year was the establishment of a Cana- 
dian Federation of Credit Unions in November. This Federation, at the 
moment, consists of representatives of each provincial league. New Brunswick 
and Quebec have two representatives each. At the first meeting which was 
held at Winnipeg, Manitoba. in November, a president, vice-president and 
secretary were elected and each province named its representative to the 
federation. 

In May of this year it is expected that Canada will be elected to a vice- 
presidential seat on the national board of directors of the Credit Union National 
Association. Following this a Canadian office is to be opened for the co- 
ordination of credit union efforts in Canada. The Canadian Federation, through 
this office, will then be the national headquarters of all credit unions in 
Canada. 

Part II of the Report of the Royal Commission on Co-operatives recom- 
mended the continuance of tax exemption on the income of credit unions. 
It was also recommended: “ that Section 4 (q) of the Income War Tax Act 
be amended to make it clear— 

(a) that it includes federations whose membership may comprise other 
credit unions, co-operative associations, parishes, school districts and 
other similar bodies. 

(b) that organizations excepted thereunder must derive their revenues 
primarily from loans made to members.” 


CREDIT UNIONS IN CANADA 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY BY PROVINCES FOR 1944 FINANCIAL YBAR 


Loans 


Loans 
; granted 
Province Credit Members Assets Shares Deposit in last granted 
Unions Granial _ since 
year inception 
No No $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward 
TAIAn each an. 50 6, 880 334, 757 234, 207 84,317 197, 657 831,497 
Nova Scotia......... 213 31,796 | 2,026,798 1,532, 987 58,325 | 1,321,283 8,041,194 
New Brunswick...... 138 27,558 1,744, 262 1, 596, 680 59, 995 1, 265, 986 4,482,131 
Quebec— 
Desjardins!........ 852 | 300,183 | 77,874,334 | 4,309,959 | 71,218,798 | 25,000,000 | 170,683,803 
(Oh als eee Wied m Men are 10 2,200 327,151 | 85,577 78, 482 176, 505 614.928 
CPEOTIO as ee ahy, 220 44,840 4,998, 583 2,042,471 2,445, 575 3,466,481 19, 986, 384 
Manitoba) 6004 93 13, 841 901, 933 345, 540 498,040 893,473 2,028, 258 
Saskatchewan....... 163 21,088 2,445, 555 1,301, 684 1,006, 572 1, 635, 995 3,571, 645 
V4 (80) 9: Se gee 149 14, 790 972,484 711, 232 203, 082 1,118, 653 2,559, 244 
British Columbia... . 118 15, 665 948, 583 851, 639 41,537 1,038, 896 2,071, 580 
Canada 1944..... 2,006 474, 841 | 92,574,440 | 13,011.976 | 75,694,723 | 36,109,929 | 214,870, 664 
Canada 1943..... 1,780 | 374,069 | 69,219,654 | 10,057,890 | 55,522,985 | 16,946,292 | 154,997,037 
1In the Quebec Desjardins figures assets of $14,258,196 in caisses regionales not included. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The present unfavourable world food supply position is the result of 
drought, lack of fertilizer and dislocations of war. Many countries formerly 
‘on a wheat export basis now require imports. Larger shipments of wheat are 
required by many countries which import regularly. In addition, surplus 
stocks in Australia and Argentina are low. 

This serious situation has received world recognition and action is being 
taken to make available additional quantities of food for famine stricken 
nations. Canada too has adopted a positive program to increase shipments 
of wheat and other grains. 

A reduction in the supply of wheat available to millers and distillers may 
provide as much as 2:5 million bushels of wheat for export during the next 
six months. A reduction of inventories of dealers and consumers will provide 
additional quantities for shipment without seriously disturbing the supply of 
flour available to the Canadian people. In order to encourage immediate 
delivery of farm stored wheat, cash settlement may be taken in 1946, 1947 
or 1948, such income to be reported in the year received for income tax 
purposes. 

Rail priorities have been granted for the movement of export wheat and 
steps have been taken to secure additional railway cars which can be made 
available to speed up the loading of vessels in port. 

In addition, the people of Canada are urged to reduce food waste to a 
minimum and, wherever possible, establish home gardens to add to the total 
food supply. Successful food conservation will result in even greater 
quantities of wheat being available for export during the present crisis. 

Food Agreements.—The export demand for certain agricultural products 
was clarified for the next three years, at least, when the Minister of Agriculture 
announced the results of negotiations with the British Ministry of Food. During 
this period, the United Kingdom requires the maximum quantity of meat which 
Canada can supply. Heavy shipments of egg and milk products are also 
required. This continued strong demand prevails at prices equal to or higher 
than those effective during the past year. 

The British Ministry of Food will accept delivery of all the bacon and ham 
which Canada can provide in 1946, 1947 and 1948. It was agreed that the 
present contract for the calendar year 1946 should be extended to cover the 
import of a minimum of 350 million pounds into the United Kingdom in 
1947 and 400 million pounds in 1948. Further negotiations are planned to 
provide for 1949. The price of Grade A Wiltshires was increased from $22.50 
per 100 pounds f.o.b. seaboard to $25.00 per 100 pounds, same basis, to be 
effective from April 1, 1946, to December 31, 1947. Prices for later agree- 
ments are to be established but, in 1948, it will not be less than for the 
1944-45 agreement. The United Kingdom will accept delivery of all the hog 
casings for use in sausage manufacture which Canada can supply up to 1948.” 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 
Wholesale Prices, Living Costs and Production Indexes Computed by Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 


Commodities and 


‘ Wy Cost of Living Services used by Produc- 
Wholesale Prices 1926=100 1935-39 = 100 Farmers, Pes 
1935-39 = 100 
meee Urb F Physical 
Allcom-| Farm | Field | Animal || 7.392 arm || Eight | Eleven rahe 
Sa Livin; Livin. volume of 
modities| products} products} products C ie cghinns Factors | Factors husieae 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
oA) Ake Sie 64-0 64-1 56-4 77-0 79-7 706i) Hiivelk ccundtee ied dietcchast ove ota dlhave a eee 
OLE, foes 65°5 70-2 65-4 78-3 80-0 Se OT cas cats eels tele s « eal) okie nae 
T0167 i Wy 70:4 77-9 76-9 79-5 81-6 a Eo Be | ISO PRE RRL Ry AEM | Waly SoCs: 
OIG ois 84-3 89-8 88-8 91-4 88-3 Dae Gy, Tea ideas inate [ievaverstensers ate'l Be a 6 Sinn 
POLE se yiieus 114-3 128-5 134:5 118-4 104-5 0 FOR Sige | ESA Snecma MaRS Opa Me ESR) | ROR) Oo Bi! 9. 
1918 3 oiee 127-4 132-6 132-0 136-6 118-3 PNG Tae | eR Rye PREIS Day | MARE 
1GIGyiL 134-0 146-7 142-6 153-5 130-0 143-0 WESSEL a Lee eee 62-3 
1920.0 842. 155-9 160-6 166-5 150-8 150-5 D705:7.4 ibliciee farts Wala sialeehe Ceti 65-9 
LOOT at. 110-0 103-7 100°3 109-5 132-5 13965. Re ree Ae une tia al 58-1 
bh) Aa 97-3 88-0 81-4 99-0 121-3 127-5 126-9 133-2 69-1 
UPS ae 98-0 81-5 73°3 95-1 121-7 127-9 118-7 128-7 74°7 
1924...... 99-4 88-1 82-7 97-2 119-5 125-1 122-5 132-6 73°9 
1 Ps ae 102-6 101-0 98-2 105-6 120-6 123-6 124:3 131-8 79°4 
1926...... 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 121-8 120-9 120-6 129-3 87-3 
10277 ss si58 97-7 102-1 99-9 105-7 119-9 119-5 120-9 130-1 92-7 
1O2R el a 96-4 100-7 92-6 114-3 120-5 118-3 119-4 128-2 102-4 
ROA aoe 95-6 100-8 93-8 112-5 121-7 117-4 118-4 127-5 109-6 
CU URE 86-6 82-3 70-0 102-9 120-8 113-7 105-7 116-3 95-6 
TOS 4 72-1 56-3 43-6 77-6 109-1 103-7 91-8 100-8 81-7 
BOS28. eit 66-7 48-4 41-1 60-7 99-0 97-7 88-7 93-4 68-7 
1986, 5 54: 67-1 51-0 54-8 59-7 94-4 95-7 88-4 90-0 69-6 | 
1984.05.55. 71-6 59-0 53°8 67-7 95-7 97-8 96-8 96-0 82-2 
T9BG.S) ey 72-1 63-5 57°3 74:0 96-2 97-9 95-6 96-0 89-4 
bs) Ry ae 74-6 69-4 65:8 75:3 98-1 98-3 98-4 98-0 98-0 
LOSE A 84-6 87-1 88-3 85-0 101-2 102-9 108-5 105-4 107-2 
1038: ius 'als 78:6 73°6 69-0 81-3 102-2 102-0 101-1 101°5 98 .6 
gE Ra 75-4 64-3 54-2 81-2 101-5 99-5 96-1 99-1 106-9 
1940...... 82-9 67-1 56:0 85-8 105-6 108-6 102-3 105-7 124-3 
BOAR uy 89-9 71-2 56-5 95-9 111-7 114-2 108-2 114-1 165-0 
Mode A siie.s 95-6 82-5 66-5 109-2 117-0 119-2 119-7 128-0 202-2 
TOA Sen ree 99-9 95-9 81-5 120-0 118-4 121-7 122-4 136-0 235-9 
1944...... 102-5 102-9 91-8 121-3 118-9 122-8 125-7 138-8 236-3 
1945...... 103-1 105-4 94-8 123-0 119-5 123-2 125-5 141-2 212-5 
194 
4 ae 102-8 104-4 93-5 122-7 119-0 122-8 125-3 137-4 228-8 
BOD. sues 102-9 104-6 93-8 122-7 DEB Gite ciate seibhe oS fdcuesore ees ae a mele ns ee 216-7 
Mahe.2 ict 103-0 105-1 94-0 123-6 LIS eT eS. UO ee ei ace ae 225-2 
Ari 0. 103-4 105-3 94-0 124-2 118-7 123-0 125-5 142-0 232-2 
By 103-0 104-6 94-8 121-1 DTD isk da ate! b ceed livvale lane rcl ele p or enema 218-6 
June......| 103-2 105-7 95-8 122-4 DDO B i Res AL Bais tara aeons 219-5. 
ts gh 104-0 107-8 99-2 122-3 1 1 Hn PER eS | RUB AA, Te Bba e N 213-7 
NSS RRO Eps 103-4 105:8 96-4 121-4 120-5 123-7 125-7 144-2 212-7 
Bentler s: 102-7 103-5 94-0 119-5 TIO Od eR OOR UNG Ads eee ee eee 205-3 
Oe oss 102-9 105-6 94-1 124-8 LIGA Tile Cave slates aoe bine ont atten 194-5. 
Nov...... 103-1 106-1 94-5 125-5 119 oss orice ees haeiee ap ein We eee 189-9 
DBE 8 Ort 103-3 106°3 94-9 125-4 TROND Tec Cele ives ole ot tel See een 193-0 
1946 
BF RRO MU 104-0 106-5 95-4 125-0 119-9 124-6 125-9 140-4 195-4 
Pepi h Glan 104-6 107-0 95-9 125-6 DGD: o bevleicsetd « Sea Ud kaiokserent ae emcees eae 216-7 
Wari ase; 104-9 107-0 95-9 125-7 1205 Dis GSU SL oll a5 at 
1. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 19-21, 270-289 and 1913-1939, p. 17. 
2. Wholesale prices of Canadian products ‘of farm origin only. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1937, 
p. 52, and Monthly Mimeographs 1943-44. 
3. Wholesale prices of grain, fruits and vegetables. 
4. Wholesale prices of animals and animal products. 
5. See An Official Cost of Living Index for Canada, 1940. 
6. Price Index Numbers of Commodities and Services used by Farmers (Revised Mimeograph). 
7. Ibid 6. Includes prices of commodities in eight groups including farm implements, building ma- 
terials, gasoline, oil and grease, feed, fertilizer, binder twine, seed and hardware. 
8. Ibid 6. Includes the eight commodities indicated above plus tax, interest and farm wage rates. 
9. Monthly Review of Business Statistics, p. 8 and Monthly Indexes of the Physical Volume of Business 


in Canada, supplement to the Monthly Review of Business Statistics November, 1932. Yearly 
index numbers for 1948, subject to revision. 
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The present agreements covering the shipment of mutton, lamb and beef 
expire December 31, 1946. Further negotiations are to be undertaken to 
consider the extension of these agreements to cover supplies for 1947. Canada 
has been requested to increase the export of meat in carcass form which is 
suitable for the production of sausage. Offals and tongues will be required 
and will be the subject of further negotiations. 

The present cheese contract, providing for the shipment of 125 million 
pounds per year, has been extended from March 31, 1947 to March 31, 1949. 
The present price is to be effective until March 31, 1948. Prices for the 
following year are to be established at a later date. An agreement is to be 
completed providing for the shipment of 600,000 cases annually of evaporated 
milk, at current basic prices for the two seasons ending March 31, 1947 and 
1948. The United Kingdom agreed to purchase 3,000 tons of roller dried 
skim milk powder from the 1946 production. 

The current contract for shell and dried eggs is to be extended from 
December 31, 1946 to December 31, 1947. During 1947, 1,750,000 cases of 
shell eggs and 5,000 tons of dried eggs are to be shipped, at the current basic 
- prices for shell eggs. Owing to the difficulties in handling shell eggs in the 
United Kingdom during summer months Canada has been requested to 
cease shipments by May 1 each year and divert the summer surplus to the 
production of frozen melange and sugar dried eggs. By the autumn of 1946 
the United Kingdom will provide Canada with an indication of her egg 
requirements for 1948. 


Financial Agreements.—Canada agreed to provide the United Kingdom 
with a credit of 1-25 billion dollars repayable from 1951 over a period of 50 
years and carrying interest at 2 per cent. In addition, the interest free loan 
granted to the United Kingdom in 1942 will be continued until 1951 and 
indebtedness in the amount of 425 million dollars resulting from the Common- 
wealth Air Training plan has been cancelled. 

The additional credit the United Kingdom has received in Canada will 
enable her to overcome temporary financial difficulties in purchasing food and 
other supplies from Canada. A most favoured nation clause with respect to 
imports and exchange controls was included in the agreement. 


Price Controls.—As a first step toward removal of price controls, price 
ceilings were suspended on February 1, 1946 from approximately 300 non-staple 
articles which are considered to be in sufficient supply so that unreasonable 
price increases will not result. It was emphasized that price controls on 
these goods were suspended and would be resumed if widespread and great 
increases should occur. 

Price ceilings on certain non-essential imported commodities have been 
relaxed in an effort to encourage the two-way flow of foreign trade. This 
exchange of goods is necessary if permanent export markets are to be 
re-established in many countries to which Canada is now providing financial 
assistance. 

At the same time it was announced that wage and salary controls were 
modified. These changes are not considered a threat to stability if they are 
used in a reasonable and responsible manner. 


Business Activity.—A further decline of operations in a number of industries 
engaged mainly in war production and the shortage of materials contributed 
to lowering the level of production. This movement is reflected in the index 
of physical volume of production which dropped from 194:5 in January to 
181-2 in February. In February, 1945, when Canadian industry was heavily 
engaged in war production, the index was 216-7. 
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The upward movement of the general wholesale price index continued. 
In February it was 104-6 which is the highest for that month since 1920. The 
February price index for farm products, both field and animal was the 
highest in 20 years. The index for field products was 95-9 which is an increase 
of 2-1 points over February, 1945. The animal products index rose from 122-7 
in February, 1945 to 125-6 in the corresponding month of 1946. 

The cost of living index remained relatively stable, easing off from 120-1 
in December, 1945, to 119-9 in January, 1946. Decreases in the cost of eggs, 
oranges and lemons in February were offset by increases in costs of men’s 
wear, furniture, furnishings and dishes. 


LAND SETTLEMENT POSSIBILITIES IN EASTERN CANADA 
G. P. BoucHER 


An intensified interest in land settlement has been manifest since the end 
of the war. Farmers living on sub-marginal lands, farmers’ sons, returned 
soldiers interested in agriculture, and city workers facing the possibilities of 
losing continuous employment are all interested in the possibilities of land 
settlement. . 

These possibilities can be exaggerated and have led to a great deal of 
controversy in the past. This brief article does not purport to settle any 
argument. It only sets out a few problems such as the potential acreage 
of agricultural land open to settlement and the problems the individual settler 
faces in Eastern Canada. | 


New Brunswick.—The area of potential farm land in the Maritime 
Provinces is relatively small.1 New Brunswick offers the greatest possibilities 
with an estimate of 1,836,000 acres, although much of this acreage cannot be 
expected to become very good farm land. The major portion is located in 
the five northern counties of Madawaska, Restigouche, Gloucester, Northumber- 
land and Kent. 

The main limiting factor of agricultural expansion in this province has 
always been the productivity of the soil. A large development of the dairy 
industry and live stock production for exports abroad or to other provinces 
is impossible in many sections due to the difficulties of securing good pasture 
and high yields of legume hay and silage crops. 

Studies of crops in Eastern Canada? have shown that the average yield 
of oats, barley, clover hay and timothy hay were generally much lower on 
the Fredericton (and Nappan, Nova’ Scotia) Experimental Farms than on 
other Experimental Farms in Eastern Canada. On the other hand, the 
Fredericton Farm had the highest average yield of potatoes of all farms, next 
to the Charlottetown Experimental Farm. Soil and climatic conditions favour 
the growing of potatoes and New Brunswick has long been known as a large 
producer of good quality potatoes. 

New Brunswick depends as much on forestry as on agriculture for its 
revenues. Approximately 80 per cent of its area is in forests and, during years 
of relative prosperity, the value of “gross” production of its forests surpasses 
that of its agriculture, while the reverse holds true in years of depression. 

Although most agricultural enterprises, with the possible exception of 
potato production, were not very profitable, the severe unemployment situation 
of the thirties led the Provincial Government to undertake a vigorous policy 
of land settlement. To assist this government in planning its policies, a study 
of land settlement was conducted by the Economics Division of the Dominion 
Farm Beonomite Vol. XXVIL Ne ie I possibilities in Canada”’—Journal of 


2 Hopkins, E. S., Armstrong, J. M., and Mitchell, H. D “Cost of P i i 
, Tet g, od. M., ell, . D— t oO rod 
Eastern Canada.” Dominion Department of Agriculture, Bulletin No. 168, New Settee, Tage a 
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Department of Agriculture in the summer of 1939.1 This study was made 
in the counties of Madawaska, Restigouche, and Gloucester. 

As part of this study, 48 records were obtained from farmers who had 
been established for a period varying from 20 to 100 years in areas adjacent 
to those newly taken up by settlement. The purpose was to obtain information 
which would facilitate the appraisal of agricultural possibilities in the light 
of past experience. It must be borne in mind, however, that 1939 was not 
a very successful year for the farmers of Northern New Brunswick. 


Subsistence farming, supplemented by other employment, mostly lumbering, 
is typical of the region and had proved to be a sound system. With the 
economic depression setting in, many farmers, and their sons were quite willing 
to acquire new land close to their present farms. It is quite possible, however, 
that if more time had previously been devoted to land improvement, a greater 
income could have been obtained from the farms during the years of depression. 

In 1939, the average size of the 43 farms studied was 89-3 acres of which 
46-7 acres had been improved. The average investment in land, buildings, 
equipment, and livestock was $1,769. The cash receipts for the year 1938-39 
were $226 and the cash expenses for the same year were $178. Only 15 farmers 
reported a cash income of more than $150 and 19 reported a minus income of 
$250 or less. Nevertheless, they had not incurred very high indebtedness. 
Only 15 of them reported mortgage indebtedness. This ranged from $100 
to $900. Other debts ranging from $50 to $300 were reported by only six 
farmers. This would suggest that most of them had been able to accumulate 
some savings before the depression. 

The problem would appear to be one of proper balance farming and other 
employment. It is suggested that with better organization and management, 
both on a regional and on an individual basis, some success could be obtained. 
This success will also depend materially on the profitableness of agriculture 
in general, in the areas open or to be opened to land settlement. This is a 
difficult problem to solve due to the difficulty of finding types of farming 
better adapted to soil and climatic conditions and new agricultural developments 
or possibilities. 


Quebec.—Estimates of the area of potential agricultural ond in the 
province of Quebec have been numerous and show wide variations. The 
difficulty of arriving at a reliable estimate is due mostly to the inadequacy 
of soil and aerial surveys in the northern part of the province. The largest 
estimates should certainly be scaled down since they allot too large an acreage 
to areas in which climatic conditions would probably militate against successful 
farming. A recent estimate divides the area of potential farm lands as follows:2 


MUR A WTENOR VBE M ee elles 2s, oUNe ae wie anata’ tig, hare eoaleea SIR a/atah Stage ag, htamans 1,000,000 acres 
he MINDSET at Ella <b CofE A On a Ra a CS a Ra 1,000,000 
RF Ae PR ORIAD IEC PDATES) 24/0 ph dhe ibis a braids Sloe Weary Ri la eelvld Bie Wek hyalina Gr Shes 6,000,000 ‘ 
EIN LORMAN IKE N i. heh kL ON Me a Mauve ldln 4 Lilaiiel@olaiena oMlgatabn'e 1,500,000 “ 
SRA ere i a Goeth SU ara wT ND RMR SI MIEN, tt it cl HIRT N f Gu 9,500,000 “ 


These figures seem reasonable but it is possible that reconnaissance soil 
surveys would prove them to be too high for the unorganized parts of Abitibi. 
Moreover, available meteorological data seem to suggest that a relatively large 
part of this area could not be put to agricultural use. A decrease of about 
2,000,000 acres in these figures might be accepted as fair although lack of 
precise information does not warrant reaching too definite conclusions on the 

matter. 


1 Gosselin, A., and Boucher, G. P.—‘“Settlement Problems in New Brunswick.’ Dominion 
Department of Agriculture, Technical Bulletin No. 51, December 1944. 
2 Minville, Esdras— ‘La colonisation dans Québec.” L’Actualité Pp omigne: May 1942. 
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An estimate of 7,500,000 acres for the province should be both conservative 
and reliable and could be used to determine settlement policies. The coloni- 
zation authorities, in the province of Quebec, favour the 100-acre farm. Conse- 
quently, it may be assumed that at least 75,000 new farms could be established. 

An average of ten municipalities have been created each year during the 
last twenty years. Each Quebec municipality contains an average of 138 
farms.1 So, if all new communities have the same approximate number of 
farms, all possible agricultural land will be taken up by settlement within 
about 50 years. 

However, this is only one probability. Other factors will affect the 
rapidity of land settlement and improvement. Some of these are industrial 
development, the development of new agricultural techniques and methods, 
the adoption of more modern methods of land improvement, the employment 
situation and the development of our economy as a whole. 

The need for an energetic and long-range land settlement policy is well 
realized in Quebec. Numerous associations as well as university departments 
and private citizens give serious thought to the subject and impart their 
suggestions and knowledge to the provincial Department of Colonization. 
As an example, in 1945, the Minister of Colonization authorized the creation 
of a study committee whose purpose was to gather information and offer 
suggestions to the minister in connection with the proposed enactment of a 
law “to organize colonization according to progressive and rational methods.” 
The committee’s suggestions were incorporated in the Quebec laws on land 
settlement. | 


The following are six of the main recommendations: 


(a) The establishment, before the arrival of settlers, of a drainage system, 
and a community plan including roads, schools, and church. 

(b) The division of an area into farms and the determination of the 
types of farming. 

(c) The building of roads, before the arrival of settlers. 

(d) A rapid improvement of the land, by a labour syndicate made up of 
prospective settlers. A fair proportion of the lots should be improved, 
and buildings, tools, and enough productive materials should be 
supplied to enable the settlers to start farming soon after their arrival. 

(e) Sale of the land at cost price and easy payment facilities. 

({) Technical advice and supervision of the settler’s work, during the 
period of payment. | 

The adoption of these proposals should contribute to a rapid opening up of 
new territories, and afford the new settlers greater opportunities of making 
a success of their enterprises. 

It might also entail a great saving of expenditures. There have been 
too many cases of lots which have had to be completely abandoned. Numerous 
others have had more than one occupant before they could be operated as a 
going concern. ‘The reports of the Minister of Colonization reveal some 
interesting figures in this respect. From 1910 to 1940, 7,128,043 acres of land 
were sold or granted, and of that acreage 3,782,941 acres that is over fifty 
per cent, were abandoned or had to be reallotted to other settlers. In some 
cases, the lots were unfit for cultivation, and in others the settlers did not have 
the will, the ability, or the financial means to make a success of settlement. 


This situation was not caused by lack of financial assistance. Prior to 1923, 
land settlement was promoted in various ways such as, the sale of lots at low 
prices and on easy terms, grants for road building, distribution of seeds, building 
of schools and chapels. Since 1923, direct assistance has been given to the 


1 Calculation based on preliminary figures. 1941 Dominion Census. Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 
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settlers themselves through various schemes. The basic idea of these schemes 
was to assist the settlers with means of subsistence, during the first few years 
after their acquisition of a lot. 

The best-known of these schemes are: the land clearing and first ploughing 
premiums, the Gordon Land Settlement Scheme (Dominion-Provincial), the 
Vautrin Colonization Plan, the Provincial Plan and the Rogers-Auger Plan.1 

To obtain information on settlement problems, and to find out the degree 
of progress made by the settlers, the Economics Division conducted a survey of 
land settlement, in the counties of Abitibi and Temiscamingue, in the summer 
of 1937. Records were obtained from 142 new and 54 old settlers. Amongst the 
latter, 23 had settled prior to the introduction of land clearing premiums in 1923 
and 31 had settled after that date. Many of the earlier settlers were farmers, 
who had disposed of their farms in older sections of the province. They had 
adequate resources when they acquired their new lots. 

It is interesting to note that governmental assistance to the settlers estab- 
lished after 1928 was $671 per farm from the date of establishment, whereas it 
was only $137 per farm for those established before 1928. To ascertain the 
settlers’ progress, an analysis was made of the sources of cash income and cash 
expenditures, the investment and indebtedness situation. 

Cash income derived from the sales of farm products, wood, and labour off 
farm brought a yearly average of $181 per farm in the new settlements and $433 
per farm in the old ones. Labour off farm contributed $93 to this income on the 
new lots and farm products contributed $348 on the old ones. 

An average cash farm expenditure of $123 for the year 1936-37, in the new 
settlements, and $360 in the old settlements, was reported. Cash living expendi- 
tures were $292 per farm per year, on the new farms, and $343 on the old ones. 

Investment in buildings and fences, farm equipment, livestock, and house- 
hold equipment amounted to $922 per farm, in the new settlements, for the year 
1937. In the old settlements, it amounted to $4,849. 

Of the 142 settlers interviewed in the new settlements, 111 reported debts 
averaging $178 per farm in 1937. In the old ones, 37 of the 54 farmers inter- 
viewed reported debts, averaging $764 per farm. In the latter case, as much as 
$088 per farm was owed on the land. 

Some progress has been made. When the older established settlers arrived 
on their new farms, they had assets averaging $2,442. Although they paid an 
average of $1,435 for those farms, by 1937, they had been able to build up an 
ont in buildings, livestock, farm and household equipment, averaging 

4849, 


Ontario.—In the province of Ontario the largest areas of unimproved arable 
lands are in the clay belts of the Cochrane and Timiskaming regions. Some 
small blocks can also be found in the Rainy River, Thunder Bay, and Dryden 
districts. Altogether, Northern Ontario has a total of 4,450,000 acres of land 
suitable for agriculture. Since most farms in this area are of 160 acres it can 
be estimated that about 28,000 farmers could be established. According to the 
1941 Dominion Census there were already 12,000 occupied farms in this region. 
Therefore, an additional 16,000 settlers could be established. 

The history of land settlement in Ontario has not been one of continuous 
success. For the 25-year period 1912-37, a total of 24,996 lots or 64-7 per cent 
of those sold or granted, were abandoned or reallotted. On an acreage basis, 
this means about 3,000,000 acres or 72 per cent of the acreage granted. In some 
cases, the land was unfit for cultivation. In other cases, the settlers could not 
or would not perform their settlement duties. 


1¥For a review of these and other plans, see: Gosselin, A., and Boucher, G. P—“Settlement 
Problems in Northwestern Quebec and Northeastern Ontario.” Dominion Department of 
Agriculture, Technical Bulletin No. 49, February, 1944; and Reports of the Minister of Coloniza- 
tion for the Province of Quebec, 1923 to 1945. 
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Ontario settlers have benefited by the Relief Land Settlement Scheme, better 
known as the Gordon Scheme.! This plan was initiated in 1932 and expired in 
March, 1936. During this period, 600 settlers were established. By March, 
1938, 201 families had abandoned their lots and this movement continued after 
the outbreak of war in 1989. 

The province of Ontario has always favoured loans instead of direct financial 
help to individual settlers. The Settlers’ Loan Act of 1916 made provision for 
loans up to $500. These could be obtained from the Northern Development 
Board. Long-term loans for the erection of buildings, the management and 
refinancing of the farm enterprise could be obtained by farmers having at least 
35 acres of land under cultivation. These loans were granted by the Agricultural 
Development Board. On March 31, 1936, the Northern Development Board 
abandoned its loan granting policy and the Agricultural Development Board 
ceased making loans to settlers and farmers. Ontario farmers, however, can 
still obtain loans from the Dominion Farm Loan Board. 

As an aid in appraising the economic possibilities of land settlement in 
Northern Ontario, a study was conducted by the Economics Division, in the 
summer of 1937. Information was obtained from 91 settlers. Of these, 54 were 
established in old settlements and the remaining 37 in new settlements. Most 
of those in the older settlements were farmers who had come from older sections 
of Ontario and Quebec. They had bought lots which had previously been 
occupied by one or more settlers. They brought substantial resources along 
with them but had to pay quite high prices for their lots. On the other hand, 
many of the new settlers arrived with very little financial resources and most 
of them had been on direct relief in urban centres. 

The main sources of income were labour off farm, sales of wood, and farm 
products. Labour off farm and sales of wood brought in an average of $43 per 
farm per year, in the new settlements, and $128 per farm per year in the old 
settlements, for the three-year period 1935-37. 

Sales of farm products accounted for an average income of $51 in the new 
settlements, and $560 in the old settlements, for the year 1936-37. In the latter, 
dairy products contributed a farm average of $338 or 60-4 per cent of total 
income. 7 

Cash farm expenditures averaged $89 per farm per year on the new farms 
and $280 on the old farms. Cash living expenditures averaged $242 per farm 
per year on the new farms and $330 on the old ones. A smailer revenue and a 
smaller number of people per family accounted for the smaller living expenditures 
on the new farms. 

The inventory value of farm buildings and fences, farm equipment, live- 
stock, and household equipment averaged $935 per farm in the new settlements 
and $3,860 per farm in the old ones, for the year 1937. In both cases, buildings 
and equipment contributed the major portion of this value. 

In the new settlements, 33 out of 37 settlers interviewed reported debts. 
These averaged $199 per farm reporting. Of this amount $164 were due on the 
land itself. In the old settlements, 42 of the 54 settlers visited reported debts. 
These averaged $937 per farm reporting with $782 being owed for the land. 

The purchase price of the farms had averaged $207 and $2,171 per farm 
in the new and old settlements respectively. When this is compared with the 
1937 indebtedness situation and the value of the settlers’ investment in real 
estate, livestock and equipment, it can be inferred that some progress had been 
made. 


Conclusion.—Although there are still relatively large areas open to land 
settlement in Eastern Canada, a more systematic approach to the whole problem 
must be adopted, if success is to be attained. 

1¥For a brief study of land settlement policies in Ontario see: Gosselin, A., and Boucher, 


G.P..—‘‘Settlement Problems in Northwestern Quebec and Northeastern Ontario.” Dominion 
Department of Agriculture, Technical Bulletin No. 49, February, 1944. 
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Information on climatie and soil conditions, and on economic possibilities 
must be secured. The lack of information on climate and its variations does 
not permit the adoption of a sound long-term policy. The only remedy would 
be the opening of meteorological stations scattered throughout the whole 
accessible area not yet taken up by settlement. 


Surveys should be completed or initiated with a view to determining which 
lands should remain in forests and which might be cultivated. These surveys 
should not be confined to a study of the structure, texture, and chemical 
components of the soil. They should also appraise the economic productivity 
of the land. 

The settlers of to-day cannot be expected to start from scratch as did our 
pioneers of years ago. Some preliminary work must be done before their arrival. 
Community plans might be devised by land settlement authorities and should 
_ comprise :— 


(a) The allotment of sites for the erection of schools, and other community 
buildings. 

(6) The completion of drainage and road systems. 

(c) The division of the area into farms of a reasonable size with provision 
for a possible increase in size after a period of 15 or 20 years. 

(d) The clearing of part of the land and the erection of houses so that 
the settlers could start farming soon after their arrival. If possible, 
land clearing should be done by the prospective settlers themselves. 


They should also be given an opportunity to contribute to the erection of the 
community buildings, such as schools and chapels, whether these be erected 
before or after their arrival. 

The use of modern methods of land clearing should be considered. As an 
instance, the substitution of mechanical power for animal power should result 
in a larger acreage being released for the production of food and feeds in a much 
shorter time. The cost to the government and to the individual settlers might 
be considerably lower. 

Lack of working capital may tend to force a settler out of farming. The 
majority of settlers interviewed by the Economics Division complained about 
the lack of capital when governmental assistance by way of grants or premiums 
was no longer obtainable. This was the most critical period. The farms still 
did not produce enough revenue to enable the settlers to carry on efficiently. 
Provision of a larger working capital would have enabled them to make the 
necessary improvements and buy more livestock and equipment. 

The problem of land settlement is a many-sided one. It is interwoven, with 
the problems of land, population, agriculture, transportation, and economic 
development. It calls for a considerable amount of research work. Research 
should help in placing the problem in its proper perspective and should serve 
as a guide for future policies. 


LAND SETTLEMENT IN WESTERN CANADA 
C. C. SPENCE 
Studies in Land Settlement 


While the new settler of the woodland regions in Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
and the interior of British Columbia does not have the same choice of virgin 
farm sites as had his predecessors, there is a compensating factor in that he can 
profit by the experience of his predecessors in adapting himself to the environ- 

ment and economy of the region. ‘This experience has been systematically 
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studied and the results have been made known in a series of reports.1 In this 
article an attempt will be made to summarize a few of the more significant points 
pertinent to settlement problems in the woodland areas of to-day. 

This study of settlement in the woodland areas covers the experience of 
nearly 2,200 settlers located in the northeast, north central, and northwest 
parts of the presently settled areas of Saskatchewan; in the northeast, west, 
and the Peace River block of Alberta, and in the interior of British Columbia 
on the Prince George-Prince Rupert Railway line. While there are character- 
istics peculiar to local areas, in general there is a similarity in the climate, 
physical and economic conditions among the several areas, giving rise to like 
problems in the utilization of the resources and settlement. 

Problems of the Settler 

Transportation Facilities.—In settlement for agricultural purposes land is 
of first importance. With very few exceptions good land in the north does not 
occur in large compact blocks as on the prairies, but rather in small scattered 
areas interspersed with a high percentage of poor land. This creates problems 
in serving each and every partially isolated area with adequate transportation 
facilities and consequently the costs must be relatively high for bringing goods 
into the area and on taking its products outside to be marketed. The incidence 
of these relatively high transportation costs fall directly on the producer in the 
isolated area who must depend upon an outside market. This gives rise to the 
number one series of problems in all the more recently settled woodland areas in 
Western Canada, although the effect on each varies according to the stage 
development. 

Of the more recently settled woodland areas in Saskatchewan, Alberta, and 
British Columbia, about one-half are reached by a railway which puts the outer 
rim of settlement within fifteen miles of it. The other new settled areas are 
farther removed from railways. Some newly settled areas in northwestern 
Saskatchewan and in the Peace River country are as much as 50 miles from a 
railway; neither are they served by all-weather roads. While railways and 
all-weather roads considerably reduce the costs of getting goods into the area 
and products to be marketed out, they do not necessarily mean low-cost 
transportation. In some instances, for example the Peace River block, there 
is a long haul across undeveloped stretches of country; in other instances, for 
example north central Saskatchewan, the distance may not be so far, but the 
territory served is a narrow farming belt yielding only light traffic; while in 
other areas such as in the interior of British Columbia, there is not only a long 
haul over wide stretches of uninhabited, undeveloped country, but the areas 
within to be served are generally narrow belts of farm settlement broken 


1 Anderson, W. J— “A Study of Land Settlement in the Prince George-Smithers Area, 
British Columbia, 1944 and 1945.” Dominion Department of Agriculture (in co-operation with 
University of British Columbia). Unpublished. 

Acton, B. K.—“A Study in Farming on Bushlands at Athabasca, 1945.” Dominion Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Economics Division (in co-operation with University of Alberta). 
Unpublished. 

Acton, B. K+—“Farming on Bushlands at Debolt-Peace River, Alberta, 1945.” Dominion 
Department of Agriculture, Economics Division (in co-operation with University of Alberta). 
Unpublished. 

Acton, B. K., and Spence, C. C—“A Study of Pioneer Farming on the Fringe Areas of 
Alberta-Sengudo-Winfield Area.” Dominion Department of Agriculture, Economics Division 
(in co-operation with University of Alberta). Unpublished. 

Acton, B.K.—“A Study of Pioneer Farming in the Fringe Areas of the Peace River, Alberta, 
1942. Dominion Department of Agriculture, Economics Division (in co-operation with 
University of Alberta). Unpublished. 

Hope, E. C., and Stutt, R. A—“An Economic Study of Land Settlement in the Albertville- 
Garrick Area of Northern Saskatchewan, 1941.” Dominion Department of Agriculture. Processed 
Report issued January, 1944. 

Kristjanson, B. H., and Spence, C. C-—“Land Settlement in North Eastern Alberta, 1943.” 
Dominion Department of Agriculture, Economics Division (in co-operation with University of 
Alberta). Unpublished. 

_ Stutt, R. A., and VanVliet, H—“‘An Economic Study of Land Settlement in Representative 
PE eae ee of Northern Saskatchewan.” Dominion Department of Agriculture, Publication 
, June, ; 
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frequently by stretches of non-farming land. Of course, the costs of transporta- 
tion are shared with the traffic created by other industries in the new-settled 
regions, particularly lumbering. 


Competition of Other Areas.—The number two series of problems are 
those associated with the range of crops which can be grown and livestock 
products which can be produced economically within the areas in competition 
with those areas on the prairies and in the park belt producing the same kind 
of livestock and raising identical crops. Cattle can be raised more cheaply on 
the prairies where they can be grazed on the native grasses than in the sparsely 
grassed woodland areas. For grains the grey-wooded soils are less productive 
than are the black soils of the park belt. This gives an advantage to the 
parkland farmer whether raising grain for direct sale or through livestock. There 
appears to be a relative advantage in the production of legumes in the woodland 
areas. This has been a highly lucrative business in some areas. Many of the 
problems the new settler faces are common to all who have to adapt themselves 
to a new environment, to learn by trial and error what crops to grow and what 
animals to produce and how these should be husbanded. An experimental stage 
must be gone through, a stage which may prove both costly and discouraging to 
the pioneer who is likely to have been brought up in a different type of farming 
country. 


Isolation.—The third set of problems are those connected with the social life 
and well-being of the pioneer and his family. Appraised by our modern standards 
the life of the pioneer farm family in our woodland settlements is a hard one. 
Due to isolation and distance to outside centres, they are often deprived of 
_ medical services, educational facilities, and contact with other desirable social 
institutions. 


Lack of Capital.—The fourth set and possibly those which overshadow all 
other problems is associated with the characteristic lack of capital in a newly- 
settled woodland area. Capital is needed to develop the farms and the community 
and to cut short that long drawn out period of establishment which keeps the 
new settlers at near poverty level. ; 


Classes of Pioneer Farms 


In general these more recent woodland settlements have many common 
characteristics. Three different classes of farms are discernible in each area. 
First, there are the non-commercial farms. Such farms may be operated by part- 
time farmers who make part of their living from the farm and part from working 
for wages. The latter usually brings in more cash than does the farm business. 
Possibly throughout the years lumbering has been the greatest single source 
of employment. Others in this same class draw pensions or funds from other 
sources, and supplement the regular stipend by living on a farm and deriving 
part of their living from it. Usually on these non-commercial farms, there is 
only a small acreage under cultivation. The second class consists of those which 
might be described as small commercial farms, where the operator devotes almost 
full time to the farm business and earns only a small part of the gross income 
from sources off the farm. These farms are still in a pioneer stage of develop- 
ment. The third class comprises the commercial farms which have developed 
and grown beyond the pioneer stage. 

About one-sixth of the farms covered in the study are part-time farms, 
two-thirds small commercial, and one-sixth large commercial. It is within the 
second group—the small commercial—that one might look for the basis of 
determining a minimum size unit, minimum capital, crop and livestock enterprise 
programs under varying circumstances necessary to give an adequate income in 
order to support the settler and provide for some expansion toward the third 
stage. 
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Minimum Size for Economie Units 


From the small commercial class of farms of the various studies, groups 
of farms were selected where the average surpluses above operating costs, capital 
maintenance, and farm family cash living costs, were adequate to pay off in a 
reasonable time the capital cost in the establishment of the farm unit. It was 
found that these varied in size from an average of 80 cultivated acres for 
the Debolt-Athabasca area farms studied in 1945 to 101 cultivated acres for 
the north Saskatchewan farms studied in 1942. The sizes of the individual 
farms making up these groups varied much more widely—from 50 acres of 
cultivated land up to 199. Farms were of mixed crop—live stock types, with 
emphasis generally placed on live stock on farms with less cultivated acres 
and on crops on farms with more acres under cultivation. 

Group averages for acres under cultivation, for total acres in the farm, 
and for the main items contained in the business. statements, for the particular 
years of the studies, are given in Table 1. 

The net farm incomes averaged from approximately $450 for the year 
1940-41 to $700 for the year 1942-48. There was a surplus averaging from 
about $150 up to a little less than $300 available for paying debts or for savings, 
after the extra money earned from sources off the farm was added to the net 
farm income, and the cash living cost of farm family deducted. 

These surpluses may be estimated at $300 to $500 (Table 2) assuming 
an equivalent level of living, and the same income from sources off the farm, 
on a 1945 cost-price basis. Actually, the surpluses would have been somewhat 
less than these as the prospect of a higher income would have encouraged a. 
greater outlay on living than what was accepted three years ago. 

A study of the small commercial farms averaging 80 acres of cropland in 
1945 in the Athabasca and Debolt areas of Alberta had for the business year 
1944-45, an average surplus above living costs of about $280. The income earned 
from sources off the farm which was included in this surplus averaged about $200. 

If these incomes were computed using prices based on the ten-year average 
1935-44 to estimate receipts, and the same period for costs, the results would be 
different than actually occurred in the Debolt-Athabasca area farms for 
1945. Without the outside income there would have been a deficit and not 
a surplus in the operation of these farms. In the other areas for which the farm 
operations and income statements of 1940-43 have been described, with the same 
ten-year (1934-45) average cost price structure, the estimated surpluses would 
have ranged about the same as the actual figures revealed by the farm statements 
for years 1940 and 1948. 

By and large in these newer settled areas a minimum. of 100 cultivated 
acres is required to give a reasonable assurance of the operator being able to earn 
a surplus to service some indebtedness for the development of the farm or to 
make savings. The suggestion of the size 100 acres also implies a farm 
organization with a program of crops and livestock enterprises of the kinds, 
acreages, and numbers usually found on similar sized units in the woodland 
areas of Western Canada. 

Capital Required For Economic Unit.—The experiences of the new settlers 
make it possible to determine the capital required to establish a unit of 100 
cultivated acres in woodland areas equipped to give the income indicated. 

Real Estate. First there is the cost of land improvement. The cost, of 
bringing the land under cultivation varied according to the density of the cover. 
Custom clearing generally fell within the range of $8 to $13. Almost all the 
accessible potentially arable land in the woodland regions to-day requires fairly 
heavy clearing and if based on to-day’s prices would cost from $12 to $20 per acre 
to clear and prepare the land for cultivation.1 In general a reasonable estimate 


1 Acton, B. K.—“The Use of Power Equipment in the Improvement of Alberta Bushlands.” 
Dominion Department of Agriculture, Publication 766, Dec., 1944. 
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would be $16 per acre. Assuming that the unimproved land was a free grant 
from the Crown the cost of a 100 acre cropping unit would amount to 100 x 
16—$1,600. 

Farm buildings, are needed as well as a water supply and fences. The 
house is usually the largest investment among these items. The average value 
placed on the houses on over one thousand pioneer woodland farms in Saskat- 
chewan surveys of the pioneer farm homes in 1941-43 was $330. This may be 
taken. as representative of values in every new settled area of the west. About 
12 years had elapsed since these homes were built and at the time of the survey 
only four per cent were rated as being in good condition. The original investment 
which in many instances was made at different times and over several years 
might be estimated at $550. The investment in barns averaged about one-half 
this amount and along with granary, fences and a water supply, it could be 
estimated that over $1,000 on an average had been invested in these small 
commercial farms to give only the essential building improvements. Generally, 
too, this does not cover the labour directly contributed by the operator and his 
family in construction. It is difficult to transpose these building figures into 
present day costs, but indications are that with a similar contribution in labour 
by new settlers as was made by the established settlers, $1,500 might cover this 
part of the capital outlay. This gives a total investment of $1,600 + $1,500, or 
$3,100 in real estate improvements for the small commercial farm in the wood- , 
land regions. 

Other Capital Items. But real estate is only one item of capital on a 
productive farm unit in the woodland area. There are also livestock, machinery 
and equipment, as well as feeds and supplies. The average investment in 
livestock on 230 of these small commercial farms in the Peace River and in 
northeastern Alberta in 1942 and 1943 amounted to nearly $1,000. With present 
prices the equivalent would be about $1,100. On the same farm the average 
value of machinery and equipment amounted to nearly $800. This might be 
considered as about one-half the value of the machinery at new machinery prices; 
viz., $1,600. The value of feeds and supplies carried on the same farms (mid- 
summer 1942 and 1943) averaged $120. At 1945 prices this would have been 
valued at $165. Thus a similar capital investment in livestock, machinery, and 
other equipment, and in feeds and supplies for a productive unit in the woodland 
areas such as described in 1945 would total $1,100 + $1,600 + $165 = $2,865. 
Along with a real estate investment of $3,100, the total investment in farm 
capital would amount to $5,965, or approximately $6,000. This is in addition 
to the original land grant of unimproved land. 

Probable Net Farm Revenues.—The surpluses earned above operating, 
capital maintenance and family cash living costs on these small commercial 
farms in the several areas, averaged $150 to $300 in the years from 1940 to 1943. 
Estimated on a 1945 cost-price basis and allowing for the same revenue from 
sources outside the farm. businesses, these surpluses would average $300 to $500. 
Assuming it was $400 per annum, such a surplus would pay off a capital invest- 
ment of $6,000 in 25 years with interest at 45 per cent per annum. 

The surpluses for payment of debts or for savings actually earned by the 
small commercial farms from 1940 to 1943 averaged from $150 to $300 for the 
several areas surveyed. A $225 per annum surplus would pay off a capital 
investment of $3,300 in 25 years with interest at 44 per cent per annum. 

Pioneer’s Capital in the Beginning.—New areas are usually settled by 
those who have very little capital assets—that is one of the reasons for moving 
into undeveloped areas. Moreover, private agencies are not interested in making 
loans in untried areas and public agencies usually follow a policy of waiting 
until the area is developed as security before making loans. The need for 
_ financial assistance is in the beginning. Of the 2,200 settlers who pioneered in 
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these woodland areas very few had $6,000 to invest in their homestead; very 
few had even the $3,3001. The average value of the assets of these settlers at 
the time of settlement ranged from $600 to $1,000, the average value of assets 
of one-third of the settlers being less than $500. Many did not have access to 
additional capital. The settlers of the small commercial farms referred to 
herein had been, at the time of the survey, on their present farms for about 
12 years on an average. 

Progress in Land Improvement and Effects.—The first land to be broken 
was that which required little clearing. There were open patches of grass-land 
surrounded by sparse growth of trees intermixed with fallen and rotting timber, 
the result of fires which had passed across the country a few years earlier. 
Settlers reported having been able to get from 9 to 18 acres of this broken 
per year. Slower progress was encountered in clearing and breaking the heavier 
treed land, an average of only six acres per year being reported for that with 
medium dense cover and only four acres per year with the dense tree growth 
cover. At the latter rate 25 years would elapse before adequate acreage could 
be broken to provide for the minimum size cultivated unit suggested. 

More and more of the dense cover will be encountered as settlement is 
expanded. If, too, from this slowly accumulating improved acreage enough 
must be earned to provide food and clothes for a growing family, for shelter, 
to buy tools and implements, and to accumulate livestock and all the other items 
of a productive farm plant, then the process is often a trying and laborious one 
and deprives deserving settlers and their families, of the comforts and necessities 
of life for a long period. This was exactly the lot of many of the pioneers 
who settled on bushland and whose experiences are the basis of the observations 
made herein. 

Levels of Living.2—In 1943 the average cash living expenditure per family 
for 200 of these representative pioneer farm families in northern Saskatchewan 
was $516. For 202 representative farm families in the older and established 
farming regions of Red Deer and Wetaskiwin in west central Alberta it averaged 
$1,031 per family, or exactly twice as much. Cash living costs include all items 
of the family budget, such as food, clothing, health, education, personal expenses, 
life insurance, etc. Food comprised 41 per, cent of total cash purchases for 
living for the pioneer farm families and only 35 per cent for the central Alberta 
farm families. Only two per cent of the pioneer farm homes had central heating 
facilities, 14 per cent a power washer, and 12 per cent a kitchen sink, compared 
with 30, 61, and 39 per cent, respectively, for the central Alberta farm homes. 
This was in 1943 after these pioneer farm families had spent 12 years in work 
and saving to build up a minimum sized unit. All of which suggests that capital 
be made available if the physical, climatic, and economic conditions warrant it, 
to establish quickly the minimum sized plant. 


Bases for Appraising Potential Settlement Areas 


The question which naturally follows is where and how extensive are the 
areas in Western Canada where the climate, physical and economic conditions 
warrant encouraging additional settlement. The studies referred to cover specific 
areas in northern Saskatchewan, in northeastern and western Alberta, asi well as 
the Peace River area of Alberta and the interior of British Columbia along the 
Prince George—Prince Rupert railway line. Even though broad reconnaissance 


1More than four-fifths of the present holdings were acquired by homestead or through a 
nominal purchasing plan which really meant a land grant from the Crown. 

2Turnbull, Helen M.—“A Level of Living Study of Families in the Pioneer Areas of 
Northern Saskatchewan.’ Dominion Department of -Agriculture, Economics Division (in 
co-operation with University of Saskatchewan) 1943. Unpublished. 

Edwards, F. M., Elliott, H. E., and Turnbull, Helen M.,—“Levels of Living of Farm Families 
in Representative Rural Areas of Western Canada.” Dominion Department of Agriculture, 
Rae ttt (in co-operation with Universities of Saskatchewan and Alberta) 1944. 

npublished. 
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soil surveys have not been completed in most of these areas, attempts have been 
made to estimate the extent of probable settlement possibilities in these and 
near adjacent areas. Considering areas being farmed at present, land may be 
assumed to be suitable for agricultural settlement if it compares favourably with 
respect to physical characteristics and climatice conditions, if it can be improved 
at no greater cost, and if commodities can be produced and marketed at the same 
expense. This sets the conditions for the operation of a farm that will support 
the operator and his family, and at the same time provide for the maintenance 
of the unit and permit some surplus being earned for improvements. To earn a 
pioneer’s level of living and a small surplus a farmer would need approximately 
100 acres of cultivatable land with adequate stock, equipment and buildings 
to enable him to utilize the land properly. On the basis of the surveys the 
surplus earned in pioneer areas would pay off the capital cost of the improve- 
ments, stock and equipment in a period of possibly 25 years. 

If an area is to be successfully settled, then along with farm development 
there will have to take place community development in the form of improved 
roads, better schools with higher educational facilities, health services and 
other social organizations, as well as establishment of additional economic 
‘services for operation of farm businesses. While this will probably mean 
lower costs for some services such as bringing goods into the community and 
taking goods to market, the development of economic and social services, 
means a rise in the level of living and will result in higher expenses. This will 
pear’ greater farm incomes than did the simpler life of the earlier pioneer 

ays. 

For the types of farming in general which can be anticipated for these 
areas, a higher earned income will require the increasing of the cultivated 
acreage per farm. More land will be broken out not only on the commercial 
farms, but also on the farms of the part-time farmers, many of which will 
be absorbed in the commercial farms. 

In the more recently settled areas about 50 per cent of the existing farms 
are a quarter section size, 30: per cent half section, and 20 per cent larger than 
one-half section. Where the soil is black and grey-black, and a goodly part 
of the parcel cultivatable, a quarter-section may be a large-enough unit 
to continue to support a farmer and his family in a growing and developing 
agricultural community. It is not likely to be adequate if the parcel is on 
predominantly grey-wooded soil and any considerable part is unsuitable for 
cultivation. In these representative areas of the more recently settled wood- 
land regions, roughly one-third of the land is of black and grey-black 
transition soils, and two-thirds are grey. Of the occupied land, in some areas 
farms average as high as 85 per cent potentially cultivatable land, other 
areas only 75 per cent, while still others less than 66 per cent. By and large, 
on most of the potential land for settlement, an economic farm unit would 
need to be no less than one-half section per settler. 


Potential Settlement Areas 


Saskatchewan.1 It has been estimated that in northern Saskatchewan 
there remains less than three million acres of unoccupied land arable for 
agriculture and much of this land occurs in scattered patches too small to 
encourage the growth of agricultural communities. The largest contiguous 
area comprising possibly one-half million acres of land lies along the 
Saskatchewan and Carrot Rivers in the northeastern part of the province, and 
a goodly part of it is covered with a heavy stand of merchantable timber. 


1 Mitchell, J., and Moss, H. C..—“Problems of Land Settlement in Saskatchewan.” Scientific 
Agriculture, December, 1942. Rass " 

Mitchell, J., Head, Soils Department, University of Saskatchewan, “Possibilities of Agricul- 
ture and Development of Other Resources in Northern Pioneer Areas in Saskatchewan.” Ninth 
Annual Meeting of Sask. Agric. Col. Grad. Assn., Fifth Series of Lectures, University of 
Saskatchewan, 1944, 
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Taste 1.—Gross Receipts, Expenses, Livina Costs AND SuRPLUS SMALL COMMERCIAL FARMS 
SETTLEMENT Stupres 1941-45 


Albert- North- 
Sangudo-| Northern Peace Gaeeare Athabasca 


mary ville : : 
Ghar Winfield Sask. River ad tae Debolt 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Gross receipts, with inventory 

MerPasee GH LON A uwo te Melly 1,388 1,150 1,316 1,108 1,811 1,640 
Expenses, with inventory de- 

GLORGOR Ge cca imalsesie nei Bye eaeke 903 701 796 551 1,100 953 
Not farm income. ty di iieias 485 449 520 tig Tt 687 
Family cash living............. 410 370 406 372 588 615 
Net income or surplus.......... 75 79 114 185 123 72 
Non-farm income....:.......... 72 77 172 70 93 207 
Surplus with non-farm income. . 147 156 286 255 216 279 
Cultivated acres.) i... 6000.8. 91 91 101 100 95 80 
ANOVA ACKES ORM O Veae ita LN av AN ag 214 306 Pe 301 291 280 
Year of business statement.....| 1940-41 | 1940-41 | 1941-42 | 1941-42 | 1942-43 | 1944-45 
Number of farms in above state- 

INGOTS Reuse ole eulene ee 212 66 389 158 72 33 
Total number instudy.......... 304 240 687 416 175 95 


TaBLE 2.—EstimaTeD Gross Receipts, Expenses, Living Costs aNnD SURPLUS 
SMALL CoMMERCIAL FARMS 
SETTLEMENT Stupies 1941-45 Bpasep on 1945 Priczs 


MER Sangudo- | Northern Peace biG tay Athabasca 
Gaerne Winfield Sask. River A Thocin Debolt 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Receipts, with inventory in- 

GHEASCS Ae laa aianmme ns Marnie 2,026 1,679 1,645 1,385 1,956 1,640 
Expenses, with inventory de- 

GREASE SIN ME I Man oe ara a 1,138 883 915 634 1,155 953 
INSU Troy INCOMMG. Li) ue ls 888 796 730 751 801 687 
Family cash living)... . 2.0204). 455 411 430 394 594 615 
Net income or surplus.......... 433 385 300 357 207 72 
Non-farm income............... v2 77 173 70 84 207 
Surplus, with non-farm income.. 505 462 473 427 291 279 


From 1931 to 1941 in northern Saskatchewan the number of farms increased 
by 6,800! due for the most part to the growth of new settlements. If all the 
arable land now unoccupied were to be settled, possibly another 6,800 farmers 
could be accomodated. But, as noted, 50: per cent of the farms, already there, 
are only a one-quarter section in size, and if there is to be an opportunity 
given for the now-settled people to increase their income and raise their level 
of living, some increase in acreage of many of these quarter section farms 
must be allowed for. Then it must be noted again, that much of this probable 
arable acreage lies in inaccessible scattered patches too small to support 
agricultural communities; so that possibly all the land suitable for agricultural 
development in the near future will not accomodate more than 3,000 new 
settlers. This estimate is a rough one, for as yet no systematic soil survey has 
been made in these northern potential settlement areas. 


1 Census of Canada. 
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Alberta.1—Rough estimates are available of the potential settlement areas 
in the woodland regions of Alberta, as only broad reconnaissance soil surveys 
have been made. In a few areas surveys have been made in some detail. There 
appears to be, however, very little unoccupied arable argicultural land in the 
northeastern and the western part of the province, other than that required to 
permit the expansion of existing farms into more satisfactory economic units. 
The Peace River area appears to be more promising. Within the Peace River 
area of Alberta, not including the Fort Vermilion, Hay Lakes, Nelson, and other 
more northerly regions, it is estimated there are about three million acres of 
potentially arable land. This will include much of what is described as second- 
class grey-wooded soil in addition to the first-class grey-wooded and the darker 
parkland soil. Much of this lies in fairly large blocks west of Hines Creek and 
Spirit River to the British Columbia boundary. Again allowing for land not 
readily accessible and scattered in patches too small to warrant encouraging the 
growth of agricultural communities, it has been estimated that acccomodation 
might be made for nearly 7,500 settlers in the Peace River country. This would 
mean doubling the number of presently occupied farms. 


British Columbia.—-The Prince George—Smithers area in British Columbia 
has been covered by a soil survey. About half the area has been mapped in 
considerable detail. It has been estimated that there are about 600,000 acres 
of unoccupied land comprising soils adaptable for agricultural production.2 If 
the pattern of this arable land were so interspersed among other types that in 
this utilization 100 and more acres could be successfully cultivated per farm, 
then one might estimate agricultural accommodation in this area for more than 
3,000 new settlers. But here again is the problem of providing for the farm 
expansion of those already settled and of the occurrence of small patches of 
desirable land too far removed from the main settled area to justify the 
encouragement of agricultural communities.2? Possibly the accommodation for 
2,000 new farm settlers would be all that could be reasonably hoped for 
under the present economic conditions. Even this would mean at least 160 per 
cent increase in present number of farms (including all types) in this general 


area, 
There are areas outside of those which have been dealt with specifically in 


the foregoing where it is believed possibilities for land settlement exist. It is 
believed the Peace River block in British Columbia offers such possibilities. 


1(1) Wytat, F. A., and Younge, O. R—“Preliminary Soil Survey Adjacent to Peace River, 
Alberta, West of Dunvegan.” Report No. 23, Research Council of Alberta, University of 
Alberta. 

(2) Wyatt, F. A..—“Preliminary Soil Survey of the Peace River-High Prairie-Sturgeon 
Lake Area.” Report No. 31, Research Council of Alberta, University of ‘Alberta. 

3) Archibald, E. S..—‘The Canadian North West.” C.S.T.A. Review, December, 1943. 

t3) Acton, B. K., Bowser, W. E., Carlyle, R.C., Paul, A., and Anderson, J. L..—“Alberta’s 
Land Resources and Their Future Settlement.” Paper prepared for C.S.T.A. Meeting, Edmonton, 
January, 1943. 4 f RAN ith 

2(1) Kelly, C. C. and Farstad, L—‘Soil Survey of Prince George District, British 
Columbia.” Unpublished. 

(2) Farstad, L., and Laird, D. G—‘Soil Survey of Vanderhoof-Smithers Area, British 
Columbia.” Unpublished. H : 

8 Anderson, W. J.—‘Study of Land Settlement in Prince George—Smithers Area, British 
Columbia.’ Dominion Department of Agriculture, Economics Division, (in co-operation with 
University of British Columbia). 

There were 153 farms out of the 263 included in the Pioneer Farm Business Surveys of 
1944 and 1945, of the crop, live stock and mixed crop—live stock types. Seventy-four of the 
remaining types were part-time and subsistence, and: the others consisted of specialized poultry, 
whole milk, and vegetable and forage seed farms. The 153 farms of the crop, live stock and 
mixed crop—live stock types were in general like the farms reported in the foregoing for 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. The surplus, including $183 obtained from sources off the farm 
above current operating, capital maintenance and farm family cash living costs averaged 
only $70. These farms contained an average of 87 acres cultivated and carried an average of ° 
18 productive animal units. While in part of the area crops were below normal, prices of farm 
products during this period were above the long-time average. It is apparent that the 86 
cultivated acres for the usual type of commercial] farms is too small a unit for making headway 
in paying debts or for savings in this area. 

60965—2 
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Although an estimate of 12,500 additional farm units was given above for the 
areas to which specific reference was made, yet one would hesitate to hazard 
an opinion as to the probable number of farm units which could be established 
in the less known areas. 


THE PIONEER FARM BUSINESS UNDER A WARTIME ECONOMY? 
B. K. Acton 


Many farmers who are developing farms in the wooded regions of the 
province of Alberta, probably feel that they have accomplished little during 
the past five or six years—that is, beyond the fact that they are somewhat older 
and more experienced. The cultivated acreage is still small and surrounded by 
plenty of bush; the buildings are not the most modern; a car of recent vintage 
is an unattainable luxury; and the amount of cash in the bank is insufficient 
to withstand any period of adversity. 

Through surveys conducted by the Economics Division, Dominion Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, since 1941, in the wooded regions of Alberta, we have 
been able to measure the rate of progress, and to note changes-in acreage 
cultivated, farm organization, earnings and level of living. During the past 
five or six years many changes have occurred in the pioneer districts and these 
changes can be attributed to wartime demands and consequent higher prices 
for farm products. 

At the start of the war many farmers were existing on homesteads having 
from 10 to 50 acres under cultivation, and with a one- or two-roomed log shack 
providing the comforts of home. In many cases one horse along with one 
provided by a neighbour furnished the power to clear and cultivate the land. 
Farm machinery was scarce, and sowing the seed broadcast was not uncommon. 
Although settlers were told the type of farming for which the grey wooded 
soils were suited, the world at large did not make any specific demand for any 
one particular farm product. The main problem and worry was to get cash, 
and the urgency for cash prohibited the adoption of better agricultural prac- 
tices. The living expenses included only the bare necessities as far as groceries 
were concerned, and a pair of overalls per year for Sunday wear. For amuse- 
ment, the settler took part in the local baseball game, and thus built up a 
healthy appetite which caused greater consumption of store foods, which took 
money to buy. | | 

What is the picture to-day as compared with that of the late “thirties”? 
The Economics Division conducted a farm management survey west of 
Edmonton in the Sangudo-Winfield Area four years ago for the farm business 
year of 1940. A similar study was made north of Athabasca for the farm 
business year of 1944. The two areas are more or less comparable, both being 
grey wooded soil districts and settled about the same time. In order to 
ascertain the effect of wartime demands and prices on the farm business, farms 
having similar acreages cultivated, and the same number of livestock, have 
been compared. Farms selected in 1940 had 72 acres of cropland and those 
selected in 1944, 82 acres of cropland. In each year 50 per cent of the cropland 
was devoted to wheat and oats production in equal proportions. In 1944, 
however, most farms had a few acres in legumes for seed production. This 
was not so in 1940. The average number of cattle per farm in each district 
was ten head and nineteen hogs. In each area four head of cattle and twelve 
hogs were sold per year per farm. 

Total amount invested in farm capital was: 1940—$4,800, and 1944—$5,100. 
The value of farm equipment showed an increase of $500 during this period, 
as a result of settlers having money to acquire much needed machinery. 


1 Excerpts from a radio talk given on January 18, 1946. 
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Total cash farm receipts climbed between 1940 and 1944. Factors definitely 
affecting increased farm receipts were— 

(1) A change in the price of wheat from approximately 70 cents per 

bushel to $1.25 per bushel at Fort William, 

(2) An increase of from $8 to $16 per 100 lbs. in the price of hogs, and 

(3) Availability of outside employment at increasing wage rates which 

doubled the farmers’ income from non-farm sources. During this 
period prices rose for cattle, cream, eggs and poultry, which all helped 
in “ boosting” the farm receipts. 

In 1940, the average cash receipts per farm were $900 and in 1944 they 
were $1,500. This $600 per year increase in receipts more than compensated 
for any increases in cash farm operating and capital expenses. These expenses 
only went up $350 per year. A better level of living was being enjoyed. Cash 
living expenses changed from $350 in 1940 to $615 in 1944 per family per 
year, or from $8 to $13 per person per month. 

After the current cash expenses had been met, what did the settler have 
for payment of debts or for savings? He had in 1940 only $120, and in 1944, 
_ $290. In other words, his farm surplus was greater by 24 times, while at the 
same time he enjoyed a much higher level of living. 

The factors mainly responsible for this improved position are: first, the 
demands for food for the armies and our allies forced prices to rise for agri- 
cultural commodities in order to encourage farmers to produce adequate 
supplies. Second, where the current price was not sufficient to bolster pro- 
duction, a further addition was made to the price in the form of a subsidy. 
At the same time the Government placed ceiling prices on essential consumer 
goods in order to stabilize the cost of production and the cost of living. By 
1944 the index price of goods the farmers had to sell was relatively higher 
than the index price he had to pay for services and commodities compared 
with pre-war years. 

Because of this, many of the farmers in the wooded regions of Alberta have 
had larger incomes and have been able to develop their farms from a part 
time subsistence business into a full time and more efficient enterprise. Many 
are now getting out of the “ bush ” and away from the old problems associated 
with pioneer days. 


SUBSIDY PAYMENTS MADE BY THE DOMINION DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


During the calendar year 1945 the Dominion Department of Agriculture 
paid out a net amount of 89-3 million dillars in subsidies and bonuses. These 
subsidies comprised direct cash payments to farmers in the case of wheat 
acreage reduction, milk, butterfat and cheese, while indirect subsidies provided 
feed and fertilizer assistance. All payments were the direct result of wartime 
economic conditions. 

Subsidies and Farm Cash Income.—Estimates of ‘cash income from the 
sale of farm products’ prepared by the Agricultural Branch of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics included bonuses or subsidies paid by the Dominion or 
Provincial Governments to farmers for the production of the commodities 
subsidized. In the Prairie Provinces where equalization payments have been 
included in the prices farmers have been receiving for oats and barley since 
April, 1943, these payments were included in the prices used to calculate the 
total value of sales. A guaranteed minimum price of wheat was used in 
estimating the cash income. The amount paid during the year on account of 
wheat participation certificates was entered separately. 

However, payments made under the Wheat Acreage Reduction Act, the 
Prairie Farm Assistance Act, and the Prairie Farm Income Act, were not 
included in the estimates of cash income from the sale of farm products. The 
following payments are included in the cash income estimates: 
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Dairy Products.— (Items 1-5) Price subsidy payments made by the Federal 
Government are included in prices received by farmers and used for cash income 
estimates for milk sold to distributors, cheese factories and condenseries, and 
butterfat sold to creameries. 

Hog Premiums.—(Item 7) The quality premiums form part of this price 
reported by the farmers. 

Vegetables—(Item 17) Cash income estimates are prepared from prices 
which include subsidies or bonuses paid on canning crops. 

Fruits—(Item 18) Subsidies or bonuses paid through canneries or processors 
are incorporated in the prices for preparation of cash income estimates. 

Wool.—(Item 19) Reported farm price includes bonus on wool quality. 

Dried Beans.—(Item 21) Farm price includes the subsidy paid on this crop. 


STATEMENT OF RECONCILIATION 
Casu Farm INcoMzEs AND Sussipy PAYMENTS, 1945 


(million dollars) 
Cash income from ‘sale of farm’ products... ....4 00.000. .0 ess 596.0 
A _. (excluding direct subsidies) 
Subsidies paid direct to farmers.......... 0c cece cece ee cen ecence 58.2 
Total cash income including direct subsidies!...............05: 1654.2 
POPC AUR y) LCOS Lines Wire wach ake asl Old tala: wie la ibns eale wl's/8, 0:4 6.4 
Total cash income from farming operations®................... 1660.6 


1 As published by Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

2 Includes P.F.A.A., P.F.I.A., and W.A.R.A. (Items 14-15-16). 

3 In addition the Dominion Government paid cut 24-7 million dollars under feed, 
seed, fertilizer and lime assistance programs, (Items 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13 and 20), 
and approximately $6,000 for cheese factory improvement (Item 6 ). 


CANADIAN MEAT BOARD EXPORTS, 19451 
F. M. ScHRADER 


Heavy shipments of beef, mutton, lamb and canned meats and compara- 
tively lighter shipments of bacon and hams characterized the Meat Board export 
operations in 1945. Increases from the previous year in cattle, sheep and lamb 
slaughterings and the restrictions placed on the export of live cattle and lambs 
were reflected in the increased exports of beef, mutton and lamb. Reduced hog 
slaughterings resulted in lighter bacon shipments although the product of 
approximately 60 per cent of the inspected hog slaughter was exported. 

Pork Preducts.—Under the 1944-45 Bacon Agreement the Government of 
Canada undertook to ship to the United Kingdom a minimum of 900 million 
pounds of bacon and hams during the two year period. The minimum quantity 
to be shipped each year was 450 million pounds. In 1944 the inspected hog 
slaughter (from which all exports are drawn) was 8:77 million, the greatest 
in the history of Canada. Slightly more than 700 million pounds of bacon 
and hams, which was the product of two-thirds of the kill, were shipped to 
the United Kingdom. In 1945 hog slaughterings dropped 35 per cent from the 
previous year. Declining production resulted in reduced quantities of bacon 
and hams available for export, although 408-5 million pounds were directed 
to export trade. During the two year period covered by this agreement 1,109 
million pounds of bacon were exported to the United Kingdom. This quantity 
of bacon was produced from the carcasses of nine million hogs. 

The quality of Canadian bacon shipped to the United Kingdom during the 
war years has been well maintained. In 1939, 60-5 per cent of all Wiltshire 
sides were grade A sizeable. In the succeeding years this percentage dropped 


till it reached a low of 46-4 in 1943 and recovered to 59-1 in 1945. This is a 


good record of quality considering the extremely heavy production during 
1 for further reference see “Wartime Developments in the Canadian Livestock and Meat 
Trade” by H. K. Leckie, Heonomic Annalist, November, 1945, and February, 1946. 
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the war years. However, further improvements in quality are necessary to 
ensure Canada’s ability to compete successfully in the post war market. 
Producers and packers share this responsibility. 

Although bacon is the most important pork product handled by the Board, 
substantial quantities of pork offal, canned pork and casings for sausage 
manufacture, were shipped to the United Kingdom in the period under review. 
Reduced hog slaughterings also resulted in reduced shipments of these products. 

During the six year period 1940-45 the Meat Board handled 3,141 million 
pounds of bacon and hams valued at $644 million, and 156 million pounds of 
pork offal, canned pork and lard valued at $25 million. In addition, 2-7 million 
bundles of hog casings valued at $3-8 million were shipped to the United Kingdom 
for use in the manufacture of over 100,000 miles of sausage. 


MEAT BOARD EXPORT OPERATIONS 
1939-43 1944-45 Agreements? 


Product Agree- 1944. | 1945 Total 
ments! 


(000 Omitted) 


18 Von (ea MOY Oc A NF AD PO IT BR Wp. 12,0382) /173 700, 620 408,514 | 3,141,307 
$ 397, 296 154,038 92, 202 643,536 

rearic MEP ATSI) cole aba eb eC iene INS Lake a, lb. 37,486 13,311 10, 121 60, 918 
$ 4,044 a7) 1,196 6,815 

Dee eee es CA Ns ok a en ORAL ON RL Me Mca lb. 4,412 SOF auch wee sy Ree 13,385 
$ 375 BESO uae! aes ee iat | 1,555 - 

CANTO: EOP bik. Scie aiies aye Lee Ave Oo lb. 18, 480 33, 884 6,518 58, 882 
$ 5955 9, 660 1,857 16, 672 

Cera inner: bee ttsin Mam eydiaciow 4/cn gO AE Le AN UT bdl. 1,214 847 666 Blane 
$ 1,543 1,238 991 Sire 

A NTR go ami Ua AER ROPE Cy a ee asa eM se 808 808 
. Sa el MEPS ee a a 81 81 

PrGOter DONC SS eel tes eee ee Le ee ee eh ne TOSI ac cae 55,196 47,599 102,795 
TAS Be Cte NY 2 11,877 11,692 23,569 

Peet-bone-dn hohe kG. do he ak Se ek ea ¢ Ue Pae ei eg aa ig 74,418 138,312 212,730 
BR ecm 14, 463 28,166 42,629 

Mutton and Barly at eae lit Sue OS ee 1,153 10, 0824 11,235 
Sy Rath i acl ad 257 2, 4284 2,685 

Cher Canned iets: Na iae ee herk Me eh eine et Lehre aT erie aie abi 126, 509 126,509 
bar eee ok Mare eed Saeed SN es 26,441 26,441 

DOR LV aii 28200 CLLR BNA Shee lahat OU ete. aia $ 408, 413 194, 288 165, 054 767,755 


1First bacon purchase Oct. 31, 1939, last bacon purchase Dec. 25, 1943. 
2Covering calendar years 1944 and 1945. 

Total shipments with values of Meat Board Purchases to end of 1945. 
4Purchases of 1945-Product. Contract ends Dec. 31, 1946. 


Beef.—The first Beef Agreement covered the calendar years 1944 and 1945. 
The British Ministry of Food agreed to accept delivery of a maximum of 112 
million pounds of beef in 1944 and 134 million pounds in 1945. However, by 
1944 herd building and the restrictions placed on the export of live cattle 
resulted in an increase in the inspected slaughter of 33 per cent above the 1943 
kill which was 1,020,200 head. Beef exports amounted to 147 million pounds, 
carcass basis. 

_ In the following year the Ministry of Food agreed to accept delivery of 
Canada’s surplus beef. The maximum quantity of beef specified in the agree- 
ment was deleted. The 1945 cattle slaughter was 1,814,000 head, the highest in 
the history of the Dominion. Exports increased proportionately to 201-8 
million pounds, carcass basis. 
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By agreement, a maximum amount of the beef shipped to the United 
Kingdom was in boneless form. In 1944 about 50 per cent was boneless. beef. 
This meant that lower grade beef was utilized in this manner. Approximately 
80 per cent of the quantity shipped was graded cow, plain and manufacturing 
beef and 20 per cent was red and blue brand and commercial beef. In 1945 
only 30 per cent of total beef shipments was in boneless form. The increase in 
the export of carcass beef resulted in increased shipments of the better grades. 

Mutton and Lamb.—An ‘agreement providing for the shipment to the United 
‘Kingdom of a maximum of 20 million pounds of mutton and lamb covers the 
period July 1, 1945 to December 31, 1946. Export permit restrictions were 
replaced on sheep and lambs in July, 1945 and by September quantities of 
mutton and lamb were being received by the Board for export. By December 
31, 1945, 10 million pounds had been purchased for shipment under this 
agreement. 

Canned Meat.—Production of canned meat lunch was undertaken in 1944 
and by the middle of the following year Canadian packers were producing 
meat lunch, meat paste, meat spread and blood sausage for shipment to 
liberated areas of Europe, UNRRA and for Military relief. Production of 
canned pork, which had commenced in 1942, for shipment to the United 
Kingdom, was continued although in reduced volume. Canned meat ship- 
ments during 1944 and 1945 amounted to 167 million pounds and were valued 
at $38 million. 


BOOK REVIEWS . 


Co-operative Organizations and Post-War Relief—International Labour Office, Montreal, 

173 pages, $1.00, 1944. 

The Co-operative Movement and Present Day Problems—Initernational Labour Office, 

Montreal, 202 pages, $1.00, 1945. 

Every public body, organization and nation now engaged in the twin tasks 
of reconstruction and rehabilitation is basing its hopes for success on co- 
operation. Not the least among these is the co-operative movement. During 
the past 100 years its growth and success has been predicated on the solution 
of problems by mutual understanding and goodwill between co-operative asso- 
- ciations and by the willingness and good faith of its leaders. It is not sur- 
prising then that the International Labour Office should come forward with 
these two volumes which call for recognition of the potentialities of the co- 
operative movement in rehabilitation and reconstruction, and demand for it a 
place among the institutions now striving for a better world. At the same 
time, international co-operative organizations are urged to show initiative and 
leadership in the solution of post-war problems and to aid, in every way, great 
peacetime agencies like UNO, UNRRA, and FAO. 

The first study, which was published in 1944, gives a general picture of 
the co-operative ‘movement in the years immediately preceding the war. It 
deals with the nature of co-operative association and the structure of the 
movement, and provides a general background of co-operative history which is 
unusually informative and helpful. All this is covered in parts I and II. 

The third part of the study considers what the co-operative movement can 
do in the problem of relief in the immediate post-war period. In this section 
the state of the co-operative distributing network in Europe is reviewed and 
it is surprising to learn that it is still, despite the ravages of war, in working 
shape. It is claimed, too, that members and personnel are ready and keen to 
re-organize. The estimate of co- operative societies in Europe, not including 
Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia and Russia, is not Jess than 18,000. In 
addition there are 11,000 agricultural co- operative societies with distributive 
activities. The study estimates there is a minimum of 111,000 urban and rural 
distributive units or stores of warehouses available for use in relief operations. 
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The second volume—“ The Co-operative Movement and Present Day 
Problems ’—forms a sequel and complement to the first and the two studies 
form a single whole. Throughout both works no attempt is made to define a 
future plan. Rather the presentation is one of material whereby the movement 
can fit itself into whatever plans are made by other agencies.. Part I of the 
second study considers the possibilities of co-operative action in fields where 
Canadians are active and most interested, those of agricultural production and 
fisheries. 

International conferences and meetings since the end of the war have 
emphasized the importance of food and agriculture in any program of recon- 
struction. Both the Hot Springs and Quebec conferences of FAO noted the role 
of co-operatives in the vital task of production and marketing of food. An 
elaboration of this role is presented in Part I. This part concerns itself with 
the extent to which the co-operatives are equipped to supply important agri- 
cultural rehabilitation requisites, such as feeding stuffs, fertilizers and seeds. 
In the essential field of agricultural credit the place of rural credit societies is 
important. It is noted that these societies in 1937 numbered 45,000 and covered 
more than 84 million holdings in twenty-five European countries. In each country 
these societies are federated into central banks which provide medium and long- 
term credit, while the societies themselves handle immediate short-term loans. 
Marketing facilities in all lines are analyzed and the section ends as follows: 

“> as soon as conditions of production and exchange return to normal 
these various co-operative bodies will be able to resume their habitual functions 
not only as a vast mechanism of orderly marketing, but as guides and regu- 
lators of production.” | 

Employment and the improvement of the standard of living are reviewed 
in Part II. Visualizing a temporary glut on the labour market through demob- 
ilization and transfer from war to peace production, the contribution of the 
co-operatives to a high level of employment and income is discussed under 
three heads: (1) co-operatives among the unemployed, (2) workers’ productive 
co-operatives and (8) the contribution of co-operative organizations to the 
restoration of production of consumer goods in war-ravaged countries, Standards 
of living are improved when real income is raised and these studies hold that 
the co-operative form of organization, both producer and consumer, does just 
that. In the important fields of health and nutrition examples are given where 
co-operatives took leadership or supported enthusiastically governmental pro- 
posals for improvement. Insurance and credit are two other fields where co- 
operatives are playing an important part and where their influence will con- 
inue to be felt. | 

These two studies will greatly assist in all phases of post-war planning 
since they should satisfy the need for information on the co-operative movement 
which might arise in the immediate post-war years. It remains for the leaders 
of the movement to see that such a need does arise. This task is placed squarely 
in their hands by the I.L.0. If these leaders wish to make a strong bid for 
recognition of the movement’s possibilities they are supplied, in these two 
volumes, with ample ammunition. The I.L.0. is to be congratulated on its 
timely provision of this ammunition—its judicious use is commended to the 
movement. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Price Stability Measures.—The Canadian Government has announced that 
it will maintain price control as long as the present emergency exists. The 
following four major steps have been taken to effect this decision. A list of 
all goods and services which continue subject to price control has been issued. 
A revised system of pricing imported goods has been inaugurated. The exchange 
rate of the Canadian dollar has been raised to parity with the United States 
dollar. Subsidy payments are to continue. These measures are designed to 
improve the effectiveness of price control, to prevent undue increases in prices 
in Canada and to encourage a greater supply of scarce goods which are generally 
imported. 

Economic forces contributing to upward pressures on the price ceiling include 
the following: The strong effective, domestic demand resulting from a high level 
of employment and wages and an accumulation of unfilled wants; the continued 
shortages of materials and trained labour; rising prices in foreign countries with 

“which Canada has strong commercial ties. 


Farmers’ Income Tax.—The Minister of Finance, in the Budget for the 
fiscal year 1946-47, announced a revision in the method of computing income tax 
for farmers and fishermen. These primary producers will be given the oppor- 
tunity of having their annual income taxed on the basis of the average of the 
previous three years. For the year 1946 and subsequent years, all farmers and 
fishermen who wish to take advantage of this proposal will be required to file 
returns each year whether or not they have taxable incomes. In 1948 those who 
have made returns for 1946 and 1947 will be entitled to average their incomes 
for the three years 1946 to 1948. This measure will provide definite relief for 

_ those producers located in areas where crop yields vary to a great extent from 
year to year. . 

Grain Exports.—Canada’s commitments to provide increased shipments of 
grain to relieve the famine situation in Europe and Asia have been fulfilled 
successfully. During the six months ending June 30, 1946, Canada exported 
13-5 million bushels of oats and 150 million bushels of wheat in the form of 
flour and grain. This huge movement of grain and flour was the second largest 
in the history of the Canadian grain trade and includes the surplus from the 

1945 crop and the last of Canada’s wartime reserves. 


Live Stock Slaughterings.—A smaller livestock population on farms 
_resulted in reduced inspected slaughterings of hogs, cattle and calves, during the 
first 6 months of 1946. Hog slaughterings totalled 2,373,000 which was 29 per 
cent less than in the first 6 months of 1945. In eastern Canada the reduction 
was 12 per cent but in western Canada it was 39 per cent. The cattle slaughter 
was 668,000 during the period January to June, 1946. This was a 9 per cent 
reduction, practically all occurring in the East. There were 404,000 calves 

- slaughtered in the first 6 months of 1946, a reduction of 11 per cent-fronf thee... 


corresponding period of 1945. Sheep and lamb slaughterings incrg ged\by 25 per pe 
_ tent and were 330,000. This increase occurred mainly in weste; anada. . 
68123—1 é oe 
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SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE DOMINION EXPERIMENTAL FARMS 


Experimental Farms facilitated the settlement of the West by the populariza- 
tion of the dry farming technique of summerfallow and the discovery of marquis 
wheat. These farms have a history of sixty years of service to Canadian agri- 
culture and were established as a branch of the Dominion Department of 
Agriculture in 1886. Their function, as cited in The Experimental Farm Stations 
Act of that year is “the promotion of agriculture, by the dissemination of useful 
and practical information respecting matters connected therewith”. Under the 
present organization of the Department of Agriculture the work of the Experi- 
mental Farms is to promote improvements in the practice of farming by 
conducting experiments and research on practical farm problems throughout the 
Dominion, and by demonstrating under actual farm conditions the results of such 
work wherever they can be usefully applied. 


The main lines of investigation included livestock breeding and nutrition; 
dairying; the testing of cereals and other field crops, grasses and forage plants, 
fruits, vegetables and trees; the study of seeds, fertilizers, plant diseases and 
insect pests; the investigation of diseases of domestic animals; and “any other 
experiments and researches bearing upon the agricultural industry of Canada, 
which are approved by the Minister”. 


During the sixty years since its establishment the Experimental Farms 
Service has expanded with the development of Canadian agriculture to the present 
organization comprising, in addition to the Central Farm, 28 Branch Farms and 
Stations, 6 Sub-Stations, 8 Laboratories, 157 Illustration Stations and 51 
District Experiment Sub-Stations. The work of research at the Central Farm, 
originally conducted by a handful of specialists, is now allotted to the ten 
Divisions of Animal Husbandry, Bees, Cereals, Economic Plant Fibre, Field 
Husbandry, Forage Plants, Horticulture, [llustration Stations, Poultry and 
Tobacco. In addition, several stations which have served their periods of use- 
fulness have been closed and many lines of work developed on the Farms now 
constitute the functions of other branches of the Department of Agriculture. 


Gradually, with the increase of settlement and the growing complexity of 
agricultural production, together with the recognition of regional difference in 
soil, climate and the adaptation of crops and livestock, it became necessary to 
open new experimental stations, until each major farming district was so served. 
Later, as the peculiar needs of smaller districts became apparent the practice 
of conducting demonstrations and trials on a large number of suitably located 
private farms was adopted. Laboratories were set up at points where peculiar 
problems, requiring fundamental research were encountered. In this manner the 
services of the Experimental Farms have kept pace in some measure with con- 
tinually emerging needs. a 
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Crop Outlook.—Favourable growing conditions in the prairie provinces 
have resulted in a wheat crop prospect of about 20 per cent above last year’s 
282 million bushels. At the end of June, the Bureau of Statistics estimated that 
the Alberta crop would be 27 per cent above the long time yield. The Saskatche- 
wan crop was estimated at 23 per cent above last year and the Manitoba crop 
at a 3 per cent increase. Heavy rains fell during the first two weeks of July. 
As a result, crop conditions in Alberta and Saskatchewan have been well main- 
tained and improvements occurred in Manitoba. No serious insect infections 
have been reported but hail damage has been reported in Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan. The condition of fall wheat is slightly better than last year and the crop 
is expected to be at least normal. 

Feed grain crops in nearly all parts of Canada are in better condition than 
last year but the condition of hay and pasture is less favourable. 

The 1946 fruit crop is expected to exceed last year’s production in every case 
except grades which remain unchanged. The first estimate of the Bureau of 
Statistics indicates that the 1946 crops of apples, pears, plums, peaches, apricots, 
raspberries and grapes will be greater than the average production for the 10-year 
period 1935-44. The acreage of major vegetable canning crops contracted by 

processors is 29 per cent above the 1945 average. 


Business Activity.—Physical volume of production, as reflected in the 
index published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, continued to follow the 
downward trend which commenced early in 1944. Reconversion and shortage 
of materials were reflected in a steady decline in the manufacturing index from 
202-8 in January, 1946, to 186-9 in May. Activity in distribution followed a 
similar movement and the index declined from 198-7 in January to 173-4 in 
May. Shortages of building materials were reflected in less than normal new 
business obtained by the construction industry in May. Mineral production and 
output of electric power have increased during the first 5 months of 1946. The 
index of electric power output rose steadily from 151-8 in January to 166-5 
in May. The index of mineral production increased from 119-7 in January to 
155-8 in May. 

Wholesale prices continued their upward movement during the first 6 months 
of 1946 and the index was 109-1 in June. The June price index for farm products 
was 109-5, an increase of 2-5 points from the February index. The cost of living 
index advanced 1-6 points in June. The major part of the increase was due 
to higher prices for milk, fresh vegetables, eggs and meat. 


AGRICULTURE AND WORLD TRADE NEGOTIATIONS 
L. Lor1nez 
Intreduction.—Any intelligent discussion of what is agriculture’s stake in 
the impending world trade negotiations must take into consideration not only 
the changes brought about by the two wars, but also the broader economic setting 
that deeply influences foreign trade in agricultural commodities. The following 
discussion proposes to outline the most important shifts in world economy and 
social thinking arising out of the last war. Their influence upon future trading 
systems and upon world agriculture will be discussed under the following 
headings :— 
Shifts in national debts 
Shifts in balances of international payments 
Changes in population, production patterns and government systems. 
The above changes are analyzed to focus the problems that the forthcoming 
international trade conference will be called upon to solve. A preliminary 
meeting has been called for October, and the full conference is scheduled for 
next spring. 
It would be idle to speculate on what kind of world trade system will emerge 
from these talks. When the negotiations begin, however, many people not 
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specialized in international trade, will find it difficult to interpret the news 
correctly. An ‘attempt will, therefore, be made in a second article to be published 
in the next issue, to give a short outline of various trading systems, together with 
a sketchy critical appraisal of their performance record, particularly as regards 
trade in agricultural commodities, 

Shifts in National Debis.—Wartime expenditures and the cost of social 
security have resulted in the accumulation of considerable national debts in 
most countries of the world. 

In the United Kingdom, the 1945-46 budgetary deficit reached the huge 
sum of over 2°3 billion pounds sterling! and had to be covered by borrowing. 
In 1900 the British national debt totalled a little over £0:6 billion. At the out- 
break of the second world war it was £8-5 billion, and by 1946 it exceeded £24-0 
billion. This means a debt of over £521 per head of population. 

Taking Canada as another example, a deficit of $1-74 billion for the 
financial year 1945-46 caused an increase of equal amount in the nation’s net 
debt. Twenty years ago, the deficit from March 31, 1925 to March 31, 1926 


was reduced by $27-7 million. Ten years ago, the net national debt was increased | 


from 1935 to 1986 by only $0-16 billion. The annual rate of increase prior to 
1941 was moderate. 

Total net national debt stood at about $2-48 billion in 1925, $2-85 billion 
in 1935, and $3-27 billion in 1940. From that year on, it advanced by leaps 
and bounds: 


Year Billion dollars Year Billion dollars 
ROS Re Se ane eee es 3.65 i Wile beg Sea eR RE Phe ton 8.74 
ORD Pie 23 8 es iats N ee 4.05 OARS, Bias Dea chalet cas! Uae 11.30 
POS SLE oS Se GOR MGEN, 2 Mek e an 6.18 DOR , vata eee hiss aes 13.04 


On the basis of 1941 population figures, the per capita net national debt 
increased from about $318 in 1941 to over $1,130 by 1946. 

The main causes for the recent accumulation of national debts in most 
countries of the world have arisen from two sources: expenditures for carrying on 
the war and an increase in social security expenses. Society has developed 
a new conscience and Government responsibility for the individual’s welfare 
has imposed inevitable burdens upon national treasuries. 

In Britain, the average expenditure on social services was less than £1 per 
head per year in 1900, whereas by 1946 it advanced to £13. The Economic 
League in publishing these figures in 1946, concludes: “We have got to fight 
as we have never fought before for. our future as a great trading nation.” 

In New Zealand, the 1945-46 budget contained provisions for social security 
expenditures amounting to £22-5 million out of £105-4 representing total dis- 
bursements for the year. 

In presenting the budget to the Federal Parliament of Australia, on Sep- 
tember 7, 1945, the Treasurer pointed out that the cost of the social security 
program was expected to represent almost one-half of all disbursements for the 
year, with the exception of war expenditures. 

There have been very substantial increases in social welfare expenditures 
in other countries as well. These, together with war spending, have resulted in 
heavy tax burdens. In Britain all taxes, local and national, direct and indirect, 
work out to about £70 per head per year of the population, compared with 
£4 in 1913. 

In order to be able to carry these heavy debts, national income must be 
high. Failing this, taxes required to service the debt would represent so. large 
a percentage of people’s income that private initiative would be seriously 
impaired. 

The most effective way of advancing national income is by raising produc- 
tion levels. Once production levels are increased, markets must be found for 


1At present rates £1 equals $4.02. 


Se 
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the resulting surplus goods. While a few relatively under-developed countries 
may find domestic markets for most of the additional output required, this 
is not the case with industrially well advanced nations. 

In the case of Canada, there is little hope of finding a domestic market 
for most of these surplus products. A population in excess of 100 million 
people would be required to make full use of farm produce and timber resources 
that are now placed on the market each year. Actually, Canada has only about 
12 million inhabitants at the present time. Britain is even more dependent 
on foreign markets. The New Zealand Minister of Finance, when introducing 
the 1945-46 budget, stressed the need for building up exports “to pay for imports 
and encourage manufacturing in order to provide employment.” 

This means that in order to maintain a high national income and provide 
employment, a large portion of the surplus goods produced must be marketed 
abroad. In Canada, foreign trade accounts for about one-third of the national 
income, in some other countries for a much higher percentage. Indebtedness 
arising from the last war compels most nations to increase their national 
income by means of exports, and at the same time to avoid increasing their 
debts. At the present time, this end is achieved by keeping imports at the lowest 
possible level. As to the future, the following statement published recently 

in a British official release may be of some significance: 

“In the immediate years ahead, Britain has a colossal task to recover from 
(wartime) losses. Above all, she will have to plan her imports and exports 

_ with the greatest care, so as to make them jointly bring her back most quickly 
to a normal position.’ 

Similar warnings have been sounded in many former creditor countries. 


Shifts in Balances of International Payments.—The internal debt of 
almost all important countries of the world increased greatly during the war years. 
Although there are limits to the internal debt that a country can carry, payments 
and repayments of interest or principal are merely transfers of money inside 
the country. This is not true in the case of foreign debts and that is why 
almost every country in the world is anxious to avoid their accumulation. 
Equalizing receipts from abroad with payments to foreign countries is the 
essence of the trade balance problem. Since nearly every country in the world 
is now making plans to expand exports, while the actual policies being pursued 
by most appear to be planned to keep imports down to a minimum in order 
to restore equilibrium, the problem of finding paying markets for planned 
increases in export goods is the crucial one facing planners of future international 
trade systems. 

What happened to the trade balances of belligerent nations can be illustrated 
by the case of the United Kingdom, Germany and France, which were the foremost 
buyers of farm produce before the war. The first two countries in 1938 accounted 
for the following percentages of total world imports of specified commodities: 
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Before the last war, Britain had overseas balances totalling some £2 billion. 
Today, the greater part of these assets is gone; instead, the United Kingdom owed 
more than £6 billion abroad early in 1946, a debt of £130 per head. | 

The prospective problem of future German trade balances is one of the 
major question marks in European reconstruction. If victorious nations with 
almost intact productive resources are confronted with heavy deficits in 
their balances of trade, it is not hard to imagine the effect of extensive wartime 
destruction and dismantling of German industrial capacity upon that country’s 
future foreign trade accounts. 


2 Address by Hon. J. A. MacKinnon, Minister of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa, April 10, 


8 United Kingdom Tariffs and Imperial Preference, October, 1945. 
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The deficit in the international payments of France during 1946-50 is 
estimated at 6,150 million US. dollars.¢ This figure is based on “essential 
imports” and “probable” exports. Owing to this prospective short-fall, the 
French import program is naturally an austere one. 

Even though the estimate foresees liquidation of the greater part of French 
public and private mobilizable foreign assets, and the accumulation of heavy 
foreign indebtedness, available foreign means of payment will not be sufficient 
to enable the country to carry out its Five-Year reconstruction plan. The 
balance-sheet shows the following picture: 


Million $ 

Public and private @old: and currency assets Col. o. ses Seeley es ore 3,000 
Reparations and credits from countries other than the U.S. .......... 940 
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5,090 
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Under these circumstances it is understandable that the French Govern- 
ment has reserved the right, when signing the United States loan agreement, to 
control imports so long as the balance of payments remains unfavourable. 


Netherlands import needs during 1946 are estimated at 2-0-2-3 billion 
euilders (1 gilder equals 88 cents) compared with anticipated exports of about 
0-6-0-7 billion, leaving a deficit of 1-3-1-7 billion. 


The final result of all these dislocations is that in the postwar world the 
United States has emerged as the most important creditor nation while Canada 
may become the next in importance if present large scale lending activities 
continue. Former creditor nations: the United Kingdom, the Netherlands, 
France, and others, have lost or are losing most of their foreign assets. As a 
consequence, they will not be able to balance their payments accounts with 
income from foreign investments. 


The significance of these shifts is obvious if we consider the following few 
facts: 

The average total value of exports from all countries® of Europe for the 
1934-38 period was about $5,800 million in terms of old U.S. gold dollars.6 
Imports were valued for the same period at 7,525 million gold dollars. Thus, 
about 1,725 million gold dollars’ worth of goods was paid for by means of 
services and income from interests and dividends abroad. The United Kingdom 
imported goods for 2,332 million gold dollars and exported for 1,321 million 
gold dollars. The difference of 1,011 million gold dollars represents the lion’s 
share of the European import surplus over exports, as shown above. 


France accounted for roughly another 300 million gold dollars. Average 
imports during 1934-38 reached about 884 million gold dollars, compared with 
exports valued at $589 million. The Netherlands supplied about $118 million, 
with imports at 428 million gold dollars, and exports at $310 million. Italy, 
Belgium and a few other countries made up the balance of the gap of 1,725 
million gold dollars between imports and exports. 


All these countries derived huge sums from interests and dividends on 
their foreign investments before the war which enabled them to import more 
than they exported. This income reached the following average yearly figures 
in the case of two countries: 


Country Period Million gold $ 
Uniteds nga i) oie e oes ast ee ate ante cies amore ak 1934-37 574 
France: -Gind ‘coloties) “ancebs. «ho ten cdosee eee ee 1934-36 130 


4The London Heonomist, June 8, 1946. 
5 Except Spain, which was engaged in a Civil War at that time. 
8 Statistical Yearbooks of the League of Nations, 1937-38 and 1939-40. 
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In addition to this source, capital transactions and services helped to fill 
the gap and maintain imports at high levels. 

On the other hand, during 1934-38 the United States imported annually 
goods valued at 1,307 million gold dollars and exported 1,551 million gold 
dollars’ worth—an excess of exports over imports averaging 244 million gold 
dollars per year. ‘This disparity is likely to increase materially in postwar 
years. The following statement was made in this respect by the Secretary of 
Commerce in May, 1946, in observance of the “National Foreign Trade Week”: 
“During the war our industrial plant was expanded far beyond its pre-war 
capacity, and we shall need foreign markets more than ever to absorb the 
increased output. If our markets abroad were limited, we would find our internal 
problem of providing full employment greatly intensified after the initial post-war 
boom. An export volume of 10 to 15 billion dollars would mean a continuing 
high level of employment at home.” 

If we assume that the price of goods exported from the United States has only 
doubled in comparison with 1934-38 gold-values, the above target needed for 
maintaining high employment in the United States means that exports from that 
country will have to be increased more than threefold. At the same time, 
their import needs are unlikely to advance in anything like similar proportions 


due to wartime developments aimed at replacement of scarce foreign commodities 


by new products. Synthetic rubber is one case in point. 

A similar statement was made by the Canadian Minister of Trade and 
Commerce to the Annual Meeting of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
in Ottawa, on April 10, 1946: “Our manufacturing industries have greatly 
expanded during the war. They need new and bigger markets. Never in our 
history has world trade been so important to us as it is now.” 

It is thus obvious that the new world creditors, the great North American 
countries, are determined to drive with increased energy for further expansion 
of their exports. They also recognize the need for larger imports, aS a means 
of enabling prospective buyers to pay for their North American purchases. 
This recognition, however, is not adequately supported by actual needs; on the 
contrary, wartime diversification of their production patterns has made them 
even less dependent on imports from abroad than before the war. 

Pre-war creditor nations, with the exception of the United States, had 
trade balances that always showed a large surplus of imports over exports, the 
difference being largely made up by services and income from investments 
abroad. Having lost their investments in the war, these nations must now 
keep their imports down to minimum levels, if they wish to balance their 
foreign trade accounts. 

Present creditor nations are large, powerful geographical units richly 
endowed with natural resources and geared to high production levels as a 
result of their wartime efforts. To maintain high employment, they plan 


to increase their exports to an’ impoverished world to several times the pre-war 


level. To replace the investment income lost by former creditor nations, 
North American governments are now extending liberal long-term loans to 
these nations. These loans will have to be repaid eventually. They can only 
be repaid if recipient nations’ income from what is left of their investments, 
together with the value of goods and services they are able to export, is in 
excess of what they have to pay for current imports of goods and services. To 
this end, they must husband imports and increase exports to creditor countries 
whose import needs are very limited. This is the real problem that the forth- 
coming conference of the International Trade Organization of the United 
Nations will have to solve. 

Considering the possible effects of wartime shifts upon international trade 
in farm produce, the most important change is in the degree of agricultural 
self-sufficiency. 
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Pre-war creditor nations were heavy importers of farm produce. Great 
Britain alone absorbed the following percentages of world food imports in 1938: 
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During the war these nations have increased: considerably their domestic 
output of many farm products and are even now making plans for a much 
greater degree of future self-sufficiency than ever before. 

On the other hand, the United States and Canada are producers of large 
food surpluses, and have very materially expanded their food output since 
the beginning of the war, while their food imports underwent relatively little 
change. This is illustrated by monthly average values of agricultural exports 
and imports from the United States.“ 
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In consequence, new markets must be found for prospective food surpluses. 
Potentially, the market is almost unlimited and the United Nations Food and 


Agricultural Organization is now making strenuous efforts to focus attention © 
on the need for providing adequate diets throughout the world. To translate — 
potential into actual markets, it is necessary, however, to provide the required | 


means of payment for prospective users. This is a balance of payments problem 


deeply rooted in foreign trade relationships. Attempts at restoring balance — 
in international trade and payments is, therefore, a primary concern for farmers 


throughout the world. 


Shifts in Population, Production Patterns and Economic Planning.— 
The difficulties outlined above are further aggravated by the general decline, or 
at least slow growth, of populations in western nations. These nations are at 
present the most important trade partners for creditor countries. 


More prolific nations, such as India, China and the U.S.S.R., are potential | 


customers. In their case, however, difficulties inherent to their production 
patterns ‘are present. The first two, owing to relative lack of industrial plant, 


can furnish in exchange for what they need from abroad only a few primary — 
products and such small items as handicraft articles and art objects, which — 


they can produce advantageously owing to the existence of inexpensive and 
abundant labour. The limitations of such a trade are obvious. 


In the case of the U.S.S.R., relatively few lines are available for export : 
to North America, and North American countries need few products of Soviet 
origin. On the other hand, Soviet demand is mostly for capital goods, and the © 


question has often been asked in trade publications appearing in English, 
whether it is good policy to promote export of equipment that will turn out 
competitive goods. 


Finally, extensive nationalization of basic industries in many countries and _ 


the application of various degrees of planned economy from Japan to the 
Netherlands and from the Straits of Magellan to Mexico, are another aspect 


“ Foreign Agricultural Trade, Office of Foreign Agricultural Relati , 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C. June 15, 1946 ae 4 Sens oe 
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of future trade relations. The possible effect upon private trade of the manifold 
governmental and semi-governmental agencies is a matter of grave concern for 
the conveners of the forthcoming international trade conference. 


The world trade system emerging from the prospective trade talks must 
be supple enough to allow for an ample exchange of goods between free enter- 
prise and nationalized economies. 


TRANSPORTATION AND AGRICULTURE 
EK. P. Rew 


Agriculture is only one of the several broad divisions of the production 
field interested in transportation facilities and costs. Nearly a quarter of 
the traffic on Canadian railways consists of farm products, but transport services 
are not organized to carry the needs and products of the farming community 
alone. However, any study of the development of agriculture necessarily involves 
careful reference to the basic factors of transportation. 

As a result of rapid industrial development during the recent war and in 
earlier years, Canada is now attaining a mature economy, with manufacturing 
largely on a scale above the mere assembly of parts, and a growing proportion 
of the population engaged in commerce, manufacture, and the extractive 
industries. But agriculture remains a leading source of wealth, and the basis 
of livelihood for 20: or 25 per cent of the Canadian people. In any case, farming 
has a more general distribution in all areas than has any other major industry. 
The railways, as well as the waterways and highways, link together all agricul- 
tural areas and interlink them with the manufacturing areas. The story of the 
interdependence of transportation and agriculture is as old as Canada. 

Setilement.—The relationship of railways and settlement has been 
frequently reviewed by students of Canadian history. The considerable pro- 
portion of fixed assets in railways’ capitalization suggests either that they 
should be constructed in territories where traffic potentialities are already 
discernible or that the promoters should have at their disposal considerable 
financial resources to tide over a long development period. In Canada railway 
construction has typically preceded settlement or the extensive establishment 
of industry, but the governments, Dominion and, in some cases, provincial, 
have largely made the capital available. This has been the case for our three 
transcontinental railways and the Intercolonial and Hudson Bay Railways, as 
well as Ontario, Alberta, and British Columbia railways. 

Railways, once constructed, frequently did not have to wait long for traffic. 
This is indicated in a series of maps presented by W. A. Mackintosh in his 
contribution to the Frontiers of Settlement Series, Prairie Settlement, the 
Geographical Setting. Combining data from the quinquennial census and the 
record of railway building, he shows for the Prairies the extension of railway 
line and of settlement in five year stages from 1886 to 1931. Experience indicates 
that the territory within 10 miles on’ each side of a railway is that which, for 
grain farming, is suitably served by the line. On this basis it is evident that the 
patterns of extension of railways and of settlement have been quite similar 
over the years. The presently settled part of Manitoba was substantially 
blanketed by railway service by 1906, but the extension continued in the 
southern arable halves of Saskatchewan and Alberta until after 1931. 

Mackintosh points out that, in the true prairie, settlement in the first few 
years of this century considerably outstripped railway building. However, by 
1911 the two northern transcontinentals had crossed the provinces, and settlement 
of the Park Belt was clearly stimulated by the pioneering of the railways. The 
years of the first Great War and subsequently until 1925 saw a notable retar- 
dation of development, but in the ensuing decade there was a mileage increase 
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of 25 per cent in Saskatchewan and 18 per cent, attained more rapidly, in Alberta. 
On the other hand, eastern and British Columbia railways were built by 1917, 
there having been no new extensions since. 

In summing up the significance of railways in the West, Mackintosh says: 
“The inhabitant of the Prairie Provinces, like the inhabitant of the inland 
plains, is peculiarly dependent on railways. His agricultural system depends 
on railways communication . . . . The railway with its unfailing accompani- 
ments, the loading platform, the two to five grain elevators, the post office, 
general store, machinery shed, and branch bank, closes the circuit through 
which the power of the world’s economic organization flows into the pioneer 
community . . . . Beyond the end of steel there is only such settlement as 
waits month by month or year by year for the coming of the railway.” 

The present post-war era finds interest in land settlement again to the fore. 
And not always can the settler find new land well served by railway or highway. 
In the Peace River country, the areas between the railhead at Dawson Creek 
and Fort St. John and the lower Peace in the vicinity of Fort Vermilion are 
already settled without benefit of near rail service. Furthermore the whole ~ 
area is very conscious of the absence of direct rail (or highway) access to the 
Pacific Coast, and the route via Edmonton adds at least 500 miles or 40 per 
cent to the trip. In northern Saskatchewan, and in colonization areas of 
Ontario, Quebec, and New Brunswick the vital role of the railways is still 
as apparent today, even if in some cases only by reason of the handicap 
encountered by settlers distant from the line. Even the remedy is not easy, 
as frequently traffic would be demonstrably low even after the stimulus afforded 
to farmers near any new branch line. 


Traffic.—One fifth of the tonnage carried by Canadian railways consists of 
agricultural products (crops). Mine products and manufactures each account 
for about one-third, with the rest being divided between animal and forest 
products. However, Quebec and Ontario, with about two-thirds of the nation’s 
traffic, more nearly reflect these proportions than do the extreme areas of the 
country. Each central province had about 40 per cent of its traffic in manu- 
factures and over 30 per cent in mine products. But while Ontario’s proportion 

of agricultural products is the same as for Canada, Quebec’s proportion is 
_ only 8 per cent, with forest products being relatively more preponderant than 
in Ontario. 

The Prairies have 60 per cent of their traffic in crops, 40 per cent being 
in wheat alone. One-fifth consists of mine products, largely influenced by 
Alberta coal, which is over a third of that province’s tonnage. Maritime tonnage 
carried is half mineral, mostly coal. One-quarter is manufactured goods and 
about a fifth forest products. Agricultural products are a steady 6 or 7 
per cent. Similarly in British Columbia mine and forest products constitute 
about three-quarters of the tonnage, and agricultural products only 5 per cent. 

The preponderance of bulky shipments—crops, mine and forest products— 
in Canadian railway traffic as a whole, particularly on long hauls as for 
export, is one of the basic factors of railway operation here. Gross revenue 
per ton-mile is notably lower than in more densely settled parts of Europe 
and America. The significance of this circumstance perhaps outweighs those 
of (1) dispersal of population and industries, (2) existence of such non-traffic 
producing railway “bridges” as the British Columbia mountains and the 
wildernesses between Sudbury and Manitoba and between the Maritimes and 
Quebec, and (3) the arduousness of winter operation, all peculiar in some 
measure to the Canadian railway business. How do these affect the service 
the Canadian farmer obtains from the railways and what he pays for it? 
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Rates.—The answer to this question has in the past tended to be obscured in 
political and sectional controversy. The grain growers’ movement in the West 
40 years ago, the farmer elevator companies and co-operatives of later decades, 
and the Progressive Party in the 1920’s were all motivated in part by the 
desire to join issue with the railway colossus. 

Nevertheless, some objective facts may be noted. Canadian agriculture 
exports one-quarter of its products. The proportions of wheat, hogs, cheese, 
and apples are even higher and the first three are produced rather far from 
the seaboard. As Canadian wheat moves export to a far greater degree than 
United States wheat, so the freight rates applicable from shipping points to 
Fort William are only about 60 per cent of those applying on similar mileages 
from North Dakota and Montana to Duluth. A similar comparison on west- 
ward movement to Vancouver and Seattle indicates rates on Canadian routes 
are about 55 per cent of those in the United States. Furthermore until 1925, 
when present grain rates were established, the trend was downward, an exception 
being the period 1918-24. In the 40 years following 1886 grain rates to the Lake- 
head were reduced by half or slightly more. It has always been a principle 
of rate-making that concessions are granted where traffic in volume is available. 
Both the gross and net revenue Canadian railways derive for hauling grain 
at these low rates are indeed substantial. 

Canadian wheat producers compete with those of Argentina, Australia, 
and a number of other countries where hauls to ocean ports are very much 
shorter than in this country. However, the bulk handling of the product 
is characteristic of North America, and the continued maintenance of such 
low freight rates as in Canada is made possible to some extent by the simpli- 
city of handling. If a car of wheat is tipped onto its side, as is the practice 
at a terminal elevator, it empties itself in a minute or so. Loading through 
spouts is almost as easy. 

Traffic in Canada moves on the basis of the 10 classes of the Canadian 
Freight Classification, although rates applicable to a class are different in 
different territories. Fifth class, including general merchandise moving in 
carlots, is the eastern standard in the sense that rates for higher classes are 
multiples of those for fifth class and rates for lower classes are fractions. In 
the west, fourth class is basic. The farming community is primarily interested 
in the lower classes, such as sixth, including machinery moving on flat cars; 
eighth, including cereals and cereal products, potatoes, and vegetables; ninth, 
livestock; and tenth, including lumber and coal. 

Whilst this classification covers all products, yet three-quarters of the 
country’s rail freight moves on commodity rates, bearing no definite relation 
to class rates. Such rates are set on a commodity with the object of making 
traffic move whilst returning something more than out-of-pocket expenses to 
the railways. Sometimes such rates are applicable only to particular routes. 
The vast bulk of agricultural shipments moves on commodity rates and much 
traffic which shippers believe to be susceptible of development does not 
materialize if the carriers cannot be persuaded to afford commodity rates even 
on an experimental basis. 

Transportation costs are one of the greatest factors in marketing of farm 
products, both domestically and internationally. It has been announced that 
the Canada-United States trade treaty will be renegotiated this year and that 
under Presidential Powers the United States may reduce its tariff rates as 
much as 50 per cent. On some products such a downward adjustment might 
be relatively small in contrast to a possible adjustment in freight rates. For 
example, fruits and vegetables, generally speaking, flow from winter-producing 
areas in the southern United States to Canada, and they are afforded commodity 
rates to facilitate the very considerable movement. Since opposite traffic, by 
reason of high customs tariffs in the past, has hardly existed, only class freight 
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rates would now be immediately available for any southward movement. 
Horticulturists in Canada who take an interest in United States markets, par- 
ticularly for late maturing crops, must seek adjustments in railway tariffs as 
well as customs tariffs. | 
It is notable that railway rates are one of the clearest examples of rigidity 
in the whole economy. Although several general upward adjustments were 
applied during and after the first Great War, and later downward adjustments 
until 1925, the structure has been altered only in minor degree since. This is 
despite increased labour and material costs in the recently concluded war. 
Agricultural prices, on the other hand, are amongst the most elastic. The result 
is that in times of low and falling farm prices transport costs are a rapidly 
inereasing toll on the producer, definitely accentuating the shrinkages of his 
standard of living. Conversely, in a period of price increase such as has pre- 
vailed in recent years, transport costs are of progressively lessening consequence 
to shippers and buyers. Railway traffic is as variable as rates are rigid, and 
because of the high degree of overhead costs incurred in railway operation, our 


lines have seldom in the past been more prosperous than they have been hauling _ 


swollen wartime traffic at the same rates as in the depression. 


Service.—It can be noted that, in addition to freight rates which allow 
his traffic to move with varying degrees of economic ease, the Canadian farmer 
is afforded various facilities by the railways for the special handling of his 
products. In rolling stock, there are refrigerator cars for perishables—meat, 
butter, eggs, fruits, and vegetables; stock cars especially for cattle or hogs or 
poultry; express cars to carry berries, eggs, meats, at passenger car speed. 
There are such terminal facilities as stock yards, abattoirs, loading pens, fruit 
terminals, as well as sidings and loading platforms of various sorts. The farmer 
is assured by law equal consideration with large shippers in the company’s 
fulfilling by rotation of requests for cars to load. The lines maintain agricultural 
departments and in some instances demonstration farms. They have in the past 
operated farm labour placement bureaus, and have eagerly carried a flow of 
immigrants admitted to Canada on condition that they worked in agriculture. 


War Situation.—Tonnage hauled by Canadian railways doubled from 
19389 to 1944. The increase for agricultural and animal products alone has 
been somewhat less. In the one case this is accounted for by the preponderance 
of wheat, the production of which is somewhat stabilized and the proportion 
exported is high in peace or war. In the case of animal products a gradual in- 
erease totalling 60 per cent has been recorded in the six years. No one item in 
this group stands out as showing an extraordinary increase. 

Karly in the war a transport controller was appointed by the Government 
to supervise the railways and assist them in carrying the large war traffic 
in the most rapid and effective fashion. This official has had as an outstanding 
problem the maintenance of the flow of wheat and other food to seaboard. In 
several years wheat exports have been every bushel that could physically be 
moved to dockside. Of course there were ship shortages also, the alleviation of 
which was a responsibility of the British Ministry of War Transport, with 
collaboration of appropriate Canadian Government departments. Domestically, 
a recurring problem was supply of special equipment, particularly refrigerator 
ears. The traffic of perishables was up by reason of both swollen exports of bacon, 
beef, and cheese and enhanced purchasing power affecting demand within 
Canada for relatively expensive protective foods. 

It is customary to think of transportation costs as being an expense for 
the primary producer both on the goods he ships to market and on the needs 
he buys from manufacturing areas. The farmer farther from centres of popula- 
tion and national or world markets either accepted a lower standard of living 
or was compensated by exploiting more fertile land or cheaper land, or in some 
fashion producing more economically. In addition, he produced such products 
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as could bear economically the burden of transportation costs. Types of farming 
thus reflected aspects of the basic transportation situations of various areas as 
well as fertility, types of soil, climate, population density and perhaps tradition. 
Thus, the extensive agriculture of the west produced not only the surplus grains 
of the country but also many of the animals that ate the grain. In the east 
grain production was largely for feeding on farms where produced. 

Dominion wartime policy effective in 1941, included provision for paying 
all or most of the freight on feed grains moved from the Prairies to other 
provinces east and west. In 44 years ended March 31, 1945, $46,852,000 had 
been expended under this policy. In the period the production of hogs in all 
parts of Canada increased many times, encouraged also by other government 
policies. Meanwhile the acreages sown to grains in the east have tended to 
decline. There is no doubt some relationship, and, except for the expense 
incurred by the national treasury and physical limitations of railway capacity, 
distance between western grain fields and eastern feed stalls has been wiped out. 

Similar Dominion policies of paying or largely defraying freight costs 
apply to fertilizers and lime. By paying large proportions of freight costs 
between factories and distribution points, the government has made it possible 
for farmers almost everywhere to obtain fertilizer of the same kind and grade 
at. approximately the same cost per ton. The cost of the policy in 1944 was 
$401,000. Assistance in lime distribution is shared equally with the provinces. 
The Dominion share in 1944-45 was $156,000. 


Highway Transport.—Consideration of rail transport is only a beginning 
of the study of agriculture’s interest in transportation. Many farmers ship 
_ daily by truck and perhaps only once or twice a year by rail. In the east 
even purchased goods may move to farmers largely by truck. In 1938 the 
Ontario Agricultural College participated in studies of both milk and cream 
transport by truck. These analyses indicated the cost of the service to pro- 
ducers and-also problems of the operators of the trucks, including considerable 
overlapping and operation at less than capacity. It was also shown that rail- 
ways no longer haul much milk to Toronto. Wartime conditions and regulations 
have tended to alleviate truckers’ problems to some extent. 


Water Transport.—Canada iis notable for the great length and the narrow 
width of its developed area, necessitating undue length in its railway lines 
in relation to potential traffic. There is, however, a great mitigating factor, the 
piercing of the continent to its mid-point by the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence 
waterway, which flows past the most densely settled and industrialized sections 
of this country and the United States. Water transport is basically cheaper 
than land haulage, and during the eight months of navigation shippers take 
full advantage of the economy of lake and river rates both for movements 
between eastern points and between western and eastern areas. The railways 
have for many years recognized the effect of this competition by granting lower 
lake-and-rail and even all-rail rates in the summer, and, in the case of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, by operating ships on the Great Lakes. A very 
high proportion of prairie grown wheat moves export by water from Fort 
William, and much merchandise moves westward to western producers on the 
inland waterway. 


The lapping of the world’s oceans on Canada’s coasts has been at least 
part of the reason why Britain has often seemed economically closer than the 
United States to producers of surplus farm products in Canada. Thus, Annapolis 
Valley apples have frequently been loaded on ships from the orchard and 
moved direct to British ports. And the country’s cheese industry is concentrated 
to a considerable extent within 200 miles of the ocean port of Montreal. From 
the opposite point of view it might be indicated that the basic economy of ocean 
transport explains in some degree why Argentina, New Zealand and Australia, 
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many times farther from Britain, are very effective competitors with us in 
supplying meats and dairy products to that country; the slight additional cost 
of a longer voyage is not highly significant in the landed cost in Britain. 


Air Transport.—On March 26 an air cargo of strawberries, equal to half a 
railway car, was landed in Toronto after an overnight flight from Texas fields, 
and consumers had the fruit on their tables 24 hours after it was picked. The 
usual rail express journey from Louisiana is 48 hours, and from more-distant 
Texas, where the crop is earlier, the required rail transport time is so long that 
Canada does not generally receive the fruit from that state. It is intimated that 
this traffic, experimental this year, will be regular weekly or semi-weekly to 
Toronto, perhaps Montreal, and to many northern United States’ cities in 
1947. Lettuce and other perishables have been flown transcontinentally to 
some extent in America without benefit of ice, and there is reason to believe 
consumers will pay at least some premium for field ripened stock in the good 
condition which is possible after an air journey. 

The future of air transport in distribution of farm products in general 
eannot as yet be discerned clearly, however. Ten years ago when Canadian 
airlines carried more freight than those of any other country, the annual 
traffic was only 13,000 tons, but 1/60 of 1 per cent of that moving by rail, and 
1/16 of 1 per cent of that passing through our canals. More recently, com- 
mercial Canadian movement of air freight has declined, but probably the 
potential for resuming substantial traffic at attractive rates has increased by 
reason of wartime developments in aviation. 


Research.—Scope for research in the field of transportation of agricultural 
products is considerable. In 1933 the Advisory Committee on Social and 
Economic Research in Agriculture of the Social Science Research Council 
suggested some 47 projects, many of which are applicable to Canada. Several 
of these pertained to rates and rate making. Others concerned highways and 
waterways. A most interesting group of 15 subjects pertained to the localization 
of production and marketing and to area relationships. Number 43 is ‘Adjust- 
ments in Farm Organization Following Rate Changes”. Hurried attention has 
been given above to the adjustment in the rates on feed grain from western 
to eastern Canada down to zero; it is clearly indicated that research into the 
matter might better precede even so cautious a conclusion as here tentatively 
stated. | 

Transportation in many of its aspects is an extension of the field usually 
embraced in marketing economics. However, it has its own particular constants 
and variables, and in its causal aspects relates also the economics of production, 
prices, and land. 


LEASING ARRANGEMENTS IN ALBERTA 
J. R.S. Jorcens 


Information on the type of leasing arrangements commonly found in Alberta 
was obtained from a farm business and management study in three representative 
farming areas in Central Alberta The areas are located in the vicinity of the 
towns of Gadsby, Drumheller, and Innisfail. A mixed type of farming pre- 
dominates around Gadsby, a grain type at Drumheller, and a livestock type 
in the vicinity of Innisfail It was found that approximately 77 per cent of all 
leases were of the crop share type, whereby the tenant turns over a stated portion 
of all the crops to the landlord but none of the proceeds from other farm enter- 
prises Only six per cent of the farms were leased on a straight cash payment 
basis Fourteen per cent of the leases were combination crop share and cash 
leases. The remaining three per cent of the leases showed many variations. 
These included leases where the lessee was the son of the landlord and was 
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given special privileges, such as use of the landlord’s equipment. There were 
few leases which covered joint ownership of livestock providing for sharing 
directly in the returns from the livestock enterprise. 

The two-thirds tenant and one-third landlord crop share lease proved 
to be the most common type of rental agreement. The landlord in most eases 
receives one-third of the crops delivered at the elevator. Out of these returns 
he must pay taxes, building and fence repairs, and fire insurance. The tenant 
provides the machinery, equipment, livestock, labour, and pays all the operating 
expenses. For these contributions he receives the use of the house, buildings, 
and pastures, two-thirds of all crops and total returns from all other farm 
enterprises. More than 87 per cent of the crop share leases, or approximately 66 
per cent of all types of leases, were of this type. There was about the same 
proportion of the one-third—two-thirds crop share leases in all three types 
of farming areas. This fact indicates the part which custom has played in 
determining leasing arrangements in Alberta. 

As would be expected, the wide application of one type of lease to a variety 
of farming conditions resulted in a great variation in proportionate returns 
to tenants and landlords. Under average yields and prices, a Gadsby landlord 
renting a mixed crop—livestock type of farm on a one-third—two-thirds crop 
share basis would receive approximately five per cent return on his capital; 
whereas, the tenant not only would receive nothing on his capital, but also less 
than $600 for his labour. This wage of $600 is the average over a long-time 
period for a married hired man and the five per cent is the approximate 
alternative rate which could be earned on money invested in farm mortgages. 
With the same one-third—two-thirds crop share lease in the Drumheller grain 
area, the landlord would receive five per cent on his capital investment, and the 
tenant would obtain approximately 11 per cent on his capital in addition to a 
cash wage of $600. The landlord of a livestock farm in the Innisfail area under 
a similar crop share agreement would receive less than one per cent on his 
capital; whereas, the tenant would receive approximately 11 per cent on his 
capital invested in the farm business, as well as $600 a year as a wage. In this 
case the landlord’s return would be much less than the five per cent. It is 
evident that this one-third—two-thirds crop lease is not satisfactory for all 
types of farming and classes of land in Alberta. 

There was some evidence that adjustments in the one-third—two-thirds crop 
share leases were being made. About 10 per cent of the leases examined, most 
of which were in the Innisfail area, provide for the tenant to pay either cash 
rental or taxes in addition to the usual third share of the crop. Downward 
adjustments in rents were in evidence in the Gadsby area—four per cent of the 
crop share leases were on the basis of one-quarter share of the crop to landlord 
and three-quarters to tenant. 

Four per cent of the leases examined were of the half-and-half crop share 
type. The landlord pays real estate expenses, such as building, well, and fence 
repairs, fire insurance and taxes; and in addition, supplies all the seed grain 
and pays half the harvesting expenses. The tenant pays half the harvesting 
expense, all farm labour charges (except skilled repair labour on real estate) 
and all other farm operating expenses. The crop is shared equally. One variation 
of this lease is where the landlord supplies a fully-equipped farm. In this case 
the tenant has no capital but shares the crops on an equal basis. Here, however, 
the landlord supplies only one-half of the seed with the usual real estate 
expenses such as building, well, and fence repairs. The tenant supplies one-half 
of the seed and pays land taxes, labour and all other farm operating expenses. 

The remaining types of farm leases contained various leasing terms. Among 
these were provisions for varying the share of the crops, provisions for renting 
pasture land and sharing hay crops, and special leasing consideration extended 
to the tenant where the landlord was a relative. 
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RESEARCH IN CO-OPERATIVE ORGANIZATION 
J. E. O’Muara 

In one section of the Report of the Royal Commission on Co-operatives the 
following tribute is paid: “The most important single source of information con- 
cerning Canadian co-operative development is the Marketing Service, Economics 
Division, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa”.1 Naturally, this statement is 
most gratifying to those in the Division who initiated and maintained the records 
of co-operative associations since 1929. Now that the war is over and people 
everywhere are turning to reconversion tasks these records will provide a basis 
for analysis which necessarily was allowed to lapse during the last six years. 
Thus, there is a job to be done and a review of what has been done would seem 
logical before assessing future projects. 

Published Bulletins.—Shortly after the establishment of the Division, a 
central bureau of records of farmers’ business organizations was set up and the 
first complete report of this bureau was issued in 1934.2 Prior to this, the 
Dominion Department of Labour, with the assistance of some of the provinces, 
had obtained certain information from co-operatives for the purpose of compiling 
an annual directory. Until the Economics Branch was established there was no 
co-ordinating agency which could deal with the mass of economic and statistical 
data and study the experiences and accomplishments in particular fields. 

To this end, the Branch made arrangements for a survey of all existing 
co-operative organizations in Canada. The information thus obtained was 
summarized in the first bulletin. Throughout Canada the activities of the 
larger organizations such as the wheat pools, livestock and fruit co-operatives 
had reached a high state of development and had received world wide recognition 
but there were hundreds of other smaller associations effectively serving local 
areas. These were discovered and recognized in the survey. In the introduction 
it was stated that this accumulation of records “would provide a research 
laboratory in fact-finding and analysis’. This survey covered the business year 
1932 and dealt with the activities of 795 farmers’ business organizations. Part I 
treated the co-operative organizations in Canada, first on a national basis and 
then on a provincial basis. Part IJ gave a business analysis of selected groups 
of dairy and fruit companies in Canada. 

After the publication of this report there appeared another in October, 
1935,2 which summarized the business activities of farmers’ organizations for 
the crop years 1983 and 1934. It supplemented and brought up to date the 
results published in the bulletin of 1984. In the foreword to the 1935 publication 
notice was given of the compilation of a directory and this handbook appeared 
in 1936. Another and more recent directory was published in May, 1945.4 
This directory lists all co-operative associations in Canada which report to the 
Economics Division. The mailing address of each is given as well as the com- 
modities purchased and marketed. Dollar volume of business of each associa- 
tion is indicated by a symbol which places it within a certain range. The 
directory is available by writing to the Division. 

Interim Reports.—These have been the major published reports on 
co-operation. Each year, however, brief reports have appeared in The Economic 
Annalist. In the first issue of this publication (January, 1981) in a statement 
by the then Minister of Agriculture it was announced that “notes and informa- 


1Canada. Royal Commission on Co-operatives. Report. Appendix A:76. 1945. 

2 Richards, A. E. Farmers’ Business Organizations in Canada. Dominion Dept. of Agri- 
culture. Bulletin 173—New Series. 1934. 

3 Richards, A. KE. Farmers’ Business Organizations in Canada. Dominion Dept. of Agri- 
sulture. Pub. 481—Tech. Bulletin 3. 1935. 

4Canada. Directory of Oo-operative Associations in Canada. Pub. 772—Farmers’ 
Bulletin 129. 1945. 
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tion of a timely nature concerning the activities of farmers’ organizations will be 
brought together and summarized”. Accordingly, during 1981 twelve stories and 
reports of organizations appeared. The reports concerned the Maritime Egg 
Exchange, The P.E.I. Egg and Poultry Association, the United Grain Growers and 
the United Farmers’ Co-operative Company. Other stories included reports on 
co-operative fire insurance companies in Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba.°® 

The first business analysis of farmers’ co-operatives appeared in June, 1931.6 
This study concerned the business of the Fraser Valley Milk Producers, the 
Alberta Co-operative Dairy Pool, the Manitoba Co-operative Dairies Ltd. and 
the United Dairymen’s Co-operative of Montreal. These short reports were con- 
tinued and the next one appeared in August, 1931.7 These two analyses were 
made from data. received directly from the co-operatives. 

At this time returns were being made annually from all over Canada. As 
the central bureau of records built up and returns became more complete it 
became possible to make more detailed and complete studies and in 1932 a com- 
parison was made of the business organizations of British Columbia and Nova 
Scotia fruit co-operatives. Another analysis of the finances of co-operative 
dairy companies in British Columbia appeared in December, 1932.9 A similar 
study covering dairy companies in the three Prairie Provinces was published in 
April, 1933,1° and the whole was presented in September, 1933.11 

All these may be considered preliminary and interim reports and in the 
first published bulletin,1? revised and final figures were released. Decision was 
made then to report annually on the status of farmers’ business organizations in 
Canada and these appeared regularly in The Economic Annalast until 1942 
when the report for the year 1941 was published as a separate circular.1% This 
included for the first time as complete coverage as possible of all co-operatives 
in Canada whether farmers’ associations or not. It also included a fairly detailed 
statistical summary of the operations of co-operative credit societies (credit 
unions and caisses populaires). The Division reported first on these societies in 
The Economic Annalist for December, 1940 and February, 1941. The response 
to these reports was encouraging and as a result the responsibility for the col- 
lection of statistics and the publication of an annual report was assumed by the 
Division and has been continued since that date. Attention was also given to pro- 
vincial and Dominion co-operative legislation in 193514 and again in 194119 
when changes and amendments were noted and summarized. 


Field Surveys.—In 1939, the Division embarked on special studies made 
by direct field work with co-operatives. One which concerned the marketing of 
livestock, eggs and poultry in the Maritime Provinces has been completed but 


5 Gosselin, A. Co-operative farm fire insurance in Quebec. Hcon. Annalist I. No. 6: 4-5, 
Te eae insurance companies in Ontario and Manitoba do large business. Heon. Annalist I. 
} : 5-7, 1931. 

6 Richards, A.H. Canadian dairymen sell co-operatively. Hcon. Annalist I. No. 6: 6-8, 1931. 

7 Richards, A. BE. Volume of business in relation to value of plant and equipment in 
farmers’ associations handling dairy products. Heon. Annalist I. No. 8: 6-7, 1931. 

8 Richards, A. E. Business organizations of British Columbia and Nova Scotia fruit 
companies. Econ, Annalist II. No. 9: 14-17. 1932. Business analysis of British Columbia and 
Nova Scotia fruit companies. Hecon. Annalist II. No. 3: 26-28, 1932. 

9 Richards, A. E. Financial analysis of co-operative dairy companies in British Columbia. 
Heon. Annalist II. No. 12: 103-106. 1932. 

10 Richards, A. E. Financial analysis of co-operative dairy companies in Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan and Manitoba. Hceon. Annalist III. No. 4: 44-46. 1933. 

11 Richards, A. HE. Business analysis of the combined operations of twenty-five co-operative 
dairy companies in Canada. Hcon. Annalist III. Nos. 7, 8 and 9. 79-82. 1933. 

12 Richards, A. E. Farmers’ Business Organizations in Canada. Dominion Dept. of Agri- 
culture. Bulletin 173—New Series. 1934. 

13 Q’Meara, J. E. & Lalonde, Lucienne M. Oo-operation in Canada, 1941. Dominion Dept. 
of Agriculture. Pub. 740, Circular 173. 1942. 

14 Richards, A. E. Acts of incorporation of co-operative associations in Canada. WHeon. 
Annalist V. No. 1: 3-8. 1935. f 

wg O’Meara, J. E. Co-operative legislation in Canada, 1941. Hcon. Annalist XI. No. 5: 
68-74. 1941. 
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publication was delayed due to the outbreak of war and lack of funds and 
staff. It is now proposed to bring this study up to date and release the results. 
Another very comprehensive study was made in the same year in Saskatchewan 
in co-operation with the Co-operation and Markets Branch of the Provincial 
Department of Agriculture. The Economic Annalist carried two interim reports 
on the findings of the survey.!° 

In all, thirteen mimeographed reports on the findings of this survey were 
published and eight booklets were projected for printing and distribution. Of 
these booklets, three have already been completed and are available.17 In the 
first booklet may be found an analysis of the apparent reasons for the dissolution 
of 531 Saskatchewan co-operative associations during the 25 years 1914-38. 

The remaining five pamphlets deal with the following subjects: Merchandis- 
ing Operations and Merchandising Costs of Co-operatives in Saskatchewan, 
Co-operative Methods of Financing, Co-operative Management and Membership 
Relations, Bookkeeping and Accounting Methods for Co-operatives, Co-operative 
Case Studies and Current Saskatchewan Co-operative Developments in 1941-42. 
The completion of these reports is now in the hands of the Department of 
Co-operation and Co-operative Development in Saskatchewan and _ recent 
information from the Director of Research in that department indicates they will 
likely be published this year. 

During the war little analysis was done at Ottawa but the records were 
maintained. The last two official reports on co-operation in Canada (1943 and 
1944) were mimeographed and are available on request. Full distribution to the 
mailing lists was not made because of shortage of staff and pressure of other 
work. Since the end of the war requests for special surveys on co-operatives 
have been received and are being given consideration. Canadian research in 
co-operation has a great field yet to cover. Recently in the United States the 
eriticism has been made that the amount of research already completed in co- 
operation is all out of proportion to the importance of co-operatives in the na- 
tional business structure. Such a criticism certainly would not apply in Canada. 
Rather the criticism could be reversed and read that the importance of co-opera- 
tives in marketing and purchasing in Canada warrants a great deal more research 
than has been done or is contemplated. Co-operatives, like any other business, 
must be able to stand the usual tests applied in business analysis. Continuing 
analyses of this nature are useful and standard ratios can be worked out to allow 
co-operative leaders to assess their particular industry and compare relative 
efficiency of associations. New methods of financing can be rated with the old, 
passed on or rejected in the light of results shown in the analysis. Managerial 
efficiency can also be measured. To the alert and progressive co-operator a 
strictly impartial business analysis can be a means of discovering weaknesses 
and strength and the translation and application of such findings to the organiza- 
tions concerned can result in better co-operative business methods. 

The bureau of records at Ottawa includes reports from more than 2,000 co- 
operative associations which do an annual volume of business of over 4 billion 
dollars. There is every reason to believe that these figures will increase. As 
they do, increased demands for research will be made to governments and 
universities. These demands will likely result in projects in which the agencies 

16 Hansen, W. J. & Turner, A. H. Facts concerning the dissolution of co-operative pur- 


chasing associations in the Province of Saskatchewan, 1914-38. Hcon. Annalist X. No. 1 
9-13. 1940. 

Hansen, W. J. & Chown, W. F. Co-operative purchasing and servicing associations, 
Saskatchewan, 1914-38. Hcon. Annalist X. No. 2: 25-28. 1940. 

17 Turner, A. H. Historical and Statistical Analysis of Co-operative Purchasing Associa- 
tions for the Twenty-five Year Period (1914-1988). Sask. Dept. of Agriculture, Bulletin 
95A. 1939. The Location, the Services Rendered and the Co-operative Merchandising Position 
of Co-operatives in Saskatchewan in the Year 1938. Sask. Department of Agriculture, Bulletin 
pe 1939. The Control and Cost of Customer Oredit. Sask. Dept. of Agriculture, Bulletin 
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will co-operate and the results of research thus conducted will become available 
to governments for policy planning and framing of legislation, to the universities 
for teaching and reference purposes and to the co-operatives for propaganda 
and publicity. 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO FRUIT TREES IN CANADA IN THE LAST 40 YEARS 
| B. A. CAMPBELL AND W. C. Hopper 

The 1901 census reported 21 million fruit trees in Canada and by 1941 this 
number had decreased to 13:8 million. This decrease in the number of fruit 
trees can be accounted for in several ways. ‘Trees were planted in all sections 
of Canada as the country became settled because settlers had little knowledge as 
to adaptability of fruit trees to the climate or soil of a particular region. In a 
great many cases it was found that climate was too severe and winter killing 
resulted often enough to make the growing of certain fruits impractical. Later as 
commercial agriculture developed, certain limited areas of Canada, particularly 
parts of Ontario, Nova Scotia, British Columbia and Quebec, were found suited 
to growing tree fruits with the result that production expanded in these areas. 
In limited areas of Ontario such as the Niagara Peninsula, plantings of tender 
fruits increased and replaced apple trees which could be grown over a wider area 
of Canada. Also as commercial agriculture developed, diseases and pests became 
more prevalent, and specialization in other types of agriculture developed; con- 
sequently the farmer with a few trees found it impractical to care for his fruit 
properly with the result that small farm orchards have practically disappeared 
in many sections of Canada. 


I. Changes in Numbers of Apple Trees in Canada, 1901-1941 

In 1901 there were more than 15 million apple trees reported in Canada 
and by 1941 this total had declined to approximately 8-5 million trees. This 
represented a decline of 43-6 per cent in the 40-year period. In 1940, total 
production of apples was approximately 14 million bushels which was 25 per 
cent less than was reported in the census of 1900. The most significant change 
in numbers of trees has taken place in Ontario where the number declined 
from 9:5 million in 1901 to 2-9 million in 1940. The apple tree population in 
Nova Scotia in 1941 was approximately the same as was reported in 1901, while 
the actual production of apples from commercial apple orchards in 1940 was 
almost double that reported for apple trees in 1900. In British Columbia the 
number of trees increased from 0:4 million to 1-5 million during the 40-year 
period with the result that in 1940 British Columbia produced more apples than 
any other province in Canada. A breakdown on a provincial basis from 1901 
to 1941 is shown in Table 1. 

The large percentage decrease in Ontario, Prince Edward Island, New 
Brunswick and the Maritimes is accounted for in the main by the development of 
commercial orchards, the elimination of trees in general, and the specialization in 


TABLE 1—NUMBER OF APPLE TREES IN CANADA, 1901-1941 
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Province 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 1901-1941 
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other types of agriculture. In the early years of this century most farms had a 
small orchard, but as diseases and pests became more prevalent and as specializa- 
tion in other types of farm enterprises developed it was not profitable or con- 
venient for farmers to spray and vare for a few apple trees. Sooner or later 
these were cut down and used for firewood. Frost damage also accounted for 
some of the loss. 


TABLE 2—PRODUCTION OF APPLES IN CANADA, 1900-1940 


‘ Change 
Province 1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 «x| 1900-1940 
(000 bus.) % 
0 

NU COLES oe ne hslok pe ee ws Rom eae 2,065 1,667 4,322 4,971 3,916 + 89-6 
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Prince Paward Islands... > s. ba. ..cenaxcss 159 160 175 108 4 — 97-5 
CIO CC cate ae Ee ee ck a eR aR 2,025 1,482 1,002 981 1,102 — 45-6 
OGTATIO | Meda ee. cde Re a 13, 631 6,459 9,772 4,542 3,458 — 74-6 
[LAE To ROM te RPL EER COR, Eee Man i Reet 2 2 1 2 8 +300-0 

British Com Dido: oc. . act ee etc ee ae 240 575 1,820 4,600 5, 164 — 
Total-Caviadacn: eerie. 18, 626 10, 619 17,486 15, 550 13,833" — 25-5 
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*Does not include production on farms with less than 50 trees. 


Ontario.—An analysis of the number of apple trees by counties and regions 
of Ontario shows that the change was not confined to any one region but was 
wide-spread over the whole province. Peel County was the only county in On- 
tario that showed an upward trend, and the number of apple trees increased from 
122,600 in 1901 to 189,000 in 1941. 

A breakdown by regions in Ontario for 1901 and 1941 is shown in Table 3. 
Farms in Eastern Ontario showed the largest decline since 1900. 


Tasre 3. NUMBER OF APPLE TREES BY REGIONS IN ONTARIO, 1901-1941 


r Change 
— 1901 1941 "1901-1941 

(000 omitted) % ale " 
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Bastern AOnteriOg:s Grok vivdee sneer tsdns Sarath sateen oe, dele Shae | eee 1,061-8 209-8 — 80-2 
INGE HOLD © PESLIO. Xr ss cA oclad SA ete he Pk co aS toe ee Ree te bet 27-6 — 47-6 
PAGAL TONPA PI Ons ais DK oe CORRAL 4 nate aes Res Brae Been cece | 9, 540-0 2,850-7 — 70-2 


Quebec.—The decline in the number of apple trees was not as marked in 
Quebec as it was in Ontario and two regions of the province showed significant 
increases in the 40-year period. 


Taste 4. NUMBER OF APPLE TREES BY REGIONS IN QUEBEC, 1901-1941 


sae: 1901 1941. | Change 
1901-1941 
(000 omitted) vA 
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Nova Scotia.—In Nova Scotia in 1941 the three counties of Kings, Hants and 
Annapolis accounted for 91 per cent of all the apple trees in Nova Scotia as 
compared to 63-0 per cent in 1901. During the 40-year period the number of 
trees in Kings, Hants and Annapolis increased from 1:2 million to 1-8 million 
while those in all other counties of Nova Scotia decreased from 730,000 to 
112,000. 

British Columbia.—British Columbia in 1900 was in the process of being 
settled and when it was found that land in the Okanagan Valley was suitable for 
commercial apple production the number of trees increased sharply. The 1901 
census reported 390,000 apple trees of which only 107,000 were located in Yale 
and Caribou districts—the settled farming area outside the lower mainland. By 
1941 the number of apple trees in British Columbia had increased to 1-5 mil- 
lion of which 1-0 million were located in the Okanagan Valley. During the 
same period the number of apple trees in all other areas of British Columbia 
increased from 283,000 in 1801 to 453,000 in 1941. The tree population in 1941 
was 31 per cent less than the 2-3 million apple trees reported in 1921. This 
decrease was caused by the elimination of poor varieties, and the abandonment 
of large numbers of trees in areas which were not profitable for apple production 
- either on account of high cost of irrigation or for other economic reasons. 

Trees in British Columbia are confined chiefly to commercial orchards. In 
1940 the average production per tree in this province was 4:0 bushels as com- 
pared with 2-1 bushels for all of Canada. 

During the 40-year period from 1901 to 1941 British Columbia has attained 

a place as a fruit producing province due to its favourable climate and soil and 
the feasibility of irrigation in the most important fruit growing area of that 
province. 


II. Changes in Numbers of Fruit Trees, Other Than Apples, 
in Canada, 1901-1941. 

During the years, 1901 to 1941, the changes in the number of fruit trees, 
other than apple, have not been as great as those shown for apples. An analysis 
of the number of fruit trees, other than apples, by census years from 1901 to 1941 
is shown in Tables 5-10. 


Taste 5. NUMBER OF FRUIT TREES, OTHER THAN APPLES, 1901-1941 


Kind of Fruit 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 be one 

(000 omitted % 

rere er Oe a 1,301 1,896 1,196 1,038 2,310 | + 21-8 

ae ny, ss. wie, 862 967 674 681 oP 14 

ee ee 2,416 1,712 1,252 1,002 1,067 | — 37-7 

SS aan enn 1/288 1) 237 887 806 g34.| — 32-6 
ENR Sd ee eee yg — — — — 66 — 


Taste 6. NUMBER OF PEAR TREES IN CANADA BY PROVINCES, 1901-1941 


: Change 
Province 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 1901-1941 
(000 omitted) 0 
MIMI ks, Sue Phos eal acd ddl 60-6 66-6 19-9 22-9 41-0 — 32-4 
RE NS Seas eae Ree 11-8 7-8 2-1 2-2 2.0 |) a 75-4 
Ontario NARs eee 845-0 743-2 499-9 498-0 700-2 — 17-1 
Prairies ete ey cee oes ee ee — D — “4 6-8 a 
Prien Columbia......... 6s. <i. - scene 44-7 149-4 152-0 157-9 227-0 + 407-8 
BO GTC ois vie kare aioe on e's 962-1 967-2 673-9 681-4 977-9 a 
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Taste 7. PEAR PRODUCTION IN CANADA IN BUSHELS, 1900-1940 


Province 1900 1910 1920 | 1930 1940 
(000 omitted) 
ATEATIO SR ee ON OU uO a ah 488 424 378 421 293 
Brréssh, Columbia so os See toca oars 25 ol 129 197 263 
WEOtal Canadanausne sateen ee 532 504 520 643 585* 


*Does not include production on farms with less than 50 fruit trees. 


Taste 8. NUMBER OF PLUM TREES IN CANADA, BY PROVINCES 1901-1941 


Provines 1901 1911 1921 | 1931 1941 ie 
(000 omitted) %, 

INfON ASS COULDA ore Eee cca h ic Sate 172 91 22 3 36 — 79-1 
Gabber sie ee ke ee 364 262 171 138 1B — 63-5 
"esc SE Bae EN ts iA SAAN De 1, 686 1, 130 834 622 5561 | 6740 
Bch Colbie 86 169 209 166 210 | +144-1 
UNE G akon aes 108 70 16 39 132 | + 22-9 
Thtal Cannan el arn | 92416 1,712 1,252 1, 002 1, 067 —' 5:8 


Taste 9. NUMBER OF CHERRY TREES IN CANADA BY PROVINCES, 1901-1941 


Province 1901 4911 1921 1931 1941 gee 
(000 omitted) q, 
Princevd wardelsiand:iiacecast eee ee 70 53 12 1 6 — 91-4 
INOWAPS CO LEA epee ee chova, Cen ee me ee ks 62 45 18 19 17 — 72-6 
ING Wass Wik ete ete ee eee 35 19 5 4 7 — 80-0 
Qube. HAVRE aus tok etches ete 394 166 108 81 80 — 79-3 
OE AING fee OA ee oe aOR 684 835 626 528 BLYs — 9-2 
RAI TODS ee oe ee dae ce ake bs 14 12 il 4 15 + 7-1 
BAR KAUO MONO: chele sous Wie te mcues Woh ements 2 1 1 5 26 — 
FAVISCECALE che et eA TR tae ee — 1 — D, 1 —_ 
Brisk: COMMA). kw essa aoa wk Be ce 27 106 iby P52 115 +325-9 
Wotal Cangas: 55 tears chs 1,288 ee 887 807 834 — 35-3 
Taste 10. PRODUCTION OF CHERRIESIN CANADAIN BUSHELS, 1900-1940* 
Province 1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 
(000 omittjed) 
ODGALIOM Er Ose fret SUK ORE ERECT anit tees e ii Ls 146 334 278 153 
Bticicls Colunmolast-ace ce aioe ee ere ee 14 27 109 91 86 
Ot herserovineesees. caus seez ks shen ee eee 191 66 52 28 
bros ey GoW ays 10 Ee Re are ae Spee ec tea Price ey Br 337 239 485 392 244* 


*Does not include production on farms with less than 50 fruit trees. 


: BOOK REVIEWS 
FOWKE, Vernon C—Canadian Agricultural Policy—The Historical Pattern. The University 
of Toronto Press, Toronto, 304 pages, 1946. 

Agricultural policies are not made in a void. Such policies are determined by 
present needs, modified by future expectations but to a large extent are shaped 
by past experiences. It is because of this, that a forthright history of agricultural 
policy makes a positive contribution to the current thinking of policy makers. 

Canadian Agricultural Policy is a timely book. The absence of a section 
on the period between 1930 and 1945 does not lessen its value. The book is use- 
ful not only to the policy maker but to the student and teacher. 

Professor Fowke’s review of past agricultural policy throws light upon 
present day agricultural problems. The author’s interpretation of the agricultural 
policy of government throughout the various periods of Canadian history is 
based upon functional analysis. 
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The book is divided into two parts, the first entitled Pre-Confederation 
Period, and the second part Federal Agricultural Policy. The first part deals 
with the efforts of the French and English to establish agriculture in Canada. 
The author concludes that 

“Considered as a whole the assistance extended by government to 
Upper and Lower Canadian agriculture before 1850 was triflmg in 
amount, formal in conception, and indicates that encouragement to agri- 
culture was no essential part of the real interests of government.” 

The second part reviews the division of powers between the federal and pro- 
vincial governments at Confederation, the encouragement of immigration and 
settlement, the livestock and dairy industries, the production and marketing of 
wheat and, the Canadian tariff policy and the farmer. 

Lack of space prevents a more thorough discussion of the book, but the 
following quotation should make for considerable soul-searching: 

“A consideration of the functions of agriculture remains an important 
aid towards the understanding of governmental policy to agriculture. 
Canadian agriculture has provided defence, provisions, and investment 
opportunities. The defence, or military, role is recurrent, as in the periods 
1914-18 and 1939-45, and gives agriculture a degree of political strength 
which tends to survive briefly into post-war years. The provisioning role 
is continuous but no longer makes for bargaining strength expect in min- 
ing, fishing, and lumbering regions where agriculture approaches only with 


difficulty. 
“As for providing investment opportunities, the frontier role, Canadian 
agriculture excelled in this capacity from 1900 to 1930... . The vital 


frontier of Canadian investment in fixed equipment since 1980 has been in 
the Pre-Cambrian Shield instead of in the agricultural West, in news- 
print and minerals instead of in wheat. The facts call for a new Canadian 
philosophy not only of agricultural functions and agricultural policy, but 
also of the relationship between the federal and provincial governments in 
regard to agriculture.” 


HARE, H. R—Farm Business Management. The Ryerson Press, Toronto, 1946. 

‘H. R. Hare, Agricultural Adviser of the National Employment Service of 
Canada, formerly a member of the Economics Division, Department of Agri- 
culture and also a contributor to this publication, has written a long needed 
textbook on Canadian Farm Business Management. The author in his preface 
says that “the material contained in the volume has been. assembled, organized 
and prepared with the hope of providing a Canadian text in Farm Business 
Management for the use of students in agriculture”. The author has made a 
serious attempt to outline and illustrate the farm business management principles 
which scientific research has revealed to be fundamental to worthwhile net returns 
from farm operation. 

The book is divided into 20 chapters and covers such phases of farming as 
the Nature of Farm Business in Canada, Farm Capital—Land—Farm Labour-— 
Farm Equipment—Factors Affecting the Net Returns of Farm Business— 
Recording the Farm Business—Selecting and Acquiring a Farm. 

The book should be off the press by September. This note will be followed 
by a more detailed review in the next issue of the Economic Annalist. 


SHEPHERD, Geoffrey S—Marketing Farm Products. The Iowa State College Press, Ames, 
Iowa. 445 pages, 1946. 


The marketing of farm products has become a very complex task. Tech- 
nological advances in the field of marketing, while benefitting the consumers and 
the food producers, also create new economic problems. Dr. Shepherd in his 
new book, just off the press, deals with these problems. As he himself states: 
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“The purpose of this book is to present and analyze the new marketing develop- : 
ments in a systematic way, to show what they mean in economic terms, and to_ 
show how producers and consumers can make the best use of the opportunities — 


which these new developments create”. 


Professor Shepherd has for many years been teaching, doing research and 


writing in the field of marketing. Much of this experience has gone into this 


new textbook. The marketing student will find it a good guide in his thinking ~ 


on the subject. 

The book is divided into three parts and an appendix. Part I deals with 
the physical production and distribution plant.. It includes discussions on 
geographical specialization, demand and supply, the two parts of the price making 
process and the marketing system that brings supply and demand together. 

Part II considers the individual farmer’s problem of producing the goods 
that are in demand, and selling them to advantage in the varying price environ- 
ments that confront farmers to-day—the problems of meeting fluctuations in 
market price. 

Part III deals with marketing costs—what they are, and how they can be 


reduced. Most of these cost problems involve group action. This section is | 
likely to be of greatest interest. Professor Shepherd makes an important con-_ 


tribution in giving over so much space to a discussion of the current topic of 
reducing marketing costs. 
Although written from United States viewpoint, it is not difficult to apply 


much of the analysis to the Canadian scene. Some day, a Canadian or American — 


economist may get around to writing a book dealing with both United States 
and Canadian farm produce markets. 


HAMILTON, W. M—The Dairy Industry in New Zealand. Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, New Zealand, Bulletin 89, 176 pages, 1944. 


The title of this bulletin is somewhat deceptive in that it is of interest to — 


more than just students of New Zealand agriculture. As a considerable portion 


of the book is devoted to an appraisal of New Zealand’s position in world agri- | 


culture, relationships with the economies of Great Britain, the United States, 
Canada and Denmark are dealt with in some detail. Dr. Hamilton’s object is to 


give “a factual background against which developments may be viewed in ~ 


perspective”, and aims, “to raise problems rather than to solve them”. 


Of great import is the raising of such questions as the validity and useful-_ 
ness of, ‘‘the persistence among (dairy) breeders and farmers (and instructors) — 


of the English judging tradition based on external appearance and conformation, 


and the continued emphasis on the dam as a basis of selection... . New Zealand 


has lagged thirty years behind Denmark and Sweden in its approach to prob- — 


lems of animal improvement”. When 1937 figures from the statistical Year-book 
of the League of Nations are quoted showing New Zealand as ranking fourth 


in average number of gallons per dairy cow and third in average pounds | 


butterfat, much food for thought is provided by Canada’s ranking as eighth | 


under both measurements. 


Dr. Hamilton constantly stresses that the New Zealand dairy industry must — 


prepare itself for declining prices and therefore must seek new methods of 


lowering production costs and warns against sacrificing efficiency to a temporary — 


mirage of prosperity through subsidization. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The first. post World War II year has passed, and Canadian agriculture 
maintains, to a large extent, its wartime production levels. Farm prices continue 
their upward trend. Between September 1945 and July 1946 there was a 
six per cent increase in prices received by farmers for their products. 

As conditions permit, the Canadian economy as a whole is being freed from 
the controls imposed during the war years.! In agriculture specifically, by the 
end of September 1946, the Dominion Department of Agriculture discontinued 
the payment of subsidies on milk for fluid use and for evaporated milk, on beans, 
canning crops, berries for jam, and on the transportation of fertilizer. In turn, 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board allowed upward adjustments in the price 
ceiling for the commodities listed. 


Business Activity.—Productive operations were slightly lower in August 
than in the preceding month, the index of physical volume of business showing a 
recession of 1-2 per cent. The August index is the lowest recorded for the first 


eight months of this year. 


Retail sales for fourteen kinds of business showed a cumulative gain for 
the first eight months of this year over the same period of 1945. Based on the 
composite index published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the increase was 
15 per cent. 


Employment.—Industrial employment generally showed an important 


recession at the beginning of August which was caused, in the main, by the 


existence of wide-spread industrial disputes. Since 1920, the movement at mid- 


- summer has usually, though not invariably, been upward; had it not been for 


the losses in employment directly resulting from labour-management disputes, 
the trend at the date under review would have been decidedly favourable. The 
curtailment in operations took place very largely in manufacturing; also, chiefly 
as a result of strikes, there was a falling-off in mining, while employment in 
logging and trade showed seasonal declines. On the other hand, considerable 
improvement was reported in transportation, communications, services and 
construction and maintenance. 

Based on the 1926 average as 100, the index of employment at August 1 
was 172-6, as compared with 173-6 at July 1, 1946, 175-0 at August 1, 1945 and 
184-3 at August 1, 1944; in 1948, the August 1 fioure was 185-9, the all-time 
maximum for that date in the years since 1920. In 1939, the index at the first of 
August had stood at 117-5. Since a general recession at midsummer is contra- 
seasonal, the index after adjustment for seasonal variation, also showed a decline, 


. falling f from 170-3 at July 1, to 167-9 at the date under review. 


It is interesting to note that, despite the falling-off in the production of 


munitions since the cessation of hostilities, and the serious losses due to the 


_ Many important strikes recently in effect, employment i in manufacturing showed 
- an increase of 94 per cent at August 1, 1946, as pee with ae T1945. hg 
_ since when the reported payrolls have risen by 37:3 per Sake Th thé +nén+; rp Se 


*For more details see February, May and August, 1946 issues. a 
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manufacturing industries taken as a unit, the advance in employment since the 
commencement of the record of payrolls amounted at August 1 to 17-6 per cent, 
and that in the aggregate weekly salaries and wages, to 50-3 per cent. The 
higher proportions of increase in the non-manufacturing classes generally, which 
reflect a situation differing from that existing during the war, result partly from 
curtailment in the production of munitions, and more recently, from losses in 
manufacturing due to industrial disputes, as well as to a considerable revival of 
activity in the non-manufacturing industries. 

In the last 12 months, there has been a decline of 9-8 per cent in employment 
and of 10-2 per cent in the payrolls disbursed by leading manufacturers, while 
the reported employed in the various non-manufacturing industries has 
risen by 11-4 per cent, accompanied by a gain of 16 per cent in the salaries and 
wages. The disparity is, of course, due in large part to the strikes. 


Prices.—The general wholesale price index of all commodities during 
August and September dropped slightly from the high of 109-5 reported in July, 
1946. The index number of wholesale prices of Canadian farm products, both 
field and animal, showed a similar decline. . 

The wholesale index of Canadian farm products prices declined from 111-0 
to 110-1 between the weeks of August 28 and September 27.. Seasonal factors 
were mainly responsible for a drop of 1-2 points to 98:8 in the field products 
group. Sharp losses were registered for potatoes and onions which outweighed 
strength in rye and hay. Animal products moved down 0-4 points to 129-1 due 
to declines in livestock which overbalanced firmer egg prices. 

The composite Dominion index of prices paid by farmers for commodities 
and services, including living costs, rose 3 points to 141-6 between April and 
— August, 1946, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports. This was an increase 

of 5:6 per cent over August, 1945. The eastern index at 142-4 and the western 
index at 140-5 showed April-August advances of 3-2 and 2-9 points respectively. 
A greater variation between east and west was apparent in increases over August, 
1945 levels—4°9 points in the east and 6-1 points in the west. 


Cost-of-Living.—Seasonal declines in prices of fresh vegetables during 
August was sufficient to check an advance dating from February, 1946, in the 
cost-of-living index compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics.. The index 
declined from 125-6 on August 1, to 125-5 on September 3, 1946. The food 
croup fell from 144-7 to 143-2, due almost entirely to lower quotations for 
vegetables. Fruits were also slightly lower but eggs recorded moderate increases. 
The clothing index moved up from 127-6 to 129-6 for September, while home- 
furnishings advanced from 127-0 to 128-4. The miscellaneous items series 
changed from 113-8 to 113-9; fuel and light remained unchanged at 107-2, 
and rentals at 112-6, 


Subsidy Policy.—The Dominion Government has reiterated its stand with 
respect to the removal of subsidy payments at the earliest opportunity. To 
this end the subsidies on fluid milk and concentrated milk were removed as of 
September 30th, and consumer price increases, at least equal to the subsidies, have 
been allowed. Subsidies of 10 cents per pound butterfat are payable on butter- 
fat used in the manufacture of creamery butter until April 30, 1947, while sub- 
sidies on milk used in the manufacture of cheese are payable at the rate of 30 
cents a hundred pounds until April 30, 1947. 


Agricultural Production.—The wheat crop for all Canada in 1946 is 
placed at 440,567,000 bushels in the first estimate of grain production made by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This estimate exceeds the 1945 crop by 
approximately 135,000,000 bushels, and is the highest since the record produc- 
tion of 1942, with the estimated average yield of 17 bushels per acre running one 
bushel higher than the long-time average. The current crop is being harvested 
from an estimated 25,900,000 seeded acres, the highest wheat acreage since 
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1940 and about 2-5 million acres greater than the acreage seeded to wheat in 
1945. 

The anticipated wheat output in the Prairie Provinces this year is 
420,000,000 bushels as compared with 282,000,000 bushels in 1945. This year’s 
crop includes 9,900,000 bushels of durum wheat. The anticipated average yield 
of all wheat in the Prairie Provinces this year is 16-7 bushels per seeded acre, 
with the Manitoba average standing at 21-9, Saskatchewan at 14-6 and Alberta 
at 18-9 bushels per acre. 

Ontario, with the only substantial wheat acreage in Canada outside of the 
Prairie Provinces, produced this year a total of 16,934,000 bushels of wheat. 

The oat crop is estimated at 411,459,000 bushels, about 30,000,000 bushels 
higher than the 1945 crop. The increase is largely accounted for in the provinces 
of Ontario and Alberta. 

The estimated production of barley is up from last year’s figure by nearly 
7,000,000 bushels. This year’s anticipated production of 164,206,000 bushels is 
well below that in the years 1942, 1943, and 1944, but exceeds the production 

in any other year to date. 

; The fall and spring rye production is estimated at 7,588,000 bushels as 
compared with 5,888,000 bushels a year ago. The increase is attributable to 
moderately higher acreages and yields this year as compared with last year. 
The flax crop is placed at 8,742,000 bushels, an increase of nearly a million 
bushels over last year’s figure of 7,593,000 bushels. Although the acreage seeded 
to flax is slightly lower this year the average yield is up 1-5 bushels per acre 
from 1945. 

The 1946 potato crop, estimated at 47 million hundredweight, is substantially 
above the 36 million hundredweight crop of a year ago. With the exception of 
1944 when 49 million hundredweight of potatoes were produced, the present crop 
is the largest since 1934. While acreages this year were above those of 1945, 
the greatest contributing factor to the larger production appears to be in the 
average yield of 90 hundredweight per acre, 5 hundredweight above the long- 
time average. Quebec and Manitoba are the only provinces in which the 1946 
potato acreages declined below those of a year ago. New Brunswick had the 
highest yield of potatoes per acre—150 hundredweight. 

Increased acreages and above-average yields have produced a commercial 
sugar beet crop for 1946, totalling 702,000 tons, 83,000 tons above the 1945 yield. 

Shelled corn production is estimated at 10,147,000 bushels as compared with 
10,365,000 bushels in 1945. Production of dry peas in Canada this year amounted 
to 2,322,000 bushels as compared with 1,363,000 bushels a year ago. 

Estimates by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics of the numbers of principal 
kinds of livestock on farms in Canada at June 1, 1946, showed an appreciable 
reduction from those of the previous year. The decline is in all classes of live- 
stock. The reduction in hog numbers has been continuing since December 1943. 
The number of sows expected to farrow declined very little. These figures are 
an indication that the downward trend in hog production is beginning to level 
off. Cattle numbers, after reaching an all-time peak at June 1, 1945, show a 
reduction at June 1, 1946, of 3-5 per cent. Most of this has occurred in the 
Prairie Provinces. Milk cow numbers, estimated at 3,913,000 at June 1, 1946, 
are 84,300 below those of a year ago. Numbers of horses on farms which have 
been declining for some years, were reduced in 1946 by 7-3 per cent. The 
principal decreases have occurred in the Prairie Provinces. Numbers of sheep 
on farms are below those of a year ago, with an over-all reduction for Canada 
of 6-7 per cent. The only province showing a gain over last year in sheep numbers 
is Saskatchewan where a very slight increase is recorded. 
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Inspected slaughterings of cattle at the close of the third quarter of 1946 
totalled 1-1 million head, a decrease of five per cent as compared with the corre- 
sponding periods in 1945. Hog slaughterings at inspected plants during the same 
first nine months of 1946 amounted to 3 million hogs, a reduction of 28 per cent 
as compared with the same period in 1945. 


Exports.—Continuing the expansion recorded in July, Canada’s merchandise 
export trade in August rose sharply in value to $242,685,000—the highest monthly 
total since the capitulation of Japan in August last year, according to trade totals 
released by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. There was, however, a reduction 
of $52,364,000 from last year’s August total. Merchandise exported during the 
first eight months of the current year amounted to $1,494,165,000 as compared 
with the wartime total of $2,296,156,000 in the similar period of 1945. 


Exports to the United Kingdom for the eight months of this year stood at 
$378,339,000 as compared with $729,331,000 last year. To the United States— 
Canada’s chief market—total exports for the eight months ended August were 
$546,161,000 compared with $833,540,000 a year ago. 


Long-Term Contracts.—Long-term contracts for food products between 
Canada and the United Kingdom assure farmers of a stable export market for 
the next two years. Canada’s new egg contract with the United Kingdom offers 
an assured market a higher price for every surplus Canadian egg laid from 
February 1, 1947, to January 31, 1949. 


Under the contract the Special Products Board will deliver to the United 
Kingdom Ministry of Food a minimum of 7,500 long tons of sugar dried egg 
powder and 1,750,000 cases of shell eggs, of which only 600,000 cases are storage 
eggs, in each of the twelve-month periods, February 1, 1947, to January 31, 1948, 
and February 1, 1948, to January 31, 1949. 


The quantity of eggs required to fill each of the twelve-month periods of 
this two-year contract is the same as required by the current 1946 contract, but 
the price obtained for this latest contract permits an increase of one cent per 
dozen over the 1946 price to the producer in the spring buying periods, February 
1st to August 3lst and an increase of two cents per dozen in the fall buying 
periods, September Ist to January 3lst. 


The Special Products Board will buy eggs of the Canadian Government 
Grades A Large, A Medium and A Pullet, for its 1947 shipments. The Board 
will limit its purchase of storage eggs to Grades A Large and A Medium, but 
Grades A, B, and C will be accepted for the manufacture of the sugar dried 
egg powder to be used by British bakers. 


The beef agreement provides for the purchase from the Meat Board by the 
United Kingdom Ministry of Food of a minimum of 120 million pounds of 
Canadian beef during the calendar year 1947. 


Out of the 1946 crop, fresh apples, canned and evaporated apples, fruit 
pulp, and dried beans and peas, are to be shipped to the United Kingdom. The 
provinces of Nova Scotia, British Columbia and Ontario are to supply 300,000 
barrels, 2,252,000 boxes and 8,000 barrels of fresh apples respectively. The 
quantities of dried beans and peas total 374,000 bushels and 560,000 bushels. 


Farm Wages.—Average wage rates paid to farm help in Canada are higher 
than a year ago according to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics survey of 
August 15, 1946. In the case of day help the increases are general in all provinces 
except Nova Scotia and are most pronounced in the western provinces. In the 
case of month help, increases occurred in the majority of provinces with decreases 
in wage rates with board provided, occurring only in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, and without board in New Brunswick and Alberta. 
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THE COPENHAGEN CONFERENCE OF THE FOOD AND AGRICULTURE 
ORGANIZATION 


J. F. Boor! 


Major interest at the second conference of the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization held at Copenhagen, Denmark, September 2-13 centred in the proposals 
for a World Food Board submitted by the Organization’s Director-General, Sir 
John Boyd Orr. The interest in the proposals was so great it appeared for a time 
that other matters of major concern might not receive the attention they 
deserved. 


The discussion and the decision reached indicate that there was general 
agreement on the need for international machinery of some sort to deal with 
a long range world food program. This agreement is reflected in the following 
recommendation adopted by the conference: 


Having examined the Director-General’s proposals for a World Food 
Board in the light of the discussion in the Plenary Meetings, and accepting 
the general objectives of the Proposals, namely: 


(a) developing and organizing production, distribution and utilization 
of the basic foods to provide diets on a health standard for the 
peoples of all countries: 


(b) stabilizing agricultural prices at levels fair to producer and con- 
sumers alike, f 
it is agreed that international machinery is necessary to achieve these 
objectives and it is recommended that a Preparatory Commission be estab- 
lished to carry the proposals further. 


World Food Board Propesals.—The plan submitted by the Director- 
General under the title of Proposals for a World Food Board would involve 
the setting up of an agency to (1) “stabilize prices of agricultural commodities 
on world markets, including provision of the necessary funds for stabilizing 
operations; (2) establish a world food reserve adequate for any emergency that 
might arise through failure of crops in any part of the world; (8) provide funds 
for financing the disposal of surplus agricultural products on special terms to 
countries where the need for them is most urgent; (4) co-operate with organiza- 
tions concerned with international credits for industrial and agricultural 
development, and with trade and commodity policy, in order that their common 
ends might be more quickly and effectively achieved’’2. 

It was recognized by the Conference that this plan involved far reaching 
considerations and that it would require much study by experts and by govern- 
ments before commitments either for or against could be reached. There had not 
been time for such action prior to the Conference. Nor could the Conference 
itself give the matter the study it required. Moreover it was apparent that while 
there was a large measure of agreement on general objectives, there might be 
alternative ways of attaining those objectives. The Conference felt that there 
should be opportunity for the presentation and consideration of such alternatives. 
It therefore provided that the terms of reference of the Preparatory Commission 
appointed at the Conference should cover the following matters: 


“The Director-General’s proposals and any alternative proposals 
which may be submitted to it and to prepare concrete recommendations 
and propositions for international action for achieving the objectives as set 
out in paragraph 1.” 


1 Ed. Note: Dr. Booth attended the Conference as a member of the Canadian Delegation. 


oe A age for a World Food Board. Food and Agriculture Organization. Washington, D.C., 
uly, 1946. 
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Canada’s position with respect to Sir John’s proposals is summed up in the 
words of the Honourable J. G. Gardiner, Minister of Agriculture for Canada. 
Mr. Gardiner speaking in Plenary session at Copenhagen said: 

“T need hardly say that we in Canada intend to support the principle 
which has been suggested to this Conference and to make some sugges- 
tions as to the way in which we believe effect might successfully be 
given to the proposal... . 

We in Canada agree that trade should not be promoted as if it were 
an end in itself, nor should food be treated as an ordinary trade com- 
modity. Food is an essential to life, and the provision of food, including 
the stabilization of returns for those who produce it, should not be 
dependent on the success or failure of measures promoted solely in the 
interests of trade. Trade should be considered as a means of bringing 
sufficient food and other necessities for a full life within the reach of 
the people. We believe that the welfare of the people should be the object 
of any action taken. We recognize, however, that the establishment and 
operation of a World Food Board or any other similar machinery involve 
far reaching considerations. We recognize also that the functions and 
jurisdiction of FAO are limited by its Constitution and that other inter- 
national organizations will be concerned and will have an important part 
to play in any action taken. But upon’ FAO must rest the primary 
responsibility for initiating and developing the type of machinery, organ- — 
ization and method under which it will operate if its objects are to be 
attained.” 


The Conference decided that sixteen FAO member nations, including Canada, 
should constitute the Preparatory Commission. Three non-member nations, 
_U.SS.R., Argentine and Siam will be asked to join the Commission. Repre- 
sentatives of various international organizations will also be invited to Com- 
mission meetings. FAO member governments not represented on the Commission 
_may send observers. Governments and international commodity organizations 
are invited to submit memoranda to the Commission. 

The Preparatory Commission will report to the Director-General of FAO. 
The report is then to go to member governments, to the international agencies 
concerned, and to the Executive Committee of FAO. After this it will be 
considered by an FAO conference and, finally, will be passed on with recom- 
mendations to the United Nations. 


Emergency Food Problems.—While the Committee dealing with the long 
range problems represented in the proposals outlined above was at work, a 
second Committee concerned itself with the food shortage now evident in many 
countries. Noting that the world food situation had improved somewhat since 
the emergency meeting held under FAO auspices at Washington in May last, it 
was brought out that there was still a gap of eight million tons of bread grains 
between the needs of deficit countries and the supplies likely to be available 
for export. The Conference, acting on this Committee’s recommendations urged 
that the special measures agreed upon at the Washington meeting for control 
and economies in the use of basic foods, be continued. 


The Conference at Work.—In conducting its work the Conference divided 
into three Commissions comprising ten Committees. The Committees of Com- 
mission A dealt with technical questions relating to agriculture, nutrition, 
forestry, fisheries, economics and statistics, and FAO missions. Commission B 
Committees were concerned with FAO internal matters such as constitution, 
organization, administration, and finance. The Committees of Commission C 
ey those dealing with world food policy to which reference has already been 
made. 


1The Preparatory Commission began its study of the World Food Board and alternative 
proposals in Washington, D.C., October 28, 1946. 
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The Agricultural Committee outlined for the guidance of FAO the measures 
that may be taken to improve production in under-developed countries and to 
reorganize the agriculture of devastated countries. The place of research and 
technological developments in such a program was stressed. 

The fisheries committee dealt with the urgent need for rehabilitation of 
the fishing industry, but recognizing that surpluses may again plague the 
industry, emphasized that fish and other marine products should be brought 
within the ambit of a World Food Board if and when such a body is created. 


The Economic Committee outlined the basic information that will be needed 
for the successful prosecution of the work of FAO. The provision of adequate 
statistics, including a world census of agriculture, was considered to be imper- 
ative. The need for (1) continued work on the World Food Survey and extension 
of this to include fibres and other non-food agricultural products, (2) periodic 
reviews of the world’s need for agricultural credit, (3) expansion of agriculture 
in underdeveloped areas, (4) industrial development in rural areas, was also 
dealt with. 

The report of a special mission which, during the past few months, has been 
studying the agriculture and economic problems of Greece was brought before 
the conference. This was the first of such efforts launched by FAO in a 
program designed to assist underdeveloped or devastated countries to increase 
food supplies and improve the welfare of their peoples. 


Drawing attention to the present shortage of forestry products the Forestry 
Committee outlined a comprehensive program designed to improve the situation. 
As with fish, however, the Forestry Committee also refers to the possibility of 
surpluses recurring in the future and draws attention to the fact that forest 
- products should come within the scope of the proposed World Food Board. 


The Nutrition Committee recommended that FAO arrange for consulta- 
tion of experts to develop sound and comparable figures on food composition. A 
combined FAO-World Health Organization Committee was requested. FAO was 
asked to begin collection of data on the best use of plant products for human 
consumption; also on the most economical and satisfactory balance in production 
between meat and milk on the one hand, and poultry and eggs on the other. 


Representation at Conference.—A total of 33 member countries, including 
Ireland, Italy, Portugal, Switzerland and Hungary, which were admitted to 
FAO at this Conference, were represented by voting delegates at the Copenhagen 
meetings. Eight other member countries were represented by observers. Seven 
non-member countries and ten intergovernmental organizations sent observers. 


Arrangements for Conference.—Any report of the Copenhagen Confer- 
ence would be incomplete without reference to the arrangements made by the 
Danish FAO Committee for the holding of the Conference and for the educa- 
tion and entertainment of delegates. The Rigsdagen, or Parliament Buildings, 
was turned over to the Conference. King Christian X formally opened the Con- 
ference and later entertained for the delegates. The Government, the Prime 
Minister and the city of Copenhagen also entertained. Numerous tours of 
farming areas and visits to co-operative associations and to educational and 
industrial establishments were arranged. No detail that would contribute to 
the efficiency of the Conference or to the enjoyment of those attending, was 
overlooked. These things, together with many unofficial evidences of kindness 
and consideration did much to contribute to the harmony and ultimate success of 
the Conference. 
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AGRICULTURE AND WORLD TRADE NEGOTIATIONS. IP 


L. LORINEZ 


Proposals for Expanding World Trade.—In preparation for the Inter- 
national Conference on Trade and Employment, a technical staff within the 
government of the United States developed a program in November, 1945, for 
expansion of world trade and employment. These “Proposals” were subsequently 
transmitted to the governments of the fourteen most important trading nations. 

In order to understand what impelled the United States government to 
initiate a drive for world trade reform, it is necessary to consider the nature of 
difficulties that today impede the flow of international goods exchanges. These 
have been listed by the authors of the “Proposals” as follows: 

1. Restrictions imposed by governments; 

2. Restrictions imposed by private combines and cartels; 

3. Fear of disorder in the markets for certain primary commodities; 

4. Irregularity, and the fear of irregularity, in production and employment. 

Restrictions imposed by governments will be analysed on the following 
pages in some detail. Practices adopted by private combines and cartels are 
subject to government regulation; thus national policy is the actual consideration — 
in connection with both items 1 and 2. Items 3 and 4 have been discussed in the 
first article. 

Origin of Trade Barriers.—Transition from a preponderantly agricultural 
to industrial economy during the last century largely depended for success on 
liberal world trade policies. As long as only a few nations possessed extensive 
industrial facilities, they found ready and willing markets for their products 
throughout the world. As industrial plant grew, more and more people took up 
employment in the workshops. The factory worker achieved a higher standard 
of living than he had been able to eke out previously from tiny subsistence farms. 
in Western Europe, where land had become scarce as the population increased. 

On these greener pastures, the fugitives from perennial hunger made ample 
‘use of newly won prosperity. A large proportion of their regular earnings was 
used to buy food. Most of this had to come from countries with wide open 
spaces, where an extensive type of farming was still possible. Such countries 
were scattered all over the globe. They had practically no workshops, and 
were anxious to supply industrial nations with pastoral and agricultural products 
in exchange for manufactures. These two types of economies organically com- 
plemented each other, and everything was done to facilitate the natural flow 
of goods. Solid foundations of mutual advantage existed, conducive to a liberal 
trade policy, known as “free trade”’. 

In due course, wage earners in industrial settlements found that their changed 
conditions of life called for a new dietary pattern. This took some cognizance 
of changes required by their sedentary mode of life. Greater concentration on 
protein foods featured the new diet which had favourable effects on demand for 
livestock products. 

The initial spurt in population engendered by the new prosperity in industrial 
countries began to lose momentum after the turn of the century. Just before 
the outbreak of the first world war, Western European nations had ceased to 
Increase materially; population had been adjusted to resources created by 
technological progress. This restoration of equilibrium passed unnoticed in over- 
seas countries, which had become the principal source of world food supplies. 
Carried away by momentum, they continued to turn out more and more wheat, 
meat, dairy products and other farm commodities after the first world war. At 
the same time, they began to apply modern technology to farming. Furthermore, 
since industrialization was such a success in Western Europe, they also felt 
tempted by its possibilities. 

It was soon found that the chances for late arrivals were greatly different 
from those of the original industrial pioneers. The latter had enjoyed monopoly; 
the former were faced with strong competition. As a result of the ensuing 
"1 ¥or Part I, see Economic Annalist, August 1946, page 51. 
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contest, industrial pioneer nations were in due course overtaken by some of 
their competitors who had ample local raw material resources at their disposal. 
The pioneers countered by using political influence to secure raw materials and 
to obtain reserved markets for their products despite effective competition. 
Every new restriction imposed, or exclusive privilege granted, was soon followed 
by new restrictions or bilateral arrangements! on the part of affected govern- 
ments. As a consequence, an infinite variety of discriminatory practices and 
restricted trade pacts evolved, which made private transactions between exporter 
and importer extremely difficult. 

By 1936, world trade had become largely a maze of complicated barter 
transactions. Wartime stringencies after 1940 eliminated this intricate system 
in many countries; complete government monopolies of foreign trade replaced 
them with regard to the most important commodities. In this system, private 
export-import trade had been almost completely suspended. 


Classification of Trade Systems.—The following synoptical table is an 
attempt at classifying in a summary manner the various foreign trade devices 
applied during the interwar and immediate postwar period. The forthcoming 
international trade conference is expected to condemn some of these practices, 
and will designate the ones that may be used in future, carefully defining rules 
of application. 

The Principal Trading Systems.—Space does not permit dealing in detail 
with the many systems outlined in the following synopsis. It is, nevertheless, 
possible to retrace, in passing, the progress of protectionism; to discuss briefly 
the most important systems that are likely to survive the postwar transition 
period; and finally to illustrate with an actual extreme case the difficulties of 
carrying on foreign trade under complicated restrictive systems. . 


LIBERALISM 


Before the first world war, world trade was largely carried on under the 
liberal system of free trade. However, protective tariffs were introduced during 
the interwar period in Europe, North America and elsewhere. As the world 
depression of the thirties progressed, a variety of protectionist systems was 
gradually introduced. 

In the beginning, these were largely multilateral. The object in view was 
to protect domestic producers against foreign competition from any quarters. 
Protective import duties were the tool of this policy, and they hit all trade 
partners equally. 

PREFERENTIAL SYSTEM 

High import duties and other conditions combined to reduce the volume of 
international goods exchanges during the great interwar depression period. To 
bolster their dwindling export trade, some nations then used political influence 
to obtain tariff concessions; that is, a lowering of import duties on their products. 
Tariff concessions of this kind were reserved for one or a few selected nations, 
whereas higher duties were applied to imports from other countries. The British 
Imperial Preference, the preferential treatment accorded to Cuba, the Philippines 
or Puerto Rico by the United States, and the maze of Danubian preferential 
agreements are outstanding examples. Canada also granted important tariff 
privileges to the United States, France and certain Dominions, which went 
beyond the privileges contained in the Empire Preference. 


Most-FAvouRED-NATION SYSTEM 


Nations placed at a disadvantage by the existence of preferential treatment 
granted to others soon reacted by insisting upon the inclusion of a ‘“most- 
favoured-nation” clause in their trade agreements. Political influence, the 
granting of loans, and other means were used to obtain this valuable clause. A 


1A “bilateral” arrangement is a contract between two nations which ensures mutual privi- 
leges that are not open to other countries. 
or the purposes of the present article the term “polylateral” means arrangements among 
several countries, involving privileges not open to other nations. 
“Multilateral” agreements cover all countries having adhered to a general system of “most 
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Taste 1—SYNOPSIS OF FOREIGN TRADE SYSTEMS 


I. Liserat System II. Prorectionist SYSTEMS 


Criterion. Criterion. Existence of definite mechanisms favouring domestic producers or 
Domestic producers] producers of certain countries. Prohibitive import duties, or import restrictions 
or selected nations} exist to reduce total value or volume of imports from all nations or only with certain 
enjoy little or no} countries. 


protection against 

competition by other B. Bilateral 
nations. Domestic A. Multilateral or Polylateral 
living standards shel-!|— 27 | 


1. ‘‘Most-Favoured-Nation”’ 
System 


2. International Commodity 
Agreements 


tered by moderate 
import duties, with 
due consideration of 
“comparative costs’’.1|Criterion. Mechanisms exist to|Criterion. Import duties favour- 
No import restric-| favour domestic producers with-| ing domestic producers impose 
tions exist as to coun-| out regard to ‘‘comparative costs} equal disadvantages upon all 
try of origin, total} of production’’.1_ These impose] foreign trade partners. Quanti- 


value, or volume of} equal disadvantages upon all] tative restrictions limit the 
trade. foreign trade partners. Any| volume of exports. Share of 
(Free trade.) alleviation in burdens granted] each exporting nation in total 


any trade partner automatically} import quota predetermined. 


Agencies. applies to all foreign countries 

Export-import con-| participating in the ‘‘most- 

cerns. favoured-nation’’ system. (How-| Agencies. International boards. 
ever, privileges granted under 

Mechanism. regional or imperial preferential|Mechanism. Quota allocations by 

Individual bi-lateral] systems are excepted.) international boards. Actual 

agreements between| Agencies. Export-import concerns.| deliveries either by special 


private concerns. Mechanisms. Same as under the] government agencies or by 
Financial consum-} liberal system as regards trans-| private concerns. 
mation through] actions, often supplemented by 
drafts, letters of] special measures, such as: Control. By special international 
credit and banks. —high import duties; agencies, supplemented by 
—total quotas for imports from] national governmental author- 
all countries (no special treat-| ities 
ment granted to any nation); 


S[Iejop IO} 9[qvy SurMoOT[O] veg 


Control. 
Only by national 


Commodity Exchan- 
ges to ensure honest 
execution of volun- 
tary agreements be- 
tween contracting 
parties. 


—exchange manipulations (such 
as devaluation, premiums on 
all foreign exchange, etc.); 

—domestic production subsidies; 

—export subsidies, (including 
shipping subsidies and other 
disguised. export subsidies). 

Control. Government export- 
import and financial authorities. 


1 The principle of ‘‘comparative costs’’ tends to promote specialization by certain nations in the produc- 
tion of commodities that may be produced more advantageously by them than by most other nations. 
Thus, e.g., Argentina has a comparative advantage over most nations in producing beef, due to the existence 
of extensive year-round grazing facilities. 
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TABLE 1. 


BILATERAL OR POLYLATERAL TRADE 


Part 2.-SYNOPSIS OF FOREIGN TRADE SYSTEMS 


Criterion. 


— 


2. 
: Complete 
Preferential | government 
System monopoly of 
foreign trade. 
Criterion. Criterion. 
Reductions | Foreign 
in import trade in all 
duties or commodities 
other facil- | exclusively 


ities granted 


to certain government. 
(‘‘preferred’’) 
nations. Agencies. 
Government 
Agencies. foreign trade 
Same as organizations. 
under liberal 
system. Mechanism. 
Contracts 
Mechanism. with foreign 
Same as governments 
under liberal | or private 
system. concerns. 
Control. Control. 
Same as Government 
under liberal | control in the 
system. monopolistic 
country. 


transacted by 


B. Bilateral or Polylateral 


3. 


Criterion. 


Restricted Foreign Trade 


Restrictions apply to certain countries only, or to all countries with the exception of a few 
preferred nations, or special privileges are in existence for certain trade partners. 


Foreign trade subject to government control, but not all com- 


modities (if any) are covered by government monopolies. 


a. SEMI-GOVERNMENTAL 
TRADE 


Criterion. Foreign trade} Criterion. 


in certain commodities 
reserved for govern- 
ment monopolies. 


Agencies. Government 
monopolies in respect to 
monopolized commodi- 
ties, and private con- 
cerns for other goods. 


Mechanism. Dual. Bulk 
purchase agreements or 
individual contracts be- 
tween the government 
monopolies and trade 
partners abroad as re- 
gards monopolized com- 
modities; private con- 
tracts in respect to 
other goods. 


Control. Government 
control of monopoly 
transactions, and two 


separate types of control 
over non-monopolized 
goods. 
Types of Control: 

a1. Unrestricted trade 


in goods not cover-| Agencies. : 
ed by monopolies.| barter- or ‘‘compensatory trade’’-agencies. 
In this case,| trol exercised by 


b. CONTROLLED Private TRADE 


All transactions (with the possible 


exception of gold, foreign exchange, war materials 
and certain prohibited drugs) made by private 
concerns, subject to certain government restric- 
tions. According to the nature of these restrictions 
the following main types result: 


bi Quantitative 
or qualitative 
control. 


Restrictions 
Cxistieas se to 
nature and/or 
value or volume 
of selected com- 
modities. 


be Exchange 
control. 


Restrictions 
are imposed on 
the amount of 
foreign exchange 
available for 
purchasing 
abroad, or ex- 
change prem- 
iums, or blocked 
accounts, or 
levies are ‘in 
existence. Vol- 
ume, value or 
nature not 
affected. 


bs Mixed 
control (nature, 

volume and 

exchange). 


Volume, value, 
or nature of 
foreign trade, 
as well as ex- 
change disposal 
regulated. 


government 


Private concerns and privately owned 


Con- 


export-import 


‘free sector’’ trans-| authorities and exchange control organizations. 


actions are covered 


by free private con-|Mechanism. Private contracts subject to licensing 
and terms prescribed by government agencies. 


tracts. 


ao. Controlled trade in 


goods not covered| Control. 


By government export-import, or foreign 


by monopolies. —| exchange control bodies, or by both. 


In this case, ‘‘free 
sector”’ transac- 
tions are subject to 
some form of con- 
trol described un- 
der ‘Controlled 
Private Trade’’ in 
this table. 


Types of controlled private trade. 


table. 


See following 
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Part 3—SYNOPSIS OF FOREIGN TRADE SYSTEMS. 


Tyres oF CONTROLLED PRivaTE TRADE 


TABLE 1, 


bs Mixed control 
(Nature, volume, value and 
exchange) 


bi Quantitative or qualitative be Exchange control 


control 


Overall control. 


Overall restrictions exist, no separate control of individual transactions 


ee 


bsa. A definite percentage of export 
proceeds subject to compulsory 
delivery at ‘‘official’’ exchange 
rates. At thesame time, quan- 
titative and/or qualitative 


bap. Payments 
agreements. 


bos. Clearing 
systems. 


bis. Preferential import quota sys- 
tems. 


The value of | Part of export 


imports from | proceeds’ goes restrictions apply. 
any country | toward paying 
must balance | debts abroad, 


the value of | or for other pur- 


exports to that | poses not direct- 

country. ly related to the 
basic —_export- 
import  trans- 
actions. 


bo. Selective currency premiums 


Premiums are paid on the ex- 
change proceeds of exports to 
certain destinations, or levies are 
imposed on exchange needed for 
imports from certain countries. 


Individual control. 


Each separate transaction subject to special permit or other control. 


bea. A definite percentage of export |b3. ‘Compensatory transactions.”’ 
proceeds subject to delivery at } Disposal of foreign exchange 


bin. Import permit system. 
(Selective admission of goods 


against payment in money. 
Each transaction subject to 
individual permit). 


. Barter transactions. 


(Selective admission of goods 
against payment in goods. 
Each transaction subject to 
approval.) 

Interstate. (Between govern- 
ments.) 
Private. 
concerns.) 


(Between private 


‘official rates’? determined in 
each case, but no other restric- 
tions concerning nature, value 
or volume of goods covered by 
the contract are imposed. 


proceeds individually deter- 
mined for each contract; nature, 
value and volume of goods 
covered also regulated. 
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country having secured this clause from another nation was henceforth entitled 
to duty reductions granted by that nation to any other trade partner. In other 
words this clause secured for the beneficiary equal treatment to that accorded 
to “the most-favoured nation”. But even under this system, “special preferences” 
continued to exist, which were not available to other nations. 
INTERNATIONAL COMMODITY AGREEMENTS 

Restrictions and the granting of exclusive privileges created especially grave 
problems in the trade with some staple products during the interwar period. 
The network of discriminatory arrangements covering wheat, sugar and wool 
produced by certain privileged countries, grew more and more complicated 
as unmarketable surpluses of these commodities continued to accumulate. Finally, 
trade barriers became so severe that complete collapse of markets was imminent. 

Action to prevent chaos resulted in the conclusion of world-wide international 
sugar and wheat agreements, which allotted annual export quotas to surplus 
producing nations, representing a fair share of world import needs. Efforts 
were also made to bring wool under a similar plan, but the resulting agreement 
did not go beyond the stage of consultation and the creation of research bodies. 

At present, the United Nations Food and Agriculture Organization is 


- making efforts to create a World Food Board, which would facilitate disposal 


of surplus farm commodities through international agreement. 
CoMPLETE MoNopoLIES OF ForEIGN TRADE 

Another departure in trying to solve foreign trade difficulties is represented 
by complete monopolies of foreign trade. The only such monopoly before the 
last war existed in the Soviet Union. This system was introduced in April, 1918, 
to “repulse all economic and financial intervention from abroad.’’! 

This system affords complete protection against the competition of other 
countries and against the interference of world market influences with internal 
markets. It enables the government to jointly regulate exports and imports 
without lengthy trade negotiations and changes in tariff rates, swiftly and 
efficiently adapting foreign trade to plans for the country’s internal develop- 
ment. Complete monopoly made it also possible in the U.S.S.R. to operate 
a dual currency system, one for domestie use and the other as an accounting 
unit for foreign transactions. 

After repeated periodical modifications, the Soviet foreign trade monopoly 
system became fairly definitely crystallized with the reorganization carried out in 
the summer of 1935. 

Under this plan, the People’s Commissariat of Foreign Trade? has assumed 
responsibility for planning, regulating, controlling and directing foreign trade. 
Trade delegations accredited to various countries now supervise Soviet trade 
with the countries in which they are located, in addition to the usual activities 
of commercial attachés. International transactions are handled by monopolistic 
export-import corporations, one each for the most important commodities or 
groups of commodities. 

As a result of this tightly-knit organizational plan, external trade is closely 
adapted to the needs of domestic economy. In planning exports, the need for 
foreign funds with which to make purchases of supplies urgently required for 
internal development projects, sometimes overrides considerations of cost, price, 
or domestic supply and demand. Thus, Russian wheat was sold abroad at low 
prices at times during the early thirties, when domestic requirements were far 
from being filled, in order to obtain the ‘for elon funds needed for capital goods 
imports. At other times, monopolistic foreign trade is influenced by political 
considerations. 

Foreign trade monopolies were operated by a number of belligerent countries 
during the last war. Some of these have already reconverted to private enter- 


‘prise, others have relaxed the rigidity of monopoly control. 


18ee L. Krasin’s Problems of Foreign Trade. 
* After the second world war, all Commissariats were converted into ministries. 
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Owing to the concentration of power wielded by monopolistic organizations, 
private trade finds itself greatly handicapped in competitive fields. In order to 
enable both systems to operate on world markets without the danger of conflict, 
it is necessary to establish definite rules of conduct for both. This is a great 
challenge for the planners of future world trade relationships. 


SEMI-GOVERNMENT ‘TRADE 


In recent years, wartime stringencies compelled most belligerent nations to 
monopolize foreign trade in certain basic commodities, while leaving other goods 
in the hands of private concerns. In many cases, this system has been continued 
even after the end of hostilities, and some nations seem to have embraced this 
plan as a continuing policy. 

An outstanding example is offered by the British Food Ministry, an 
organization vested with monopoly powers as regards food imports. Foreign 
trade monopolies of certain commodities also exist in a number of other 
European countries, especially in Eastern Europe. 

The existence of state monopolies of individual commodities creates the 
same problems with respect to the controlled products, as does the complete 
foreign trade monopoly. Fair play becomes dependent upon establishment of 
a successful “modus vivendi’. On the other hand, extensive bulk purchasing 
operations by such agencies as, for example, the British Food Ministry, may exert 
a steadying influence upon world markets under certain circumstances. 


CoNTROLLED PRIVATE TRADE 


The multiplicity of systems under this heading represents, in fact, various 
forms of compromise between free trade and state trading. The underlying 
motivation is usually a desire to safeguard national payment balances. 

Broadly speaking, this can be achieved by actually curtailing imports and 
increasing exports at the same time; or by limiting the availability of foreign 
exchange for imports and payments of debts abroad to the equivalent of export 
proceeds; or by a combination of both methods. 

Part III of the preceding synoptical table gives a sketchy summary of 
various such systems widely applied in the interwar period and even today in 
most European countries. The ultimate in controlled private trade is reached 
in the so-called “compensatory” agreements, when governments determine the 
nature and quantity of specified goods to be so exchanged that an excess of 
, export value over import value will result. A portion of the surplus may be 
payable in freely convertible foreign exchange, a determined percentage of 
which must be sold by the exporter to his government at official rates, whereas 
the balance of the excess may apply toward payment of government or private 
debts abroad. 

An example of this type of trading is furnished by the Anglo-Romanian 
compensatory agreement of July, 19385. The Romanians were to ship 500,000 
metric quintals of wheat and 300,000 quintals of barley to Britain. 50 per cent 
of the proceeds was to be used for importing British products, 30 per cent for 
paying Romanian government debts in the United Kingdom, 5 per cent to pay 
overdue commercial debts and 15 per cent was made available in English pound 
credits to the National Bank of Romania. When domestic wheat and barley 
prices subsequently rose above export level in Romania, the contract could not 
be completed, and a residue of £178,000 remained late in November, 1935. To 
clear this balance, the Romanian government concluded an agreement with the 
Swedish Transfert corporation in December of the same year. The Swedish 
corporation agreed to buy £258,000 worth of Romanian corn at higher than 
market prices. Of this sum, £178,000 were to be paid to Britain in final settlement 
of the Anglo-Romanian agreement; the balance of £80,000 went toward redemp- 
tion of Romanian government bonds in Sweden. As owners of these bonds were 
not sure that these obligations could be fully honoured by the Romanian govern- 
ment, they were ready to turn them over at much less than face value to the 
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Transfert corporation,’ whereas the latter obtained full payment from the 
Romanian government in consideration for paying higher than world market 
prices for corn. 

Debt reductions on foreign obligations, combined with direct export 
premiums, (in the case of the above example the Romanian government paid a 
15 per cent export premium on corn), with indirect export premiums paid on 
the exchange proceeds and with the full gamut of trade barriers, make foreign 
trade a ponderous process. The experience with controlled private ‘trade has been 
a long succession of discriminatory practices which have led to progressive 
contraction of world trade. 

Discriminatory practices have not been abandoned after the second world 
war; on the contrary, the majority of postwar trade agreements concluded in 
Continental Europe belong to this type. Restrictions are unavoidable so long 
as balance of payment difficulties exist, but discrimination may be obviated. The 
forthcoming international trade conference is mainly concerned with the elimina- 
tion of the many obstacles and discriminatory practices that restrict world 
trade, and with building the basis of a new international trade structure that will 
allow for expansion in goods exchanges. 

If these efforts are crowned with success, and a World Food Board also 
emerges eventually, farmers throughout the world will be relieved of much 
anxiety with regard to surplus produce. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CO-OPERATION 
J. EK. O’Mpara 


Difficult and trying economic years to come were forecast to members of the 
18th meeting of the American Institute of Co-operation meeting at Lafayette, 
Indiana, in August, 1946. Nearly 1,500 representatives of farm organizations and 
agricultural co-operative associations heard critical appraisals of their present 
position and advice on how to proceed in the future. 

Farm co-operatives were advised to plan intelligently and be prepared to 
cushion any drop in price levels. This would mean an immediate review of 
finances with a view to getting out of debt during the “boom” period and building 
up reserves for the future. 

Increasing competition and consequent narrowing of margins would force 
co-operatives to “sell” their products once again and to meet this problem they 
were advised to expand their education programs, train new personnel and 
provide for further research in, and application of, new and advanced methods 
of marketing. 

Morning and evening sessions of the Institute covered general broad 
problems, such as the relation of farmer co-operatives to consumers, co-opera- 
tive philosophy, nutrition and the relation between co-operatives and the 
churches. 

There were 16 separate sessions each afternoon concerned with the detailed 
problems of commodity marketing and purchasing associations. Most of these 
were round-table discussions conducted by a panel of specialists. Besides dis- 
cussing commodity problems, these afternoon meetings reviewed educational 
programs, legal and organizational problems, community development, labour 
and equipment studies, rural electrification, oil extraction, rural health and public 
relations. 

Among those heard at the general sessions were Chester C. Davis, chairman 
of President Truman’s Famine Emergency Committee and E. G. Nourse, vice- 
president of The Brookings Institution and chairman of the Economic Advisory 
Council at Washington. Canadian speakers were Mser. M. M. Coady of St. 
Francis Xavier University, Antigonish, N.S., A. B. MacDonald, general secretary 
of the Co-operative Union of Canada and L. Hancock, Supervising Livestock 
and Livestock Products Grader, Dominion Department of Agriculture, Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba. 
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THE IMPACT OF THE WAR ON DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION OF FARM PRODUCTS 
FRANK SHEFRIN 


Per capita food consumption in Canada increased 13 per cent between 1939 
and 1944.1 The expansion in employment and payrolls between 1939 and 1945 
increased the wartime demand for food well over the immediate five-year pre- 
war period.2 The total number of men and women 14 years of age and over, gain- 
fully occupied, rose from 3:7 million on June 1, 1939, to 4-3 million on April 1, 
1945. The number of men and women in the armed services increased by 
752,000 from 10,000 to 762,000. Not only were there more people working 
but they were earning more money than ever before. Net national income 
of Canadians rose from $4-0 billion in 1939 to $9-7 billion in 1945.8 Working 
harder, earning more, unable to spend money on other consumer goods, the 
new and old gainfully occupied were spending more on the purchase of extra 
food, particularly protein. 

It is estimated that Canadians spent about $1-5 billion on food in 1948, — 
an increase of 68 per cent over the estimated 1939 expenditure of $911 million. 
The increased total expenditure was due, in part, to increased consumption and, 
in part, to higher prices.4 

Increased knowledge of nutrition also brought changes in dietary habits. 
Advantage was taken of this nutritional knowledge in the preparation of meals 
at cafeterias operated on the premises of war plants.® Also, during the early 
part of the war when Canada faced temporary food surpluses, nutritionists con- 
ducted Dominion government sponsored campaigns recommending increased 
consumption of dairy products, especially fluid milk, meat, and “whole wheat” 
bread. 

In turn, the supplies of food moving into civilian consumption throughout the 
war period, with relatively few exceptions, were greater than the pre-war totals. 


Consumption, Washington, D.C. 

2The data on food consumption in Canada was compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. The report gives the estimates of supplies of food moving into civilian consumption in 
Canada in pounds per head, per annum, for the five pre-war years, 1935-39, and for 1940-44. 
The basic foods are grouped in the 14 main commodity groups. Tables for each group were 
computed by using a common denominator for the group, such as milk solids (dry weight) 
in the case of milk and milk products; fat content in the case of oils and fats; and fresh 
equivalent in the case of fruits. All foods were included in their basic form, that is as flour, 
fat or sugar, rather than cakes or other manufactured foods. 

The civilian per capita supply figures were calculated after adjusting the total production 
figures for imports, exports, changes in stocks, marketing losses, seed, feed, non-feed industrial 
uses, and supplies going to the armed forces. Finally, figures of civilian supplies are cal- 
culated at the retail stage of distribution except for meats, which are at the wholesale 
stage. Amounts of the foods actually eaten would be somewhat lower because of the loss 
of weight occurring after the products reach the hands of the consumer. For certain com- 
modities, figures of storage stocks, particularly in the hands of retailers and consumers, are 
not available and these figures for any individual year may not give an entirely true picture 
of the consumption during that year. 

’ Dominion Bureau of Statistics. National Accounts Income and HEapenditure, 1938-1945, 
Ottawa, 1946. 

4A Report on Nutrition and the Production and Distribution of Food. Department of 
National Health and Welfare. Ottawa. 1946. 

°The war production program gave impetus to in-plant feeding. During World War I, 
a few larger plants had installed eating facilities as a convenionce to the workers, but little 
attention was given to the relationship between nutrition, good health and industrial efficiency. 
The picture during this war improved. Most of the large plants and about 20 per cent of 
the plants of less than 100 employees established satisfactory feeding facilities where employees 
could purchase a lunch consisting of one hot dish, dessert and a beverage. 

To make sure that workers were well fed, the Industrial Section of the Division of Nutri- 
tion, Department of National Health and Welfare, was empowered to inspect Canadian war 
plant cafeterias. An actual inspection was made of all food services. Not only was the 
general layout and cleanliness considered, but also the preparation and serving of meals. 
The menus received close scrutiny. In order to check the probable quantities received by 
each person, care was taken to find out the number of meals served, and also the quantity 


of milk and other refreshments purchased. Recommendations were made as to menus and 
recipes. 


1Combined Committee on Non-Food Consumption Levels. The Impact of War on Civilian 
1945. 


~ 
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Output of farm products during this period increased between 40 and 50 per cent. 
At times, although not reflected in the national average figures on supply, 
periodic shortages occurred. ‘Transportation difficulties were also a factor in 
the development of regional shortages of individual foods. 


As the war progressed, domestic demand for foodstuffs had to be curtailed 
in many instances by means of rationing. Food rationing was an essential of 
good food management in war years. 1t was a series of devices to keep shortages 
of particular foods from going to extremes, and to direct supplies of specific foods 
into high-priority uses. Food supplies, however, were sufficient to maintain 
rations at levels equal to the pre-war rate of consumption. The number of foods 
rationed was small and in many cases there were unrationed substitutes. Canada’s 
reliance on offshore supplies of sugar made it necessary to ration this commodity 
shortly after the outbreak of war. 

On the whole, the average quantity of food per person entering 
civilian consumption in the pre-war years, 1935-39, was about 1,000 pounds per 
year, while in 1944 the average was 1,162 pounds.’ The nutrient content of a 
food is not necessarily related to its weight and these figures should not be used 
without qualification. There was an approximate increase of 16 per cent in 
total weight of food consumed per head. On the basis of caloric intake, the 
increase was only seven per cent, but the shift im demand from vegetable to 
animal products greatly enriched the diet in proteins, minerals and vitamins. 
The per capita consumption of animal protein increased by 21 per cent in 1944 
over the pre-war level, while the consumption of vegetable protein decreased by 


only three per cent. The figures indicate further that this increased consumption 


occurred for the most part in the more nutritious foods. 


Dietary changes take place as the average per capita income rises. 
Even before the outbreak of war, more and more vegetable carbohydrates and 
vegetable proteins were fed to animals and converted into animal products. 
This trend was more marked during the war years. ‘Since the detour via 
the animal causes a loss of about four-fifths of the calories in the foods 
fed, more crops must be grown to supply the same number of people with 
the same number of calories. To farmers this shift from vegetable to 
animal products is important because the value per acre of feed crops marketed 
as feed, is in the main less than when the same feeds are marketed through 
livestock products and from a nutritional viewpoint this shift is desirable. 


A review of commodities shows that the consumption of milk and milk 
products, particularly fluid milk, increased markedly during the war period. 
Per capita consumption increased as purchasing power expanded and retail prices 
were firmly controlled. A further fa¢tor contributing to this high rate of fluid 


6 Sugar rationing was introduced in July, 1942, and the ration has remained unchanged 
at one-half pound per week. Provision was made for extra sugar for home canning. 

Tea and coffee were rationed in August, 1942, and the weekly ration allowed one ounce 
of tea or four ounces of coffee. Two subsequent increases doubled the original ration. Tea and 
coffee coupons were removed from the ration books of children under 12. Adequate supplies 
brought temporary suspension of rationing. 

Butter was rationed in December, 1942, at the rate of eight ounces per week. Since 
March, 1944, temporary reductions were effected, reducing the ration. 

Meat was rationed in May, 1943, at approximately two pounds per week. Meats with 
50 per cent or higher bone content, offals, fish and poultry were unrationed. Greatly increased 
meat supplies brought temporary suspension of rationing in March, 1944. Rationing was reim- 
posed in September, 1945. 

reserves were rationed in August, 1943, and variations in allowances of various items 
covered by the ration have been made from time ime. 

Evaporated milk was placed under controlled distribution and partial rationing in 
October, 1943. 

_ "A Report on Nutrition and the Production and Distribution of Food. Department of 
National Health and Welfare, Ottawa, 1946. 


8 Food Consumption Levels in Canada, the United Kingdom and the United States, 
Combined Food Board, Washington, D.C. 1946. 
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milk consumption was the consumer subsidy of two cents a quart authorized 
in 1942 and cancelled in 1946. Cheese consumption was up only slightly as all 
additional supplies were shipped to the United Kingdom. Butter consumption 
remained relatively constant until 1942 when a slight rise occurred. Rationing 
came into effect in December, 1942, and the consumption per capita was reduced 
during the following years. The consumption of all dairy products by 1945 
increased by 21 per cent over the pre-war period. 

Total meat consumption increased. Meat rationing did not come into effect 
until May, 1943, and as consumption was heavy during the early months of 
the year, the effects of rationing were not reflected until the 1944 annual per 
capita consumption figures. Consumption of pork increased during the first three 
years of war and dropped down to the pre-war level in 1948. This was due to 
the fact that all additional supplies of pork products were shipped to the United 
Kingdom. Total meat supplies moving into civilian consumption were up 26 
per cent in 1944 and 18 per cent in 1945. There was a gradual rise in the con- 
sumption of poultry. In connection with marketings of poultry meat, it should 
be observed that the shortage of beef and pork which preceded the introduction 
of rationing in 19438, created a special market for a large quantity of poultry. 

In the case of eggs, civilian consumption was maintained at about pre-war 
levels until 1948 when there was a sharp rise in the per capita consumption. 
This increase continued in 1944 and 1945. Rationing of beef and pork and the 
scarcity of cheese stimulated the consumption of eggs. 


The tendency has been toward greater production and consumption of leafy, 
green and yellow vegetables than in the pre-war years. 

Consumption of tomatoes and citrus fruits showed a remarkable increase. 
Vegetables of all kinds were also eaten in greater quantities. 

The consumption of potatoes showed an immediate increase over the pre- 
war period with little change during the following years. Grain products moving 
into civilian consumption dropped to 96 per cent of the pre-war level of 1935-39. 


On the whole, nutritional science infused wartime food policy. The objective 
was to see to it that, however much Canadians were forced to modify food con- 
sumption and to depart from peacetime eating habits, food needs were met. 
Adult education in nutrition, buying, cooking and canning, was given a great 
impetus in the war years. In general, because of higher incomes, greater 
employment, stabilized prices and food subsidies, the war diet of the Canadian 
consumer improved in nutritional quality and suffered little from the reduction 
in variety of available foods.? However, this does not mean that the consumption 
reached a satisfactory level in terms of known dietary standards. 


9A study of changes in the food habits of Canadian people was made for the Division 
of Nutrition, Department of National Health and Welfare, by the Canadian Institute of Public 
Opinion in December, 1942, and repeated in December, 1944. Several thousand people across 
Canada were asked what they had eaten for breakfast, lunch, dinner and between meals for 
one day. Since the people were questioned on different days of the week, the results were 
considered representative. The data were analysed by provinces, economic groups, and urban 
and rural groups. 

In general, it was found that although there were no great changes in over-all food 
habits in comparing the two years, certain trends or tendencies were noticeable: a slightly 
greater number of people were using milk, citrus fruit and breakfast cereals, while a slightly 
smaller number were eating cheese, non-citrus fruits, bread and meat. No change was 
found in the use of vegetables. A breakdown by economic groups revealed that the total 
usage of the food groups studied was greater in the upper and middle income groups than in 
the lower, except for potatoes. The use of food on farms decreased considerably in some items, 
while an increase occurred in cities over 100,000 population. 

While recognizing the limitations of a one-day study, it was concluded that these people 
who, in 1942, were already using the protective foods, increased their use of them, in many 
cases substantially. On the other hand, not over 10 per cent of the total number surveyed 
ae roi into more desirable food habits. (Canadian Nutrition Notes. Volume 1, No. 7, 

ay, : 
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PRE-WAR EXPORTS OF PERISHABLE PRODUCTS FROM THE PORT OF MONTREAL 
RAYMOND CHOQUETTE 


Montreal is Canada’s most important port of exit for Canadian produce. 
This paper is concerned particularly with the movement of perishable agricul- 
tural products from this port in the three years immediately preceding the out- 
break of war. Data were obtained on the trade of three ports, Saint John, 
Halifax and Montreal, the last handling the greatest volume. 

Since the development of refrigeration, the trade in perishable products has 
become world-wide. Exports valued at 38 million dollars passed through the 
port of Montreal alone during the navigation year 1939, 42 million dollars in 
1938 and 43 million dollars in 1987. The average tonnage per year for the three 
years under review was 343 million pounds. 


The Export Meat Trade.—Meat products accounted for approximately 
half of the total value of exports listed above for the three years, 1937, 1938 
and 1939. The average annual total volume of meat passing through Montreal 
for that period was 122 million pounds with an average value of 20 million 
dollars. For the same three-year period, total shipments from Montreal averaged 
-more than 2-5 million pounds of beef, 108 million pounds of pork and over 
11 million pounds of other meats, practically all of which were destined for the 
United Kingdom. Bacon constituted the bulk of all the pork exported, for which 
Great Britain was virtually the sole outlet. 

The export trade in poultry for the 1939 season was the smallest of the three 
years recorded. Shipments for that year showed a decrease of 16 per cent as 
compared with 1938 and a greater decrease of 80 per cent when compared with 
1937. During those years, London alone imported annually an average of 
nearly 72 per cent of all poultry exported from the port of Montreal. 


The Export Lard Trade.—Canada, in the three-year period 1937-39 fur- 
nished nearly 29 million pounds of Canadian lard to Britain via the port of 
Montreal. Total tonnage passing through this port amounted to 164 million 
pounds, of which 83 per cent came from the United States. Between 1937 and 
1939 the total volume increased by more than 9 million pounds. 


The Export Egg Trade.—The export egg trade out of Montreal for the 
year 1939 is the smallest on record for many years. Total shipments amounted 
to 36,965 cases, a decrease of 19,361 cases as compared with 19388, and 11,787 
cases when compared with 1937. This decline can to a large extent, be attributed 
to high prices. Eggs were 22 cents per dozen in 1939 as compared with 17 cents 
per dozen during the 1937 and 1938 seasons. London, Glasgow and Liverpool 
were the most important ports of destination. 


The Export Butter Trade.—Butter exports from the port of Montreal for 
the 1939 season totalled 4,876,368 pounds, an increase of 1,421,784 pounds over 
1938 and 1,581,440 pounds over 1937. The price of butter averaged 21 cents a 
pound in 1939, 22 cents a pound in 1988 and 28 cents a pound in 1937. Total 
value of exports in 1939 amounted to $1,024,037, an increase of $264,026 over 
1938 and $101,457 over 1937. London again came to the front in 1939 and was 
the leading butter market, displacing Liverpool which held first place the year 
before. 


The Export Cheese Movement.—Exports of cheese from Montreal for the 
three years brought a return of over 34 million dollars. Value of the exports 
for 1939 was $10,679,773, showing a decrease of $920,420 as compared with 1938 
and an even greater decrease of $1,633,607 when compared with the returns for 
the 1937 season. However, prices were responsible for the decline in value. 

Total exports for 1939 amounted to 82,152,100 pounds which is equivalent 
to 9,128,011 boxes of 90 pounds each. This was 535,275 boxes more than were 
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shipped in 1938 and 6,989 boxes more than in 1937. London was the chief 
market for Canadian cheese leaving Montreal during the three years under 
review. Liverpool was second in importance as an importer of cheese. Avon- 
mouth was in third place in 1939, and Manchester was next in importance. 


The Export Apple Trade.—Shipments of apples during the 1939 season 
were much below those of 1937 and 1988. The 39 million pounds shipped in 
1939 represented a decrease of 25 million pounds as compared with 19388 and 
14 million pounds when compared with 1937. Average annual value of apples 
shipped during the three years 1937, 1938 and 1939 was estimated at $1,244,727. 
The principal markets to which the produce was sent were Liverpool, Glasgow 
and London. 


The Fish Export Trade.—The Canadian fish export trade from the port 
of Montreal for the 1938 season, from a financial standpoint, as well as volume 
of business, was fairly satisfactory. Shipments to the different foreign ports 
amounted to 2,389,700 pounds, an increase of 834,000 pounds over 1938 and 


230,100 pounds over 1937. Salmon was the most important variety of fish . 


exported with a three-year average of 1,252,433 pounds, or 63-4 per cent of the 
total fish exported. The bulk of the shipments was to London, Liverpool and 
Glasgow. 


Shipping Business.—During the 1938 and 1939 seasons, services were 
maintained with regularity between Montreal and different ports of destination 
in the United Kingdom and other places in the world. The opening and closing 
dates of navigation were April 27 and December 2 or the first and last departure 
of cargoes, so far as the perishable products were concerned. 

During the navigation year of 1939 a total of 320 million pounds of perish- 
able produce was loaded at the port of Montreal which indicated a slight 
decrease as compared with the previous year. During 1939, a total of 120 million 
pounds of produce was exported from Montreal by one company. This was 37-5 
per cent of the total exports cleared through the port. Of the years in which 
statistics were available, 1988 was the year with the largest trade. Steamers 
were loaded with full cargoes to four different destinations, London, Liverpool, 
Hamburg and Antwerp. | 

Sailings were maintained during the navigation season by another company, 
the second in importance. This company carried a total of 225 million pounds 
in the two years surveyed, regularly calling at Avonmouth, Bristol, Cardiff, 
Glasgow, Liverpool, London, Southampton and Swansea. 

A third company also handled a large outgoing cargo averaging more than 
64 million pounds per year and destined to Bristol, Cardiff, Dundee, Leith, Man- 
chester, Newcastle, Swansea and St. John’s, Newfoundland. 

Six other steamship companies and agents maintained a regular service 
between Montreal and non-Canadian ports during the navigation seasons of 
1938 and 1939. 


Expansion of Export Trade.—Expansion of Canada’s export trade may 
be facilitated by consideration of the following points: 
1. Producers should make their production conform to the quality desired by 
foreign consumers. 


2. Products of highest quality only should be shipped. Uniformity and 
careful packaging of products are also important. 3 


3. Efforts should be made to increase the speed of transportation. 
4. More extensive advertising of Canadian products in other countries. 


eS a! a 
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NOTES 


The United States is expecting in 1946 the greatest volume of crop production 
in its history. Production of feed grains will amount to 127-5 million tons, 
four per cent above the 1942 high. This total is made up of 3,374 million bushels 
of oats, 255 million bushels of barley and 88 million bushels of soybean grain. 
Production of food grains at 37-4 million tons is also an all-time high. Wheat 
production, winter and spring, totals 1,169 million bushels, 46 million bushels 
larger than any previous crop in history. 


Brief notes on the 24th Annual Agricultural Outlook Conference held in 
Washington in October of this year. 


Dr. Goodsell in dealing with the farm cost situation stated that: 

Farmers in the United States entered the post-war era on a substantially 
higher level of costs than that of 5 to 7 years ago. War-born scarcities of 
manpower and material sent farm wage rates and feed prices soaring, 
pushed up prices of building materials, equipment and supplies, and con- 
sequently forced total cash production expenses upward at a rapid clip. 

Farmers’ out-of-pocket operating expenses mounted from something 
less than 6-2 billions in 1940 to nearly 11:3 billions in 1945, an increase of 
82 per cent. At the same time, gross farm production increased 15 per cent, 
—leaving the outlay per unit of product nearly 60 per cent above the 1940 
level. Prices of production goods, particularly feed and labour, rose sharply 
during the first three-quarters of 1946. Further increases are in prospect 
for some expense items during the balance of 1946 and at least the first part 
of 1947. These increases will raise still higher the overall level of farm 
production costs. But, farm production expenses are incurred chiefly 
in producing commodities for sale, and prices for most farm products also 
seem likely to remain at relatively high levels through 1947. 


L. A. Wheeler describing the outlook for agricultural exports said that: 

Agricultural exports in 1947 will continue at a high level, but they 
will probably be below the level reached in the first half of 1946, when the 
emergency abroad was in its most critical stage and when great efforts were 
made by the United States to conserve food and speed its shipment to 
hungry people overseas. 


Dr. Margaret Reed outlined the outlook for farm family living in 1947: 

What can be expected during the coming year? Past behaviour of 
families and conditions likely to exist in 1947 point to high expenditures for 
family living. The conditions making for high spending in 1947 include 
very high gross income in 1946, the likelihood of a high income in 1947, 
low debts and high liquid assets in the form of bank deposits and United 
States savings bonds, higher consumer prices probably through at least 
the first part of 1947 and an expansion of consumer supplies, especially of 
automobiles, household equipment, and furnishings and building materials. 
These urgently needed items have been in very short supply during the war. 

Demand of farm families is likely to be high for automobiles and 
equipment and building materials of various kinds. Its magnitude is 
indicated by the recent national survey of liquid assets conducted for the 
Federal Reserve Board by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Early 
in 1946, 6 per cent of the farm operators were planning to buy automobiles, 
22 per cent were planning to buy other consumer durables, 15 per cent were 
planning to repair their dwellings and 18 per cent to repair farm buildings. 
Because of limited supplies, all these purchases will not be made in 1946. 
The backlog of demand from the war years will carry over into 1947 and 
probably to some extent into 1948. 
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Spending on electrical appliances will be affected by this backlog of 
demand and also by the expansion of electric power to more farm families. 
A large Rural Electrification program is a forerunner of expanded purchases 
of electrical equipment and also of the remodelling of dwellings. Having 
electricity makes people want other modern conveniences and even makes 
some of these, such as running water, more feasible. 

Expenditures for health will probably not continue to rise as during 
the war but they will probably remain at a relatively high level compared 
with 1941, for example. The widespread discussion of the need for improved 
health facilities and the expansion of various health insurance programs will 
promote expenditures above those of the pre-war years, even if little or no 
rise occurs in the prices charged. 


The United States Secretary of Agriculture on October 15 issued a statement 
on price decontrol of livestock, meats, and other livestock products. The state- 
ment follows: 


“The Price Administrator has today submitted, and I have approved, an order 
which removes price ceilings from all livestock and all food or feed products 
processed or manufactured in whole or substantial part from livestock. This 
price decontrol action has been taken following detailed conferences with the 
President and is pursuant to provisions of the Price Control Extension Act of 
1946, which specifically authorizes the removal of maximum prices from any 
agricultural commodity if, in the judgment of the Secretary of Agriculture, such 
action would be consistent with the purposes of the Act. 


“In my judgment the action taken today is consistent with the purposes of 

the Act in that it will promote the earliest practicable balance between produc- 
tion and demand for livestock products and facilitate a successful transition of 
the livestock industry to a sound peacetime basis. 


“In order for the beef cattle industry to be in a sound condition did able 
to provide a continuous supply of beef to meet consumers’ demands, it is 
essential that the number of cattle on our farms and ranches be no larger than 
the carrying capacity of the pastures and range land. Otherwise, the grazing 
land will be depleted and future production impaired. Moreover, severe hard- 
ship for range cattle producers could result in the event of only moderately 
unfavorable weather. 


“At the present time the number of beef cattle on farms and ranches is 
dangerously high, and this condition will become worse unless liberal marketings 
for slaughter are resumed without delay. This could not happen when there was 
constant agitation for the removal of price ceilings and when announcement was 
made that a decontrol petition would be filed at the very time that the run of 
grass-fat cattle should be at its height.” 


The Agricultural Prices Support Board will support the potato market in 
the surplus producing provinces of New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island. 
This decision follows representations made in Ottawa, October 1-2, by a 30-man 
delegation representing potato growers of the five Eastern Provinces. 


The Chairman of the Board explained that price support would be provided 
by two methods. The first method, to go into effect at an early date, is the 
purchase of potatoes for processing, chiefly into starch. Prices for these potatoes 
delivered at factories will be $1.00 per 100 pounds for No. 1 potatoes, 80 cents per 
100 pounds for No. 1 Small and No. 2 potatoes. Exact prices for field run 
potatoes, containing different percentages of No. 1’s, will be announced shortly. 
Quantities purchased and times of delivery will be governed by factory capacity. 
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The second method of supporting prices is the Board’s offer to buy No. 1 
table potatoes in the spring of 1947. The offered price for these potatoes is $1.00 
per 75 pounds, bagged, inspected and loaded on cars at shipping points in New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island. The Board said it would announce 
delivery date and other particulars shortly. 


During the period 1938 to 1945 the net income of farm operators from 
farming operations increased remarkably. According to a report issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics the net income for the last four of these eight 
years was more than double the income received during the first four years. 
The high point was reached in 1944 when farm operators received a net income 
of $1,228 million as compared with $387 million received in 1938. The increase 
is the result not only of substantially higher prices for farm products but also 
as the result of a greater volume of production together with lower relative 
increases in operating costs. The net income of farm operators from farming 
operations for 1945 was approximately $223 million less than the net income for 
1944. The decrease took place chiefly in the Prairie Provinces where smaller 
‘crops brought about substantial reductions in the cash income received from the 
sale of farm products. 

Farm operating expenses and depreciation charges also increased during the 
period. Farm expenses increased less rapidly than gross income with the result 
that there were gains in the net income of relatively larger proportions. Operat- 
ing expenses went up about 51 per cent between 1938 and 1945, and while gross 
income including supplementary payments increased by 98 per cent, net income 
rose nearly 160 per cent. 


Canadian apple crop is estimated at 16,739,000 bushels, being more than 
twice that of last year and 20 per cent greater than the 10-year 1935-44 average, 
according to figures released by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in November. 
Apple crops in Nova Scotia, Quebec and Ontario are heavier than were anticipated 
in September, while in New Brunswick and British Columbia no change occurred. 


There were 89,849,300 head of poultry on farms in Canada on June 1 this 
year, according to estimates by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, as compared 
with 89,504,500 on June 1 last year, an increase of 0-4 per cent. 

Hens and chickens numbered 85,459,200, slightly more than on June 1 last 
year, when the total was 84,724,800. Turkeys decreased in number to 3,037,800 
birds, 91-3 per cent of last year’s total of 3,325,600. 

The number of geese declined by four per cent, being 615,700 compared 
with 641,200 on June 1 a year ago. The Canadian total duck population was 
736,600, being 90-6 per cent of ‘the 1945 total of 812,900. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


SCHULTZ, Theodore W.—Agriculture in An Unstable Economy. McGill-Hill Book Company 
Inc., New York, 318 pages, 1945. 


With the coming of peace, farmers in the United States as well as in other 
countries are uneasy about their future. Post-World War I experiences give 
rise to such misgivings as chronic surpluses of agricultural commodities, depressed 
price levels, and very low farm incomes. Dr. Schultz in his new book deals 
with these problems. 


In the preface the author states: “This study is devoted . . . to the functions. 


of agriculture in the political economy and to the effects of non-farm activities 
upon agriculture. Its main purpose is to lay the foundations for a national 
policy with regard to agriculture”. 

T. W. Schultz is a Professor of Agricultural Economics at the University 
of Chicago and has done considerable research and writing in the field of 
agricultural policy. 


He has divided the book into four major parts, as follows: Prospective | 


conditions affecting agriculture; Fundamentals of the Agricultural problems in 
an expanding and fluctuating economy; Governmental programs and controls; 
and Problems in Agricultural policy. 

The book gives a detailed discussion not only of some of the basic problems 
within agriculture, but especially the maladjustments between agriculture and 
the rest of the economy. ‘The author analyses the two main problems of over- 
crowded and underproductive employment, and chronic instability of farm 
income. The human factor is also dealt with. 

In dealing with farm income and farm price, Schultz makes a number of 

points which are of interest to Canadian farmers and economists. He suggests 
two ways of reducing income instability caused by fluctuations in demand: 
(1) stabilize the industrial-urban economy at high production and employ- 
ment; and (2) make compensatory payments to farmers when business becomes 
depressed and unemployment spreads. Under farm prices he indicates that 
obsolete price relationships burden agriculture. He says: “We begin in error 
when we try to establish, as is done under the parity-price formula, a relationship 
among the prices of farm products, and a relationship between farm and non- 
farm prices that happened to prevail during a particular past period. To guide 
farmers in their production, prices of farm products must be forward, not back- 
ward, in their orientation. They should be based on current and expected supply 
and demand, not upon some historical situation”. 

He concludes that: “The immediate post-war years offer a real opportunity 
to establish effective necessary, forward-looking policies for agriculture”’. 

Although the book deals with American conditions, much of what is said is 
applicable to Canadian agriculture. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


In looking ahead to 1947 the principal factor to consider is whether Canada’s 
productive facilities, which during 1946 have been in the process of readjust- 
ment to peacetime conditions, will be maintained at near full employment levels. 

So far as the probable level of demand is concerned, the continuance of 
certain favourable conditions now seems apparent. The foreign demand for 
Canadian goods, both primary and manufactured, seems fairly well assured 
throughout 1947. With respect to domestic demand the accumulated require- 
ments for capital goods are extensive. 

These favourable demand conditions should be sufficient to provide the 
base on which a continuing high level of employment can be achieved during 
1947. However, this cannot be taken for granted. Developments could well 
occur which would place serious limits on the achievement of this objective. 

A retarding factor could be a recurrence of prolonged labour-management 
disputes in “key” industries either in the United States or Canada. 


Domestic Demand for Food.—The general and appreciable increase in 
demand for food during the war years was a direct outgrowth of considerably 
enhanced incomes of the whole population. This increase has continued into 
the post-war period and exhibits itself in a considerable rise in consumption 
of certain foods at higher prices. 

On the whole, demand in Canada for food products is expected to remain 
relatively strong over most of the year 1947. 

Prices.—A review of the past seven years shows that the index number of 
farm prices as at August, 1946, was 187-3, almost 119 per cent above the 
index number reported in August, 1939. On the other hand the index number 
of prices of goods and services used by farmers as at August, 1946, was 149-0, 
an increase of 50:4 per cent over the annual 19389 average index of 99-1. 
By November 15, prices received by Canadian farmers for agricultural products 
averaged higher than at the beginning of the year or at November 15, 1945, 
the index being 182-9. 

During the year 1946 there has been a gradual increase in the overall 
price index. The general wholesale price index increased by 6:5 per cent, 
from 104-6 in January, 1946, to 11-4 in November, 1946. The index of whole- 
sale prices of fully and chiefly manufactured goods also showed a steady increase, 
rising from 95-3 in January, 1946, to 101-2 in November, 1946, an increase 
of 6-2 per cent. The wholesale price index for farm products, while not showing 
the same steady increase, did rise from 109-6 to 113-4 for the same period, 
or 3:5 per cent. 

While there is every indication of an assured market Ra 
produce for some time to come, steps have been taken tg breyaaite 
slump in prices as a result of the discontinuance of Avartinte nibs An 
bonuses. For example, the Agricultural Prices Support ee d 
to prevent undue declines in prices of farm products}and Ea i eee 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 


WHOLESALE Prices, Farm Prices aNp Livine Cost INDEXES (a) 


Commodities and Coat of Linum 


. TOS, : 
Wholesale Prices 1935-39 = 100 Farm Prices het fin by 1935-39 = 100 
Year Of heriealiar al | 61985-50100 
Products dg 
Farm Field Animal 1935-39 = 100 Hight Eleven Farm Urban 
Products | Products | Products Factors | Factors | Living Living 
Costs Costs 
(b) (c) (d) (e) (f) (g) (h) (i) 

AS) 3p RTO a Do Pe ok Ie Ap Nad a UR ny Rate RENN Ha OR ERE a es Cnt Whialseng costle to TE aie os end 79-6 79-1 
ORM eid becuse aude coe ovat ears P OMR ty ene Tia ec acer Ce LL Ue MM ec: ee a 82-0 79-7 
LOD Rae! Seay oe ner nerd abe a er ohere eee hep et el Geet ATT Ue SSC sete Sen RL ee meaner Pn 86-3 80-7 
TOTAL See Mr a, Rene TCA LAME mo OUNCE LY Le aG Din. P 93-6 87-0 
OAL ee irri fd lope ed ence ie 9 BicvanRceAl Ry ci. eee AINE See rey eal Cee Lhe Uh Re 111-6 102-4 
MO Sie cy Pea a HLM aN Waals Bee Pipes a ena ALTAR Ray avg Jociohs ell BAY the ae Cn MNT oe Cee neat ea aa a 131-4 115-6 
EDN UNS META SeE AL! DS Si oy Ea | Pr Bra holes LO Me eee RS ICN a en Sr Te OA aR Lae oe Bley 143-0 126-5 
bE CRI HAUL EN LEROY Set Pe ASG GAT lS ga) bo CRN VOM LNCAP ES omuactT at RoW em NMI Be) Fy R ARLE) Pul 170-7 145-4 
gS VAIL ES YA UR age OO) I ge UHC TY RADARS ee SN I min ca MADRE Met ai bik ON be od ait 139-5 129-9 
I aE A aie, a ed Lan A ar eel e begs ete Pee a ek nae 126-9 133-2 127-5 120-4 
poe DINAN Madge Wer A oR Ou egy Pah ame) AT ae, Death a OCag Mae Sheena my EIA Y ET 118-7 128-7 127-9 120-7 
5 ae a ates CU ARs POL aC er Fe Oe SU Piop fh a te | A ee i Date 122-5 132-6 125-1 118-8 
DIG BL SSR ee er ROHL PeaGe AN el eae iat Pn AG TSE oRa Me at YR as A INI Oe ee hf Sh 124-3 131-8 123-6 119-8 
LOQZOR Ue arene 144-4 158-5 fe Un RR eae 120-6 129-3 120-9 121-8 
DPA bas ete Se 138-6 149-4 age ANG ROA ER ie 120-9 130-1 119-5 119-9 
TODS eee. a ithe es 186-3 134-3 TSS? 2 eo eke mated 119-4 128-2 118-3 120-5 
DO2O eae 2 140-8 137-2 $04 beet 2 they 118-4 127-5 117-4 121-7 
LOSO Facer eek 119-5 105-8 Booted [shanti eel 105-7 116-3 113-7 120-8 
TOBA cece Aig 78-9 65-0 CPAs Mid Meee Oe ARES Some 91-8 100-8 103-7 109-1 

POS 2 ane anne 65-5 60-4 TOD RUE eae ie 88-7 93-4 97-7 99-0 
HOSSuhe a dae oe 69-3 69-3 CLUS RAPE Y 5 Dnatiieur orp Mino 88-4 90-0 95-7 94-4 
LOSI eee 83-5 80-5 SOOM ee en eetee la. ee 96-8 96-0 97-8 95-6 
JOS eneunea 89-2 84-4 94-1 88-0 95-6 96-0 97-9 96-2 
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LO SO iis deve Berets 92-6 83-7 101-5 91-8 96-1 99-1 99-5 101-5 
LOZ eae 96-1 85-4 106-7 96-8 102-3 105-8 108-6 105-6 
1S Pee tone 106-6 88-9 124-4 110-2 108-2 114-2 114-2 111-7 
O42 Se eas 127-1 109-7 144-6 133-1 119-7 128-1 119-2 117-0 
1h) 2 Si eee ea 145-4 129-0 161-8 157-8 122-4 136-0 121-7 118-4 
OTA Re wie whole 155-3 144-5 166-1 171-8 125-7 139-5 122-8 118-9 
OAS ere) as 160-3 150-4 170-2 176-5 125-5 141-2 123-2 119-5 
T9460 ye itt oe 164-9 148-6 181-2 183-5 PAO e/ 145-4 . 127-1 RS 

V2.6 

1946 

BE Der hed a ea 161-3 148-9 173-7 179-2 125-9 140-4 124-6 119-9 
1 aS Tp ae Le 162-0 149-3 | 174-7 TSO ata ie Ce eras Gil ctor seein, 6 | eee eae 119-9 
Marien sin eso: 161-4 149-7 173-1 ASO Di iden. says Veo Neceiis Leet lh ae Loan ee 120-1 
VANS ios ve dake tare 164-4 150-4 178-4 182-8 128-3 146-9 126-1 120-8 
LF ae 165-7 151-1 180-3 LOAD ie eto ee aad cata ees 122-0 
VUNG Mr haaeene as 168-8 152-2 185-4 TSOSS eile wae eye eal. eee eee 123-6 
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(a) All index data computed by Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

(b) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Wholesale Price Index Numbers of Canadian 
Farm Products. (Mimeo). Ottawa. Feb. 1947. Wholesale prices of products of Canadian farms. 

(c) Ibid (b). Wholesale prices of grains, hay, tobacco and potatoes. 

(d) Ibid (b). Wholesale prices of animals and animal products. 

(e) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Agricultural Division. Index Numbers of Farm Prices 
of Agricultural Products. (Mimeo.) Ottawa. Monthly. 

(f) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statists, Prices Branch. Price index numbers of commodities and 
Services Used by Farmers. (Mimeo.) Ottawa, Jan., Apr. and Aug. Includes prices of commodities in 8 
groups including farm implements, building materials, gasoline, oil and grease, feed, fertilizer, binding 
twine, seed and hardware. 

‘8 wid Ck Includes the 8 commodities indicated above plus tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates. 

1 ‘ ; 

(i) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Prices and Price Indexes, 1913-43. Ottawa. 

1945 and (Mimeo) Nov. 1946. 
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There are minimum prices for wheat, barley, oats, flaxseed, soybeans, 
sunflower seed, and rapeseed. 

The large scale export commitments have a stabilizing influence on the 
market.with the result that prices for products consumed domestically remain 
in more or less close proximity to the contract price. The farm commodities 
directly affected by this arrangement are wheat, flax fibre, hogs, beef cattle, 
mutton and lamb, cheese, evaporated milk, and eggs. 


Canada’s Agricultural Program 1947.—Early in December, 1946, agri- 
cultural officials from all parts of the country gathered in Ottawa to discuss 
Canada’s Agricultural Program for 1947. Also present, at the invitation of the 
Agricultural Supples Board, under whose auspices these Conferences have 
been held since 1942, were representatives of the British Ministry of Food, 
the United States Department of Agriculture, and the Royal Netherlands 
Government. 

The Conference was in agreement that for most items production recom- 
mendations for 1947 should be as high or higher than in 1946. How this 
production was to be achieved was the subject of a great deal of discussion. 
. An increase of feed grains at the expense of wheat acreage was agreed upon, 
with the suggestion that a price incentive in the form of an acreage bonus 
for barley would be necessary if this shift were to be obtained. The Con- 
ference also agreed that increases in hog marketings, butter and cheese pro- 
duction, and egg production, would be necessary if domestic requirements and 
export contracts were to be filled. 


Supply Situation.—In order to meet the objectives get out in the Con- 
ference, steps were taken to assure adequate supplies for production purposes. 
_ In 1946, Canada used a record tonnage of fertilizers. For 1947 there is a severe 
world shortage of all fertilizers. However, arrangements have been made to 
supply Canada with the same tonnage as was used in 1946. 

Minimum farm machinery requirements of Canadian farmers including 
veterans, to be settled on the land during 1947, amount to not less than 111 
per cent of the machines and equipment, their attachments and repair parts 
made available to Canadian agriculture in 1946. Efforts are being made to 
attain this objective. Steel has been earmarked for Canadian manufacture 
of farm implements and plans have been made for increased importation of 
heavy machines from the United States. There may be difficulties in getting 
increased supplies, due to inadequate supplies of steel and inflated United 
States prices for farm machinery. 

In regard to feed, animal proteins are definitely in short supply and will 
remain so for the first half of 1947, unless there is a heavy pilchard catch 
on the Pacific Coast. Vegetable protein production capacity has been increased, 
but shortages of materials such as flax, soybeans and peanuts have been 
apparent, and unless more soybeans or peanuts can be imported, protein feed 
shortages will likely continue. 

Mill by-products in 1947 should be equal to 1946 supplies, provided rigid 
export controls are kept in force and flour production remains at present high 
levels. 

The supply of farm labour during 1947 is not likely to be much larger 
than it was during the past season. 


Decontrol.—A further step in the orderly removal of emergency controls 
became effective January 13, 1947. It involves the removal of a variety of 
goods and services from price control, reducing the controlled list largely 
to goods of basic importance in living costs and production costs. 

This change is in accordance with the policy of controlled readjustment 
which was outlined by the Prime Minister early in 1946. It is part of a 
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plan designed to eliminate war-imposed restrictions just as promptly as is 
consistent with the prevention of the boom and collapse in prices which was 
typical of developments after the first world war. 


It is more than a year since the end of hostilities. Production, though 
hampered by shortages of materials and by the effects of industrial disputes, 
is now increasing rapidly. While there are still many shortages, some of them 
severe—competition is increasing and producers are less inclined to assume 
that the market will readily absorb price advances. 


The Dominion Government has indicated that the time is not yet ripe 
to remove all price controls. Prices of many basic foods, clothing, certain 
basic materials, and rentals would increase very substantially if all controls 
were now removed. | 


The list of goods and services which still remain subject to price control 
contains most of the basic foods, practically all articles of clothing, boots and 
shoes, most textiles, home furnishings, coal and wood fuels, the major house- 
hold appliances and heating and plumbing equipment, automobiles, tires and 
gasoline, rentals, household laundry services, restaurant prices, freight rates, 
storage rates, a variety of basic materials such as steel, copper, rubber, lumber 
and pulp, and certain other goods which are important in production costs, 
such as farm machinery. 

Among the goods which are being released from price control are the 
majority of items which may be described as household equipment and supplies, 
including furniture, small appliances, kitchen and cooking utensils, tableware 
and cutlery, brooms and brushes, pails, radios, pianos and clocks. Tools and 
garden equipment, handbags and leather luggage, paints and varnishes, and 
a number of building supplies such as clay products, cement, stone, and sheet 
metal products are also decontrolled. In the sphere of food, the important 
deletions are fresh vegetables and fresh fruits except apples, most kinds 
of fish, and ice. Certain imported foods, such as tapioca, fruit juices, and 
peanuts are also deleted, as well as canned fruits and vegetables other than 
the large staple items. Carpets and linoleum are the main items in the sphere 
of textiles. Only a few articles containing cotton are decontrolled because of 
the continuing shortages and the large subsidies which are still being paid on 
the primary materials. Among the services, barbering, hairdressing and beauty 
parlour prices and moving picture admissions are no longer subject to price 
control. 


There are a number of reasons behind the choice of these items for release 
from price control. 


1. Improvement in supplies; 


2. Administrative problems—The burden, expense and complexity of 
administration when viewed against the lessening risk of serious price advances 
threw the balance toward decontrol in some fields. 


Cost-of-Living.—The cost-of-living index increased by 26 per cent between 
August 1, 1939, and December 2, 1946, compared with a 19 per cent increase 
between August 1, 1939, and December 1, 1945. The fairly rapid rise in 
cost-of-living during the past year has in part been due to removal of sub- 
sidies and decontrol. The recent announcement covering the decontrol of many 
more items will likely result in some increase in cost-of-living. 


The index of farm family living costs increased from 99:2 in the fall of 
1939 to 130-5 in the fall of 1946, an increase of over 32 per cent. Between 
January, 1946, and the most recent month available, August, 1946, the index 
rose by 4:7 per cent. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING ACT, 1939 
W. F. Cuown. 


In 1939, during the Royal visit to Canada, Their Majesties visited parlia- 
ment and on May 19 in the Senate Chamber the King addressed parliament 
and gave Royal assent to certain legislation passed during the 1939 session. 
Included in this legislation was an act to assist and encourage co-operative 
marketing of agricultural products known as The Agricultural Products Co- 
operative Marketing Act, 1939. 

For several years after its enactment a variety of products were marketed 
under the provisions of this Act. Because of the keen demand for agricultural 
products that has prevailed during more recent years the Act has fallen somewhat 
into disuse. In spite of this, one association, The Saskatchewan Forage Crop 
Growers’ Co-operative Marketing Association Ltd., has found it advantageous 
to use the Act in each year and many millions of pounds of alfalfa and other 
forage crop seeds have been marketed under its terms. 

Surplus supplies of some products have already developed and more may 
be anticipated in spite of a continuing world shortage of most food products. 
Enquiries regarding the Act are being received and therefore it is timely that 
something be published concerning the Act, its purpose, and application. 


Purpose of the Act.—The Dominion Government, represented by the 
Minister of Agriculture, may by agreement with certain persons authorize them 
to make initial payments to primary producers on delivery of agricultural 
products (except wheat) for sale on a co-operative plan, and undertake to 
reimburse them if the amount realized by sale is less than the amount of the 
initial payments and marketing charges. In view of this undertaking the books 
and accounts must be audited by a qualified accountant approved by the 
Governor in Council and any payments subsequent to the initial payments must 
also be approved by the Governor in Council. 

As farmers are usually hard pressed for cash there is a tendency to flood 
the market and thus depress prices. Provided a reasonable payment is made 
at the time of delivery with which to meet the more pressing obligations, market- 
ing can follow a more orderly course and a higher return be realized. 

Persons who might make initial payments may not have the necessary 
money or be willing to risk the loss that will ensue if prices decline. With the 
initial payments and costs guaranteed they are more willing to use their money 
for this purpose and if necessary can use the agreement for additional security 
for a loan from one of the chartered banks. Bank loans have been the usual 
method of financing. 


Persons with Whom Agreements May be Made.—Under the Act, as 
amended, the Minister may enter into an agreement with a co-operative associa- 
tion, a processor of agricultural products, or a selling agency authorized to act 
for one or more co-operative associations, one or more processors, or one or 
more associations and processors. If a co-operative association represents a 
sufficient number of the producers in an area or handles a sufficient proportion 
of the produce of the area, an agreement may be made with it. The same is 
true of a processor provided he is willing to market on a co-operative plan. 
If there are several associations or processors in an area it may be desirable 
that they designate a selling agency to eliminate competition within the area 
and have one pool for the area. A single association or processor may not have 
proper sales facilities and so wish to designate a selling agency which has sales 
connections. 


Co-operative Plan.—<According to the Act, a “co-operative plan means an 
agreement or arrangement for the marketing of agricultural products which 
provides, | 
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(i) for equal returns to primary producers for agricultural products 
of like grade and quality; 

Gi) for the return to primary producers of the proceeds of the sale of 
all agricultural products delivered thereunder produced during the 
year, after deduction of processing, carrying and selling costs, and 
reserves, if any; 


(iii) for an initial payment to primary producers. .... 


When a farmer or rancher delivers produce for sale on such a plan he 
surrenders title to the product and acquires in exchange a fractional interest in a 
pool and in return will receive exactly the same as other participants for the same 
grade and quality. The product may be graded upon delivery, or grading may 
be deferred until after a processing operation. Statistical records must be kept 
of the quantity brought in and of the quantity and grade of the processed 
product at the credit of each member. When the pools are closed out the settle- 
ment price is determined and the producer given credit for his interest in the 
pool or pools. 


Initial Payments.—Initial payments are subject te negotiation and are 
limited to eighty per cent of the average price paid to producers during the 
previous three years. In arriving at the initial payment the market outlook for 
the product as well as the price during the previous three years is taken into 
consideration. The percentage allowed may actually be well below the maximum 
of eighty per cent. 


Marketing Charges.—The processing, carrying and selling costs guaranteed 
are also the subject of negotiation and the maximum allowance is set out in 
the agreement. In the event of a loss only the actual costs up to the maximum 
are allowed. If the costs exceed the maximum only the costs stipulated will be 
allowed in calculating the government’s lability. Interest on borrowed money 
and cold storage costs may be allowed as well as the ordinary costs of receiving, 
grading, processing, storing and marketing. The Act also permits an allowance 
for a reserve to be included. 


Procedure.—Co-operative associations or processors which desire to market 
agricultural products under the Act should write the Director of Marketing 
Service, Dominion Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, for application forms. 
In the forms will be entered information regarding the applicant, the product 
to be marketed, the initial payment desired, details of marketing costs and the 
desired maximum to be allowed. The information requested includes the names 
of officers and auditor, the area served, the quantity of product likely to be 
marketed, and price information. 

In view of the variation in types of agricultural products and in methods 
of marketing such products, each application when received is dealt with by 
the Minister on its own merits. If the application is found to be in order an 
agreement is drafted and if this is satisfactory to the applicant, approval of 
the Governor in Council is obtained and the agreement signed. 

If the agreement is between the Minister and a selling agency, a satisfactory 
agreement between that selling agency and the persons for whom it is acting 
must be entered into, prior to the signing of the agreement by the Minister. 

With an agreement in its possession the marketing agency arranges its own 
financing and proceeds to take delivery and to market the product. The sales 
proceeds are used first to retire borrowing. Later, when a surplus becomes 
available, further payments to producers, either interim or final, may be 
authorized. Requests for approval of such payments are to be accompanied 
by an auditor’s report. 

If the sale proceeds are less than the initial payments and processing, 
carrying and selling charges, the government makes up the deficiency. 
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Products Marketed.—To date the Act has been used in all provinces except 
Nova Scotia. The products that have been marketed include forage crop seeds, 
coarse grain seeds, honey, onions, potatoes and the pelts of ranch-bred fox and 
mink, ‘The use of the Act has been restricted to annual crops. 

While no financial loss has resulted so far from any of these agreements, 
the government has entered into agreements when the markets were uncertain 
and marketing organizations have been enabled to finance when they were 
otherwise unable to arrange credit. 

For 1946-47 agreements are in effect covering forage crop seeds and potatoes, 
and several applications covering fox pelts are being negotiated at the time of 
writing. 

NOTES 

Production of shorn wool in Canada in 1946 is estimated at 13,711,000 

pounds compared with 14,513,000 pounds in 1945. The reduction in the 1946 


clip is largely due to reduced numbers of sheep shorn which are éstimated at 
1,793,600 in 1946 compared with 1,917,000 in 1945. For all Canada the average 


yield per fleece as reported by wool growers was the same in both years. The 


1946 total wool clip is the smallest since 1942 but is still above the pre-war 
(1935-39) average of 12,243,000 pounds. 


Trade union membership in Canada decreased slightly during 1945, but 
was still larger than in any year with the exception of 1944. According to the 
Thirty-fifth Annual Report on Labour Organization in Canada for the year 
ending December 31, 1945, which will soon be released, there were approximately 
711,000 members at the end of 1945. This is a decrease of about 13,000 or 1:8 
per cent from 724,000 recorded in the previous year and almost twice the 
membership of 359,000 in 1989. Of an estimated 2,843,400 non-agricultural 
wage, and salary workers, 14 years of age and over, 25 per cent were members 
of trade unions in Canada at the end of 1945. 

The slight decrease in members which occurred during the year 1945 was 
due mainly to the reduction of employment in certain highly concentrated large 
scale manufacturing projects for the production of material for the prosecution 
of the war, with a resultant loss in membership in some of the largest local 
unions. 


The gross value of principal field crops produced on Canadian farms in 
1946 is estimated at $1,238,645,000. This is the fifth highest gross value 
recorded since the series was commenced in 1908, and has been exceeded only 
in the years 1918, 1919, 1920, and 1944. Highest prices during the immediate 
post-great war period accounted chiefly for the enhanced value of production 
recorded in 1918-20, while a relatively high level of production was largely 
responsible for the greater value figure of 1944. This year’s figure is about 9 
per cent above the 1945 gross value of production of $1,135,264,000, the increase 
being largely accounted for by a higher level of production in the west this year, 
although increased prices for some crops have also exerted an upward pressure. 


The 1946 wheat crop is valued at $477,487,000, which is $124,446 ,000 
greater than the revised 1945 value of $353,041,000. This increase 1s largely a 
reflection of the higher production obtained in the Prairie Provinces this year. 


The tobacco crop this season reached the record level of 134,356,000 Ibs. 
and exceeded production last season by 42,011,000 Ibs. The pre-war 1935-39 
average harvest was only 76,557,000 Ibs. The area planted shows a 27 per cent 
increase since 1945 at 118,388 acres and yields for the most part were consider- 
ably better than those of a year ago. 
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THE LAW OF DIMINISHING RETURNS! 
H. L. Partrerson 


The extent to which we can profitably invest in productive capital or labour 
on a given land resource, is always an important consideration in farm manage- 
ment. The fact that increased applications of labour and capital to a given area 
of land may not pay, imposes limitations on any plan of operations and cannot 
be ignored, if the operator is to earn a good living. 

John Stuart Mill expressed this thought in 19022 when he stated that, 


“After a certain and not very advanced stage in the progress of agriculture, 
it is the law of production from the land, that in any given state of agricultural 
skill and knowledge, by increasing the labour,? the produce is not increased in 
an equal degree, .... . This general law of agricultural industry is the most 
important proposition in political economy. Were the law different nearly all the 
phenomena of the production and distribution of wealth would be other than 
they are”. 

The same thought was expressed by Davenport? when he suggested that, 


“Were it for example, always and without disadvantage possible to increase 
the labour investment upon any given piece of land, no land shortage could 
ever manifest itself, and rent must disappear”. 

He objected to applying the principle only to land and stated the principle to 
be that, 


“Disadvantage attends any excess or defect in the supply of preduchare 
factors relatively one to another.” 
This latter statement of the principle is perhaps more realistic in the economic 
sense in that other factors do not remain constant and maximum returns are 
usually earned where the factors reach a certain balance, rather than each 
factor causing a constant decrease in returns, with other factors remaining 
constant. 


This point was brought out by Henry C. Taylor® in his statement that, 


“The law of increasing and diminishing returns operates when increasing 
amounts of labour and equipment are associated with or applied to a given 
area of land.... . At any given time and place there is a certain proportion 
in which the factors combine most profitably. If less or more than a certain 
amount of labour and equipment be associated with a given area, the profits will 
be less than they should be. The proportion which is right for one farm at a 
given time may be wrong for another. This may be due to differences in the 
physical and biological character of the land or to differences in location with 
respect to the market. Also, it is true that the adjustment of proportions which 
yield maximum profits on a given farm at one time may be wrong at another 
time on the same farm. This will result when there is a change in the relative 
costs of the factors of production, or in the price of the product. Changes in 
the relative abundance of the factors of production, resulting in changes in 
their relative cost to the producer, arise out of differences in the rates of increase 
of the supply of land, labour andi equipment’. 

However, the law of diminishing returns itself needs some clarification 
before its operation can be properly understood. This point was stressed by 
S. W. Warren® when indicating that, 


1Tllustrated by Manitoba Dairy Farms. 
nent 2Mill, John 8S. Principles of Political Economy. p. 109. New York, Longmans Green & Co. 
3 Mill believed that capital was “accumulated labour”, hence he really included both capital 
and labour in above statement. 
Davenport, Herbert J. Economics of Enterprise. 418. New York, MacMillan, 1913. 
5 Taylor, Henry C. Agricultural Economics. p. 150. Now. York, MacMillan. 1919. 
6 Lectures on Farm Management—Cornell University, Spring Term, 1946. 
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“The law of diminishing returns has two aspects: 


(a) The Principle of Diminishing Increase 
(b) The Principle of Diminishing Profits 
or (qa) as increasing amounts of one factor of production are added to a fixed 
quantity of other factors the amount of product increases at a decreas- 
ing rate 
and (b) because of Diminishing Increases, a point will be reached at which the 
additional amounts of the variable factor will not pay”’. 


These two aspects might for simplicity be termed the (a) physical and (b) the 
financial aspects of the law. Dr. Warren points out that failure to distinguish 
between the two frequently leads to erroneous conclusions. 


The significance is that the limits of advantage from the standpoint of 
diminishing profits are usually reached before they would be indicated by the 
net dollar value of the diminishing physical increase alone. The reason is 
that it is almost impossible to increase yields per acre or per cow without adding 
something to costs in addition to the variable you intended to increase. For 
example an increase of grain fed to a dairy cow, which gives an increase of 
milk, would be almost certain to increase the total labour, equipment and 
marketing costs. It might even result in illness of the cows before the physical 
limits of advantage were reached. Thus the point of greatest financial advantage 
is frequently lower than the purely physical relations would indicate. 


The farm operator is primarily concerned with the financial aspects of 
the law and its application to his farm business. Since the daily decisions 
made by farmers are only correct if they conform to the principles of diminish- 
ing returns it is desirable to know how closely those decisions do conform and 
what errors, if any, exist and how they might be avoided. Most of the examples 
of diminishing returns given in text books are examples of diminishing increase, 
that is the physical aspects of diminishing returns. That aspect is comparatively 
easy to measure and explain. Measuring and explaining the financial aspects of 
diminishing returns is not nearly as simple. While land can be defined and 
separated from the other economic factors, it is difficult to separate the effects 
of capital and labour. For example, if the land area and labour force are held 
constant, and then the effect of adding farm machinery measured, the results 
would be distorted because the normal purpose of adding farm machinery to 
the unit is to accomplish the work in mind with less labour or to handle more 
land or stock with the same labour. 


In the study of farms stressing dairying in Manitoba? the farms were sorted 
to determine whether any evidence existed that a point of diminishing profits 
had been reached. Since labour and capital are to some degree interchangeable 
it was felt that a measure including both should be used to indicate the effect 
of increased intensity of land use on the operators’ earnings. One possible 
measure of the intensity of operation is the cash receipts obtained. This measures 
roughly the volume of business turnover on a given area of land. In order to 
limit the area of land the annual farm records from the Manitoba dairy study 
were first divided into three groups on the basis of acres of crop land per farm. 
The farms shipping wholemilk were placed in groups having less than 200 acres, 
200 to 299 acres and 300 or more. (Table 1A). The farms shipping processed 
milk were placed in three groups having less than 190 acres, 190 to 299 acres 
and 300 or more. (Table 1B). Each of these size groups were again sorted into 
three or more groups with low, medium and high cash receipts. 


7 An Economic Study of Dairy Farms in Manitoba from 1942 to the present, conducted 
jointly by the Provincial Department of Agriculture, the University of Manitoba and the 
Economics Division, Dominion Department of Agriculture. 
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These farms illustrated the principle of diminishing profits very well. The 
highest labour earnings were obtained on the farms which had close to, but not 
over, $30.00 of cash receipts per acre. The point where profits began to diminish 
seemed to be in the groups with a little less than three man work units® per 
acre. Where more than this amount of labour was applied the earnings of the 
operators decreased. Where less than this amount of labour was applied the 


Tasre 1A. THE EFFECT OF INTENSITY OF OPERATION AS MEASURED BY CASH 
RECEIPTS FROM GIVEN ACREAGES. FARMS SHIPPING WHOLEMILK, 1942-45 


Cash Man Man : 
Grouped by Cash Number ieee He id Receipts | Work Work Crop aye, 
Receipts per Farm | of Farms nan RH gi os per Crop | Units Units Index Tndex 
& Acre per Acre | per Man 


—— | | | |, | | | 


$ No. $ Ac. $ M.W.U.s} M.W.U.s 
Less Than 200 Acres 
Less than $3,000....... 35 602 113 Pail 2-9 186 111 94 
$3,000 to $3,999........ 24 932 146 23 2-7 186 118° 99 
$4,000 or more......... 38 784 151 43 3°6 194 117 110 
200 to 299 Acres 
Less than $5,000....... 19 741 251 15 2-0 206 91 104 
$5,000 to $6,999........ 28 1,236 241 24 2-6 209 106 408 
$7,000 or more......... 36 1,191 254 36 3-2 219 118 110 
300 or More Acres 
Less than $6,000....... 29 — 62 430 11 1-9 Poe 85 ES 
$6,000 to $7,999........ 28 1,498 428 16 1-8 227 98 100 
$8,000 to $9,999........ 15 1,129 497 18 1-8 231 85 90 
-$10,000 or more........ 35 3, 034 582 26 2-2 271 100 110 


Taste 1B. THE EFFECT OF INTENSITY OF OPERATION AS MEASURED BY CASH 
RECEIPTS FROM GIVEN ACREAGES. FARMS SHIPPING CREAM AND 
CHEESEMILK, 1942-45. 


Average Cash Man Man : 
Grouped by Cash Number hoe Crop Receipts | Work Work Crop oul 
Receipts per Farm | of Farms 


: Acres | perCrop| Units Units Index 
Earnings Acre per Acre | per Man Index 
$ No. $ Ac. $ M.W.U.s| M.W.U.s 

Less than 190 Acres 
Less than $3,000....... 32 69 117 16 2-8 174 105 91 
$3,000 to $4,999........ 35 647 154 25 2-4 150 118 106 
$5,000 or more......... 7 — 362 163 36 3-1 142 114 105 

190 to 299 Acres 
Less than $4,000....... 18 89 237 12 1-7 170 91 93 
$4,000 to $5,999........ 25 996 260 18 1-9 202 102 98 
$6,000 or more......... 16 2,458 259 28 2-2 211 111 121 

300 or More Acres 

Less than $5,000....... 16 6 413 9 1-5 227 78 103 
$5,000 to $6,999........ 24 1,188 382 16 1-9 219 104 102 
$7,000 or more......... 26 hy irs) 543 21 1:5 226 104 105 


8A Man Work Unit is the amount of work on income producing enterprises accomplished 
by an average man in a ten hour day. Because it is based on a measure used by all enterprises 
(namely labour) it can be used to get the size of the farm business in terms of acreage plus 
live stock weighted by labour required and this total can be divided by the number of men 
employed to get the output per worker on each farm. 
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relation between the application of labour and over-all intensity was irregular, 
probably due to the fact that labour is partially interchangeable with capital. 
However, when operators are tempted to carry the process of intensifying too 
far in order to increase the total earnings, they usually do so under conditions 
of financial stringency and hence are more likely to step up the labour used 
than the capital. Thus, man work units are related to over-all intensity at 
and beyond the point of diminishing profits. 


The trend in the largest acreage group of wholemilk farms was distorted 
by fortuitous variation in the rates of production. (Table 1A). The farms 
with the largest crop acreages did not reach the point in cash receipts per acre 
(intensity) at which labour earnings began to decrease on the smaller farms. This 
is probably due to a tendency of operators on small acreages to endeavor to 
increase the total volume of business to a size that will support them more 
adequately by intensifying their operations. Operators of larger acreages are not 
under similar pressure to intensify. It would appear that many of the farms, 
particularly those with larger acreages, could profitably step up the intensity 
of their operations by adding more live stock or intensifying cultivation methods, 
but there are some farms with small acreages which have already carried the 
process too far and which would be better off to seek more acres rather than to 
continue intensifying their operations. 

There is some objection to using the cash receipts as a measure of intensity 
because the rates of production (crop index and live stock index) and to a lesser 
extent labour efficiency are related to cash receipts per farm and tend to rise with 
cash receipts. However, some farms demonstrate that a point of diminishing 
profits was reached in spite of the association between high cash receipts and high 
rates of production. Therefore, the point of diminishing returns from intensifica- 
tion is probably reached more frequently than the tables would indicate, since 
the favourable influence on labour earnings of high rates of production would 
tend to offset the drop in earnings due to over-intensification. 


The results indicated refer to farms with some dairying combined with 
crops. The question may be raised, whether the true point of diminishing 
returns has been indicated because: 

1. The point would change with prices; 

2. A change in type of enterprise would change the balance required between 

labour, capital and land, and the operator’s solution might be to 
change the enterprises used rather than to increase the ones he has. 


It must be remembered that the law of diminishing returns operates 
through the relations of physical inputs to physical outputs. The law of diminish- 
ing profits depends first on these physical relations and secondarily on price 
relations. The prices would not only have to rise or fall, they would have to 
change relatively to one another in order to change the best physical balance. 
Even if this changed relationship in prices occurs, the change in the point of 
diminishing profits would move much more slowly because each tendency to 
change would have to meet and overcome the increasing effect of the law of 
diminishing increase based on the physical relationships. Therefore, it is 
reasonable to expect that the limits of advantage would vary with price but 
within comparatively narrow limits. 

A change to a more intensive type of enterprise might change the point of 
diminishing profits on a given crop acreage. An example would be a shift to 
poultry production with all feed purchased, or to vegetable crops production. 
However, these enterprises would need to operate efficiently in order to add 
to the operator’s earnings. This might mean acquiring a whole new set of 
skills and a quantity of new capital. The great majority of operators who find 
themselves operating too intensively for their present type of farming, would 
find it easier and less risky to increase the acres of cropland operated. 
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Since the point of diminishing profits will shift with prices and changes in 
enterprises, it is not possible to lay down any fixed rules concerning the point of 
diminishing profits, but some indications of probable position can be noted. In 
the mixed type of farms studied in Manitoba, when there is over 300 acres of 
cropland on wholemilk farms or 190 acres on processed milk farms, the inten- 
sity of operation is likely to be too low rather than too high for the best 
operator’s earnings. 

On farms with less crop acres the intensity may be either too high, too 
low, or about right. If there are three man work units or more per crop acre 
the intensity is likely to be too high. Over $30 of cash receipts per crop acre 
seemed to indicate too great intensity in the period studied. It may be possible 
to correct this figure by an index of farm prices for any other period of time. 
It should be noted that any return that was less than three-fourths of this 
amount was associated with less than optimum intensity. These figures should 
only be regarded as rough indicators and a case study of each individual farm 
would be needed for the best decision. 

Farm records are essential to a thorough case study of the farm business. 
From these records the present earnings can be determined. Then budgets? 
can be prepared for alternative plans of operation including different numbers 
of stock kept and different intensities of cultivation. If care is taken to correct 
the prevailing total costs to the level required by each alternative plant, 1t will 
be possible to determine which plan offers the best hope of a good return to the 
operator. Budget plans will help the operator to determine the extent of other 
difficulties in organization besides the effect of diminishing returns, but are 
especially valuable in this field. 


AMERICAN FARM ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 


Agricultural policy at home and abroad was examined intensely by the 
American Farm Economic Association in its annual meeting at Philadelphia, Pa., 
on December 27 and 28, 1946. The two most important plenary sessions of the 
meeting were concerned with “International Trade and Food Policies” and “‘Cur- 
rent Legislation Affecting Farmers”. The first subject was introduced in a 
paper by T. W. Schultz, of the University of Chicago, and was discussed by 
six experts. Schultz was mildly critical of the feasibility of the FAO program and 
called for an integration of the thinking on such questions as multilateral trade, 
full employment and production, raising of nutritional standards and commodity 
agreements. Schultz saw some incompatibility in many of the present proposals 
for the solution of the problem of post-war food shortages and surpluses. 

- The discussants, for the most part, were in agreement with Schultz’ criticisms 
but had certain reservations. Not all were agreed that the major problem was a 
stable price level to American farmers and some pointed out that the work of 
ITO and the preparatory commission of FAO on the World Food Board proposal 
was the first step in integration. 

Although the program was confined to two days instead of the usual three, 
a great many subjects were discussed. Among them were agricultural co- 
operation, dairy marketing research, agricultural statistics and the Research and 
Marketing Act of 1946. The Association’s Committee on Parity reported on their 
assignment to redefine the concept and recommend an assured minimum share of 
the national income to farmers rather than parity prices. 

Asher Hobson of the University of Wisconsin was elected president of the 
association after fifteen years as secretary-treasurer and was succeeded in this 
position by L. J. Norton of the University of Illinois. 


9 Specially prepared forms to assist farmers in the preparation of a farm budget may be 
obtained without cost by writing to the Economics Division, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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SEASONAL VARIATION IN THE PRICE OF HOGS AND BACON 
F,. M. ScHRADER 


The patterns of seasonal variation of hog prices and slaughterings and retail 
bacon prices during the war years differed from those of the pre-war period 
1935-39. The seasonal variation of slaughterings increased slightly and that of 
prices was reduced during the period 1940-44 as compared with the five years 
immediately preceding the war. This article briefly outlines the major tendencies 
to changes in seasonal variations and the contributing factors. Retail bacon 
prices are included in the analysis because the effect of retail price control was 
reflected in the market price for hog carcasses. 

Seasonal variations are the result of slaughterings varying from month to 
month with the bulk of the year’s pig crop reaching the market during the fall 
and early winter months. This results from the wide-spread practice of raising 
one litter of pigs per sow per year. However, in many parts of Canada, notably 
in the Eastern provinces, two litters of pigs per year are raised. This results in 
substantial marketings during the spring months. The fall-farrowed pigs are 
marketed from March to May. There is then a sharp decline in marketings and 
slaughterings to a low point in July and August. The spring farrowed pigs reach 
market mainly during the last 4 months of the year. Hog prices are usually 
-high when marketings are low and ordinarily reach the low point of the year 
at the peak of marketings in November. 

The indexes! of seasonal variation, presented in charts (1-3), represent the 
average situation during the five pre-war years 1935-1939 and the five war years 
1940-44 for Canada as a whole. 

The pattern of seasonal variation of hog slaughterings and prices may vary, 
within limits, in different regions due to different types of farming and methods 
of production. In individual years the pattern, which is the seasonal move- 
ment, may be influenced to a great extent by such outside factors as 
increased demand in wartime. In addition, it may change over a period of 
years due to the influence of changes in methods of production and marketing. 
During the war years there were a number of new conditions influencing the 
patterns of seasonal variation. These include a strong increase in the effective 
demand for pork products, an increase in the hog population to almost double 
pre-war numbers, the establishment of export bacon prices which had the effect 
of floor prices and the establishment of wholesale and retail price ceilings. 

Important changes occurred in the seasonal variation of inspected hog 
slaughterings in the 1940-44 period as compared with the 1935-39 period. 
During the war years there was a tendency towards an extension of the period 
of high spring marketings in April and May. This would indicate an increase 
in the practice of producing two litters of pigs per year. From a higher index 
in May slaughterings declined to lower point in August and then increased to a 
November index which was 7 points higher than in the pre-war period. Details 
of the seasonal variation during the two periods are shown in chart No. 1. 

The price of hogs, of which the Toronto price of Grade B-1 hogs is repre- 
sentative, varied within narrow limits during the 1940-44 period. During 
periods which were free from control as in 1935-39 prices showed greater varia- 
tion and rose from an index of 100 in May to an index of 111 in July. With the 
marketing of the spring pig crop, commencing in September, prices became 
adjusted to the larger supply and the index gradually dropped to 90 in Novem- 
ber. By 1941 wholesale and retail price ceilings were established in Canada. 
Although direct ceilings were not placed on prices of livestock, the ceilings on 
meat were reflected in livestock prices. A general levelling off of seasonal 
variations was in evidence in the 1940-44 period. During this period April and 
May were the months of the lowest index. The high point was reached in 


1 The index of seasonal variation was computed by calculating each month’s data as a per- 
centage of the 12 month moving average, centred, for that month, averaging the five Januarys, 
Februarys, etc., and adjusting the 12 monthly indexes to equa] 1200. 
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August and the decline through September and October to November was very 
slight. A graphic presentation of these seasonal price movements is given in 
Chart 2. 

The cold storage operations of the Canadian Meat Board contributed to 
relatively higher hog prices in the autumn months and lower hog prices in the 
summer months during the 1940-44 period as compared with the 1935-39 period. 
Storage stocks are normally built up by the Meat Packing Industry during the 
period of heavy slaughter when prices are seasonally low and they are depleted 
during the summer months when slaughterings are light and prices are season- 
ally high. The cost of storage plus a safety margin is recovered from the sale 
of stored product in the season of relatively higher prices. The Meat Board 
followed this practice of storing during the months of high production to 
maintain exports of bacon during the summer months. In spite of the large 
storage programs during the war, the seasonal pattern of storage holdings 
changed very little. The Board held back only sufficient from their year round 
payments for bacon to cover the storage charges. In the autumn months of 
heavy production the Board price for bacon was higher than the Packing 
Industry would have normally received for their produce, but in the summer 
the Board price was lower. Thus the storage programs of the Meat Board 
contributed to the levelling out of prices during the period 1940-44. 

Wholesale and retail price ceilings which were established in Canada in 
1941 contributed to the reduction of seasonal variation of prices in the 1940-44 
period (See Table 3). This was reflected in hog prices even though the latter 
prices were not directly controlled. Wholesale prices of bacon follow a seasonal 
pattern similar to that of hog prices. The lag of about one month results from 
the time required for curing and marketing bacon and the fact that wholesale 
prices include rigid processing, storing and marketing costs. 


A preparatory committee of 19 nations, on which Canada was represented, 
met in London, England, during October and November, 1946, for the prime 
purpose of creating an International Trade Organization. While the necessary 
detailed work was not completed the general principles were laid. As it was 
found impracticable to complete the work at the first session it was decided 
to hold a second session on April 8, 1947, at Geneva. 


The I.T.O. preparatory council in the first session set up a seven chapter 
charter as a working basis for the International Trade Organization. These 
chapters deal with purposes, membership and structure of the organization as 
well as employment provisions, general: commercial policy, restrictive business 
practices and intergovernmental commodity arrangements. 


The International Trade Organization will function as a unit of the 
Economie and Social Council of the United Nations. Its functions will be many. 
But the main functions will be:— 

1. To improve the bases of international trade. 

2. To obtain the economic and social objectives of the United Nations, in 
the restoration and maintenance of international peace and security. 


According to the charter of the International Trade Organization, “The 
Committee stressed that commodity arrangements should provide, where practic- 
able, for measures designed to expand world consumption. This is particularly 
desirable when the need for a commodity arrangement arises from the existence 
of a burdensome surplus or where increased consumption would result in an 
improvement in the general well being, as, for example, in higher standards of 
nutrition.” 
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INDEXES OF SEASONAL VARIATIONS 1935-39, 1940-44. 
CHART 1.—PRICE B-1 HOGS (LIVE BASIS), TORONTO 
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CHART 2—HOG SLAUGHTERINGS, CANADA 
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FARM LABOUR: WARTIME POLICIES! 
FRANK SHEFRIN 


One of the strategic questions that had to be dealt with in planning war- 
time agriculture was: How could the total manpower potential be used most 
effectively for producing a maximum of essential foods? The first task, of course, 
was to get the desired number of workers. The second was to distinguish between 
the year-round and seasonal labour force because entirely different policies are 
applicable. A new job for a year-round worker involves changing residence, 
moving the family and giving up the present home and community. Seasonal 
workers, in contrast, usually return to their homes after the crop season. The 
supply of year-round workers for the individual farm can be determined; the 
supply of seasonal workers is flexible within fairly wide limits. The third task 
was to get workers who were skilled to the place where work was to be 
performed. 

It was necessary to develop numerous programs to accomplish the tasks of 

obtaining the requisite number of farm workers and welding them into an 
efficient productive force. Inventories had to be taken of the available supply 
of manpower and type of skills. Large numbers of new workers had to be 
recruited from the ranks of those who had hitherto not been a part of the regular 
labour force of the country. The maladjustments in the labour market which 
arose from workers’ difficulties over locating jobs and employers’ difficulties in 
locating workers had to be corrected. This article describes briefly the various 
steps taken to implement the various programs. 
7 The shortage of farm labour was probably the major problem for farmers. 
It was most acute in the eastern provinces where dairy farming and livestock 
production dominate, in the vicinity of large eastern cities, and wherever 
industrial or war activities were concentrated. 

At the beginning of the war, farm workers were accorded the same treat- 
ment as anyone else in regard to postponement of military training. The exist- 
ence of a large surplus force of labour on farms during the first year of war 
provided the necessary manpower for the war industries, the armed forces and 
the farms. However, coincident with the steady drain of manpower and woman- ~ 
power from Canadian farms, there was the greatly increased demand for food 
products. It was estimated that approximately 400,000 men and 100,000 women 
left the farms from the beginning of the war to March, 1942 for service in the 
armed forces or war industries. The great majority of these people left the 
farms before selective service was introduced on March 23, 1942, to stabilize 
manpower on farms. It became obvious after the first two years of war that 
the drain of essential manpower from the farms had to be checked if the 
increased requirements of food were to be met. 

Two problems, in particular, had to be met. First, there was the need for 
a larger number of experienced year-round workers to meet the requirements for 
the increased livestock and dairy program. Second, plans had to be developed 
for supplying larger numbers of seasonal workers to meet harvest labour 
requirements. 

As early as the spring of 1941, a degree of stabilization was achieved when 
Mobilization Boards were asked to grant postponements to farm workers if 
such postponements were considered necessary to maintain farm production. 
The introduction of the National Selective Service policy and regulations in 
March, 1942, included special provisions for stabilizing? the farm working 
force. Essential farm workers were prohibited from leaving agriculture except 


1The author is indebted to G. V. Haythorne, of the Department of Labour, for his sugges- 
tions and comments. 
Stabilization of Employment in Agriculture. 
P.C. 2251, March 21, 1942. 
P.C. 7595, August 26, 1942. 
PC. 246, January 19, 1943. 
P.C. 1355, March 4, 1944. 
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under certain conditions. The agricultural manpower policy initiated in 1942- 
43 may be summarized as follows: 

1. The stabilization of the farm working force was promoted through (a) 
requiring all workers to remain in agriculture unless they received permission 
from National Selective Service Officers to secure employment elsewhere, and (b) 
granting postponements of military training to farm workers whose services 
were essential to agriculture. 

2. More effective use of manpower in agriculture was achieved through (a) 
organized movements of farm workers, who could be spared temporarily, from 
one province to help in another province (6) movement of men from less to 
more productive farms (c) encouragement of greater exchange or co-operative 
use of local labour and machinery, and (d) introduction of labour-saving devices. 

3. The regular farm working force was supplemented through securing the 
services of non-farm residents. These workers included students, men and 
women from towns and cities, service personnel, conscientious objectors, Cana- 
dian Japanese, Indians, and prisoners of war. 

4. Co-operative arrangements were worked out with the United States farm 
manpower Officials for a mutual exchange of combine harvest outfits in Western 
. Canada, and of skilled tobacco and potato workers in Eastern Canada. 

5. Extensive campaigns, especially during the fall and winter months, were 
organized to encourage farm workers to accept employment in other essential 
industries, while, at the same time, the labour needs of agriculture were safe- 
guarded as much as possible. 


This stabilization policy kept in agriculture thousands of essential exper- 
ienced workers who would otherwise have left the farms. Managers of govern- 
ment Employment and Selective Service offices were repeatedly advised of the 
importance of this feature of National Selective Service and were instructed that 
it be rigidly enforced. 

More Effective Use of Existing Farm Manpower.—The more effective use 
of farm labour was made possible through: first, the reallocation of hired farm 
labourers from areas where supply was adequate to deficit areas; second, to 
‘some extent through the reallocation of farm labourers from less productive 
to more productive farms; and third, greater mobility of farm labourers by 
the provision of free and assisted transportation. 

To determine the need and the degree of production efficiency, a measure- 
ment factor was worked out. The productivity of the farm was measured in 
two ways—by the type of product, and by the scale of operations. The Associate 
Director of the National Selective Service stated in a talk in May, 1944 that: 

“A classification of farm products on the basis of their relative impor- 
tance in the war effort has been prepared by the federal Departments of 

Agriculture and Labour, with the concurrence of the Wartime Prices and 

Trade Board. Broadly speaking, this labour priority classification reflects 

the greater importance of livestock and livestock products in comparison 

with field crops, vegetables and fruits.’”? 

The remainder of this article will deal in more detail with some of the farm 
labour mobilization programs. 


Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour Agreements.4—The Dominion Gov- 
ernment recognized its responsibility for national adjustments needed in the 


3 Haythorne, G. V. Agricultural manpower. The Canadian Journal of Economics and 
Political Science. 9 no. 3: 366. ‘August, 1943. 


4 Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour Agreements: 
P.C. 27/3191, May 6, 1941. 
P.C. 46/9150, October 7, 1942. 
P.C. 3620, May 4, 1943. 
PA. 28/7420 Seprember 22, 1943. 
es 3492, 44, 


. 3869, May 31, 1944. 
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iocation and kind of farm labour supplies during wartime. It, therefore, made 
an offer to assist all provinces financially in recruiting, transporting, and placing 
workers on farms. The basis for close co-operation with the provinces was 
provided through annual Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour Agreements. These 
agreements which provided for an equal sharing of expenses, enabled united 
action in meeting farm labour requirements. 

The agreements provided for united action by the Dominion and Arete pro- 
vince in the recruiting, transporting and placing of farm workers, together with 
measures designed to utilize the existing labour in agriculture to the best advan- 
tage. In each province, a Dominion-Provincial committee on farm labour was 
established. On this committee, in most provinces, was a provincial minister 
who signed the agreement, his deputy minister, other provincial officials and 
regional and local officials of the Employment Service. ‘These committees 
decided the kind of farm labour recruiting and placement program that was 
to be operated. The detailed administration of the program was the responsi- 
bility of an official of the province appointed for this purpose. In all provinces 
these men are called the directors of the Dominion-Provincial farm labour 
programs. 

“Written into these agreements and implicit in the whole farm labour 
program is a strong emphasis on local responsibility in dealing with farm 
labour problems. Persons familiar with local conditions, it is thought, are . 
in a better position than anyone else to encourage the fullest use of labour 
now on farms and to ensure that outside labour brought into the area is 
placed on farms most deserving it.... Most of these local committees, it 
should be added, are dealing with the whole férm production program, but 
since labour is a vital part, most of their activity is devoted to manpower.’’> 
Local committees were organized in every province by the provincial 

Department of Agriculture field men. The committees’ functions were: to stimu- 
late agricultural production; to provide for the most effective use of local labour 
and equipment, and to recruit men for other essential work when they are not 
needed on the farms. In some provinces, these committees gave valuable assis- 
tance in supplying information as to the essentiality of the farming operations 
of farm workers applying for postponement of military training, or desiring 
permits for work in other industries. 


Mobility of Farm Labour.—The policy of paying transportation under the 
Dominion-Provincial Labour Agreements greatly increased the mobility of farm 
labour, thereby facilitating the movement of workers to shortage areas and 
insuring a more effective use of available manpower.® 

Large scale excursions of farm workers were organized. These are briefly 
listed below: 

Alberta and Saskatchewan girls to British Columbia; 

Movement of Saskatchewan farm workers to Ontario; 

Eastern harvesters to the Prairie Provinces; 

Transfer of harvesting equipment; 

Exchange of harvesting equipment between the Prairie Provinces and the 
Mid-Western States; 

Exchange of farm labour between Canada and the United States; 

Sugar bush workers for Maine. 


Maintenance of Farm Labour Force.—A series of programs was worked 
out designed to keep farm workers on the land, and to make use of available 
servicemen, conscientious objectors, prisoners of war and volunteer help of 


5 Haythorne, G. V. Agricultural manpower. The Canadian Journal of Economics and Politi- 
cal Science. 9 no. 3: 366. August, 1943. 
6 Transportation Assistance. 
P.C. 27/9591, October 21, 1942. 
BC, 44/10933, December 2, 1942. 
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city and town people. In addition, vocational training in agriculture was 
provided for those willing to work on farms. 


Postponements of military training.*—The Mobilization Regulations 
included a special provision for granting postponements to farmers and farm 
workers making application. According to this provision, Mobilization Boards 
were required to grant postponement until further notice to farmers making 
application unless the Boards were satisfied that those in question were not 
essential to agriculture. 


Rejected and discharged men.—Considerable attention was given to the 
direction of men rejected by the army to essential industries, particularly 
agriculture. Arrangements were made in the summer of 1943 with the Depart- 
ment of National Defence for stationing Selective Service officials at army 
reception centres to refer rejected and discharged men to essential employment. 
In the fall of 1943, the National Selective Service introduced the compulsory 
direction to specific employment of recruits who had been called for com- 
pulsory military service but who, because of some physical condition, were not 
required to report for military training.® 


In order to obtain a more effective direction of these workers, discharged 
men and others who had no overseas service, to more productive farms, Selective 
Service Regulations were amended to add agriculture to the list of industries 
to which men from 16 to 65 years of age could be directed. Enforcement 
procedures were simplified. 


Conscientious objectors—The Regulations governing the distribution of 
conscientious objectors who had been postponed as such by the Mobilization 
Boards, were changed.? Prior to this Order, conscientious objectors were 
directed to Alternative Service Camps. The new Order provided authority for 
Alternative Service Officers to direct these postponed conscientious objectors to 
employment where their services could be utilized to the best advantage in 
the national interest. 


Because of the shortage of farm labour and because the great majority of © 
these men were from farms, agriculture was singled out in the Order as the 
industry which should logically have their services. 


Evidence that this objective was kept in the forefront by the Alternative 
Service Officers was that 70 per cent were employed in agriculture in 1944. The 
Order provided that postponed conscientious objectors in agriculture should be 
put under contract with their employers. Farmers paid $25 per month, plus 
board and lodging, and the difference between this and the going wage was 
paid to the Red Cross. 


Prisoners of War.1°—In the spring of 1943, a project was organized for the 
use of prisoners of war on sugar beet farms in the Lethbridge area. The men 
were transported daily from the camp to the various farms where they were 
employed. In the following years, prisoners of war were used in different regions. 


Canadian Japanese——The Canadian Japanese moved from the coastal 
areas of British Columbia were employed on sugar beet farms in Alberta, and 
Manitoba as well as on Ontario farms—the majority being in Alberta. 


7 Postponement of Military Training of Essential Farm Workers. 
P.C. 2252, March 21, 1942. 
BPG. 10942, December 1, 1942. 
8 Use of Rejected and Discharged Men. 
P.C. 7260, September 16, 1943. 
® Concientious Objectors. 
P.C. 2821, April, 1943. 
10 Use of Prisoners of War: 
P.C. 2326, May 10, 1943. 
BC; 5864, July 24. 1943. ; 
PC. 9743, December 24, 1943. 
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Help from the Armed Forces.11—For men in the Army, the following 
arrangements were made: 

(1) Compassionate farm leave—Leaves from the Army were first granted 
more extensively in the spring of 1943 to men who could be spared for work on 
their own farms or on those of immediate relatives, when extreme hardship 
would result if soldiers did not returm. The number of leaves granted was 
limited to a certain percentage of unit strength and were given for periods up 
to six months and could be extended. The Department of Labour paid railway 
fares up to five hundred miles and provided a suit of overalls for each man 
securing leave. The payment of transportation and other assistance was 
discontinued in 1945. 

(2) Farm Duty—The Farm Duty Plan, inaugurated in July 19438, was 
continued in effect in 1944 and 1945. Its purpose was to provide soldier labour 
under military direction during emergency farm labour shortages especially at 
harvesting. 

The Department of Labour paid the interprovincial transportation for 
these soldiers and shared expenses with the province concerned for moving the 
men within the province. Work overalls were supplied jointly by the Depart- 
ment of Labour and the province in which the man was detailed to work. 

Soldiers detailed were allocated to farms under the supervision of the 
Provincial Directors of Farm Labour, who were also responsible for the 
collection of soldiers’ wages from the farmers. Losses were shared equally by 
the Dominion and the province concerned. Almost 100 per cent collection was 
achieved in 1944 in all provinces. Wage rates were established for the different 
regions in Canada. 

These men were employed in varying numbers from July to November 
inclusive. They helped with haying, grain, potato, fruit and tobacco harvesting 
and, in some cases, with canning and dehydrating foods. 

(3) Spring and harvest leave—the Canadian Army Routine Order 3456 
which provided for Compassionate Leave and Farm Duty was amended in 
the spring of 1944 to allow certain classes of soldiers, who could be spared, to 
be granted up to a maximum of two months, spring and harvest leave to work 
on farms. This leave was for work on any farm where the soldier was needed. 

Air Force personnel were permitted to take spring farm leave when they 
could be spared for a maximum period of two months to work on their own 
or their parents’ farms. In July, 1944, the regulations were amended to permit 
personnel to take Harvest Leave on any farm where they were needed. Air — 
Force men going on harvest leave were provided with free transportation and 
a pair of overalls if their leave was for a period of two weeks or more. 

By special arrangement with the Department of National Defence (Navy) 
sailors were made available for harvesting in the Prairie Provinces during 
September. 

Temporary help from students and townspeople—Students and towns- 
people were asked to assist on farms during their holidays and spare time as a 
result of the shortage of farm labour and the need for increased production. 

Besides assisting in organizing this labour under the Dominion-Provincial 
Farm Labour Program, the Department of Labour prepared national publicity 
to encourage greater numbers of these workers to help in agriculture. 

Women temporarily employed—A large number of girls from towns and 
cities helped in temporary jobs on farms during 1944. In New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia they were employed at apple picking; in Ontario, camps were — 
in operation under the terms of the Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour Agree- 


11 Service Personnel—Farm Duty. 
P.C. 5931, July 24, 1943. 

PC: 6434, August ‘18, 1943. 
PAC 6797, September 13, 1943. 
Pe 9148, December 5, 1943, 
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ment to provide accommodation for girls employed on fruit and vegetable 
farms; and in British Columbia, women performed many types of farm work. 


Treaty Indians.—Treaty Indians were encouraged in 1944 to take employ- 
ment on farms. Indians from reserves in the northern part of Manitoba outside 
of the agricultural area were brought down to assist with harvesting. 


Training.42—Agricultural youth training plans were developed on a 
co-operative basis between the Federal Department of Labour and most of the 
provinces. Courses were given in farm mechanics, soils, and the use of fertilizers. 
These courses were under the Youth Training Program, and costs were borne 
jointly by the Department of Labour and the provinces concerned. Other 
courses in agricultural work were financed under the War Emergency Training 
Program, where the costs were borne by the Department of Labour. In 
Saskatchewan, a number of Secondary School boys from towns and cities were 
given elementary training during the past summer in agriculture on individual 
farms. During the training period, which usually lasted for four weeks, the 
boys were paid $3 per week in Saskatchewan by their farmer employers. In 
addition to this, they received $3 per week under the War Emergency Training 
Program, After this initial period, the farmers paid the regular wages. Courses 
in buttermaking and cheesemaking were also given. 


On the whole, farmers adhered well to the National Selective Service regu- 
lations. Reports from the local offices of the National Selective Service indicated 
that relatively few farmers were unwilling to accept decisions concerning their 
employment, either on farms or in other industries. As evidence of the readiness 
of farmers to accept manpower controls, records show that out of 2,650 actions 
commenced in respect of contravention of National Selective Service Civilian 
Regulations, less than 30 involved farm workers (September 1, 1942 to Novem- 
ber 1, 1945.) 18 


The willingness of farm people to abide by wartime regulations is also 
indicated by the results of a questionnaire sent out on postponement from 
military service in the spring of 1945 to a 10 per cent sample of over 16,000 
farm workers in all parts of Canada.13 Replies received from more than 90 
per cent of this group showed that only about one per cent of the total had 
left agriculture. It should be noted further, that in practically all these cases 
permission had been granted to work in closely related industries, such as cheese 
factories, creameries, feed mills, blacksmith shops and garages. 


Canada’s farm labour was part of the total problem of marshalling all the 
country’s resources for the building of a powerful fighting force, and the produc- 
tion of a maximum of war materials and food. Mobilizing manpower meant 
the virtual elimination of unemployment, and the recruiting of additional per- 
sons (married women, high school and university students) into the labour force. 
It involved shifting workers from established places and occupations to the 
armed forces and to war industries, and the control of the movement of man- 
power, both by preventing labour from leaving preferred occupations, and by 
encouraging the movement of seasonal labour to areas where it was needed. 
This was the job of National Selective Service, directed by policies evolved 
through Dominion-Provincial co-operation. Mobilizing manpower also meant 
the fuller use of available human resources through longer hours and greater 
efficiency. 


12P.C. 3868, May 10, 19483—-War Emergency Training Program. 
18 MacNamara, A. Manpower in agriculture. Talk given at the Dominion-Provincial Agri- 
cultural Production Conference held at Ottawa, December 3-5, p. 2. (Mimeo). Ottawa. 1945. 
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LONG TERM FOOD CONTRACTS: CANADA-UNITED KINGDOM? 


Long term contracts between Canada and the United Kingdom first began 
in November, 1939. The first contract was for cheese, the second for bacon. 
By the time that World War II ended there were contracts for bacon and other 
pork products, beef, lamb and mutton, cheese, evaporated milk, eggs, an assort- 
ment of fruits and vegetables, and for such non-food products as fibre flax and 
vegetable and forage crop seeds. Prior to 1944, agreements for food shipments 
were for a one-year period. After 1944 contracts were for two or more years. 

The contacts were drawn up between the Governments of the United King- 
dom and Canada. In these contracts, minimum or maximum amounts to be 
taken, the price to be paid, the period of delivery, and the quality were stated. 

These wartime contracts have been extended into the post-war period. There 
are long term contracts for bacon and pork products, beef, mutton and lamb, 
wheat, cheese, evaporated milk and eggs, and for the non-food item, flax fibre. 
The following tables summarize the terms of the contracts. 


CANADA-UNITED KINDGOM FOOD-EXPORT AGREEMENTS, 1945-46 TO 1949-50 
PRODUCT AND TERMS OF AGREEMENTS 


Bacon 


WORIOG COVETOG 3 os eiicoh en Sule or stele AN alee PAREN nee tee tte aE ORE 1-1-46 1-1-47 1-1-48 
12-31-46 12-31-47 12-31-48 

Minimum quantity contracted for: 

Hc UAE, oem eg SUM RD OPO LAE A Irh de GK i AS A million pounds 450-0 350-0 400-0(#) 
Percentage of Wiltshire sides specified: 

PNIMITer CENTS e tte hy Ble | Vas Oana e Men 5 ahd BRE gue e 75-0 75:0 
Price per 100 pounds A grade Wiltshires F.A.S. Canadian sea- 

PORLCEH DC CT A Ge tts aly ae SRE ee ea Canadian dollars 22-50(P) 25-00(P) pin bcd 
Actual quantity shipped: 

Bacom aud Cuts Co hei Maa WR Bans s Wasahehon te els million pounds 2b OG) Ack oss alee eae ees 


(#) Contract negotiations completed for bacon and beef but not signed. 
(>) $22.50 up to April 1, 1946; $25.00 up to January 13, 1947; $27.00 up to September 1, 1947 and $29.00 


thereafter. 
(¢) Preliminary. 


BrEeErF 


POLIO COV OTOL: s Bio alta ane: Ue a Mel oad a aes ge ae 1-1-46 1-1-47 1-1-48 
12-31-46 12-31-47 12-31-48 
Minimum quantity contracted for: 
Fats MarR SPO ANE AR tt RABE ME Aa ARN ated ete Dl foam Wh million pounds 60: 0 120-0 120-0) 
Price per 100 pounds medium quality steer carcasses 
Canadian dollars 20-75 21-10() 
Actual quantity shipped—carcass weight.......... million pounds 10-308) ho: Ao. ee eee eee 


(#2) Contract negotiations completed for bacon and beef but not signed. ‘ 
(6) Prices in Canadian funds per 100 lbs. frozen weight, bone-in, f.o.b. Canadian seaboard: 
STEER AND HEIFER CARCASSES 


Chosee 0nlity (ied Brand vor tre cilsstatn hak Casein pie press occ eenod > oolmeledialies $24.25 
Good quality (Blue Brand) yi, Wisk uses gn oeeeea tae wees Gai er en robieinite 23.25 
Medium (Quality 055, 20! Eee ei bis Ta eee eS a a eek ce 21.10 


(¢) Preliminary. 


Mutton AnD LAMB 


POLIO ‘COVETED as eile Sos BAK eR a eas PRC idee den es 7-145 1-1-47 j-1-48 
12-31-46 12-31-47 12-31-48 


Bice UE Re ae ene Se ee en ae eee Cw million pounds 20.0 10.0 
Price per 100 pounds frozen weight f.o.b. Canadian seaboard 
Canadian dollars (2) (*) 
Actual quantity shipped...........5......0cceecee million pounds 19-1(>) 
(#) Lamp—purchased by the Meat Board in the period May 1-Aug. 31.............. $31.25 
i die ee by the Meat Board in other periods.................0.0 00 cee oa 
Lig 9333 Rete CORESE RT: Oe TE ey, ae MP MC Pky bee Dr Cry maPORS Cen Dene. | <0 F aapele : 


(>) Tied amount shipped to December 28, 1946 and additional bookings. 
1 Prepared by Frank Shefrin. 
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WHEAT 
8 eS ETT Re nD, AS, WARS 8-1-46 8-1-47 8-1-48 8-1-49 
7-31-47 7-31-48 7-31-49 7-31-50 
Minimum quantity contracted for: 
2G Up GA gs US oA Rea Re ta om Oa million bushels(*) 160-0 160-0 140-0 140-0 
Portion of above total to be shipped as flour 
minimum—thous. long tons 500-0(>) 400-0(») 300-0(¢) 300-0(¢) 
Prices per bushel(4)..................Cana dian funds} $ 1.55 $ 1.55 (°) (°) 


(#) Bushel of 60 pounds avoirdupois. 
(6) With an additional quantity not exceeding 140,000 tons to be determined by negotiations in the light 
of the out-turn of the crop. 
(¢) The actual tonnage to be negotiated by July 1, 1947 and July 1, 1948, respectively. 
(4) Basis No. 1 Manitoba Northern in store Ft. William, Port Arthur, Vancouver or Churchill. Prices 
for other grades to be determined yearly. 
(°) Wheat bought and sold in the crop year 1948-49, not less than $1.25 bu. 
Wheat bought and sold in the crop year 1949-50, not less than $1.00 bu. 
Actual prices to be paid for wheat bought and sold within the crop years 1948-49 and 1949-50 to be 
negotiated and settled not later than December 31, 1947 and 1948, respectively. 


Eaaes 
PRE RD POROU ie RIE ners fete DADS Nc ciak ie Wea tease id wi a bem isles 1-1-46 2-1-47 2-1-48 
12-13-46 1-31-48 1-31-49 
Total quantity contracted for..................... 1,000 dozen. . 83, 000 83,000 83, 000 
Price per dozen, grade A large f.o.b. Montreal....Canadian cents 37.80 a (a 
(in shell) 
35.50 


(for drying) 


(#) Prices in Canadian funds per dozen, f.o.b. ocean steamer Atlantic seaboard: 


Pre Pee CS eum ERLE) aks he ya ie La Nara ob hunch Le Oy Grade A large—41 cents 

De ae Pa A ME ECA DAU S eae ALOU ce OnE SE Erna (E Grade A large—47-75 cents 

TAS CPO eh renee ae a eet | usin. <Not laa es Grade B large—47:75 cents 

CHEESE 
Period covered......... es SD APAY 15, 22 lee ie BMA AL een aA 2 en EH ORE 4-1-45 4-1-46 4-1-47 
3-31-46 3-31-47 3-31-48 

Total quantity contracted for. i... 2... 6a... es ks million pounds 125-0 125-0 125-0 
Prices per pound—Ist grade, ../..0.. 00.6. ke eee Canadian cents 20. of 20.0(*) 20.0(#) 
Acwalauantity shipped: 052) oe es million pounds 126-7 


(*) f.0.b. factory shipping point or grading station shipping point. 


EVAPORATED MiLk 
PO EPIOCECO VETO CT te Re eee NEEL TE SIRES NBDE OTR Bias 4-1-45 4—1-46 4-1-47 
3-31-46 3-31-47 3-31-48 


Total quantity contracted for................. thousand cases() 300 600 600 
PE CCE ae OR ue ah ein aw ee hn aint at shea Canadian dollars 4,81(°) 4,95(») 4.95(») 
ACLU CUANEILS SNIDDOM. soca. s ase a are ttt aotet a yes thousand cases 703-5 


(2) Each case contains 48-16 oz. tins. 
(>) f.0.b. steamer or R.R. car Montreal, or ports Vancouver or New Westminster, or f.o.r. Montreal, 
Vancouver or New Westminster. 


NOTES 


The preparatory committee of the International Trade Organization agrees 
that “if a policy of high and stable employment is successful on a large scale, the 
fluctuations in primary production and consumption are likely to be reduced. 
On the other hand, the achievement of greater stability in real income of primary 
producers will in turn assist in the general maintenance of high and stable 
levels of employment”. 
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The preparatory council of the I.T.O. in its charter recognizes that certain 
difficulties arise in the case of primary products (primary products include all 
mineral, agricultural products including food stuffs and forestry products.) 
These difficulties may warrant the adoption of intergovernmental commodity 
agreements regulating production, trade, and prices. Such arrangements’ would 
be consistent with certain objectives. These arrangements should aim to 
alleviate the difficulties when adjustments in production and consumption cannot 
be effected as rapidly as the circumstances require, by the free play of the 
market forces alone. Or they may aim to facilitate economic adjustments 
designed to promote the expansion of consumption. They may aim also to 
moderate pronounced fluctuations in price; to provide for increased production 
to meet serious shortages; and to maintain and develop the natural resources 
of the world and protect them from unnecessary exhaustion. But in no case 
should commodity arrangements be made until there has been a detailed study 
of the commodity in question. 


Some of the purposes of the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development are: 


(1) To assist in the reconstruction and development of territories of members 
by facilitating the investment of capital for productive purposes, includ- 
ing the restoration of economies destroyed or disrupted by war, the 
reconversion of productive facilities to peacetime needs and the 
encouragement of the development of productive facilities and resources 
in less developed countries. 

(11) To promote private foreign investment by means of guarantees or par- 
ticipations in loans and other investments made by private investors; 
and when private capital is not available on reasonable terms, to sup- 
plement private investment by providing, on suitable conditions, finance 
for productive purposes out of its own capital funds raised by it and 
its other resources. 

(iii) To promote the long-range balanced growth of international trade and 
the maintenance of equilibrium in balances of payments by encouraging 
international investment for the devleopment of the productive resources 
of members, thereby assisting in raising productivity, the standard 
of living conditions of labour in their territories. 


The International Bank may make or facilitate loans which satisfy the 
general conditions of Article I! in any of the following ways: 

(1) By making or participating in direct loans out of its own funds corres- 
ponding to its unimpaired paid-up capital and surplus and, subject to 
Section 6 of this Article, to its reserves. 

(ii) By making or participating in direct loans out of funds raised in the 
market of a member, or otherwise borrowed by the Bank. 

(iii) By guaranteeing in whole or in part loans made by private investors 
through the usual investment channels. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The forecast of 1947 investment by Canadian business, made by the 
Dominion Department of Reconstruction and Supply, indicates that aggregate 
new capital expenditures amounting to $1,739 million are planned by the 
business groups surveyed. This amount is 53 per cent above the corresponding 
outlay achieved during 1946. In its report, the Department says: “An invest- 
ment program of this magnitude reflects not only the need for replacement, 
modernization and expansion of industry, but also a healthy optimism about 
economic development in the future, on the part of business enterprise.” 

With respect to probable realization in 1947, another survey conducted 
by the Department of Reconstruction and Supply shows that producers of the 
principal basic and building materials expect, during 1947, to increase their 


- ageregate production by amounts varying generally from 10 to 30 per cent 


over the 1946 levels. It seems probable that this increased domestic output 
will be supplemented by larger imports of some supplies customarily obtained 
from abroad. The report indicates, however, that it is unlikely that the avail- 


able volume of supplies, though considerably improved over the previous year, 


will be sufficient physically to support an over-all increase of 53 per cent in 


- the intended volume of business investment in 1947. Scarcity of labour skills, 


particularly in the construction industry, may constitute a further hindrance to 
the realization of the investment intentions. On the other hand, anticipated 
repair and maintenance expenditures which make competing demands for 
building materials and skilled labour appear to be little larger in 1947 than 


_ those made in 1946. Thus, most of the increase in the supply of building materials 


is likely to go into new investment. Taking account of all these factors, it still 
appears that in 1947, as in the previous year, business enterprises will find it 
difficult to realize fully their investment intentions as indicated by their early- 
year plans. 

In summation, although some of the intentions may not be realized during 


3 1947, it is, nevertheless, likely that the business investment program will involve 


_ or ae a ee did bail am 
A yok 


_ temporary character are still sufficient to require the retention of that 


an increased portion of the Canadian productive facilities and will contribute 


correspondingly to the maintenance of a high level of national income and 
employment. 


Decontrol.—A substantial additional number of goods and services were 
released from price control on April 1, 1947. The Wartime Prices and Trade 


- Board has amended its Order 684 in which the specific list of goods and services 


under price control is continued. 
In the section dealing with foodstuffs, the release from ceilings includes 
candy and confectionery of all kinds, cocoa beans and their. panel and 
beverage preparations made from cocoa. 
The list of goods and services which remain sartdd ren aK) covers An oft 
the basic necessities of life in food, clothing, and shelters where ake cam a 


trol. 


86420—1 


e 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 


dy 
WHOLESALE Prices, Farm Prices anp Livine Cost INDEXES (a) 
Commodities and a4 
‘ i . Cost of Living 
Wholesale Prices 1935-39 = 100 Farm Prices Bae disiiy by 1935-39 = 100 
Year OF erieu shan een s! 1585-00100 
Products 
Farm Field Animal 1935-39 = 100 Hight Eleven Farm Urban 
Products | Products | Products Factors | Factors | Living Living 
Costs Costs 
(b) (c) (d) (e) (f) (g) (h) (i) 

VO ee aN CARL aes VU CARUSO and RE A RG aC 79-6 79-1 
CES EGER EN ROME IM WRRUEN RASA EUR Qos AALSEDNN C1 | iM EAT SS came A OL SAA By AR a RT A tn Sh 82-0 79-7 
Te ee TIE Did SRB RS AFA Mat tu Ue Vac) A ae Nar ea A Be a 86-3 80-7 
Tey a MEME G FT NPC, COUP CIUNMGUCH, Sis saRRareentay. 8 [SI NrcRnMury We sUS Sy WME de NOT a. (a gee WYK al 93-6 87-0 
1 FORO USRED | Ibs AVL WRIAGAN AoE GRRE ADM MRR BN BAe ta othe ON) We A UMHS ill Ay att i Nm SY We AA 111-6 102-4 
TOTS eS Se EE RMI Ds 7 DR cae La la napa hy licalen aula eae ete LY Ae ROS oR RO Re 131-4 115-6 
Fe OLD EVRY USF UAMADDE | ICC ARMRIS ECE REO ERG cP S OR DMRS Oe MATES RT VG Eri geeOS | 98 VE Tg CHR 143-0 126-5 
| VARIN RO IA AI a iti MAM VE eet Amba NAY SoD ea Uae FMA ME arabs Wil exh MSU Se | Mgaad BM ia 170-7 145-4 
12 A Dea OSE ODI OEY HANGS DREN SI Unt) Pea Ey ge RE NRL ie a Me Mad ows gs Ge 8) 139-5 129-9 
CE 2S aN ORS RPE HIRT CSUR Sen GIP ATS AED EURO MGT ats fly Le Te vue y diets wigs 126-9 133-2 127-5 120-4 
FL oy ASSOLE ODO RCT Dn CRU Wie, eet OMNI CR COON A Uiceapwtie ue Se 118-7 128-7 127-9 120-7 
1 UM ALA Mh TRE APR NAM MRC ae ANA 1c SATE Re BN Nght 122-5 132-6 125-1 118-8 
YE fa Mad OARS Died AS MEN CGD ae. OPS MER NYS! Were Dr IMM U gste| MAUR Speen eS Sere ON 124-3 131-8 123-6 119-8 
TODO MMe tn) 144-4 158-5 £1 LGA AONE A BR PIG TT 120-6 129-3 120-9 121-8 
LOO ey wig 138-6 149-4 Dey tO es aa et, ines 120-9 130-1 119-5 119-9 
Ee 136-3 134-3 PE Sr  tslek ieee Tne 119-4 128-2 118-3 120-5 
1929 140-8 137-2 je HP) a ere a eS 118-4 127-5 117-4 121-7 
TPO a Ua 119-5 105-8 (Tis A A DAO CI Laer oh 105-7 116-3 113-7 120-8 
1D) TASHA enh 78-9 65-0 OO Ee I Ree ee 91-8 100-8 103-7 109-1 
5 oA ge 65-5 60-4 CALE ANAS RUE ier ne eaneeasie 88-7 93-4 97-7 99-0 
sR a 69-3 69-3 GO see ecm ers ee oe 88-4 90-0 95-7 94-4 
TOSAL uanuuavene 83-5 80-5 SOs arian: wean 96-8 96-0 97-8 95-6 
TOSD UA. Sue 89-2 84-4 94-1 88-0 95-6 96-0 97-9 96-2 
1936 hoy ean 97-9 102-2 93-7 96-9 98-4 98-0 98-3 98-1 
LOS teen 117-4 128-9 106-0 119-7 108-5 105-4 102-9 101-2 
TOSS PAL Re 102-9 100-9 104-8 105-0 101-1 101-5 102-0 102-2 
EEE RO ARE 92-6 83-7 101-5 91-8 96-1 99-1 99-5 101-5 
pA TA MORI Da 2 OA 96-1 85-4 106-7 96-8 102-3 105-8 108-6 105-6 
1941 106-6 88-9 124-4 110-2 108-2 114-2 114-2 111-7 
AL PREG AN A 127-1 109-7 144-6 133-1 119-7 128-1 119-2 117-0 
pA? Ea ag ee? 145-4 129-0 161-8 157-8 122-4 136-0 121-7 118-4 
1944 155-3 144-5 166-1 171-8 125-7 139-5 122-8 118-9 
2 FR YB 160-3 150-4 170-2 176-6 125-5 142-6 123-2 119-5 
bOAG beh ah th 164-9 148-8 181-2 183-7 127-7 145-4 127-1 123-6 

1946 
FOR ee ele 161-3 148-9 173-7 178-9 125-9 140-4 124-6 119-9 
Bebs..d2 bakin 162-0 149-3 174-7 VOU ae nD IRS AE Se PR ae Raley ak ate UN a 4 119-9 
MEAP cinch eRe 161-4 149-7 173-1 1SOXS Este 1 oe slate ual ten wees 120-1 
AD an AED 164-4 150-4 178-4 182-2 128-3 146-9 126-1 120-8 
Dray seo aon 165-7 151-1 180-3 LE? dT, Picnie amen Ing a ct, Sone ed ga PAE 122-0 
TUNE He: OME ees 168-8 152-2 185-4 TOG FN tiene tats olds bs Gia le ete eae eters 123-6 
Jer eee ia gs a 170-7 156-3 185-1 1 Oe EW ER ee a po PUMP TRG, Gat eA cto Bhs, 125-1 
bE 167-1 150-5 183-7 187-7 128-8 149-0 130-5 125-6 
Sept aes aek 164-5 145°8 183-1 ETE | MME BUNCE ay Uap | (Ama et Om EE ce 125-5 
CHEE ss ae 164-2 144-3 184-2 PED oh Sy ick wae eet bolet oe ee Lee See eee 126-8 
INO VoR able ose 164-5 143-7 185-3 TBA O a eis os aes cle e a heater ne eae 127-1 
Pe Oe pe pea doll 165-6 143-6 187-7 184-6 fleck ) ON dode acted bam oie tae 127-1 

1947 
eo setae at, 168-0 143-7 192-3 184-8 130-4 146-7 132-2 127-0 
iS RA Ee 169-0 144-3 193-8 BOON, cece ck shawan acae ed oavoRn eee 127-8 
Mia Se evens 170.0 145.2 194.8 SS AO SOMl Sade args oN We heae eiaeal arenes OAR 128.9 


(a) All index data computed by Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

(b) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Wholesale Price Index Numbers of Canadian 
Farm Products. (Mimeo). Ottawa. Feb. 1947. Wholesale prices of products of Canadian farms. 

(c) Ibid (b). Wholesale prices of grains, hay, tobacco and potatoes. 

(d) Ibid (b). Wholesale prices of animals and animal products. 

(e) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Agricultural Division. Index Numbers of Farm Prices 
of Agricultural Products. (Mimeo.) Ottawa. Monthly. 

(f) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statisties, Prices Branch. Price Index Numbers of Commodities and 
Services Used by Farmers. (Mimeo.) Ottawa, Jan., Apr. and Aug. Includes prices of commodities in 8 
groups including farm implements, building materials, gasoline, oil and grease, feed, fertilizer, binding 
twine, seed and hardware. 

He tes te Includes the 8 commodities indicated above plus tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates. 

i $ 

(i) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Prices and Price Indexes, 1913-43. Ottawa. 

1945 and (Mimeo) Nov. 1946. 
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In some cases, subsidies are still being paid and some pricing adjustments may 
be found advisable as a stabilizing influence before the commodities concerned 
are entirely freed from control. Price control is being maintained on agricultural 
machinery and implements, and the Minister of Finance indicated retention of 
control until most of the products of the farm are released. Apart from this 
special class, however, the plan is to remove end products or fabricated com- 
modities from the ceiling as their production reaches the point where a major 
shortage does not exist. But to ensure stability until markets find their levels 
after six years of control, it is felt wise to continue for a further period, controls 
on many of the basic materials. Rental and eviction controls are continued, but 
provisions have been made to allow for an upward adjustment in domestic and 
commercial rentals. 

Meat rationing was ended at midnight March 26. It was felt the ration 
had accomplished the purpose for which it was set up and the step was taken in 
line with the general decontrol policy. Slaughter regulations remain in effect 
and so does price control over meat. Tuesday and Friday continue as meatless 
days in restaurants. 


Cost of Living.—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost-of-living index 
continued upward from 127:°8 on February 1 to 128-9 on March 1. The rise in 
this series since March, 1946, has amounted to 8-8 index points. Ioods mounted 
from 147-0 for February to 148-7 for March, with meats, fruits and vegetables 
contributing a major part of the increase. Eggs showed the only appreciable 
decline. Changes in other group indexes were as follows: clothing advanced 
from 131:9 to 133-1; home furnishings and services from 1380-9 to 1383-6, 
and miscellaneous items from 115-5 to 116-0. Ten of the 12 sub-indexes forming 
the first two of these group series moved upward. Fuel and light remained at 
109-1, and rentals at 113-4. The removal of controls from a substantial number 
‘of items and the allowance of upward revisions of rentals paid should result in 
an increase in the index. | 


Prices.—Prices received by Canadian farmers for agricultural products have 
been rising since October, 1946. The index number of prices received for all 
products on February 15, was 185-9, almost six points above the index number 
of 180-2 a year ago. 

New minimum prices were declared for barley and oats, effective March 18, 
1947. In the case of barley, the minimum prices are based on 90 cents a bushel 
for No. 1 feed in store Fort William/Port Arthur, in place of the former support 
price of 56 cents. The maximum price of barley was raised to 93 cents per 
bushel, Fort William/Port Arthur. In the case of oats, the new support price 
will be based on 61:5 cents a bushel for No. 1 feed at Fort William/Port Arthur, 
in place of the former support price of 40 cents. The new ceiling for oats is 
65 cents a bushel. The ceiling prices correspond with the support prices for the 
highest grades of barley and oats. These support prices will remain in effect 
until July 31, 1948. The Canadian Wheat Board will stand ready to buy all oats 
and barley offered to it at the new support prices. 


The price of flaxseed for the crop year ending July 31, 1948, has been set 
at $5 per bushel, basis No. 1 Canadian Western in store Fort William. This 
compares with $3.25 per bushel for the current crop year ending July 31, 1947. 


Subsidies.—-Because of the continuation of price ceilings on animal 
products, payments of 10 cents per bushel for oats and 25 cents per bushel 
for barley will be made until July 31, 1947 within the same conditions as the 
25 cents payment on wheat purshased for feeding purposes. The feed freight 
assistance policy will be continued until July 31, 1948. Payment of subsidies on 
butterfat and milk for cheese was stopped on April 30, 1947. 
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REPORT OF THE FAO PREPARATORY COMMISSION ON WORLD 
FOOD PROPOSALS 


S. C. Hupson?! 


Recommendations for far reaching national and international action to 
expand consumption and stabilize prices of food and other agricultural products 
are contained in the Report of the FAO Preparatory Commission on World Food 
Proposals issued in January at Washington. The Commission, which was estab- 
lished in accordance with the resolution of the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion Conference held in Copenhagen, consisted of representatives of sixteen 
member countries, together with Siam. 

The terms of reference of the Commission were to consider the Director- 
General’s “Proposals for a World Food Board” and any alternative proposals 
which might be submitted to it and to prepare concrete recommendations and 
propositions for international action for achieving the following objectives: 

(a) To develop and organize production, distribution and utilization of 

basic foods to provide diets on a health standard for the people of all 
countries; 

(6) To stabilize agricultural prices at levels fair to producers and con- 

sumers alike. 

The Report of the Preparatory Commission on World Food Proposals repre- 
sents the latest development in the continuous effort by FAO during the past 
year to encourage governments to work out a long-range world food program 
and get it into operation. 


World Food Board Proposals.—In response to a request to study the long- 
range problems of preventing both shortages and surpluses and to make recom- 
mendations for action, the Director-General of FAO presented a Report to the 
Copenhagen FAO Conference in September, 1946, called “Proposals for a 
World Food Board”. The proposals called for an international agency with 
funds and authority to stabilize prices of basic agricultural commodities on the 
world market and to promote concrete measures on a world scale for the 
orderly development and expansion of agriculture. The functions of the proposed 
ae Food Board would be: 

To stabilize prices of agricultural commodities on the world markets, 
including provision of the necessary funds for stabilizing operations. 

2. To establish a world food reserve adequate for any emergency that 
might arise through failure of crops in any part of the world. 

3. To provide funds for financing the disposal of surplus agricultural 
products on special terms to countries where the need for them is most 
urgent. 

4. To co-operate with organizations concerned with international credits 
for industrial and agricultural development, and with trade and com- 
modity policy, in order that their common ends might be more quickly 
and effectively achieved. 

The objective of the operation of the World Food Board was to ensure that 
sufficient food is produced and distributed to bring the consumption of all 
peoples up to a health standard. ‘The basic problem in this connection was con- 
sidered to be a financial one of increasing the purchasing power of the people 
who are unable to obtain sufficient food for their needs. It was proposed that 
the Board should be able to divert unmarketable surpluses to these consumers 
and to arrange for financing the cost of selling at prices which the consumers 
might be able to afford. 


1Dr. 8. C. Hudson was a member of the Canadian delegation to the FAO Preparatory Com- 
pleased World Food Proposals and is Secretary of the Canadian Interdepartmental FAO 
ommittee 
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Commission Supports Food Board Objectives.—From the opening state- 
ments made by delegates of member countries on the Commission it was 
evident that, while all were unanimous in their support of the objectives under- 
lying the World Food Board proposals, namely, the improvement of world 
nutrition and the stabilization of commodity prices, all were not in sympathy 
with the methods suggested by Sir John Boyd Orr to attain these objectives. 
The suggestion for the creation of an international autonomous agency with 
funds and authority was rejected and support was given to the proposal for 
the use of intergovernmental commodity agreements within the framework 
of the proposed charter of the International Trade Organization. 

Following the introductory plenary sessions the Commission established 
two committees. The terms of reference of these committees were as follows: 

Committee I should, having regard to the studies proposed by FAO, deal 
with the problems arising out of the development and co-ordination of national 
nutrition and agricultural programs and with the international machinery which 
might be required to give assistance in connection therewith; 

Committee II should consider the problems of the stabilization of agri- 
cultural prices at levels fair to producers and consumers alike, of the acquire- 
ments, utilization, and disposal of surpluses and the use of international agree- 
. ments and other international machinery or action appropriate for these purposes. 


Agricultural and Nutritional Programs.—The Report emphasized the 
necessity for the development of modernized agriculture in the undernourished 
countries of the world. Referring to the World Food Survey made by FAO in 
1946, it shows that more than one-half the population of the world is normally 
malnourished and has a diet equivalent to less than 2,250 calories daily at a 
retail level. It also shows that even in the most favourably situated countries 
at least one-third of the population had, prior to the war, an inadequate diet. 
This was particularly true when judged on the basis of mineral and vitamin 
requirements. 

In the more advanced countries it is found that the major problem is to 
improve the quality of food supply by increasing the proportion of protective 
foods in the diet and to achieve a better distribution so as to ensure that 
vulnerable groups in the population obtain the particular food which they need. 

In the less developed countries the whole volume of the food supply must be 
substantially increased. This is especially true of the protective foods and also 
applies in most cases to the energy foods. 

The World Food Survey further indicates that in order to reach inter- 
mediate nutritional targets with a calorie intake of some 2,600 calories per head 
daily by 1946, the food supply would need to be increased by 90 per cent 
above pre-war. Of this increase 55 per cent would be accounted for by the 
improvement in the diet, and 35 per cent by population growth. By 1950 the 
food supply would need to be 110 per cent above pre-war. The enormity of 
this production task may be appreciated when it is realized that if the total 
world export of food were to be made available to these countries it would 
only meet the objective part way. On this basis it is concluded that the 
solution must be found in increased production in those countries which are 
less developed. 

In some of the less developed areas farming is still in the primitive 
stage and almost completely unmechanized. In many of the countries one farm 
family manages to produce only enough to feed itself and one-half another 
family, whereas in some advanced countries one farm family feeds itself and 
four other families at a comparatively high nutritional level. The output of 
food per man is ten times greater in the more advanced countries than in those. 
which are less developed. 
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The FAO Preparatory Commission having this situation in mind, points out 
the need for agricultural research, education, rural development programs and 
industrialization if the people of less developed areas are to enjoy better 
standards of diet, health and living. The recommendations of the Commission 
include the early formulation of development programs, the establishment of 
scientific, technical and other necessary administrative machinery and the 
making of contacts with some of the more advanced agricultural countries. 

While FAO has a responsibility for assisting governments in the improve- 
ment of agriculture and nutrition and the welfare of rural people, the Commis- 
sion points out the necessity of individual countries taking steps to help them- 
selves and making use of the services of FAO. 


Industrialization and General Economic Development.—The Commission 
reports that the desired expansion in agriculutural production can be achieved 
only with a parallel expansion in industry, transportation, and other parts of 
the economic system. Such an industrial development would be necessary both 
to raise the purchasing power of the nonagriculutral population and to absorb 
surplus farm population into productive occupations. Governments, particularly 
those of the less industrially developed countries, are urged to take all prac- 
ticable steps to promote industrialization, with emphasis on decentralized 
development wherever possible. 

While the carrying out of development programs in agriculture and industry 
would require financing on a large scale, the Report suggests that before the 
establishment of any new international financial facilities is considered, existing 
institutions of the United Nations should be put to the test. It recommends 
that FAO work closely with the International Bank to facilitate financing of 
needed development and that the heads of the two organizations should keep 
the situation under constant review and report to member governments and the 
Economic and Social Council if justified development programs are held up for 
lack of proper financing. 


Price Stabilization and Commodity Policy.—Ample evidence was produced 
by the Commission to indicate the seriousness of price instability and its 
devastating effect on farmers. Agricultural prices are peculiarly sensitive because 
demand is comparatively inelastic for a large number of farm products and 
supply tends to be inelastic in the face of falling prices. During a period of 
price recession prices received by farmers tend to fall much more sharply than 
the prices of things which they buy. This situation has in the past given rise to 
the assumption that the only way to secure reasonable prices for agricultural 
producers is by restriction of production. The Commission rejects this propo- 
sition and concludes that the greatest hope for orderly expansion of production 
and consumption lies in intergovernmental consultation leading to intergovern- 
mental commodity agreements or arrangements. While the Report points out 
that for any long period agricultural prices can be stabilized at levels fair to 
producers and consumers only if employment and purchasing power are main- 
tained at a high level throughout the world, it notes the need for the elimination 
of short-term fluctuations in agricultural prices. The Commission recommends 
that all commodity agreements should have three objectives; greater price 
stability, an expansion of consumption and an improvement of nutritional levels, 
and a shift of production to areas where commodities can be produced more 
economically and efficiently. 

While the Commission recognized the fact that price stabilization measures 
will differ from commodity to commodity, an attempt is made to present the more 
important techniques which might be employed in commodity agreements. 
These include stocks, quotas, long-term contracts and rules governing non- 
participants. 
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It is proposed that working stocks should be held by each nation to 
cover its own requirements. Beyond this it is recommended that in the 
ease of essential foodstuffs a famine reserve should be created. Such reserve 
would be held nationally for use internationally on agreed terms. For certain 
commodities, where the problem is mainly seasonal and cyclical price fluctua- 
tions, the creation of price stabilization reserves or buffer stocks is recom- 
mended. Such stocks would be held nationally and administered under inter- 
nationally agreed rules. This device would be used against short-term fluctuations 
with the holder buying when the prices reach the floor and selling when they 
reach the price agreed upon. 

For some commodities quotas may be employed as the basic device of the 
agreement. Quotas may apply to exports or imports but in all cases should 
be flexible and must not interfere with normal trade channels more than is 
necessary and must be non-discriminatory. 

While long-term contracts first emerged on a significant scale during the 
war there is an increased tendency to continue their use. An important aim of 
long-term contracts is to extend into the international field, assured markets 
for producers similar to those which they enjoy domestically within many 
countries. The chief dangers to avoid are discriminatory and prejudicial effects 
on countries which are not parties to the contracts. 

In the past some international commodity agreements have been weakened 
by the non-participation of certain consumer or producer groups. Voluntary 
membership based upon mutual advantage should be the keynote of all com- 
modity arrangements. Both for importers or exporters the principle must be 
equitable advantages in return for equitable obligations. 


Sales to Needy Couniries.—An important recommendation of the Commis- 
sion provides for special price sales of certain commodities for the improve- 
ment of nutrition. In this connection the Commission was seeking an answer 
to the problem of marrying the potential production of certain countries of 
high output with the need in certain countries where a large section of the 
population suffers chronically from malnutrition. The sales would be made only 
to countries not able to import all the food they need at regular prices, and 
then only if the importing countries had programs for supplementing the diet 
of needy groups, and also well-defined plans for eventual agricultural and 
general development. With these and other safeguards for exporting countries 
and those which import wholly at commercial prices, the Commission feels 
that the special price sales would be an alternative to restriction, and a useful if 
limited contribution to nutrition in the less developed countries. The cost of 
financing such sales would be borne by the exporting countries concerned. 


Annual Program Review.—It was recommended by the Commission that an 
Annual Program Review should be an integral part of each regular session of 
the FAO Conference, starting in 1947. Member governments of FAO would 
submit reports on the situation and outlook for production, trade, and con- 
sumption in connection with important agricultural commodities and on their 
nutritional and agricultural policies and programs. The Review would be 
participated in by voting representatives of governments and nonvoting repre- 
sentatives of other United Nations agencies, as well as by representatives of 
commodity councils and study groups. 

The strength of the annual discussions would lie in the fact that they were 
carried on by responsible representatives of member governments. “The Com- 
mission is convinced,” the Report states, “that governments would find such 
consultations extremely valuable and in the light of what emerged, many of 
them might find it mutually advantageous to reconsider, and in some respects 
adjust, their future programs.” 
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The World Food Council.—In order to provide for continuous intergovern- 
mental consultation between FAO Conferences, the Commission recommended 
the creation of a World Food Council. The duties of the World Food Council 
would be to keep under constant review and co-ordinate agricultural and nutri- 
tional programs and commodity operations and to advise member governments, 
commodity councils, and other agricultural commodity authorities, and 
specialized international organizations on such matters. In addition to initiating 
intergovernmental studies looking toward action in critical situations, the Food 
Council also would be empowered to advise on emergency measures too urgent to 
await action by the full FAO Conference and to request the Director-General 
to transmit its recommendations for action by member nations. The Report 
recommends that the World Food Council consist of voting representatives of 
eighteen member nations, nonvoting representatives from other United Nations 
agencies, and observers from FAO member countries without seats on the council. 

No better appraisal of the Report can be made than that by Sir John Boyd 
Orr, Director-General of FAO, when in an address broadcast from Washington 
to the Eleventh Annual Meeting of the Canadian Federation of Agriculture, he 
stated, “This Report does not go the full length of recommending a World Food 
Board with authority and funds of its own. It does, however, recommend closer 
consultation among governments, including the setting up of a World Food 
Council. The Commission’s report puts the responsibility upon the individual 
nations, but the World Food Council would provide the machinery whereby 
the nations can act together to bring about an orderly development of agricul- 
ture to produce the food that the people of the world need, to stabilize prices 
in the world market at levels fair to producers and consumers, and to build up 
reserves of food against any drought or disaster which threatens famine”. 


USE OF POWER MACHINERY IN BUSH LAND IMPROVEMENT IN NORTH- 
EASTERN SASKATCHEWAN 


M. E. ANDAL 


Clearing and improving land in north-eastern Saskatchewan presents an 
obstacle which must be overcome before the land can become agriculturally 
productive. The grey wooded and degraded black virgin soil of north-eastern 
Saskatchewan is characterized by a growth of tree cover which is a barrier to 
the agricultural development of the land. To remove this barrier, land improve- 
ment methods are being revolutionized, with slow, laborious hand methods 
yielding to fast and powerful land clearing machinery. However, the advantages 
of immediate availability of cropland with its income potentiality must be 
weighed against the large initial outlay of capital necessitated by the high cost 
of power machinery. This modernization of land clearing suggests changes in 
farm organization and also suggests new techniques to meet the problems of 
farm finance and also points to new difficulties in so far as farmers are confronted 
with inadequate credit facilities. 

The pioneer area studies of 1941-42 indicated that a minimum of approxi- 
mately 60 acres of cropland was needed, before the farm was on a paying basis. 
Since these studies showed an average rate of clearing and breaking of 4-5 to 
9-0 acres annually, they suggest a need for rapid, power clearing methods. 

To obtain more information, the Economics Division, Dominion Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has undertaken a study with a view to determining costs to 
farmers of clearing and piling by power machinery, actual operating costs, and 
general information on clearing practices. The data were obtained from operators. 

_ Area.—The 1946 survey included areas in the vicinity of Melfort, Tisdale, 
Nipawin, Carrot River, Quill Lake and Invermay. Generally, the more northerly 
part of the area is characterized by a heavier bush cover than the southern 
areas. ‘T'wenty-five records were obtained in this area. Nearly all of the informa- 
tion applies to 1946 operations. 
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Equipment.— 
Tractors.—Large, diesel, crawler-type tractors, up to 132 horse-power, pro- 
vide the power for the clearing and piling operations. 


Cutters—The cutter consists of a V-shaped shearing blade mounted on a 
heavy steel frame. The width of the cutter varies from 8 to 15 feet. 


Pilers—tThe piler consists of a solid steel breastwork with teeth or prongs 
that protrude about 10-12 inches below the solid plate. The teeth project for- 
ward from 3 to 16 inches and assist in carrying the brush into the pile. The 
teeth are from 1 to 24 feet apart and allow dirt to pass through. 


Bulldozers—The bulldozer is simply a heavy solid steel breastwork which 
is used only for pushing. 

Each of these attachments requires a certain degree of flexibility in its 
attachment to the tractor. The simplest type of attachment is a hinge whereby 
the cutter slides along the ground on shoes and is held down by gravity. The 
cable lift is operated mechanically and is powered by the tractor. The hydraulic 
lift is the other main type of attachment. 


Other Equipment.—A considerable number of accessories is required for a 
complete outfit. Some method is required to blow dirt, leaves and flowers out of 
the radiator. This is done with compressed air or water pressure. Blades require 
sharpening, at least once a day. The frequency of sharpening depends on the 
size and kinds of bush and the number of stones. Grinders are generally mounted 
on flexible shafts for the purpose of sharpening blades. Compressors and 
grinders are powered by small stationary engines or by electricity generated by 
accompanying mobile electric light plants. These plants also supply lights for 
the bunk house and around the machines for general repair work. Frame break- 
ages are common in heavy work. Some operators, rather than rely on the already 
fully taxed facilities of local garages, carry their own are welding outfit with 
them. Sleeping quarters for the crew are usually provided by the operator, and 
consist of a bunk house accommodating 4 to 6 people. Most outfits carry a 500 
gallon fuel tank with them to allow the settling of the diesel fuel oil and lessen 
the danger of sludge being mixed with the fuel. Rubber-mounted trailers are 
often used for moving the piler and the cutter. A trailer is used to carry tools, 
fuel and grease. A car or truck is considered a necessity with each outfit. A 
fairly wide range of tools is also required to meet the varying needs. This 
extra equipment represents a considerable investment, though all outfits do not 
have all of these accessories. 


Operational Methods and Costs.— 

Bush Clearing —Bush cutters are able to operate for a relatively long season. 
Operations are generally halted during the coldest winter months of December, 
January, February and March, although cutters can and sometimes do work 
during the entire winter season. The break-up period halts all operations because 
the ground is too soft for the heavy outfits. The average season for scrub cutting 
is 6-7 months. In some small areas farmers will not have their scrub cut except 
when the leaves are on the trees. Their reason is that the sap is distributed 
throughout the trunk, branches and leaves of the tree at that time of the year 
and the roots will decompose much more quickly. 

After the scrub is piled there is still burning, breaking, root picking and the 
working down of the land to prepare it for seeding. The root picking is the only 
major manual operation of the process of land clearing. One farmer has devised 
a mechanical root picker or rake. The picker consists of heavy teeth in a frame 
which juts downward into the soil. The frame is mounted on a Ford tractor 
so that the picker is hydraulically controlled. Roots are then raked into 
windrows where they can be burned or carried away. 
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Rates of Clearing and Piling—Some difficulty arose in arriving at com- 
parative rates of doing work because of the variability in types of cover and the 
difficulty of arriving at definite standards of the types and densities of cover. 
Tree cover was described as light, medium and heavy. 

Table 1 shows the average rates of clearing and piling. The numbers in 
parenthesis following the acres per hour refer to the number of estimates. 

The piling operation is somewhat slower than clearing. Clearing is simply 
a forward movement with the cutter. Piling involves backing up as much as 
half of the time with a resultant slower rate of doing work. 


Custom Charges and Costs per Acre to the Settler—Custom charges were 
almost exclusively on an hourly basis for both clearing and piling. In two 
cases operators gave the option of an hourly charge or a contract price per 
acre. The hourly charge ranged from $8 to $16 an hour with many from $12 to 
$15 an hour, and the average hourly charge $11.75. On this basis the average 
cost per acre to the settler could be determined. 

As suggested in Table 1, the costs of piling are higher and are about 
$1.60 to $2.50 an acre more than clearing. There was not a great deal of 
difference in costs between the sizes of outfit, although the larger outfits might 
be a little cheaper. This difference is subject to the reliability and comparability 
of the different rates of clearing given by the different operators. 

In addition to these direct cash costs, the farmer must also, in nearly all 
cases, provide board for the crew. 

The clearing and piling operations are seen to be a large expense. Often 
it is of such proportion that it cannot be financed by the farmer. 

Operating Costs.—Information was also obtained on the costs of operation 
of the machines. These included expenditures for fuel, oil, labour and repairs. 
Fuel, oil and labour expenses were easily calculated on the per hour basis. 
Repairs, however, were given as a lump sum for the year. Repairs were cal- 
culated on a per hour basis by first determining the number of hours from the 
total acres cleared and piled during the season, and the average rates of 
operation. 

Interest charges may be calculated on two bases, each of which may be 
justified under certain conditions. The first represents what might be an 
alternative investment, that is, the return which could be expected from sound 
investments. A rate of 3 per cent would be an adequate figure on this basis. 
The second is the rate which would have to be paid on borrowed capital. A 
rate of 6 per cent could be justified under these conditions. Both these interest 
charges are shown for investment charges. These are charged on half of the 
investment, based on the assumption that equipment was at half-way lifetime use. 

The calculation of an adequate depreciation charge presents some dif- 
ficulties. Most of the tractors are used during the winter months on some other 
type of work such as logging. Depreciation charges must be allotted on the 
basis of proportional use in the scrub cutting enterprise. Professor E. A. Hardy, 
head of the Agricultural Engineering Department, University of Saskatchewan, 
estimates the lifetime of tractors in this type of work to be 15,000 hours. The 
yearly depreciation charge was then determined on the basis of the number of 
hours of use in scrub cutting. The hourly depreciation was calculated by dividing 
the new value by the lifetime of the tractor in hours. A straight 10 per cent 
was taken as the depreciation charge on equipment other than the tractor. A 
certain charge must be allowed for starting gas and grease. While information 
in this regard was limited, the charges shown for this item were believed to be 
fairly adequate. The various items of expense are shown in Table 3. 

In addition to these operating costs, interest and depreciation charges form 
part of the total cost. These are shown in Table 4. 

The total cost per hour for outfits with tractors of 60 horse-power and 
over averaged $5.14 allowing a 3 per cent investment charge, and $5.32 with an 
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Taste 1. AVERAGE RATES OF CLEARING AND PILING IN ACRES PER HOUR 
BUSH LAND IMPROVEMENT SURVEY, 1946 


Clearing Piling 


Density of Cover Horse Power Rating Horse Power Rating 


60 and Over Under 60 60 and Over Under 60 


— ft | | eee 


Acres per Hr.| Acres per Hr.| Acres per Hr.| Acres per Hr. 


EN ORES Eee aie 1 Samra ee ee ea I 3-1 (11) 2-3 (3) 2-2 (6) 2-5 (5) 
BUMMER a tre ie ale vote yk Shien de sip ales 8 2-2 (14) 1-2 (10) 1-5 (7) 1-2 (5) 
RIT WORM id Bary LO «ets seat <n 5 44 bia kale od 1-2 (12) 1-5 (3) 1-0 (6) 1-4 (2) 


(2) Number of estimates. 


Taste 2. AVERAGE COST PER ACRE OF CLEARING AND PILING ACCORDING 
TO SIZE OF TRACTOR, BUSH LAND IMPROVEMENT SURVEY, 1946 


Light Cover Medium Cover Heavy Cover 
Tractor Machines |Clearing|] Piling | Total |Clearing| Piling | Total |Clearing] Piling | Total 
$ per acre $ per acre $ per acre 
60 h.p. and 
BVeriA fe Usk 15 4-26 5:94 | 10-20 5-72 8-00 | 13-72 | 11-02 | 18-50 24-52 
Under 60h.p... 13 4-37 5-84 | 10-21 6-41 8-94 | 15-35] 11-33 | 12-50 23-83 
All Sizes....... 28 4-31 5-92 | 10-23 6-05 8-51 | 14-56] 11-16} 13-00 24-16 


allowance of 6 per cent as an investment charge. Average costs per hour for 
outfits with a tractor less than 60 horse-power rating were $4.09 allowing a 
3 per cent investment charge and $4.30 with a 6 per cent investment charge. 
Thus there is an average differential of about $1 per hour in the cost of operating 
the two size ranges of outfits. 

The cost analysis above must be qualified by certain limitations. All of 
the costs are calculated on an hour-basis. The number of hours used for the 
calculations was only the number of hours paid for by the farmer. This total 
would not include moves and short stops when a certain amount of expense was 
incurred. This would have the effect of showing fuel, oil, and tractor deprecia- 
tion expenses too low. The deviation would not be very great, however, unless 
a large proportion of the time was spent in moving. The exclusion of moving 
time would make no difference on the validity of the labour costs, since in most 
cases labour was paid only for the same time as the farmer was charged. 


The repair item includes repairs for the full calendar year. These are 
charged solely to the scrub cutting enterprise. Many of the tractors are used 
for logging during part of the winter season, and part of the tractor repairs 
should be charged to that enterprise. Lack of complete information on the 
relative time spent in each enterprise imposed difficulties in allocating the 
proportional repair expenses. 

Similarly, tools and some equipment, such as lighting plant and air com- 
pressor, may be used in some of the other enterprises. Part of their upkeep 
costs should correctly be charged to those enterprises. Again, lack of complete 
data makes the proportional allocation of these charges difficult and they are 
charged completely to the land improvement enterprise. 


Income of Custom Outfit Operators.—The average hourly charge for 
cutting and piling was $13 for outfits with tractors with 60 horse-power and 
over, and $9 for outfits with tractors less than 60 horse-power. For the larger 
tractors the net profit, allowing a 3 per cent investment charge, was $7.86 
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per hour, and with a 6 per cent investment rate the net profit was $7.68. 
For the outfits with tractors under 60 horse-power, the net profit, after allowing 
for a 3 and 6 per cent investment charge, was $4.91 and $4.70 per hour, respec- 
tively. The gross returns per outfit ranged from $1,800 to $21,670 a year. 


Comments on Bush Land Clearing by Custom Operators. 


Basis of Charge.-—The hourly basis of charge was believed more satisfactory 
by nearly all of the operators. However, the point was raised that the hourly 
basis of charge allowed a high degree of inefficiency. Time was not always 
clocked accurately. The hourly basis of charge allowed old, dilapidated and 
slow machines to operate under the guise of an apparently efficient outfit. The 
supporters of the contract basis of charge claimed that more standardized rates 
could be set which would allow a better analysis of comparative costs of various 
outfits. 


Satisfaction and Possibilities of Custom Land Improvement.—Operators 
were generally of the opinion that there were great possibilities for the develop- 
ment of custom land improvement in north-eastern Saskatchewan. Power 
machinery has completely replaced the old hand method of land clearing. 
Any future land clearing development is certain to be made with power 
machinery. Some operators were of the opinion that the opening up of new 
lands would continue for only a few years, after which time there would be little 
work left in the area. Coupled with this idea was the opinion that large clearing 


Taste 3. AVERAGE OPERATING COST PER HOUR FOR CLEARING AND PILING 
OUTFITS ACCORDING TO HORSE POWER RATING OF TRACTOR, BUSH 
LAND IMPROVEMENT SURVEY, 1946 


Horse Power Rating of Tractor 


Item 
60 and No. Under No. 
over Estimates 60 Estimates 
$ per hour $ per hour 
ely el oe AA oliik baal ante edn Lak RUN Lh da 0-71 (15) 0-39 (15) 
COURT yn Ul. Soba OMY RIE Ahr dU ROW aR 0-07 (15) 0-08 (15) 
Be DORr ke Waa One ob nanan Ue usu Oy Oi BA, 2-03 (15) 1-77 (15) 
Pe HE OS OEE RM REE AICS TARGA OPEC Ay CRANE. Uh oe Ree om 0-99 (13) 0-77 (11) 
MMise.: Starting was. erease, ete. oo A oa. 0-30 0-25 
‘Lowel Onerating Costa. ta tik eackaa bei alas 4-10 3:26 


Taste 4. AVERAGE INVESTMENT, INTEREST AND DEPRECIATION CHARGES FOR 
CLEARING AND PILING OUTFITS ACCORDING TO HORSE POWER RATING 
OF TRACTOR, BUSH LAND IMPROVEMENT SURVEY, 1946 


iY 


Depreciation] Interest Charges Interest and De- 

No. of Invest- Charges per hour at preciation per hour 
_ Records ment per hour = |————_ —_——_—_—_—— 

3% 6% Int. 38% | Int. 6% 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Tractor, 60 h.p. and over... 15 7,506 0-50 0-12 0-24 0-62 0-74 
Other Equipment.......... 15 3,556 0-36 0-06 0-12 0-42 0-48 
BCT IIE Ae RTE GAT hs Ro UR ney Cs e' 11,062 0-86 0-18 0-36 1-04 1-22 
Tractor, under 60 h.p....... 15 4,908 0-33 0-13 0-26 ~ 0-46 0-59 
Other Equipment.......... 15 2,941 0-29 0-08 0-16 0-37 0-45 
COREA Ste ete hl fy ies ARAN Meh par ee 7,859 0-62 0-21 0-42 0-83 1-04 
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outfits were becoming very numerous and that all arable land would soon become 
cleared. Others were of the opinion that development of land improvement by 
power machinery was dependent on the general prosperity of agriculture. 


Obstacles to Development.—The difficulty of obtaining repairs and skilled 
labour was a major obstacle in the development of custom land improvement. 
Another major problem is the difficulty of farmers in financing such an under- 
taking. Recent legislation, which provides protection to the homestead quarter 
against foreclosure, prevents farmers from being able to supply adequate security 
for the extension of credit. Some operators believed that the improvement of 
land was an asset worthy of the establishment of a credit policy adequate to 
finance such an undertaking. 

In this regard, the program of the Saskatchewan Department of Municipal 
Affairs in supplying credit is worthy of note. Realizing the importance of an 
adequate cultivated acreage in order to guarantee the settler a reasonable return 
from his farm, and the inability of many settlers to finance a land improvement 
program, the Department established a credit policy designed to assist in meet- 
ing these needs. The Department makes a maximum loan of $240 available to 
settlers for clearing and breaking, with a maximum of $100 to be used in 
clearing and the remainder for breaking. This service is supplied to needy 
settlers who have under cultivation less than 70 acres. It is provided at the rate 


- of $5 per acre for clearing and $7 per acre for breaking. This service can be 


used to bring the cultivated acreage up to 70 acres. The Department realizes, in 
view of present charges, that the loan allowed is not enough to cover the total 
costs of land improvement, but states that its policy is designed to assist the 
settlers. The loan is repaid by means of part crop payments. Interest is charged 
at the rate of 5 per cent. 

Operators of land clearing outfits generally agreed in principle with this 
credit policy, but believed that it did not go far enough. The grant of $100 
for clearing does not allow the operator to work a full day on one farm. This 
necessitates frequent moving, which results in too high moving expenses and 
too much paying time lost. Asa result, some operators do not bother stopping 
for such small jobs. Operators believed that the credit facilities available to 
the settlers should be enlarged so as to allow operators at least one full day 
on each farm. 

The high degree of stoniness was a definite obstacle to the use of power 
machinery. 


Summary and Conclusions.—Power equipment has done away with the 
extremely laborious task of hand methods of land clearing. This equipment 
has provided settlers with the possibility of placing their farm unit on a paying 
basis within a relatively short length of time. Areas of low agricultural 
productivity can be brought into a self-sustaining area in a short period of time. 
The advent of such equipment has confronted the settler with the problem of 
obtaining adequate credit facilities to finance such undertakings. The steps 
taken by the Saskatchewan Department of Municipal Affairs has been a move 
in this direction. The relatively high level of agricultural prices has provided 
the needed incentive for extending the areas of productive agriculture. The 
high capital requirements of settlers for this type of development might be 
reduced when the competition of outfits becomes more keenly felt. Operating 
costs would indicate that such reduction might well take place and still leave 


operators on a reasonably sound financial basis. 


; 
; 


A special survey conducted jointly by the field staffs of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation and lending 
institutions, reports a total of some 40,000 housing units under construction at 
December 31, 1946. 
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FARM MANAGEMENT STUDY OF PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND POTATO FARMS 
P. J. GILHOOLY AND A. GOSSELIN 

During the summer of 1946 a farm management study of Prince Edward 
Island potato farms was made by the Economics Division of the Marketing 
Service, Dominion Department of Agriculture. The Prince Edward Island 
Department of Agriculture co-operated in the field work. The purpose of this 
study was to secure information on potato farm practices on the Island, on 
income from potatoes, and the relation of the potato crop to other enterprises 
on the farms. A representative sample of potato farms was taken in each of 
the commercial production areas of the Province. Records were taken only from 
farms having at least four acres in potatoes. 

For analysis, the 180 farm records used were divided into four groups 
according to acreage in potatoes. There were 26 farms with less than 6 acres, 
86 with 6 to 10 acres, 38 with 11 to 15 acres and 30 with more than 15 acres 
in potatoes. 

Farm practices followed on the Island for growing potatoes are standardized 
as to crop rotations, spray material used, commercial fertilizers applied and 
potato varieties grown. The five and six year crop rotation is the most commonly 
used: potatoes after hay or pasture manured in the previous summer and fall 
ploughed, followed by a grain crop with grass seed, two years in hay and one 
or two years in pasture. Very few of the potato growers visited made use of 
green manure crops. Most growers applied one ton of commercial fertilizer 
per acre, a substantial number from 1,500 to 2,000 pounds per acre and a few 
used more than one ton. The most common fertilizer formula used is the 
4-8-101. The potato varieties grown were Irish Cobblers, Green Mountains. 
Katahdins and Sebagoes. 

There were 136 potato growers who produced certified seed only, 33 table 
stock only, and 11 produced both certified seed and table stock. 

The data collected were for the crop year 1945-46. The 1945 potato crop 
on the Island, was the lowest, with the exception of the 1941 crop, during the 
ten year period 1936-45. The price of potatoes in 1945 was the highest for the 
same ten year period and returns to farmers compared favourably with other 
years when production had been higher. 


Land Utilization.—Table 1 gives the utilization of land for the 180 farms 
and the 1941 census figures. In the study, records were taken only from farms 
having at least four acres in potatoes and this resulted in the average acreage 
for potatoes per farm being higher than the census figure. The average size 
of farm was higher as no records were taken from small farm holdings of 50 acres 
or less. There was a slightly higher percentage of improved land in field crops 
for the farms studied than is the case for all farms on the Island. 


Farm Capital.—The average value of farm buildings was $3,347 and of land 
$3,010, making a total real estate value of $6,357. The average value? of live- 
stock per farm was $1,988, of farm equipment $1,991 and of feed and supplies 
$35. The total farm capital averaged $10,381 per farm on the 180 farms. 


Farm Revenue.—The total farm revenue averaged $4,068 per farm, of 
which 53-0 per cent came from the sales of crops and amounted to $2,159 
per farm. Of this, 50-3 per cent came from potatoes. The sales of livestock and 
livestock products plus the net increase in the livestock inventory amounted 
to $1,764 per farm and accounted for 43-4 per cent of the average farm revenue. 

The increase in inventory for feed and supplies averaged $9 per farm and 
accounted for only 0-3 per cent of the total farm revenue. Miscellaneous farm 
revenue, which included work off the farms, trucking and sales of lumber and 
wood amounted to $136 per farm and accounted for 3-3 per cent of the farm 
revenue. 


14 per cent of nitrogen; 8 per cent of available phosphoric acid; 10 per cent of potash. 
2 Year end values. 
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Taste 1. UTILIZATION OF LAND PER FARM IN PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND FROM 
CENSUS 1941* AND FROM SURVEY 1945-1946 


Census Survey 
— 1941 1945-1946 
12,230 farms 180 farms 


acres per farml|acres per farm 


(sao Lay Bia GEWIREYS 2, tei RR ea eae ee thee A dE hes ORO We oe air Mi 95-6 142-8 
SS SACRA DS A Rn eg na MU RR Ty ee i Wee AO ae 60-3 90-8 
RSS a A TREAT aah ste eo AE Std Ft igh pe cm eG 38-4 66-1 
CSS ES G8 TCT TR CAS NOT MS RAN Me ae A Ages a ea 33-1 53-1 
PRM ee em Oe Phat acl LN) del eal eR ORRUIE Wo mtelraneee a cdl Wen basis att Ube 3°3 11-0 

TEL OLL CROP ST a: ve OEE Chae ehla PAN UAC RLA RR bed BN, nie A aia hs Lopate dit 2-0 2-0 
ee er, A rl AM el lal na Og tp wg whet and io les le 8 19-4 24-3 
RTA R CCC, SiG w aoe Oe! Vwi MeN pete a ree oak tS WY Os del Aoi 2-5 0-4 
iis LOA EMRE Ei ag Loca RAMETERS gm A a ao 35°3 52-0 


* Census of Canada, Prince Edward Island, 1941. 


Total Expenses.—Total farm expenses averaged $3,081 per farm. Livestock 
purchases totalled $156 and cash operating expenses $2,138. Of the cash expenses 
the highest items were paid labour $486, fertilizer $410, feed and concentrates 
$395 which accounted for 22:7 per cent, 19-2 per cent and 18-5 per cent 
respectively of the cash expenses. The value of unpaid labour averaged $428 
and the net depreciation on buildings and equipment $359. 


Farm Income and Operaior’s Labour Income.—The difference between 
total farm revenue and total farm expenses gives the farm income which averaged 
$987 per farm. The operator’s labour income? averaged $571. Of the 180 farm 
operators 59 had a minus labour income; 73 had a labour income ranging from 
one dollar to $1,000; 32 from $1,000 to $2,000 and 16 from $2,000 to $6,000. 


TABLE 2. PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND POTATO FARM STUDY 
SUMMARY OF FARM BUSINESS 
180 FARMS, 1945-1946 


—_— Average per farm 


$ $ 
Revenue: 
EOC TID Se tT hn ree ok ohn Utes Sale LN Sak Ra 3,957-72 
Piet iveRbory MCreaAse A) ce. oak. ky cal bee od viele SLA) WING RT einer Sits pa We war 110-25 
FOROS ITORY TOVGNTO) te oes. Beer Nate ai Abi bau Ce Veh UR Re 4, 067-97 
Expenses: 
SIE Bets 40 ci flor) Ep A Se ONE RON OES Oe ION ave yt Ra AN meEy roy (ede 2, 138-46 
Vee OC UTC manet en tol my ae em TE LOC Re). Ped cc ele hi deeo clas ghuw eMtate 4 155-78 
PPR PAO Sele EL Ce Maa NN TN Bhi Ne Ur en RE er DT 427-98 
SOR AUER Coe ad.) One icdg ie NY Sel a eA Sa ites 359-05 
POLO NIArUsORmenseS tur ci re piv ics salu rh oar MG ieee ee ek eth) 3,081-27 
Ct TA IN Si Akal TN OS Be 1 cle Laie a a Bee RCO Sei el Me 986-70 
Creer tl CAUICR Ta) ols TREC CA t ei Ue bi foc) eee ee J Deke) Ne 415-23 
REE MER TIN COTO TS ol) 8 gu Pete ar Take RY ah Ma a laa Med ie, Myon ah a 571-47 
SE TT EOD et ein Oct lus. s adres austen a, u's Aa lead mie it etic bald a 3 408-49 
ENS CTE Or RETIN ty ton tee eee eke clic Samat ahi ee os WR hah ooo re 178-24 586-73 
a Sah e EOL e Nig bs ca Me Oe Ok EAH 0 Ce ee 1, 158-20 


(2) Increase in livestock, and feed and supply inventories. 


3 Labour Income—The amount remaining after interest on the total farm investment (cal- 
culated at 4 per cent in this study) has been deducted from farm income, and represents the 
return to the operator for his labour and management. 
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The value of farm products used on the farm averaged $409 and the use 
of dwelling was estimated at $178 making a total value of $587 for what is 
usually called farm perquisites. 


Operator’s Labour Earnings.—There were wide variations in the operator’s 
labour earinngs* and the average for all farms was $1,158. Twenty-three of the 
180 farm operators had minus labour earnings and on the year’s operations 
were in debt to an amount ranging from a few dollars to $1,248. Sixty-four 
farmers had labour earnings ranging from one dollar to $1,000; 59 from $1,000 
to $2,000 and 34 from $2,000 to $6,596. 


Efficiency Factors.—In order to compare the size of business of these farms 
and relate size to labour income, productive-man-work-units® were used as this 
gives the size of business as measured by productive work done. When the farms 
were grouped on this basis labour income increased with size of farm business. 
The increase in income for each range of 100 productive-man-work-units in the 
middle grouping (from 400 to 699 P.M.W.U.) is not great. The difference in 
income between the smallest farms (under 400 P.M.W.U.) and the largest farms 
(over 700 P.M.W.U.) is quite marked and shows a difference of $1,356 per farm. 

The farms were also grouped on the basis of work done per man. This was 
done by dividing the total productive-man-work-units per farm by the number 
of men who worked on each farm for a twelve month period. This figure 
relates the productive work done by each man to labour income. With increased 
efficiency the labour income increased and ranged from a low of a loss of $183 
for farms with under 200 P.M.W.U. per man to a profit of $1,370 for farms with 
over 350 P.M.W.U. per man. 

Labour has been shown to be the highest single item of current expense 
chargeable to the farms. Where labour was not efficiently used in productive 
work a net loss was borne by the farms for the year’s operations. 

A comparison of farms on the basis of yields as measured by crop index® 
was made. The labour income increased with increased yields per acre. High 
yields per acre increased the cash returns and at the same time reduced the 
cost per acre of cultivation of the crop, labour and fertilizer, and any other 
expenses chargeable to crops. | 

The relation of intensity, as measured by the amount of work done per 
acre of improved land to labour income was as follows: Increased time spent 
per acre of land resulted in increased labour income until a point was reached 
after which increased intensity did not pay and reflected wastage in use of labour 
by a decrease in labour income. 


To further determine some of the factors influencing labour income, the 
farms were sorted on the basis of crop index as related to size of business. 
This sorting showed that regardless of size of business, the yield per acre was a 
direct influence and high yields resulted in higher labour incomes, and low yields, 
in each of the size groups, resulted in a net loss in labour income. 


From these various measures of labour income by size of business, the 
figures obtained show that the optimum condition for obtaining high labour 
income are a moderately large business, maximum utilization of labour per man, 
maximum time spent per acre and high yields per acre. 


* Operator’s Labour Earnings——The amount the farmer receives after deducting all costs in- 
cluding interest and after taking into consideration the value of farm products used in the home 
and the value for the use of the farm home. 


> Productive-Man-Work-Units—The total productive-man-work-units of a farm is the amount 
of directly productive work accomplished on that farm in a year. This is figured on a basis of 
the average amount of man labour required to take care of an acre of the various kinds of crops 
and the different kinds of live stock. 

8 Crop Index —tVhe crop index in this study was based on yields per acre of the crops 
grown by individual farmers, compared with the average for all farmers in the study, and 
weighted by the productive-man-work-units required per acre by different crops. 
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| MARKETING PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND AND NEW BRUNSWICK TABLE STOCK 
POTATOES IN EASTERN CANADA, 1945-46 


W. C. Way 


During September, 1946, a potato marketing survey covering the 1945-46 
marketing season was made in Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick by 
the Economics Division, Dominion Department of Agriculture. The objectives 
of the survey were to ascertain the methods, volume, prices and cost of movement 
of the potato crop from the two provinces. The survey extended to sales of 
both table stock and seed potatoes on the domestic and export markets. 


This article briefly outlines the phases of purchasing and selling of table 
stock potatoes within the domestic market. The various costs in marketing 
from farmer to wholesaler were obtained from dealers’ shipping records and 
personal interviews in Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick. For the pur- 
pose of illustrating the various items in the cost of marketing table stock potatoes 
from the farmer to the wholesaler, an itemized sample of the cost of marketing 
is given in Table 1. 

The cost of moving table stock potatoes from the farm to the wholesaler in 
Montreal is about 58 cents per 75-pound bag. The items making up this amount 
are divided into three groups. The first group includes grading and bagging, 
local trucking, loading warehouse storage, bags, tags, twine and inspection 
service. These costs are incurred in preparing a carload for market. The 


TasLtE 1. COMPARATIVE COST OF MARKETING OF PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND AND 
NEW BRUNSWICK CANADA No. 1 TABLE STOCK POTATOES, 75 POUND UNIT, AT 
MONTREAL, DECEMBER 15, 1945, ON THE BASIS OF A 600-75 POUND BAG CARLOAD® 


Charlottetown, Grand Falls, 
Shipping Point PiIG.A: N.B. 
$ per 75 lbs. $ per 75 lbs. 
RETA Cr UCC AL EAPEY Pe on 6 5 03s ores 810 4 4 w) slola nial deh ae wid 'esbinsh bya e 1-116 1-139 
mere OMe ar Agee hie a) SE ives es ose Hal a dia 6 sok OW ¥ «5h ol he als 0-05 0-048 
SANE AA eM NY AU. CA Me nes Cs lb dttle's C8 Gay Oe alee nets 0-04 0-045 
Rrrenntee Pentima jeer. 4 kerb Be ih Rk Dk 0-02 0-02 
ESAT AR MSS Nia ALLS iy MaRS TRACER LG Ne ree NCSL TUE REE RGR, MEL SWS RIT UES R, MORES Ha MPOY un, LANES. LUMA! pe 
Re AIL SINE Pe es Cae ee oie es Co ails ou ea Hawes bebe 0-143 0-143 
IO ODIGIN ete Wh Tc eienetinn aNd: Sit Oy kale lu Li Ss URS aN bie it 0-007 0-007 
MPURC Rah IME OSG tre ica ie cine coin od aay tiled Coe kita 0-260 0-263 
NT OC te a Ae MM as el leak a tid ache gs ciate tii, the 0-227 0-212 
Se eps tye At deve eg hcg cine neg eheeco Bia epi I te a Ma 0-012 0-008 
tO PE: CaN ee LISD AMEN Muna heh, pedir Ca RA chat. SOLE ol SW Lan 0-018 0-011 
EES TE EE CUE Gee ae nen De eRe aC Le PE Dene <n On SCM CU acer Neo Ow ae oe fr ner eT eN RE Mai 
Pro Pemportation Costar ies aes ok 0-257 0-231 
MERE Sans te IM POI, eu ee RIE CSS beth eats sien ore e aa dy 0-017 0-017 
erATAE Sto MM Pon Cah edn Se CAD Bh Biol AER ES NSU ees MuslnWiaan he cha s 0-05 0-05 
PCTS et, Se ee co Oe Ne Mi eg Cuore hat bik 0-067 0-067 
DRE CGE CL VEO TICOTII Os oe ke N ri, 5 sald we alan ete im lana ss ahah KA lb des 0-584 0-561 
mprreereriurerice erie he dice SL ULL. LUN OAA ss et iedgel ae 1-700 1-700 


(2) Cost of marketing a standard carload is obtained by multiplying each item by 600. 
(b) Warehouse storage—may or may not be a cash expense, 
(c) Other charges—may or may not occur. 


second group, costs of railway freight, is only briefly mentioned. The third 
group includes brokerage and dealer’s margin. The first and third groups are 
dealt with under the headings Purchasing and Selling. 
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Purchasing 


The cost of assembling a carload of potatoes is about 26 cents per 75 
pounds in both provinces. 

The various potato buyers within the two provinces are blaeeiaed as dealers, 
agents, loaders and grower-shippers. A dealer is an individual or organization 
who buys potatoes and delivers them to the various markets. An agent may 
be a dealer’s fieldman who buys from the farmer and prepares carload lots 
for shipment to market. A grower-shipper is a farmer who markets mainly 
his own potatoes. A loader buys from the farmer, loads and sells the carload 
to a dealer. 

Grading and Bagging.—In Prince Edward Island the purchase price is 
quoted to the farmer either on a 75-pound or bushel basis. Potatoes are usually 
bought graded and bagged in 75-pound units as few farmers sell ungraded 
potatoes. The farmers do the grading and bagging by hand or power-grader at 
the farm or warehouse. For these operations they are allowed about five cents 
a bag. In New Brunswick the purchase price is quoted on a graded 165-pound 
barrel basis. Most potatoes are graded and bagged by the agent. The potato 
bags are supplied to the farmer or agent on a debit-credit basis in both provinces. 


Trucking.—Commercial truckers charge about 4 cents per 75-pound bag 
for an average distance of ten miles. Varying distances, marketing conditions 
and farmer-dealer relations determine trucking charges. When the farmer 
delivers his own produce, he receives about 3 cents per bag. In New Brunswick 
the agent generally operates from the dealer’s warehouse rather than from 
the loading point. Potatoes are trucked ungraded and unmeasured in barrels at 
a charge of about 10 cents per barrel. Trucking is done by the farmer, com- 
mercial trucker, or the dealer. During the 1945-46 season, competition between 
loader-shippers and dealers was so keen that the dealer often did the trucking 
at his own expense. 


Loading.—The Island agent receives two cents a bag for loading the potatoes 
and obtaining the bill of lading and inspection certificate. When trucking is 
included, he receives five cents. 

The dealer often purchases a carload at loaded price. This method of 
local purchasing is common in Prince Edward Island. It tends to keep at a 
minimum the spread between the farm and loaded price. The loaded purchase 
price includes the farm price of potatoes plus the cost of grading and bagging, 
local trucking and loading. 

In New Brunswick the agent is generally employed by the dealer on a 
salary or commission basis. He is supplied by the dealer with the necessary 
equipment to grade, bag and load the potatoes. The cost of these operations 
is about 15 cents per barrel. During the 1945-46 season, the New Brunswick 
shippers, successfully competed with the dealers. 


Storage.—Potato growers usually sell part of their crop in the fall to pay 
crop-growing or harvesting loans. They store the remainder and sell it accord- 
ing to demand and their needs for cash. Where house-cellars and farm potato 
houses are used, storage is not a cash expense. Commercial storage space is 
limited and often retained for the dealer’s use. Storage charges are 3 or 4 cents 
per 75-pound bag and are usually offset by the seasonal increase in price. When 
available in a warehouse grading and bagging facilities may be used by farmers 
at no extra cost. Both Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick have a 
limited number of government storage houses. | 


Bags.—Dealers buy bags by the thousand and supply the farmer or agent 
charging them an appropriate cost and giving credit for all bags used. Potatoes 
are usually marketed in new bags and the dealer recovers for bags lost or sold. 
Depending on competition, farmers or dealers pay for tags and twine. New 
bags, tags, twine and inspection service cost 15 cents per 75-pound bag. 
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Inspection.—The Dominion inspection service inspected and certified the 
grade of table stock potatoes at a cost of $4 a carload at the time of this survey. 
This compulsory service ensures quality and grade to the buyer. Re-inspection 
at destination is a buyer’s privilege. 


Selling 


Most table stock potatoes are sold at a delivered price although some 
sales are made on an f.o.b. basis. The dealers usually ship direct to the whole- 
saler and receive payment through a sight draft against bill of lading. 


Brokerage.—During the 1945-46 season, nearly all sales were made through 
brokers. A brokerage of $10 a carload was generally charged although higher 
brokerages were noted in some instances. 


Dealer’s Margin.—The dealer’s or shipper’s margin is the difference between 
the purchase price of potatoes plus the cost of marketing and the delivered price. 
No set figures could be obtained to estimate the office expenses for table stock 
potatoes. The dealers interviewed felt a five cent margin was necessary to cover 
expenses, risk and profit. 

During the 1945-46 season the margin was often insufficient for dealers to 
realize a profit. Several reasons may be given for losses in many carload sales. 
The grower-shippers had lower operating costs and were able to offer more 
' favourable prices to the farmer. The maximum prices for potatoes laid down 
by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board also curbed the profit!. A third reason 
was that the control established by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board on table 
stock shipments beyond the Maritime Provinces affected the normal marketing 
costs from February to May, 19462. 


Small and Cull Potatoes.—The sale of table stock potatoes on the 
Canadian market includes Canada No. 1 and No. 2, and during 1945-46, No. 1 
Small. In Prince Edward Island culls are used on the farm or delivered to the 
starch factory. The choice depends on the quantity on hand and the distance 
from the factory. In New Brunswick since most potatoes are delivered for 
grading at the warehouse, and accumulated there, culls are sold for starch rather 
than returned to the farm. The factory price, less cost of handling and trans- 
portation to the factory, is paid. ; 


Railway Freight Costs 

Railway freight is the largest single item of cost in potato marketing. 
Within the Maritimes and east of Diamond, Quebec, class distance rates are 
charged. To destinations beyond, a series of commodity rates lower than dis- 
tance rates is charged. The Maritime Freight Rates Act 1927, governs these 
rates keeping them at a comparatively low level. 

The standard carload of table stock potatoes is six hundred 75-pound bags or 
45,300 lbs. gross weight (one-half pound weight allowed for a bag). The total 
cost of rail transportation depends on the rate from station to destination, 
carload weight, and additional charges for refrigerator car, heating service and 
other railway charges. 

Summary 


The cost to the producer in Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick of 
marketing table stock potatoes in 1945-46 was about 33 cents per 75-pound bag, 
plus cost of freight. Of this amount the purchasing cost was about 26 cents. 
The farmer or agent might save 5 cents for grading and bagging, and 3 cents for 
local trucking. The latter might also receive 2 cents for loading. Cost of bags, 
tags, twine and inspection service amounted to about 15 cents. The selling cost 
totalled 7 cents per bag and included brokerage and margin. Brokerage cost 
about 2 cents. Dealer’s or shipper’s margin accounted for the difference. 


1WPTB Order A1560, March 15, 1945. 
2WPTB Order A1868, February 18, 1946 and revoked Order A1980, May 6, 1946. 
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SUBSIDY PAYMENTS MADE BY THE DOMINION DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE! 


Subsidies and bonuses paid by the Dominion Department of Agriculture 
amounted to $72-2 million for the calendar year 1946. 

Subsidies on milk for fluid use and for butter, cheese and concentration 
purposes, on fruits for jam, dried beans and other vegetables for canning, and 
quality premiums on hogs and wool are direct payments to farmers. These 
payments are included in prices received by farmers which are used in estimating 
“cash income from the sale of farm products”. 


During 1946 several of these subsidies were reduced or discontinued. On 
and after October 1 no further claims for subsidy on milk for fluid use and 
concentration purposes were accepted. No subsidy was paid on the 1946 crops 
of fruits and vegetables for jam or canning or on white and yellow-eye beans. 
Quality premiums on hogs were reduced April 1 from $3 for A and $2 for By 
carcasses to $2 and $1 respectively. 

Other subsidies are paid on feeds, seeds, fertilizers and lime. Effective 
May 31, the Department of Agriculture assumed payment of the subsidy on 
fertilizer and bulk purchase of fertilizer chemicals formerly made by the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board. This subsidy replaced the fertilizer transpor- 
tation subvention paid by the Department of Agriculture and revoked in April, 
1946. Wheat Acreage Reduction, and Prairie Farm Income programs are con- 
sidered supplementary payments, which are still being made on claims entered 
prior to expiration of the policy. 


MEAT BOARD EXPORT OPERATIONS, 19462 


Pork Products.—The 1946 Bacon Agreement with the United Kingdom 
called for 450 million pounds of Wiltshire sides and cuts. With decreased 
hog production for 1946, export shipments for the year were considerably lower 
than the previous year. Total bacon shipped under the 1946 contract amounted 
to 272-9 million pounds, valued at $65:3 million. Quality, however, was main- 
tained. Wiltshire sides constituted 84:8 per cent of the total bacon exported 
and approximately 54 per cent of the export bacon was in the top grade. 


The minimum quantity of pork offals contracted for was 4,000 long tons, and 
the hog casing agreement was for 500,000 bundles. Shipments fell short of both 
these contracts as a result of the reduction in hog marketings. 


Beef.—Shipments of beef in 1946 in line with production showed a decrease 
from the previous year. However, exports for the year of 119-2 million pounds 
of carcass beef more than filled the contract requirement of 60 million pounds. 
The 1947 agreement calls for 120 million pounds of beef. 

In addition to beef, contracts were undertaken with the United Kingdom 
for 500,000 pounds of beef offals and 900,000 pounds of oxtails. Shipments 
against these agreements fell far short of completion. 


Mutton and Lamb.— Under the agreement for mutton and lamb, the period 
covered extended from July 1, 1945, to December 31, 1946. The quantity con- 
tracted for during this period was 20 million pounds and actual shipments 
amounted to 19-7 million pounds, valued at nearly $4 million. The contract for 
1947 calls for 10 million pounds. 


1 Prepared by Marjorie Cameron. 


*Prepared by Margaret M. Moore. For further reference see “Canadian Meat Board 
Exports, 1945” by F. M. Schrader, Economic Annalist, May 1946, and “Wartime Developments in 
the Canadian Live Stock and Meat Trade” by H. K. Leckie, Economic Annalist, November, 1945 
and February, 1946. 
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MEAT BOARD EXPORT OPERATIONS® 


1939-1943 1944-1945 1946 
Product Agree- Agree- Agree- Total 
ment >) ment ) ment 
(000 omit.) 
Baron cee oy lic SRN uate Boa tote. Syteeia alias tir tt lb. 2,028,366 | 1,110,036 272,891 3,411, 293 
$ 395, 362 246, 247 65, 305 706,914 
Parks OF ala iii iiiinientks Nei os) oy ar ketal lb. 37,486 22,524 5, 102) 65, 112 
$ 4,044 2, 663 656 7, 363 
Ure t ae LNA MME OG CAROLE AED PUR NRY NB Ree uRea ARP LN Se lb. 4,412 roe FEE ne Berges ek 13,385 
$ 375 1 TB ce eae ae 1,555 
Canned POT Ve WALLY de OR ERIN ria tes Pane lb. 18, 480 40,402 1. chre seen 58, 882 
$ 5,155 en SNES bg Bien a EMRE SRE Er 16, 672 
ENO 5 AUR Maps (FCT SIGE PiPOpO Re 2: URE HATO ed oe bdls. 1,214 1,510 317 3,041 
$ 1, 543 2, 228 471 4, 242 
Oo CR CADE aR Rare HOTTER RO TRIN ea AN URED SA Br aC acts eked oe 808 304 1,112 
+ a RE FERRE 9 81 27 108 
Beel—Bonelesay ay dio sale 4 ence elolonn te « Pip Leh OM pet Me 101,728 37, 543 139, 271 
Sil ee se eee 22,950 9,497 32,447 
BONS EO NN Ae ba Re AA OS iad erie Aime, Aaa, 212, 888 69,151 282,039 
edt ty AMR SN 42,292 14,130 56, 422 
Bicek Fleas ey ON Cis aS a OL (oth UE ARGU) Bega ONE ew 133 133 
+ ay, REST Ree eg) COR Mg Air ta tes 23 23 
TOOL ET OR QUCS. aie eat Mare aie SPAN rein CO ea Rly Gia Lik eae Eee hg ale tal 269 269 
Bede tivnis ult Galea aie Bie ee aes a te 8 50 50 
Mitton end Liem Bes Ue eid ay als ia a DE asian Us ait 1,153 19,718 20,871 
+ Un LS a ee 257 4,693 4,950 
Other Canned Maater ain heh sR en ae Bs heii aan a Se 88, 307 150, 966 239, 273 
+ SRS NS TU 2 19, 352 29, 740 49,092 
Petal Valuey ule es We she ees $ 406,479 348, 767 124,592 879, 838 


(2) All above figures are based on final’statements prepared by Dept. of Agriculture Treasury. 
(>) First bacon purchase October 31, 1939; last bacon purchase December 25, 1943. 

ce) Covered calendar years 1944 and 1945. Beef and Bacon were under 2-year agreements. 

(4) Contract ran fron July 1, 1945 to December 31, 1946. 

(e) Preliminary. 


(f) In addition to beef shipped to U.K. there were 6,202,607 pounds of frozen beef shipped to the 
Netherlands. Value of this was $1,292.703.72. 


Between August, 1946 and January, 1947, there was a steady rise in the 
commodity groups of index numbers of commodities and services used by 
farmers, according to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The Dominion com- 
posite index of prices paid by farmers for commodities and services, inclusive 
of living costs, moved down 0-7 point between August, 1946 and January, 1947. 


The Dominion index of farm family living costs rose 1-7 points between 
August, 1946 and January, 1947. The largest changes were recorded by health 
maintenance, fuel and food groups. All groups showed increases, with the 
exception of clothing and household equipment which are calculated only in 
April and August, and remained nominally at fall 1946 levels. The Eastern 
regional index rose 1-3 points and the Western index 2:3 points. The greater 
increase in the West was caused by a more substantial increase in fuel and a 
slightly larger rise in food costs. 
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CANADIAN URBAN AND FARM FAMILY LIVING COST INDEX NUMBERS! 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics publishes two series of living cost index 
numbers, one for farm families and another for urban families. The aim of 
these two series is the same, to measure the influence of changing prices upon the 
cost of a family budget over a considerable period of time. Both the farm and 


the urban budgets include only amounts of items which involve direct money 


expenditure. 

Although these two series have the same basic aim, they are different in a 
number of important points because the living expenditure of typical farm 
families differs from that of urban families. Consequently, it is not surprising 
that the two records show different increases and decreases with the passage 
of time. Some of the more important differences in the two budgets are noted 
briefly in the following paragraphs: 

Foods.—The farm food price index excludes potatoes, eggs, milk and bread. 
The first three of these are furnished mostly from the home farm, and it is 
assumed that the majority of farm families still make their own bread. All of 
these foods, of course, are important to both farm and urban families, but their 
influence upon the urban index is quite substantial, while in the case of the farm 
index it is negligible, due to the fact that budget quantities are based upon 
amounts of actual purchases. Tests have shown that if these four items be 


-removed from the urban index, the farm and urban food series show approxi- 


mately the same changes. However, it would be just as illogical to remove them 
from the urban index as it would be to include them in the farm index. The 
importance of flour in the farm index is much greater than in the urban series. 


Fuel.—Domestic gas and electricity rates are extremely important in the 
urban index but do not appear in the farm budget which is used. As a result, 
the urban fuel index has risen less rapidly since 1939 than the farm fuel index, 
because electricity rates have declined during this period and gas rates have 
shown practically no change. 


Rent.—The position of shelter costs in urban and farm living is quite dif- 
ferent. The typical urban dweller is a tenant, and shelter costs in the urban 
index are represented by the movement of residential rentals. The great majority 
of Canadian farms are owner-occupied. For those that are rented, it is impossible 
to segregate the rent paid for the home. Likewise there is no adequate basis for 
distinguishing separate shelter costs of farm families included in such items as 
taxes, mortgage interest payments, home repairs and maintenance. All of these 
latter items are represented in the over-all index of prices for commodities and 
services used by farmers, but it has not been possible to make a reasonable 
division between the proportion required for farm living and farm operation. 


Clothing and Homefurnishings.—Wool garments get a heavier weight in 
the farm clothing index than in the urban series. Conversely, rayon materials 
are more important relative to other basic fabrics in the urban index than in the 
farm index. Since 1939, woollens have risen considerably more than rayons. 

An interesting test has been made involving the price series for 25 items of 
clothing and homefurnishings found in both the urban and farm series. In 13 
cases the prices used in the farm index showed a greater percentage increase, 
and in 12 cases the urban percentage increases were greater. These figures do 
not suggest any evidence of price bias in the material used to compile the two 
series. ’ 


Miscellaneous Items.—Under this heading the urban index includes carfare, 
theatre admissions, and a number of other items not appearing in the farm series. 


1 Prepared for the Economic Annalist by H. F. Greenway, Director, Labour and Prices 
Statistics Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


HURST W. H. Layout and Operations of Co-operative Poultry Dressing Plants. . 
Washington, D.C., Farm Credit Administration, Co-operative Research and 
Service Division. ‘Dee!’ 1946.1 

This Bulletin deals with the technical organization of thirteen farmers’ co- — 
operative poultry dressing plants in the United States. Main purpose of the 
report is to find the possibilities of making the process more efficient considering 
the scarcity and high price of feed as well as the high cost of labour, by a 
study of plants and equipment. The factors considered are of an engineering ~ 
nature and deal with plant design and operations. 

The author concludes that research has to be done in developing methods 
for removing feathers and improving chilling and packing in order to reduce the 
unit cost of labour. Many suggested plans of plants are appended to the Bulletin. 


STANISLAW, Antoniewiski. O Stokach Rolniczych W Kanadzie or Agricul- — 
tural Situation in Canada. Pulawska Library’s Economic Series No. 95. 
Warszawa, The National Scientific Institute for Rural Economy. 1946.? 

This book is a welcome sign of the resumption of research in the field of 
agricultural economics in Poland. The Institute selected Canadian agriculture 
as the theme of its first postwar issue of a series of economic publications which | 
had been interrupted in 1939. 

The author gives a comprehensive view of agricultural conditions in Canada, 
based on his personal observations and supplemented by official records made 
available to him at the Fifth Conference of Agricultural Economists held at 
Macdonald College near Montreal in 1938. 

Dr. Antoniewski divides his bulletin into ten chapters. In the first two he 
briefly pictures Canada in general, points to the role played by French-Canadians 
and emphasizes Canada’s richness in natural resources. The greater part of this 
book is devoted to Canadian agriculture in its various aspects, such as land, 
land tenure, specialized farming, livestock production, cost of production, prices, 
and other farming problems. 

Agricultural research and dissemination of information resulting from this 
research, the functions and the increasing role of the Dominion Department of 
Agriculture in economic matters, together with a brief history of the agrarian 
co-operative movement in Canada were also given considerable attention. 

The concluding chapters deal with the inevitable immigration questions 
before the war interrelating them with Polish emigration into Canada. They 
also give a bird’s-eye view of the Canadian agricultural situation during 1945 
and part of 1946. 
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1 Reviewed by René Fortier. 
2 Reviewed by F. Lawrence. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The index in wholesale prices in Canada continues to rise. It advanced from 
122-9 in April to 125-3 im May. Substantial upward movements occurred in 
wood and wood product prices, animal products, non-metalic minerals and 
textiles, and smaller imcreases were recorded in vegetable product prices. 
Among the agricultural products, butter, canned milk, eggs, live stock, wool 
and wool cloth, rye, potatoes and onions moved at higher prices. 

Farm Prices of Agricultural Products.—The Bureau of Statistics index 
of farm prices of agricultural products in Canada advanced two points in May 


- when it rose to 192-3, the highest recorded. There was some variation in the 


indexes for the different provinces. Only in British Columbia was a slight decline 
registered, the index for that province receding from a high of 207-1 in April to 
205-6 in May. Farm price index in Quebec was 206-7 which represented a sharp 
advance. The greatest rise occurred in Ontario where the index jumped from 191-9 
to 195-2. Prince Edward Island also experienced a substantial increase to 192-3 
which represented a rise of 2 points. 

Prices of Commedities and Services—The index of prices of com- 


modities and services used by farmers (8 factors) advanced by a little more than 


8 points between the first of the year and the spring. The index based upon eleven 
factors that is including tax rates, interest rates and wage rates, advanced from 
146:7 to 156-8. The index of prices of items entering into rural costs of living 
also rose from 182-2 to 186-1. 

Urban Costs of Living.—There was a general rise in urban costs of living 
as reported on June first when the index reached 134-9. This represented an 
advance of 7-9 points since the beginning of 1947 and a rise of 11-3 points in 
the twelve month period beginning June 1946. During May, the food index rose 
from 154-9 to 157-7. Higher prices for potatoes, butter, eggs and cabbage repre- 
sented the increases while citrus fruit prices declined. The rentals index was 
higher by 2-4 points compared with May first. Fuel and light indexes were 9-5 
points higher than a year ago. Indexes of clothing prices reflected a rise of 18-1 
points in the year and home furnishings advanced 17-1 points in the twelve month 
period. 

Retail Sales.—Dollar values of retail sales in May went up 11 per cent over 
the April index. This represents a rise of 14 per cent compared with the May 1946 
index. During the first five months of the current year, retail sales were 10 per 
cent higher than the corresponding period of 1946. Radio and electrical stores con- 
tinued to lead in dollar value sales showing a 23 per cent increase over May 1946. 
Food stores showed a 17 per cent rise and Department stores 19 per cent. While 
the increase in retail trade was general, it was highest in Ontario:and Quebec and 
lowest in the Maritimes. ABA Te CR TIA eB ag, 

Crop Conditions.—Unseasonable weather in April,\May and June over 
large areas had an adverse effect on crops, particularly in Eastern Canada. Better 
weather in early July has resulted in some improvement but. heavy rains’ have 


92680—1 


caused damage particularly in Manitoba and Eastern Ontario. 
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SSA aL A ASIN LD SESSION RU LARS ERNE cs SSO ESNN OES SS 
ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 

WHOLESALE Prices, Farm Prices anp Livine Cost INnpExss (a) 
eee 0—0roa\»—«_<—m=™ 


Commodities and 


Whslteale Prices 1935-39=100 | Farm Prices | Services used by Cost of Living 


of Agricultural Farmers 1935-39 = 100 
Year Products 1935-39 = 100 
———_ ——_| 1935-89=100 
Farm Field Animal Eight Eleven Farm 
Products | Products | Products Factors | Factors ue 
osts 
(b) (c) (d) (e) (f) (g) (h) 
ONS OU ON TAC UNE OU Naiake THE MSS aU ORE Mt ARE eg doles Aa BR aN ag a setts Ve 79-6 
ATA SS USONG ANE AS). AMC NO eG ek Re) TP ASI USCS RCN GUD C GSMA ES area On ane OSM OCReT E enaS si 82-0 
7 TOS BRU VA RG PRUDNY ES URNA: SICH Hem AU ETS CQHUMNER OAS, Parana R SLUR! GLAS MER eeeo (he Saag le 86-3 
AC. RRO AnRan RNR CHICA SCD AUTEN Nt RRR TEN DD. RES AR ABE SURRY ep ore OES D Ete SRM dpe og AN 93-6 
51) tr aOR Oa AIRY CRED gn CURA RIAN MUL UCD Cs ht RUMI ACRO AR LAR KR Petes rin te emit es fal EIST 111-6 
DGPS i a NET ECA LV OA PAIR Me PUN ae AO, A AV Sg tty aC Ge UO 131-4 
TOTS a LOT Wi PANO Ae Ee CRO NPA ANU areas (WCU MIT CE DREAM da OR Rta Tan SES ar Cr rT Ac a e So a 143-0 
POI Hy VRC SENOS NS Hon SE CSL INT Date ar AAUP H UG TRUCE, MUA RU Aaa cE 170-7 
if ROLE A AC AS] ODD US RRNA RUPLI UWL IN HOU PAY AeA A ANAM A AT OLN ST So MSS 4 139-5 
TARO SEA Z ART Ml DSPPOSTREPLIES 6 126-9 13-29 127-5 
SOE RE CREED RIED RUE Rae IGM 225) I ups loin RAS PE NI mae Ang Mee Aces NU Ars OS 118-7 128-7 127-9 
V2 Re UGCA se Og REG | BRSTRS ORISA RR AH ALATA PUTER AAR AN Se SE GS 122-5 132-6 125-1 
SO GAR AD niin lt Gl MANORS. GRE SHADER. Bho ieee At, ORD NEN OA MAR aR SATS IA HAN, My 124-3 131-8 123-6 
LOZB ee ese 144-4 158-5 ESO RE URN creas 120-6 129-3 120-9 
LOR Taree ws 138-6 149-4 . HPA FRO HAN\ Wraputae aM NG hs ee 120-9 130-1 119-5 
be Pp Re AM a 136-3 134-3 1 Be ae dat MOTEL aN ae Bo 119-4 128-2 118-3 
JOZO Gen luting 140-8 137-2 pF Beri ME Wat Ve ee EF 118-4 127-5 117-4 
LO ares a Wit 119-5 105-8 Doar Se aes Ute 105-7 116-3 113-7 
BA AAI A a 78-9 65-0 GA Ta eee ila eta base 91-8 100-8 103-7 
[AU AUER AAD 65-5 60-4 OSGi ea enemieis Sie, Le 88-7 93-4 97-7 
UES fe VE ey 69-3 69-3 COs chs Ce a ee 88-4 90-0 95-7 
POSE yO ue 83-5 80-5 SOLD Anos Geis nena Gen 96-8 96-0 97-8 
POS eh aS 89-2 84-4 94-1 88-0 95-6 96-0 97-9 
POG lg a 97-9 102-2 93-7 96-9 98-4 98-0 98-3 
CL: U7 RUD EME aa 117-4 128-9 106-0 119-7 108-5 105-4 102-9 
lh C22 oS NARI 102-9 100-9 104-8 105-0 101-1 101-5 102-0 
DOSS Me 92-6 83-7 101-5 91-8 96-1 99-1 99-5 
LOO 8S. 96-1 85-4 106-7 96-8 102-3 105-8 108-6 
1 22 2 PAR 106-6 88-9 124-4 110-2 108-2 114-2 114-2 
PRY? Vag ae 127-1 109-7 144-6 133-1 119-7 128-1 119-2 
pC Na ER 145-4 129-0 161-8 157-8 122-4 136-0 121-7 
Dee ellen hs ote 155-3 144-5 166-1 171-8 125-7 139-5 122-8 
LOMA Oe 160-3 150-4 170-2 176-6 125-5 142-6 123-2 
egiet SN 164-9 148-8 181-2 183-7 127-7 145-4 127-1 
eo ACN AP 164-4 150-4 178-4 182-8 128-3 146-9 126-1 
1 ES RP a 165-7 151-1 180-3 Be Oi ur es As ee 
UB We Bile 168-8 152-2 185-4 TEC AO. RE RAR SEO ic 8 2 alan er a 
URS Cherie aN 170-7 156-3 185-1 [BSS Re eC ay Beir eo 
BX ny ape ea 167-1 150-5 183-7 187-7 128-8 149-0 130-5 
Beppe es ve 164-5 145-8 183-1 Tee Bi be hte ie he cb eaetane Bua a ae are OR re 
JOURN ee ina 164-2 144-3 184-2 ok 2 pi ER Ne narra LCR ger Wabi 
Nomen cos 164°5 143-7 185-3 bE BO Ra AOS DN 1 NT RE Re alge ODE 
JOC INS. can 165-6 143-6 187-7 pees ERLE RA RENE a GUI Ray RSL oC Are 
1947 
SAN a enn 168-0 143-7 192-3 185-7 130-4 146-7 132-2 
ene eu 169-0 144-3 193-8 BORIS vist bs sik lols aR RURAIAG oie hae te te ate 
1 EK aR, MI 170-0 145-2 194-8 ESS OCG Che eke Ul al cote re aemere 
ADE a 171°3 145-4 197-2 190-3 138-5 156-8 136-1 
IVES. se el 174-0 150-2 197-8 AOD HS AIM Sevteve is at 5 ki haia ome CLUE os penne an ee 
PUNO. 602 PE 175-7 151-6 FD Uae hike ONC el Wena ican Plate oe td ee 2k ee 


(a) All index data computed by Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

(b) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Wholesale Price Index Numbers of Canadian Farm 
Products. (Mimeo). Ottawa. Feb. 1947. Wholesale prices of products of Canadian farms. 

(ec) Ibid (b). Wholesale prices of grains, hay, tobacco and potatoes. 

(d) Ibid. (b). Wholesale prices of animals and animal products. 

(e) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Agricultural Division. Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural 
Products. (Mimeo.) Ottawa. Monthly. 

(f) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Riatistics, Prices Branch. Price Index Numbers of Commodities and Services Used 
by Farmers. (Mimeo.) Ottawa, Jan., Apr. and Aug. Includes prices of commodities in 8 groups including farm imple- 
ments, building materials, gasoline, oil and grease, feed, fertilizer, binding twine, seed and hardware. 

(s) aU ny Includes the 8 commodities indicated above plus tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates. 

bid 

(i) Canada. Semitk Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Prices and Price Indexes, 1913-43. Ottawa. 1945 and 

(Mimeo) Nav. 1946 
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In the Maritimes, general improvement has taken place and hay yields are 
good but the catchy weather has made haying difficult. In Ontario shortage of 
seasonal labour is added to the difficulties of haying during a generally rainy 
season. Tobacco is promising, corn is very late. Coarse grains in Ontario are 
uneven and acreage considerably reduced. A heavy movement of feed grains to 


Eastern Canada will be needed to maintain live stock numbers. 


On the Prairies southwestern, west central and northern Saskatchewan, 
and southeastern Alberta, crop prospects are poor, in fact the outlook in most 
sections of the West has worsened in the last fortnight. ; 

The apple crop is especially promising in Ontario and British Columbia 
but is more variable in Nova Scotia. Generally speaking, prospects for potatoes 
are quite good. 

Live Stock Marketing.—Cattle marketings for the first 27 weeks in 1947 
were lower than for the same period in 1946, the comparable figures being 639,288 
and 737,206. Shipments of calves have been also lower, 398,209 as compared with 


' 417,515. Marketings of sheep have been reduced from those of a year ago, 


ae 


212,074 head as against 265,849 in the first 27 weeks of 1946. Marketings of 
hogs are down too, being 2,338,677 compared with 2,521,874 a year ago. In 
recent weeks, there have been larger shipments and the movement of hogs has 
been somewhat higher than anticipated. 

Dairy Production.—Perhaps the most important development in dairying 
was the removal of butter from the list of rationed-goods at the beginning of 
June. Over the first six months of this year, production of creamery butter was 
1-3 per cent more than during the first six months of 1946. There was a 6:2 
per cent increase in Quebec and a 10-1 per cent increase in Ontario. All other 
provinces reported reductions, the most marked being in British Columbia with 
25-5 per cent and Prince Edward Island, with 21-1 per cent. 

Cheddar cheese production reflected a reduction of 22-2 per cent over the 
first six months of 1947 compared with the first half of 1946. The biggest 
reduction took place in Quebec and amounted to 40-0 per cent. In Ontario, 
output fell off 17-9 per cent. Only in Manitoba was there an increase and this 
was substantial being 23-7 per cent but total production in this province is not 
large. 

Stocks of creamery butter in store at July 1, 1947 in nine cities were 
25,373,105 pounds compared with 20,622,990 a year earlier. Cheese in storage 
in the same centres represented 20,468,291 pounds at the first of July this year 
as against 27,995,347 pounds on the same date a year ago. 

For the first half of this year, ice cream production showed increases in all 
provinces, the highest 52-1 per cent being in British Columbia. In Prince 
Edward Island, Saskatchewan and Alberta increases of over 40 per cent are 
reported. In Ontario, the increased output was 27 per cent more than in the 
first 6 months of the previous year. 

Concentrated milk products showed a 5-0 per cent increase in the period 
under discussion. Substantial declines occurred in condensed milk with the 
exception of the bulk product which showed a 7-6 per cent increase. 

Fluid milk sales in the first four months of 1947 showed variable trends. St. 
Hyacinthe, Quebec, reported an increase of 20-8 per cent but in most markets, 
sales were lower. Montreal showed a 5-0 decline and Toronto 5-8 per cent. 
Kingston reported 13-9 per cent lower sales and in the Sydney area in Cape 
Breton, the reduction was 16-1 per cent. Calgary reported a decline of 6:5 
per cent. 

Compared with the first four months of 1939, however, sorhe markets in 
Canada showed large increases in fluid milk ; sales. Moncton, New Brunswick, 
leads in this respect with a rise of 193-8 per cent. Fort William and Port 
Arthur report 181-1 per cent, Victoria, B.C. 102-5; Quebec, 94-6; Ottawa-Hull, 
92-7; Edmonton, 92-3; Montreal, 66- 8; Toronto, oe 5 and Winnipeg, 48-2 
per cent. 
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PREMIUMS RECEIVED BY GROWERS FOR VARIETIES AND GRADES OF 
WESTERN ONTARIO APPLES! 


M. Racuuis 


Western Ontario apple growers who produced Northern Spy instead of 
Wealthy between 1935 and 1944, received an average premium of 48 cents or 
57 per cent per bushel. This premium indicates a strong consumer preference 
for certain varieties. Consumers also showed their preference for better quality 
fruit, regardless of variety, by paying an average price premium of 30 per cent 
for No. 1 above Domestic grade of apples, in the same period. To the extent that 
a grower produced the preferred varieties and grades of apples, he increased his 
net return from the sale of his fruit. 

Method and Scope.—This study was made in order to evaluate some of the 
factors that contribute to higher net returns to growers. The principal aims 
were to discover if any relationships existed between variety and grade, variety 
and return, and grade and return, of apples in Western Ontario. The records of 
five central packing and selling agencies were examined and abstracted with these 
objectives in view. 

Nature of Sample.—Ontario was divided into Eastern and Western sections, 
at Toronto. In the Western portion, five representative cold storage packing 
plants were chosen. Geographically, these establishments were well scattered 
throughout the area. They varied in size and included one small plant, 
three of varying medium size, and one large plant. Both co-operative and 
stock company types of ownership were represented amongst them. 

The data obtained covered the ten-year period 1935-44 inclusive. During 
this time the province of Ontario produced 16:5 per cent of the total apple 
production in Canada: Western Ontario’s share was 61 per cent of the provincial 
production; and the five companies under investigation handled 23 per cent 
-of the Western Ontario crop in this period. 

Varieties Studied in Detail.—The nine largest selling varieties were chosen 
for detailed study. These were: Baldwin, R.I. Greening, McIntosh, Russet, 
Snow, Northern Spy, Stark, Tolman Sweet and Wealthy. These nine varieties 
formed 80 per cent of the total volume of sales by the five companies for the 
ten-year period. 

Reduction in Number of Varieties.—Forty varieties of apples are sold in 
appreciable amounts in Western Ontario. Many more varieties are listed as 
“various” or “unkown” on growers’ sheets. The nine varieties of apples 
formed 74 per cent of the total volume of sales by the five companies in 1935. 
By 1944 this portion had increased to 85 per cent. These figures suggest that 
growers are reducing the numbers of varieties and are concentrating on a few 
more profitable types. An interesting comparison is available in this connection. 
Dr. J. F. Booth, reporting on a study of the Norfolk Fruit Growers’ Ascociation 
of Simecoe?, records that a total of eighty varieties of apples was listed on 
their packing sheets between 1908 and 1929. By 1944 this list had shrunk to 
only twenty-five varieties. 

Relative Importance of Varieties.—Northern Spy was by far the most 
popular variety between 1935 and 1944. Not only has its volume of sales been 
more than twice that of the next variety, but it shows a tendency to increase. 
McIntosh too is increasing in proportion of total sales. These two together with 
Baldwin and Snow are the four largest selling varieties every year of the 
1935-44 period. 

While Spy and McIntosh were increasing in volume of sales, an opposite 
trend was shown by Baldwin and Wealthy. Baldwin, though still a heavy selling 


1 Based on an unpublished study of Apple Marketing in Western Ontario. 
Re igre F. Apple Prices and Premiums Paid for Preferred Varieties. Econ. Annalist I, 
JN'Owe Eek ss 13 
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variety, is falling off rapidly. Wealthy, never of major importance, may be 
listed as another “various” before very long. The others, Greening, Russet, 
Snow, Stark and Tolman seem to be holding their own. 


Volume of Sales on Basis of Grade.—Selling apples, on the basis of estab- 
lished Dominion grades, became common in 1938. Between 1938 and 1944 
more than 85 per cent of all sales, by the five companies, were on a basis of these 
erades. Before 1938 only about one-half the sales were on this basis. 


Relationship of Variety to Grade.—Tolman showed the highest pack out 
of No. 1’s with 70 per cent, and Spy the lowest with 43 per cent for the ten years. 
The relationship of variety to grade was consistent, with some varieties packing 
out higher proportions of No. 1 than others, every year. With the exception of 
Spy, those varieties that showed a low proportion of quality fruit were falling 
in volume of sales. However, to this alone cannot be attributed the decline in 
sales. Factors such as the relationship of yield to variety, and price to variety, 
must also be taken into account. The ten-year average percentage packout of 
No. 1 follows: Tolman 70-0; Snow 67-8; McIntosh 65:7; Russet 65-6; Green- 
ing 63-8; Stark 58-5; Wealthy 55-6; Baldwin 46-7; Spy 43-1. 

Relationship of Variety to Return.—Spy and McIntosh received a premium 
over all other varieties between 1935 and 1944, while Baldwin, Tolman and 
Wealthy were discounted heavily. The ten-year average return per hamper, 
for No. 1 grade varied from $1.32 for Spy to $0.84 for Wealthy. The varieties 
in order of return were Spy, McIntosh, Russet, Greening, Snow, Stark, Baldwin, 
Tolman and Wealthy. 

This premium, transmitted from retailer to wholesaler to packing plant and 
finally to the grower, indicates a strong consumer preference for certain varieties 
of apples. So long as such a preference is shown by consumers, it is to the 
advantage of the grower to cater to it. 


Relationship of Grade to Price.—No. 1 apples brought an average premium 
of 24 cents per bushel above the return for Domestic grade, regardless of the 
variety. This premium varied both between crop years and with varieties. 
In only two years of the ten was the average premium less than 20 cents per 
hamper, and for five years it was 25 cents or more. Because both returns per 
hamper and the premium vary from year to year, the percentage premium.is a 
better indication of actual conditions. The average premium for the nine 
varieties, 1935-44, was 30-5 per cent. This varied from a low of 26-6 per cent 
for Baldwin to 33-6 per cent for Wealthy. 

This premium shows that the consumer who foots the bill at the end of the 
marketing chain is willing to pay nearly one-third more for better quality fruit. 
Since various studies have shown that it is possible to increase the proportion 
of high quality fruit by improving cultural practices, there appears to be 
scope for added expenditures on orchard culture. Such an expenditure would be 
limited by the 24 cents per bushel premium for the increased amount of No. 1 
apples. 


Containers Used in Western Ontario.—Hampers were used to pack 88 per 
cent of the crop in 1944. The use of the barrel had been declining gradually 
even prior to 1935 due to the demand of both consumers and retailers for a 
smaller package. The war, cutting off export markets, accelerated this shift. 
The six-quart basket was used to some extent, but until 1944 had not developed 
a large following. Both packers and wholesalers expressed dissatisfaction with 
present packages and research is being carried on to discover possible sub- 
stitutes. 


Variations in Charges to Growers.—Charges to growers for services per- 
formed by the central packing agencies varied considerably. The average 
charge was 38 cents per hamper, 1935 to 1944, with a low ten-year average charge 
of 24 cents and a high of 50 cents. These differences were not due to variations 
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in kind of services rendered. Because it would need a cost-accounting study to 
evaluate all the factors involved, this survey can only point out that such large 
differences do exist. 

Conclusions.—The apple grower can exercise some control over the returns 
for his produce by taking advantage of premiums paid for preferred varieties 
and high quality fruit. To the extent that he can cater to consumer preferences 
he can increase his returns. Central packing plants can also contribute to 
increased returns to growers, by reducing their charges. Charges can be reduced 
by making fullest use of cold storage facilities. This can be accomplished by 
increasing the extent to which other commodities are stored when the volume of 
apples in storage is reduced. However, the most direct means by which growers 
can increase their net returns from the sale of apples is the growing of preferred 
varieties and grades. 


CANADIAN AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS SOCIETY 


The Society’s 17th Annual Meeting, held at Lethbridge, Alberta, June 23- 
26, in conjunction with the annual convention of the Agricultural Institute of 
Canada, was featured by an attendance of more than forty, including some 
twenty-five of the total membership of 114. Many of those present took part in 
the proceedings. Six main papers were read during the two crowded mornings. 
Papers and discussion leaders were as follows: 

“Economic Aspects of Conservation and Land Use Programs” by 8. Mysak. 
Discussion H. Van Vliet and C. V. Parker. 

“Research in Rural Levels of Living in Western Canada” by E. P. Reid. 
Discussion C. C. Spence. 

“A Proposed Method, Consistent with Economic Progress, of Supporting 
Farm Income during Periods of Depression” by G. L. Burton. Discus- 
sion H. 8. Fry and Andrew Stewart. | 

“The Use and Development of Production Functions for Firms in Agri- 
culture” by H. W. Harries. Discussion Sol Sinclair and H. L. Patterson. 

“The Economic and Statistical Work of FAO” by J. B. Rutherford. 

“Some Aspects of the International Situation in Relation to Canadian 
Agriculture” by D. A. B. Marshall. Discussion J. A. Young. 


The report of the publications committee was accepted, that proceedings be 
published in Scientific Agriculture again in 1947, and that ways of issuing a 
more distinctive report of proceedings and articles by members in the future be 
explored. The committee was continued, and instructed to investigate the cost 
situation. 

The membership was informed of the opportunity to develop joint member- 
ship with the American Farm Economic Association, and the executive council 
was instructed to proceed with the -matter. 7 

The new president, C. V. Parker, was inducted, and it was announced that 
other members elected to the executive were G. L. Burton, vice-president, and 
S. C. Hudson, H. K Leckie, Sol Sinclair and H. Van Vliet, Councillors. 


The annual meeting of the American Farm Economic Association will be 
held at Green Lake, Wisconsin, September 8 to 11. Ample provision is made for 
members and their families to be accommodated in hotels and tourist facilities 
are also available. 

Professor Asher Hobson, Department of Agricultural Economics, University 
of Wisconsin is President of the Society and Prof. L. J. Norton, 305 Mumford 
Hall, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, is Secretary-treasurer. The full 
program is being published in the August issue of the Journal of Farm Economics. 
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FARMING IN PETERBOROUGH COUNTY, 1818-19001 
JEAN M. Mann 


Peterborough County, which lies midway between the cities of Toronto 
and Kingston and which is separated from Lake Ontario by the County of 
Northumberland, was first settled in 1818 by a number of colonists who sailed 
from Cumberland, England, and by a group of United Empire Loyalists who 
arrived later that year from Delaware County in New York State. These 
colonists settled in the Township of Smith within ten miles of the present 
city of Peterborough. The settlers on arrival, erected a temporary log house 
just outside the present limits of the city. Here they hved in common, until by 
mutual assistance, small houses or shanties were built on their several lots. 

The method of obtaining a title to land is described by Dr. Poole? when 
he writes, 


“The first requisite to procure land in those days was to take the oath 
of allegiance, on which a certificate was issued as evidence of the fact. A 
location ticket for the lot sought was then granted for which a small fee was 
charged. Owing to the wild and unsettled state of the township (Smith) 
when the first of these were issued, the first settlers were not required to 
make any other payment than this nominal one; but in later years, a fee 
of $25 was charged to others on the issuing of their deed. Before a full title 
to the land was procured, an affidavit, made by two persons, setting forth 
that the settlement duties were performed, and a house at least 18 by 20 
feet in size erected, had to be presented at the land office, which for some 
years rendered a trip to Toronto necessary.” 


These early deeds, made of beeswax, were circular in shape and were stamped 
with the seal of the Crown. 

During the first few years there were great difficulties in procuring the 
necessary provisions with which to support life. Supplies had to be brought from 
Port Hope or Cobourg, a distance of 30 miles. After small clearings had been 
made and the wheat sown, reaped and flailed there was no mill closer than 
Port Hope to convert it into flour. Men were known to carry wheat that distance 
on their shoulders, taking along a supply of potatoes as food and storing a 
portion for the return trip under some convenient wind-fall about halfway. 
Others hollowed out the stumps of trees and crushed the grain with a huge mallet. 
Still others made wheat palatable by boiling or roasting and, as food for children, 
it was even chewed by the parents.? Progress was evident when in 1821 Adam 
Scott, founder of the City of Peterborough, erected a mill on the Otonabee River 
which provided grain grinding facilities for the little colony. 


Aid to Settlers.—Four years later, in 1825, the Robinson Immigrants, 
brought to Canada by the Hon. Peter Robinson under the auspices of the 
British government, settled in the new community. Most of the 415 families had 
left Southern Ireland because of famine conditions which had made them directly 
dependent on poor relief.4 Rations, provided by the British government under 
the settlement agreement, were continued for 18 months and consisted of a daily 
allowance of one pound of pork and one pound of flour for each person over 14 
years of age, half a pound of these to children between 5 and 11 years, and a 


1 This is the first of two articles on the history of the farming community of Peterborough. 
Miss Mann is a member of the sixth generation of one of the first families who settled in the 
County and her family is still farming the land bordering Chemong Lake in Smith Township 
where her forefathers settled. Dr. T. W. Poole’s Harly Settlement and Subsequent Progress of the 
Town of Peterborough, published in 1867, is the main reference. Information was received also 
from eaten and from the Peterborough Public Library. 

2 Poole, W. Harly Settlement and Subsequent Progress of the Town of a Ph ut vaeae 
Oat ‘Ont., The Peterborough Printing Co., Limited. Reprinted 1941. p. 124. 

3 Poole, i Wea 

4 Farm correspondence in the Peterborough Public Library. 
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pound of meat and flour to every 4 children under 5 years. Hach family was 
supplied with a cow, an axe, an auger, a handsaw, a hammer, 100 nails, 2 gimlets, 
3 hoes, 1 kettle, 1 frying pan, 1 iron pot, 5 bushels of seed potatoes and 8 quarts 
of Indian Corn. In addition, each family of 5 persons was given 120 acres of land 
and an allowance of $10 to build a shanty.® These provisions were much more 
plenteous than those of the English settlers who had not received any such 
government assistance and, as a result, not a few of the men traded food and 
spare tools for whiskey, the production of which Adam Scott soon found to be 
more remunerative than milling. 

Despite these apparent advantages as far as necessities of life were concerned, 
the immigrants had many discouragements and difficulties to overcome. Almost 
the moment they arrived in the country, fever and ague assailed them and 
scarcely a family escaped at least one fatality, both among the Irish and the 
earlier settlers. However, the indomitable spirit of the people finally prevailed 
and as a tribute to them and to the Hon. Peter Robinson, the name of the 
present city was changed from Scott’s Plains to Peterborough in the year 1827. 

At first the immigrants were regarded with coldness and distrust by the 
earlier settlers. Many rumours circulated accusing them of idleness but an 
estimate of their clearings and produce on hand on November 24, 1826, a year 
after their arrival, would dispel these rumours. Thirteen hundred and eighty-six 
and a half acres of land had been cleared and fenced, of which 363-5 were 
seeded to fall wheat. Produce on hand included 67,799 bushels of potatoes, 
25,623 bushels of turnips, 10,438 bushels of Indian Corn, and 9,067 pounds of 
maple sugar. Besides these, 40 oxen, 80 cows and 166 hogs had been purchased 
by their labour. ® 

Further assistance than that rendered the Irish immigrants under the 
settlement terms was sought by the settlers of Smith in 1826. In need of milling 
facilities more adequate than Adam Scott’s small mill on the Otonabee, a 
deputation was appointed to meet the governor when he visited the colony, 
to ask for government aid. Before the spring of the next year the government 
announced it would undertake the cost of erecting the mill. In order to provide 
lumber for the grist mill a saw mill was built and the former, upon completion, 
was offered for sale and purchased by two local men. 

As early as the 1830’s the government recognized the value of agricultural 
societies and gave them a grant which enabled them to hold annual fairs. 
These furthered interest in agriculture, especially livestock, by holding com- 
petitions. At least two local fairs have been carrying on these interests for 
almost a century. 


Fife Wheat.—Perhaps the most outstanding contribution made by the 
county to the advancement of agriculture all across Canada was the development 
of Fife wheat, a variety which became very popular in the Canadian West 
and which was used as a foundation for Marquis and’ other well known varieties. 
Fife wheat was first grown in Canada on the farm of David Fife, Otonabee 
Township, Peterborough County, about 1842 and its origin can be learned from 
the following letter written by Sylvester Fife, a son of David Fife, which 
appeared in the Canadian Farmer on April 15, 1912.7 


“The late David Fife, Otonabee, Peterborough County, wished to see 
the quality of our Canadian wheat improved, and with this object in view, 
sent to Scotland for samples of wheat. Some were forwarded to Port Hope 
and lay there in storehouse during fall and part of the winter. Three 
dollars storage was paid and the wheat was sown, but it came to nothing. 
My father then wrote again to his friend, Mr. Struthers, clerk in the grain 
store in Glasgow, for the second supply of wheat. Mr. Struthers noticed 

5 Poole, pp. 6-7. 


6 Poole, p. 9. 
7 Patterson, F. C. In Poole (Centennial Edition), p. 37. 
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a new kind, an excellent sample brought by a ship direct from Danzig. 
He thought it would be just the kind for Canada and sent two samples, 
one of fall wheat and the other of spring wheat. These were sown in the 
year 1841. . . . The fall variety came to nothing, but the spring variety 
proved superior to any other kind sown. Out of this three ears were 
saved. But owing to the illness of my mother, who took special charge of 
this wheat, it was not sown until after the other wheat was above ground. 
At harvest time the Siberian wheat was badly rusted, whereas this sample 
was not affected in the least. This crop was gathered by my mother and 
brother David, in a sheaf and carefully stowed away. They had now 

- realized a quart of seed. This was sown the following spring by my mother 
and brother, producing half a bushel at harvest time, and from the produce 
of this half bushel the neighbours were supplied and the county benefited 
by the introduction of the Fife wheat.” 


This wheat was known in Canada as Fife, Scotch, and Glasgow. Actually it 
never grew in Scotland but was imported direct from Danzig. 


Changes in Farm Practices.—The early settlers, although crude in their 
farming practices, showed much skill in inventing tools to meet their particular 
needs. Grain, sown by hand among the stumps, was cultivated by a V-shaped 
‘harrow made from the branches of trees and constructed thus in order that it 
would glide off when striking a stump. Harvesting was done first by a sickle, 
then a cradle, and finally a combined mower-reaper emerged which had a table 
from which the sheaves had to be forked and tied by hand. 

Threshing the matured kernels presented an equally difficult problem and 
the flail, made by joining together the ends of two stout hickory poles with 
tough leather thongs, threshed out the grain on the barn floor and the wind 
blew away the chaff. It was in the 1860’s that the first so-called threshing mill 
appeared. Looking something like an enlarged fanning mill with a cylinder 
on it, this mill was driven by horse power—a source utilized at least 20 years 
before steam engines became available. During this same period hay rakes, 
cultivators, and mowers became quite common and all increased the strain 
on the farmer’s limited capital resources. 

The first span of horses was brought into the county from New York State 
by one of my forefathers in the year 18238 and it was at least 10 years before 
they became general in the county. Oxen were used largely and appeared in 
the census as late as 1881. Cattle were very scarce in the early days because 
there was insufficient feed to keep them living through the long winters and 
often they were forced to subsist on buds and branches of trees and few 
survived. 

Cattle numbers showed a marked increase after the advent of cheese 
factories, the first of which was built in 1866 by John Walton of Smith Town- 
ship.? Because of this new outlet for milk, increased stress was placed on cattle 
breeeding. Beef breeds were especially popular because the demand for milk was 
seasonal and because they could be disposed of more easily for meat. A further 
change in farm practices was evident when grain and hay, formerly grown for 
sale, were grown for feeding stock. 

Tt is interesting to note also that the marketing of milk through cheese 
factories helped relieve the currency shortage, in that sales provided a steady 
cash income for at least six months of the year. In the earlier period currency 
was very scarce and purchases were made on tick or credit until the annual fall 
payments for grain and feed were received. Few outlets were available for 
- obtaining other incidental cash receipts because of the lack of adequate trans- 
portation and markets. One chap, who is well past his 90th birthday, said the 


8 From a copy of a letter sent with Mr. James Mann to his daughter-in-law when he returned 
with the horses. 
2 Poole, p. 129. 
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first commodity his mother sold for cash was ashes and that, having bought a 
pound of tea on tick, it took her a whole year, collecting all available coins, 
to pay for it. Similarly when the road tax was levied to replace statute labour, 
he wondered how he would be able to pay it in cash. 

Another factor which accentuated these trends was the change in the rural- 
urban population picture. The urban population more than doubled between 
1881 and 1891 and the rural population ratio changed from 100 per cent in 1818 
to around the 50 per cent mark at the turn of the century. Until 1881 the rural 
population had increased steadily. Due to the lack of alternative occupations 
and to the prevalence of large families, by that date it was almost impossible 
to buy a farm anywhere in the sections of the county suitable for farming. This 
general condition of over population contributed to the emigration of farmers 
to the American West and, in a much larger number, to the Canadian West 
after the C.P.R. was completed in 1885. The opening of the Canadian West 
proved a boon to the whole Ontario economy because machinery, provisions 
and supplies were required. Ontario factories provided a large percentage of 
these, thus making many jobs available for the rural population. This same 
trend was evident in Peterborough County. 

The increase in urban population coupled with the demand created by 
cheese factories caused a large increase in requirements of fluid milk and 
butter and by 1900 a decided shift from beef to dairy breeds of cattle was 
evident. As the urban population increased and as transportation facilities 
improved, more outlets were available for home-slaughtered meats, poultry, 
and eggs. To provide facilities for marketing these products each Saturday 
and sometimes twice weekly an open market was made available in Peter- 
borough. This market is still being used. 

By the turn of the century marked changes in farming practices had taken 
place. The dairy farm had replaced the grain as the general type. Mechanized 
machinery, although still horse drawn, had replaced the crude, early make. 
The settlers had adapted themselves to the beginnings of urbanization and 
industrialization. 


New housing completed in Canada during 1946 totalled some 62,500 units. 
This represents an increase of 14,500 dwelling units over the previous year’s 
completions of 48,000 and is the largest annual increment since the best pre- 
war years, the late twenties, when an estimated 50,000 to 65,000 units were 
built annually. Of the 1946 total, 44,700 were located in urban areas (including 
some rural areas forming parts of large metropolitan centres) and 17,800 in 
rural areas. 


In 1946, the volume of publicity-aided house-building in Canada reached 
an all-time high with two out of every five homes being built with direct Federal 
Government assistance. During the year, government-sponsored housing is 
estimated to have exceeded 25,000 new housing units, involving the expenditure 
of more than $100 million, almost triple the 1945 volume of publicly-assisted 
house-building and five times that of 1939, the best prewar year. 


The Ministry of Reconstruction in Belgium assists people who had property 
damaged or destroyed during the war. The subsidies cover only a part of repair 
or rebuilding costs, and co-operatives are being organized to utilize to the best 
advantage the government grants. 

Members must own property or real estate. Building works are executed 
by the co-operative societies; members pay for these works, and the net profits 
are distributed om a patronage basis. Twenty-six co-operatives are now active 
throughout Belgium. 
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A STUDY OF LAND SETTLEMENT IN THE PRINCE GEORGE-SMITHERS AREA, 
BRITISH COLUMBIAL 


J. C. MAXWELL? AND W. J. ANDERSON? 


The various agricultural regions in British Columbia offer marked contrast. 
The industry has been limited by the rugged topography of the province, and 
certainly settlement has been restricted by the high mountain ranges and deep 
valleys. Only a few of the many upland flats and river valleys have been 
found suitable for farming. Even in localities of good soil, the heavy natural 
vegetative cover has been an obstacle to agricultural expansion. 

Some of the populated parts of the province have distinct advantages 
which have been properly exploited, while other regions have been settled with a 
minimum of planning. Undoubtedly some of the land now being used has 
ee eR: agricultural value, while extensive blocks of good farm land remain 
unused. 

Agriculturally, the most advanced areas in the province are the Okanagan 
Valley in the Interior, and the Lower Fraser Valley on the Coast. With the aid 
of irrigation the Okanagan Valley has become a prosperous highly-developed 
fruit growing region. The Fraser Valley is more closely associated with the 
market in the city of Vancouver, and dairy, poultry and small fruit farming 
is highly developed. 

Other districts in British Columbia have expanded in a less spectactular 
manner. The Kootenay and Cariboo areas of the Interior, and portions of Van- 
couver Island, have reasonably well established agriculture, according to their 
various characteristics. 

Close to the geographical centre of the province, but north of the principal 
producing areas, there is a narrow belt of partly developed land along the railway 
line to Prince Rupert. For a distance of 250 miles, from Prince George to 
Smithers, there is a string of agricultural communities. Seldom very far from 
the railway line, the settlement occurs in pockets; sometimes there is a con- 
siderable distance between these groups, but four distinct blocks of settlement 
may be distinguished. These are near the towns of Prince George, Vanderhoof, 
Francois Lake and Smithers. 

The Economics Division became concerned with this area in 1944, and over 
a period of two years 263 farms were studied out of the 1,200 in the area. This 
representative sample was a cross section of the farms and presented data on 
each of the four districts. 

These records of individual farm business enterprises were so compiled as 
to provide information on farm organization during the years under study. In 
addition, knowledge was gained as to the relationship of natural conditions 
(soil, climate, water supply, and so on) to successful farming. The agricultural 
development in terms of land use, farm types, financial gains, rate of land 
improvement, size of farm, and capital investment, was also considered in 
relation to successful farming. 

The Census of 1941 recorded the information that 324,235 acres were 
actually in farms in the area, and that 68,115 acres (or 21 per cent) were 
improved land. For the most part, farms seemed to be located on the arable 
soil types as classified by the Soil Survey. As there are 832,462 acres of arable 
land in the area, development will take place not only by the opening up of 
new farms, but also by an increase in the amount of improved land in the 
existing farms. 


1 Anderson, W. J., “A Study of Land Settlement in the Prince George-Smithers Area, 
British Columbia”—BHconomics Division, Dominion Department of Agriculture—Unpublished. 

2Junior Agricultural Economist, Economics Division, Dominion Department of Agriculture, 
Vancouver, B.C 

3 Formerly, Agricultural Economist, Economics Division, Dominion Department of Agri- 
culture, Vancouver, B.C.; now, Assistant professor of Agricultural Ecoonmics, University of 
British Columbia. 
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The soils in the area belong to the Northern Woodland Soils Region, and 
are made up chiefly by Northern Grey Wooded and Grey Black Transition soils. 
The topography of the agricultural areas is generally level to undulating in the 
eastern portions (Prince George) and more sloping in the central and western 
sections. Due to the mountainous nature of the country as a whole, stony land 
is not uncommon. 

Most of the agricultural land must be cleared, although both low-lying and 
alpine meadows do exist. The natural vegetative cover is often thick, varying 
from light poplar to heavy pine and spruce. 

The climate of the area may be classified as an Interior Continental type. 
It is characterized by low rainfall (but no distinct dry season) with moderate 
summer temperatures and cold winters. Temperature, rather than precipitation, 
is the controlling factor in crop production. The mountainous nature of the 
country presents unusual air-drainage conditions, and long-time averages for the 
length of the frost-free period vary from 60 to 106 days in different dis- 
tricts, with often considerable variation from year to year. 

The agricultural development in the Prince George-Smithers area has not 
been rapid. The number of occupied farms increased from 1,110 to 1,205 between 
1931 and 1941. However, the individual farms did increase in size as far as 
improved acreage is concerned. The average expansion amounted to nearly 2 
acres increase per farm each year during the decade. 

The type of farming did not change much during that ten year period. 
There was a slight increase in the hay and pasture area, coupled with an increase 
in live stock. There was a corresponding decrease in the acreage of cereal crops. 

The agriculture of the region to-day is based on hay crops and live stock. 
Timothy and clover seed are produced in fairly large quantities for shipment 
all over Canada. The major source of revenue, however, is from the production 
of beef cattle. In the western part of the area whole milk and vegetables are - 
important sources of farm income. 

Acquisition and Tenure.—Among the farmers at present in the area, fewer 
than one-half started on raw land, while the others purchased farms which 
were already partly developed. At the time of purchase raw land was worth 
$5.25 per acre, and improved land had a value of $14.15 per acre. Payment 
terms did not seem to be standardized and the cash payment at the time of 
purchase was on the average slightly less than half the value of the land. 

The history of land acquisition showed that many operators who started 
on raw land actually later made a purchase of partly developed land nearby, 
before their first parcel was fully developed, retaining title to both parcels. 
This would indicate that many farmers considered it cheaper to purchase or 
rent improved land, rather than to clear and break raw land. 


TasLe 1.—MetnHop or AcqulisiTIon or First Parcet or LAND, Prince GEORGE—SMITHERS AREA, 
BritisH CoLuMBIA 
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Among the farms studied, 82 per cent were owned by the operator, and 6 
per cent were partly owned. One-half the farms were still occupied by the first 
owner. This would indicate that most of the land in the region is not valued as 
an investment, and that the country is at an early stage of development. 
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Clearing and Breaking.—Most of the agricultural land had to be cleared 
of a heavy forest growth. This was accomplished mainly by hand labour without 
the aid of mechanical equipment. Most of the clearing was done by the operators 
themselves, at rates of from two to three-and-one-half acres a year in the differ- 
ent districts. Some clearing was done on a contract basis but usually little 
equipment was used and only labour expended. 


TaBLe 2.—AVERAGE CHARGES FoR PowrR AND ConTRACT CLEARING AND Breaxine or Raw Lanp, 
PRINCE GEORGE-SMITHERS AREA, 1943-1944 anp 1944-1945. 


TYPE 
views Heavy Medium Light edict : 
Neca aii $ § 
MTA ST lalate hells wa wale ok OL Wis inl Oe hie QieHta ud bia 52 30 13 32 
PIRI ge ol ale ais uila' a vie dia siaiare Minan/eld'e oie lw aie 7 7 ; i 
OMAR, sewely eo Ua iiheniulne ale MMeia Vateare did 59 37 20 39 


In recent years, with the introduction of power machinery, more contract 
clearing has been done. This work varied in cost from $5 per acre on very 


_ light cover, to about $100 per acre on the heaviest cover. The average cost of 


clearing by machinery for all types of cover was $32 per acre. No attempt 
was made in the study to estimate the cost of clearing 1 in terms of labour require- 
ments. However, the slow rate of improvement is indicative of the high cost in 
terms of labour. | 

It is clear that the cost of bringing the land under cultivation was high in 
relation to the probable net income which the land might produce. The fact 
discouraged private loan agencies from investing in the area. The consequent 
lack of capital has undoubtedly been a factor in the slow agricultural develop- 
ment there. | 


Farm Types and Land Use.—In addition to the part-time farming group, 
who earned a major share of their income from non-agricultural sources, there 
were seven distinct farm types: crop, live stock, mixed crop and live stock, whole 
milk, poultry, vegetable seed, forage crop seed. About half the farms came 
into the live stock, and mixed crop and live stock groups. 

Grass occupied the major portion of the improved land. As a rule it was 
given over to hay or to pasture, but timothy and clover seed were also harvested 
for seed. In the Vanderhoof district, however, cereals (chiefly oats) occupied 
over 40 per cent of the farming land. 

Farmers were generally interested in grass and clover seed production and 
it is likely that this industry will be more important in the land use pattern of the 
area in the future. 


Taste 3.—Lanp Utmization, Prince GrorGE-SMITHERS AREA, BRITISH CotumBIA, 1943-1944 
AND 1944-1945 


! Smithers- 
Prince Vander- 
Land Use Genres te ea 
% % % 

STE yp AOS EERT ES ENNREe A DSU REO TL SOE Om Dk Ie CRE Pr 27 42 18 
Ee eenE en En ek ee ee AMS uci g 7 tha Ae 9 
Hay and pasture........ Po BAPE RT be ADL EOE EABRT ANGEL DANCIN saat Ca 60 28 68 
MMETOPOR II ay ate ae an, deve h , taro ail devin telelee co wees ghee es. 2 * 123 1 
SPRMOME ESS OM Ue ka ae Te eee MANN Ue ae a kl nil, 3 1 1 
OST IRE Beg 4 lg AM ook 5k aaa aL iia pt 8 GaP DAS BO ne 1 1 3 
100 100 100 
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Alternative Employment.—In 1944 and 1945, high employment and good 
wages in the local lumbering industry were reflected in the incomes of most of 
the farmers in the area. Revenue from this source averaged $341 per farm 
for the year. 

It was noteworthy that 18 per cent of the farmers were part-time, and that 
these operators averaged $980 in non-farm income compared with $187 
for the full-time farmers. The part-time operators were permanent residents, 
for they averaged eleven years on their farms. However, the part-time farmers 
had only half as much land under cultivation. 


Net Worth.—Real estate was the largest single item of the settlers’ capital. 
It averaged $3,000 to $4,000 per farm, and amounted to about one-half the total 
assets. Whole milk farms, and forage crop seed farms required greater organiza- 
tion and their net worth the greatest, amounting to an average of over $12,000. 
Apart from the part-time and subsistence farms which averaged less than $5,000 
capital per farm, the crop farms had the smallest amount of capital, averaging 
$6,700 net worth per farm. 

The settlers had started with an average net worth of $2,312 which repre- 
sented cash for the most part. Gains amounted to $340 per year for all types, 
and those who started with more than average capital did not tend to gain at a 
greater rate, but merely maintained their original investment. It was not pos- 
sible to put much capital to work as land improvement and building construction 
generally had been carried on by hand labour. 

During the year under study it was found that part-time farms advanced 
more than the full-time farms. Poultry and live stock farms made no capital 
gains, but whole milk and seed farms advanced at an above-average rate. 


Living Conditions and Expenses.—Living expenses were fairly closely 
related to income, and averaged $699 per farm. Almost half this amount was 
for food purchased. 

Apart from food and clothing, the level of living was found to be quite 
low. Particularly noticeable were the very small amounts spent on life insur- 
ance, education and personal expenses. 

About one-half the food consumed came from the farm itself. The value 
of perquisites in the area was found to be quite high, and this emphasized that 
In respect to food and nutrition, the level of living was probably quite 
satisfactory. 

Schools, churches and medical facilities were available to the communities. 
Three-quarters of the farms were within three miles of a grade school, and almost 
all were within six miles. However, some of the rural schools were closed at the 
time of the survey, due to a shortage of either pupils or teachers. High schools 
were located only in the larger centres, and because of the relatively great dis- 
tance involved, these facilities reached only a few of the rural young people. 

The farms were, on the average, 15 miles from doctor and hospital. Over 
half were more than 12 miles from these medical facilities. Accentuating this 
eleanor was the fact that almost half the farm families did not own a car or a 
ruck. : 

Telephones were almost entirely absent in the area, and one-quarter of the 
farms had no radio. In general, the roads were good, and usually gravelled. 


Farm Business During the Years of the Study.—Farm prices for the 
years of the study (1943-45) were somewhat higher than the long-time average. 
In the Prince George and Vanderhoof districts the crop was about normal, but 
in Smithers and Francois Lake, crop conditions were somewhat below average. 

To the seven farm types as outlined previously, there must be added the 
part-time, subsistence, and “off-type” farms. These ten types were defined 
arbitrary on a basis of farm returns. For instance, crop and live stock farms 
were those in which three-fourths of the farm returns was derived from crops 
and live stock, respectively. 
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Table 4 indicates the distribution of returns according to farm type. Over 
the whole area, live stock returns and crop returns were, respectively, 67 and 26 
per cent of total returns. 


Taste 4.—FAaRM RETURNS PER FARM, BY TYPE oF FarRM, PRINCE GEORGE-SMITHERS AREA, 
British CoLumBiA, 1943-1944, anp 1944-1945 


Farm type Number Returns 
of farms Crop live stock Other 
$ $ $ 

OE ekg AN SUE ED te laa WM TR Gil DELS MA a EN a pe apc Aa 48 123 260 28 
BAM oi a Ss atl AS scala: lays ual afercuarstate eae alah ds aie oye 26 0 127 «18 
NO ere ees Big LEN re EIO Gale Son WEN er oa ata clad lig 6 Rec and 16 803 0 32 
Lg VC ag Ro TEE) | ER CTU PY Pn Re A 12 26 SL 46 
Oo VEN ONL CNR OA DE LRA US nC Rapp ol Se PRN at a 65 694 48 117 
LET Sh eg SY El OLD glee Ai oe Hae ES OY Ae A 15 89 1,165 16 
IP TVRGAALSO LANG ES Det Chane AER oer atid le 8 228 5,563 74 
ROOT EIRCOM las a Lita ie se ols dlc aia a alula pie: g 3 1,407 345 0 
SPREE OO Ra. Sc Xa cis co sie ¢ MOM He wah wlan oa awe oh 4 2,539 616 230 
Ee Ve I Wig AT he hee R ie GC BE, lls eh Qin eer a al 6 0 541 1,037 
ME DGhy HL RACES eck Wale eth Ge Cheer ak eae 263 310 816 81 


Improved acreage and productive live stock units per farm varied consider- 
ably with the type of farm. Extreme examples of intensity were illustrated by 
comparison of the crop and the live stock farms, which had respectively 28-5 
and 3-4 acres per productive live stock unit. 

The average farm in the area produced ten tons of grain and forty tons of 
hay during the year. This means that about 60 per cent of the feed value pro- 
duced was in the form of hay. As a result cattle raising was the main live stock 
enterprise. 

Usually horses were the source of farm power. Only one-quarter of the 
farms had a tractor, and this was usually operated in conjunction with horses. 

In 1943 farm income averaged $1,149 per farm in British Columbia. Of 
159 farms analysed in the Prince George and Vanderhoof districts for the same 
year, farm income was only $363. For 1944 the province-wide figure was 
$1,517 and the Smithers and Francois Lake records for that year indicated 
$414 farm income on the average in those districts. Perquisites made up 
60 per cent of the total income in the area being studied, but only 20 per cent on 
all British Columbia farms. 

Family farm surplus is the amount left when the $700 allowance for 
living expenses is subtracted from farm income. On this basis, the majority of 
the farms showed a deficit. ‘This is because most of them earned a portion of 
their total income from non-farm sources. For the most part the operators of 
whole milk and seed enterprises worked entirely on their farms, and these groups 
had earned a surplus. 

Typical farms of the area were either live stock type or mixed live stock and 
crop. Accordingly these were subjected to a more detailed analysis. 

It was found that productive live stock units! per farm were the most 
important factor influencing farm surplus. In addition, productive live stock 
units were closely associated with improved acreage per farm. A fairly regular 
increase in farm surplus seemed to be directly related to progression from a 
smaller to a larger farm unit. 


1A measure based on feed requirements of the amount of live stock, other than horses, on 
a farm. Conversion of the various kinds of live stock to live stock units was made as follows: One 
productive live stock unit consisted of any of the following—one mature cow, one and one half 
steers or heifers, three calves, seven sheep, three sows, five hogs fed to market weight, one 
hundred hens. 
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Marginal farms? in the four districts appeared to be approximately as 
follows: 


Prince George .. 19 productive live stock units and 63 acres of crop land 


Vanderhoof ..... 21 nf a em St « bY a a ‘ 
Sraithersi ii iin 29 if i 2. PRB REN 6S TER Re 
Francois Lake Ki 37 (a3 (73 iz ce 135 (79 ce ce <3 


Taste 5.—Famiry Farm SuRpPLUS AND IMPROVED AREA PER FARM, ON LivE stocK AND Mixep Farms 
BY PropvuctivE Live stock Units, Prince GEoRGE-SMITHERS AREA, 1943-1944 AND 1944-1945. 


Number Family 
Productive Live stock units of Daigo hoe farm 
farms surplus 
No. acres , $ 
Prince George 
ener ms eevee a Ue Ne LOM Saal PRG Uris UR GUM US aN NMI ON ta 26 39 —290 
2 ONC EAN EI TARO CO PEO TORE DN MU PAL RRR MR "OO WME repay Eg CAE AG 8 69 —93 
po USAR AAY RGR HEA OM ST TERE GSMO hyp Pm YP Ae ARC Pn RUA sr CHAR MN Ue URRY P LP TA eS if 75 347 
2 AA OL A a UR ih A RIE RD A De BAO RE VOALY PURE eal adil ud el aes ieee ooh ore ee On Cael eee Ee 
Vanderhoof 
gD yA ae A ea gh ag aR ema DORN 0 A, AAD BELPER SOR BE MY ARO og AR 18 68 —220 
BD eee Pe UNA ARS AD A eA Mage Ne LAMCOM eT 16 92 —186 
DAS AER) CNA UL ies SRC r te, Shale fa ss bid BRAN ICTR MUTA ote ie are ore UND CTNC Kaen Er 9 102 269 
PP TW Ne NGI SAG AR fa A PR AMR CHa SN ST AMR YG ae One Aa HN ea 10 159 1,027 
Smithers 
Bee Na seeoer Meee. cal uae ON ee ah del, Nie EOL Ala a a 19 84 —136 
ee eg tb a oa Ra MAG AOI 7 1h UR et 15 108 —96 
eT us WU ee UNIRTTOR CCIE) AMAL Me UR I Abt a 6 141 —68 
ET GN ARN AIA CSN ANOLY a RP BP WRUE NEL AIM Ge NAME IY cls tg) IOS ptt 1 MOB Ta 1 162 122 
Francois 
Lake 
Fee a A RANUE Nia i Aged AGN NU BLLAN i ale, ACL a Wet UW ENR tree AM, (ka Pn 
BBS: OO OR AE UR EME AER PL IN Tee, SUAS Re a ARES Oe OS) 3 134 —225 
Ms) NRA SARA ASSEN BUA G88) RTA UTS BROAD. ea RR ARRRIYAN, Aas RNR OS AE 8 2 116 —94 
GS OMAR WARE RAE Lede UM A aA ERA AR BEA alg olay 3 139 38 


Conclusion.—The study indicates that the rate of progress in agricultural 
development has been fairly slow. It is an example of the difficulties which face 
a settler who attempts to improve forested land. 


The delay in development may be related to two factors. First is the cost 
of bringing the forested land under cultivation, and second is the handicap of 
comparatively high shipping costs from the area. 


By hand labour, it would require from 15 to 65 years to clear the necessary 
60 to 135 acres which are the minimum for a satisfactory farm unit. It is 
understandable therefore why one half the farms were still below that minimum. 
The study indicated, though, that the return to capital invested in land clearing 
and breaking was high. It should be noted, however, that equipment for clear- 
ing and breaking represents an investment much beyond the resources of most 
farmers. In order to realize the benefits, equipment of this sort has to be avail- 
able on a rental basis with payment for the work amortized over a period of 
years. Unless this is done the financial hurdle is too great for most farmers. 


* The marginal farm would represent that farm which, during the year of the study, paid operating 
and depreciation expenses and $700 to the operator. It netted no surplus for interest on investment, debt 
retirement or savings. 
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MARKETING THE 1946 POTATO CROP 
By W. F. CHown Anp W. C. Way 


In 1944 the Canadian potato crop was considerably above average. How- 
ever, there was a short crop in the United States and the Canadian surplus was 
needed in that country. In 1945 on the other hand, the Canadian potato crop 
was insufficient for domestic requirements and it was necessary to import about 
8,000,000 bushels from the United States which had a good crop in that year. 
Early in the summer of 1946 it became apparent that the potato crops in both 
Canada and the United States would be excessive. Dry weather in the Maritimes, 
particularly in New Brunswick, was serious and was likely to reduce the final 
crop. Rains late in August and the use of DDT increased the yield even beyond 
the early forecasts. Consequently when digging and marketing commenced 
buyers and sellers were “jittery” and unduly low prices were realized. 

On October 1 a thirty-man delegation representing potato growers and 
dealers and Provincial Departments of Agriculture in the five eastern provinces 
met the Agricultural Prices Support Board in Ottawa. Delegates asserted that 
growers were not recovering production costs and that the outlook was very 
dark. While delegates requested action they were careful to point out that any 
policy that would increase acreage would bring disastrous results. At that time 
final figures on production were unavailable but the crop appeared to be about 
six or seven million bushels above the 1935-44 average with most of the surplus 
in the Provinces of Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick. 

After discussing a number of possible courses of action it was decided to 
utilize the available processing plants at full capacity, to increase exports of 
seed potatoes, to increase domestic consumption of potatoes, to find new export 
outlets for table potatoes if at all possible, and to guarantee a price at which 
the Government would accept delivery of potatoes remaining unsold in the 
spring of 1947, 

: On October 17 it was announced that price support would be provided by 
two methods. The first method was to buy potatoes for processing, chiefly into 
starch. The prices to be paid producers were in Prince Edward Island, $1.00 per 
hundred pounds for No. 1 and 92 cents for field run, and in New Brunswick 
$1.65 per barrel for No. 1 and $1.50 for field run. These prices were approxi- 
mately equivalent. The potatoes were resold by the Board to the processors at 
their usual buying price for cull potatoes. The second method of supporting 
prices was an offer by the Board to buy all Canada No. 1 potatoes offered to 
them in the spring of 1947 at shipping points in New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island at $1.00 per 75 pound bag, inspected and loaded on cars. After 
deducting the costs of bagging, trucking, grading, inspection and loading, this 
ee return the producer about 1 cent per pound for “naked” potatoes at the 
arm. 


TaBLE 1.—Exports or SEED PoTaTors 


a 1945-46* 1946-47 * Increase 


—— 


bus. bus. bus. 
Ls GUM BT ca ETE Sic PMP AMES US IDES Ua Sa Oa i Banana EAL NMPA 1,623,000 | 1,824,250 201, 250 
[OOS E CVneTC big eo. ¢ aaaMOD TON AAPG Ge VE MU FCT CR RANT A 788,716 | 1,338,208 549, 492 


AP RRR Resa ie POA OUI Tle aed aE RAP aAR Renter Cmte TU RC EN 2,497,620 | 3,286,123 788, 503 


*Plant Protection Service and Fruit and Vegetable Weekly Crop and Market Report. 


Potatoes for Processing.—The processing program was handicapped by 
the destruction by fire of one of the two large processing plants in New Bruns- 
wick, that of Hatfield’s Ltd. at Hartland. Various methods of processing were 
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considered and explored, including the manufacture of starch, dehydration for 
human consumption, for animal food and for the manufacture of alcohol, either 
industrial or potable. Unfortunately none of these methods except starch manu- 
facture proved economically practicable. Potatoes bought by the Board 
amounted to 664,599 bushels in New Brunswick and 100,975 bushels in Prince 
Edward Island. These were all field run potatoes containing 70 per cent or more 
of Canada No. 1 and were used entirely in the manufacture of starch. It is 
estimated that over 536,000 bushels of No. 1 potatoes were used in this manner. 
In addition, about 400,000 bushels of cull and small potatoes were manu- 
factured into starch independently. 


Exports of Seed Potatoes.—Notwithstanding the large potato crop in the 
United States exports of seed potatoes continued to that country as usual and 
were even higher than in the previous year. Seed potatoes exported from 
Canada this year exceeded shipments during 1945-46 by more than 788,000 
bushels. Exports of seed from New Brunswick were 550,000 bushels more than 
a year ago, including an increase of 400,000 bushels to South American countries. 


Export of Table Stock Potatoes.—The Department of Trade and Com- 
merce canvassed many potential markets in South America and in Europe with 
the result that much more than the normal volume was exported. However, the 
potato supply in Canada was still far in excess of the demand. 

In March the Agricultural Prices Support Board completed an agreement 
with the United Kingdom for 75,000 long tons of Prince Edward Island potatoes 
at a price of $1.65 per 100 pounds delivered at Canadian ports. This sale was 
possible because of extremely wet weather in Britain during the fall of 1946 
which played havoc with their own crop. The British were particular about the 
potatoes delivered to them because of their fear of certain insects and diseases 
and sent an expert to Canada to work with our officials in selecting disease-free 
potatoes. 

Shipments commenced in March and continued through to early June. In 
all, 2,626,368 bushels were delivered with a total value of $2,600,104. These ship- 
ments were made as follows: 


Bushels 
INET aie scalicue te Or) seinen Retiea 7a ey ate MRM UE CE ba aM at a A ie 327,104 
PDOITE' 24. icaalib Ai AMD cath Shahn Urs thelitc lie Mak Ae iui ORE TERY 556,315 
IVE En A's) aubieil alana cbbliaiie: «Y sMURE be Vella et iteta jetta Rete CRU A RLM Ee 1,637,098 
YAS EP ENE AGI Akin NOL SAT a PM RL CANT Jet) Laat 95,851 


The number of 75 pound bags was 282,400 and 100 pound bags numbered 
“le hg This gives a total of 70,349 long tons. There were 29 sailings as 
ollows: 


TaBLE 2.—SHIPMENTS OF TABLE PoTATOES TO THE UnitED Kinqpom 


Number Number 

Port ro) of 

Sailings bushels 
Se OAS COLTS IMS ARR A UR ae abs URL ASN LANG aR TERR URED On YO SRN UN 
BEATS IN SCN iM. UU OMI EN GN lai edb e Cay Vi Bia IN Mh C8 ey " ts, 769 
Georetovine Loe toil Galan AGtn Wi GRune a elie ae Centig cn seein aman a 2 217, 556 
RoW TG UCU Oi ape) ed La OOM Ria EERO BU AC he ue on Nido ode RL rc CI 3 406, 126 
CO SIOULOMCIV I AE) Ried eho Ali) dale a Ue OU AOR os DES ite es tn 1 220, 645 
EGER EG Ly) CURE Cre 8 FLAN TURNe INO oe VILA MARION a SOIL PE 1 PURER AER 6 417,076 


wii gated ibaa te NiamnalD Mteda pit tliat eR AA tauallzea ave ase el Gl SENG) TLR Tem ah 29 2, 626, 368 


Exports of table potatoes this year have been nearly twelve times greater than 
during the year 1945-46 including the shipments to the United Kingdom. 
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Prices.—In Prince Edward Island during the months of March, April and 
May potato growers received approximately 865 cents per 75 pounds of Canada 
No. 1 table potatoes delivered at shipping point. The United Kingdom contract 
price of $1.65 per 100 pounds f.a.s. stabilized the price and an analysis of the 
marketing costs is presented in Table 4. 


TaBLE 3.—Exports oF TABLE POTATOES 


(isa 1945-46 1946-47 


bus. bus. 
emia aticher ater hl Alri Chee t ., hil erie tis ea he atc) Realy ok ah ei ae AGG os Ce a lo pda 350, 585 3,395, 590 
Me Re Otic s GT AR eC Mia ne Tem UAC Hee aleA bree sis § 4k aike/alM id elalelale'g 'e 69,916 2,681,422 
CeCe PRN e Vb ded eons Line AaEY ere vats AVA U Aryl s eral i gael Alely 3 aba 420,501 6,077,012 
MRL Bur OE Wee ana eave Gd al CHAM alarataaiMu-slatatie ui aista alle garg eta Wrage sal de 553, 437 6, 566, 836 


Taste 4.—ANALYsSIS OF Locat MarketTING Costs UNDER UNITED KiINGpom ConTRACT 


vith per 100 lbs. per 75 lbs. 
Bn ater ed oh © COMET ACE EPICS 6.) k ieitly city Gat heiala hae wives a ee atlvgah’s $ $1.65 | $ $1-2375 
(IP a pee Ae ae ee SS eee POU Fer Le, A EFT -14 -105 
Refer and veleati i. 3s iii ease Fa ical ae have cals eit aye ee) 5 sar oil -015 -0114 
ge Les 2) Wine ANC ENSPOCCTION ee ee a ala all -20 -15 
Dealers Maret 2 tals) OTR Gana aie a tis AUG a -067 -05 
Handling charges from farm to shipping point................. -0748 -0561 
GRE Wee ee) ese Va) ote 670 a Ge ME OL Ce ee ane Si FAOGS RG eh $ -3725 
Marier Ss FIICE AL SUIPPING LONG. ne 4 cc cimisie esis s blac e wip iin cele 8 ohain)s $1-1532 $ -8650 


Between May 29 and June 12 prices in Prince Edward Island increased from 
$1.00 to $1.25 per 75 pounds and have varied from $1.15 to $1.35 throughout 
the remainder of June. 

In New Brunswick prices for table potatoes delivered at shipping points 
averaged from 66 to 79 cents per 75 pounds during March and April and 
fluctuated between $1.06 and $1.30 throughout May and during June have 
been mostly between $1.15 and $1.35. : 

Reliable information on prices for seed potatoes is not yet available. How- 
ever, it is well known that prices were not as satisfactory as during the 1945-46 
season. Over 50 per cent of the production on the Island was seed potatoes of 
which a large proportion was marketed as table potatoes. 

Due to the removal of the surplus potatoes from the domestic market it 
was not necessary for the Agricultural Prices Support Board to carry out its 
commitment to purchase potatoes during the spring of 1947. By May 1 potato 
prices were well above the support price. 


Storage.—Although Canadian production this year exceeded last year’s 
production by 20,000,000 bushels the storage holdings at June 1, 1947 were only 
1,150,000 bushels more than at the same date in 1946. 


Tas.Le 5.—Porators IN STORAGE aT JuNE Ist. 


—— 1946 1947 
(000 bushels) 
ee TE USL yr ie) om PAR rl aah hn ia La isi yedsain' ble oaks abo Mlahha. coe Wa be 487-5 1108-3 
New SCO Musial Bm phan ihky Ula eh tay aay oihs hO Ok dah WS aye led V8 110-5 375-4 
Bence OSM eer NT re hah Oe TA il oa ok 'g uin’g Ba aiets cltka’s Loe yteo en 938-8 2089-0 


OO eS Ee Se Pe SSE SE LOR a ALR Oe He EN 2 PR PR SE POTD Ne 
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Of this excess Prince Edward Island held about 620,000 bushels and New 
Brunswick 265,000 bushels. 

Although the prices realized for the 1946 crop of potatoes have been below 
the high prices prevailing since 1941 the large crop has been marketed at 
prices that will enable growers to continue in business. The dominion Bureau 
of Statistics’ first estimate of the potato acreage for 1947 indicates that both 
Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick growers have reduced their acreage 
from the high figure of 1946 by about 10 per cent whereas the acreage for Canad 
as a whole is 97 per cent of 1946. 


NOTES ON SEASONAL VARIATIONS IN THE PRODUCTION OF BUTTERFAT ON 
MANITOBA FARMS 


H. W. Trevor 


Variation in the seasonal production of creamery butter and cheese intro- 
duces considerable inefficiency in their processing and marketing. Production 
from November to April is always lower than the production during the other 
six months of the year. For the last three years the winter production of 
creamery butter in Manitoba showed a decline from 31-9 per cent of total in 
1944 to 30°3 per cent in 1945, and to 26-6 per cent in 1946. The winter pro- 
duction of cheese in Manitoba decreased from 31-1 per cent in 1944 to 26:6 per 
cent in 1945, and to 22-6 per cent in 1946.1 These seasonal variations make 
winter overhead costs in the processing plants excessive. Creameries and cheese 
factories have to maintain staffs who are not quite fully employed during certain 
periods of the year. Plants must be built large enough to handle the peak loads 
of summer production, which in Manitoba runs over four million pounds of 
creamery butter in June and July and which declines to less than one million 
pounds in December. Seasonal variations in production also increase marketing 
costs because much of the butter produced in summer has to be stored from six 
to nine months before it finally reaches the consumer. 

Less butterfat may be produced and shipped in winter because farm 
operators believe that it does not pay to produce milk during the period of barn 
feeding, or because farm operators with small dairy enterprises do not make 
the effort required to organize for winter production. Pasture is the cheapest 
source of feed available, but this is not the whole story. There are other con- 
siderations which should be kept in mind by the manager of a dairy herd whose 
purpose in keeping cows is to obtain the highest net income. 

In order to determine what effect the increased share of yearly production of 
butterfat shipped during the six winter months has on the farm operator’s labour 
earnings statistical data were analysed from the Manitoba Dairy Farm Survey 
which has been conducted jointly by the Economic Division, Dominion Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; the Provincial Department of Agriculture; and the Uni- 
versity of Manitoba. The records were collected for the years of 1944 to 1946. 
The farms which supply the City of Winnipeg with fluid milk were not con- 
sidered, because seasonal variations of milk production on these are quite small. 
On the other hand, farms shipping cream for churning or shipping milk to cheese 
factories showed considerable seasonal variations. For the purpose of the follow- 
ing analysis 272 records of cream and cheese milk shippers were used. 

Observation of these records indicated that the farms varied considerably 
in the portion of total butterfat produced in winter, and that some actually pro- 
duced more in winter than in summer. 

The 272 records were sorted according to the percentages of butterfat 
shipped during the six month period beginning with November and ending with 
April. It was found that on 63 farms the winter shipment amounted to less than 
30 per cent of the yearly delivery; on 80 farms the winter delivery was from 30 


1Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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to 89 per cent; on 78 farms it was from 40 to 49 per cent; and on 51 farms the 

_ winter delivery amounted to more than one half of the yearly shipment. Average 
labour earnings, pounds of butterfat sold per cow, and pounds of concentrates 

fed per adult animal equivalent per year were calculated for each of the four 
groups of farms (table 1). 


TABLE 1—EFFECT OF WINTER PRODUCTION OF BUTTERFAT, MANITOBA, 1944-46 


Pounds Pounds of 
Nin Her Average Oo concentrates 
Percentage of butterfat shipped in winter of labour An ee fed per atta 

farms earnings ! ia Lee 
= per cow equivalent 
per year per year 
$ 

IESG 9 CGA Me AT AOR RG Sa ARTO Be 63 3l7 130 1,071 
SAREE IAMS POR ONT OL ac Sc HAN ole Cae oie hob Rta aay 80 944 155 1,306 
Ca Taye eh Sind als SRR a ote os ye ee 78 1,269 171 1,519 
USOT OLE ae atte ier. GNU RN Le ee ieee Vp et a oko Die 1,370 178 1,590 


1 Labour earnings is the amount leit for the farm operator’s labour and management after all expenses 
have been met, including interest on investment. Labour earnings include the value of farm products 
used in the house. 

The yearly labour earnings of the farm operator were highest in those groups 
of farms shipping a large percentage oi their butterfat in winter. The group 
of farms which delivered less than 30 per cent of their yearly shipment in 
winter had labour earnings of only $317.00; the gx roup which delivered from 30 
to 39 per cent of their yearly shipment of butterfat in winter had labour earn- 
ings of $944.00; the group of farms which shipped from 40 to 49 per cent of their 
butterfat in winter had labour earnings of $1,269 and for the group of farms 
which shipped one half or more in winter the labour earnings were $1,370 
(table 1). 

The percentage of butterfat shipped in winter was not related to the size 
of herd. Both large and small herds were found in each of the four groups, and 
number of cows averaged evenly for all groups, being in the neighbhourhood of 
ten milk cows per farm. The size of farms as measured by crop acres varied 
from group to group, but did not show a consistent trend in one direction. 
Furthermore, when the farms were sorted on crop acres the variation in labour 
earnings in four groups was less than that shown for a sort on percentage of 
butterfat shipped in winter. 

The relationship of other major enterprises to winter production of butterfat 
was analysed. There was some relation between butterfat sold in winter and 
percentage of receipts from crops. However, the highest group had only 39 
per cent of its receipts from crops. The variation from low to high was only 9 
per cent. Therefore this relation could not account for much of the increase in 
labour earnings associated with increased winter production of butterfat (table 
1). The relationship with crop receipts probably exists because (1) farms stress- 
ing crops have the most to gain in labour distribution from winter production, 
ae (2) grain farms are the most likely to have grain available for winter 

eeding. 
| Receipts from hogs would not account for the difference in earnings, as the 
groups only varied from 18 per cent of receipts from hogs to 14 per cent and 
there was no consistent trend. 

The producers with the highest percentages of butterfat produced in winter 
had the highest labour earnings. There are many reasons why this might have 
been expected. Some of these reasons are: (1) cows, whether dry or milking, 
have to be taken care of. While the costs of producing butterfat in summer in 
Manitoba tended to be only about one half or less of the winter costs per pound, 
this does not solve the problem because much of the winter cost of feeding and 
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housing would have to be borne whether cows are producing heavily or not; (2) 
though milking cows should and do get more concentrates than dry cows, the 
additional expense of feed is associated with higher yearly production of butterfat 
per cow (table 1). In this way the extra cost of feed is more than offset by the - 
increased revenue from the larger quantity of butterfat sold. In each year of 
the study the group of farms having the largest percentage of butterfat shipped 
in the six winter months had the lowest average cost per pound of butterfat. On 
the other hand butterfat nearly always sells above the summer price in winter. 
In the five pre-war years (1935-1939) the January price for Manitoba averaged 
3-4 cents above the June price;2 (3) the farms which ship butterfat more evenly 
throughout the year must have the breeding program so organized that most 
cows freshen in the fall. The natural heavy flow of milk after freshening occurs 
during the season when pasture is getting scarce and appetite for dry hay might 
lag. The natural milk flow declines sometime in the spring when cows go back 
to pasture. Spring grazing stimulates the metabolism of the animals and milk 
production goes up again. If an animal freshens in the spring, the milk flow 1s 
decreasing at the time of change from pasture feeding to barn feeding. In this 
case the second increase in milk production does not take place and the total 
yearly production per animal does not compare favourably with the one which 
freshens in the fall. 

While winter production dees require some additional effort, such as more 
careful planning of the breeding program, providing adequate feed and perhaps 
shelter, there is ample evidence that these efforts are well repaid. 


NOTE 


_ The permanent Agricultural Committee of the International Labour Office 
will meet at Geneva, Switzerland, beginning August 4, 1947. The Committee 
was organized in 1937 and held its first meeting at Geneva the following year. 
~In November, 1939, a regional meeting representing the American continents 
was held at Havana, Cuba. 

The Committee will consider minimum wage regulations in agriculture, 
medical examination of children and young persons for employment in agri- 
culture, security of employment, and general developments that have taken 
place in agriculture, and labour relations since the beginning of the war. In 
connection with security of employment, the discussion will cover a wide field 
including economic conditions in agriculture, unemployment insurance, employ- 
ment services and similar matters. 


ERRATA 


A regrettable error crept into the table on Subsidies Paid Out by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 1946 calendar year, appearing on page 44 of the May, 1947 
issue of the Economic Annalist: 


(1) Total subsidy paid on milk for cheddar cheese in British Columbia 
should read: $16,599. 

(2) The total on lime subsidy paid in Ontario should read: $46,227. 

(3) The total wool subsidy paid in Nova Scotia should read: $4,888. 

(4) The total subsidy paid in Canada should read: $76,220,715. 


In the article entitled “Use of Power Machinery in Bush Land Improve- 
ment in Northern Saskatchewan” by M. E. Andal, Economic Annalist, May 1947, 
page 34 (para. 9, line 6) Professor E. A. Hardy was quoted as estimating the life 


time of tractors in this type of work to be 15,000 h 
to 10,000 hours. yP o be 15,000 hours. This should read 8,000 


2Source: The Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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HORSE CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING ASSOCIATION LIMITED 
W. F. CHown 


The development of the Horse Co-operative Marketing Association has 
been one of the most notable events in the history of agricultural co-operation 
in Canada. 

As World War II progressed and the shortage of food became more and 
more apparent it was realized that the surplus horses of Western Canada were 
using grazing land that might better be used for cattle and sheep and that 
these horses were a potential source of food and other needed products. During 
March 1944 meetings were held at several points in South-western Saskatchewan 
which culminated in a large meeting in Swift Current in April. A Charter was 
applied for and obtained and a co-operative association organized for the 
purpose of conserving the grazing and pasture lands of Western Canada by 
finding a market for surplus horses with the best possible returns to the producer 
and where the producer would participate in the profit of the undertaking. 

At the time of organization it was not known just how these objectives could 
be attained and some months’ study and investigation followed during which 
the support of the Saskatchewan and Dominion Governments was obtained. 
Markets were sought and methods of financing explored. 

In May, 1945, a contract was entered into to supply the Government of 
Belgium with 10,000 tons of pickled horse meat and with various by-products. 
On June 11, 1945, the co-operative was re-organized under its present name. 
An unused power plant was acquired for a nominal sum from the City of Swift 
Current and a contract was entered into to have this converted into a horse 
meat packing plant. On July 1, 1945, a small horse meat plant at Edmonton 
was purchased as a going concern and a contract entered into to enlarge this 
plant and convert it into a plant in which horse meat could be produced for 
human consumption. Construction plans provided for the canning of horse 
meat. In January, 1946 a contract was entered into with the Canadian 
Commercial Corporation to supply 7,000 tons of canned horse meat and gravy 
to UNRRA. The difficulties encountered in obtaining construction materials 
and plant equipment were numerous and difficulties in obtaining the necessary . 
money were no less onerous. The first horses were killed at Swift Current on 
October 19, 1945. Production on the Belgium contract at Edmonton commenced 
on March 5, 1946. The cannery at Swift Current commenced operations in 
March, 1946 and came into effective production in May at which time ship- 
ments of meat from Edmonton were commenced. The cannery did not reach 
maximum production until the fall of 1946 due to delay in obtaining mechanical 
ean filling equipment. 

Horses have been bought by grade with an initial payment of 2 cents being 
paid for the top grade. At first this was paid on a delivered basis with the 
Association absorbing the freight in excess of 25 cents per 100 pounds. This 
payment is now based on point of delivery and an equalization dividend has 
been declared to put all horses delivered since the opening of the plant on the 
same basis. At the end of 1946 an additional payment of -6 cents per pound 
was declared and allocated but has not been paid out in cash yet. 

At December 31, 1946 the investment in fixed assets at both plants cost 
$720,000 of which about $90,000 has been charged to operations leaving $630,000 
to be carried forward and charged against future operations. 

Some funds were raised at the start by subscriptions to capital stock at 
$1.00 per share and by loans raised from the members. Money was also 
obtained by means of bank loans guaranteed by the Governments of Belgium 
and Saskatchewan and by advances from the Canadian Commercial Corporation. 
Funds for working capital were obtained by borrowing under Section 88 of 
the Bank Act. From the initial payment on each horse has been deducted $1.00 
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for capital stock and $3.00 which has been credited to members’ reserve fund. 
The 1946 equalization interim and final payment allotments have not yet been 


paid out and these with unallocated earnings now bring the members’ equity in f 
the Association to more than $1,000,000. : \ 


DELEGATION TO FAO CONFERENCE IN GENEVA a 


ae 

The Canadan delegation to the third Session of the Conference of the Food © 
and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations which will open in Geneva, i 
August 25, will be headed by The Right Honourable J. G. Gardiner, Minister of © 
Agriculture with Dr. G. 8. H. Barton, Deputy Minister of Agriculture as © 
alternate. Members of the delegation include Mr. J. A. Chapdelaine, First ~ 
Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Paris, representing the Department of External — 
Affairs; Mr. J. P. Manion, Canadian Commercial Representative at Rome, 
representing the Department of Trade and Commerce; Dr. G. D. W. Cameron, 
Deputy Minister of National Health and Welfare; Dr. D. G. Wilder, Biologist, 
Atlantic Biological Station, Department of Fisheries; Dr. KE. 8S. Archibald, 
Director, Experimental Farms Service, and Dr. J. F. Booth, Associate Director, 
Marketing Service, Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture; Mr. — 
C. J. Morrow, Fisheries Council of Canada, Mr. H. H. Hannam, President, 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture; Dr. 8. C. Hudson, Principal Economist, 
Economics Division, Department of Agriculture, will serve as Secretary of 
the delegation. 
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Copies of the Conference Agenda have been sent to the 47 member govern- 
ments of FAO. 

It is suggested that the Conference should start its Commission work as 
soon as it has completed the necessary formal procedure matters and implement ~ 
the recommendation of the Executive Committee that three Commissions be — 
established—Commission I, to be known as “The Commission on the World © 
Food and Agriculture Situation”; Commission II, or “The Commission on 
Technical Activities of FAO”, and Commission III, or ‘The Commission on 
Constitutional, Administrative, and Financial Questions”. 

An important new item of business, which in future will be a feature of 
the Annual Conference, will be a review of the world situation and outlook 
at which the national programs and plans relating to food, agriculture, forestry, 
and fisheries will be discussed. Material for the review is being drawn from 
reports submitted by governments and from other available sources, and is 
being analysed by the technical divisions of FAO. 

This Annual Program Review is expected to be the means by which FAO 
may carry out its basic aims of increasing production and consumption of food | 
and agricultural products, and raising living levels of the people of the world. — 

The Conference will also consider the recommendation to establish a 
Council of FAO, or World Food Council, the proposal being that the Council. 
be established within FAO and consist of representatives of 18 member govern-' 
ments. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Decontrol.—Although the policy of gradual removal of wartime restrictions 
was inaugurated 21 months ago, the majority of controls was kept in operation 
~ until the end of 1946. In the past nine months, however, the transition from 
wartime controls to a free market has been accelerated. 


On September 15, 1947, the Wartime Prices and Trade Board removed 
_ the price ceiling from thousands of individual goods and services still under 
~ control. 


All subsidy payments on items that were decontrolled were discontinued. 
These include domestic subsidies on flour and coarse grains, and the import 
subsidies on cotton, hides and leather, corn and soya beans. 


The principal items remaining under control (after October 19) are as 
follows: sugar and edible molasses; dried imported fruits; the more important 
oils and fats; wheat; flaxseed; tapeneed - sunflower seed; some soap and soap 
based detergents of all kinds. There are no changes in rental or eviction controls. 


At the same time, most of the supply and distribution orders covering the 
items being decontrolled are also being revoked. ‘These include: limitations 
on the quantity of flour which could be supplied from any mill to the domestic 
market; requirements respecting price tags and labelling; the standardization 
of packaging; restrictions on the weight and type of book, writing and specialty 
papers; the canning of pork and beans; the control on the varieties, types and 
qualities of paper products which could be manufactured; the limitation on 
the varieties of bakery products and the prohibition of the sale of sliced bread. 


During the past 21 months, but most markedly in the course of 1947, 
along with decontrol, a readjustment of the price structure to the realities of 
‘the post-war situation has been taking place. The majority of subsidies have 
been eliminated, while others have been greatly reduced 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 


WuotesaLe Prices, FarM Prices AND Livine Cost INDEXES (a) 


Commodities and 


: mo Services used by Cost of Living 
Wholesale Prices 1935-39=100 | parm Prices Farmers 1935-39 = 100 
Y of Agricultural 1935-39 = 100 
sd Productar 3 5) SO oe es 
1935-39 = 100 
Farm | Field | Animal Eight | Eleven | f2um | Drpan 
Products | Products | Products Factors | Factors Costa Costs 
(b) (c) (d) (e) (f) (g) (h) (i) 
i 9 5 POM aor MRNA MAA eeny ON Waka Me orgs) Ee TA AeA) emer ks te ale tos tae Lat boat aici 8) urn eboney 79-6 79-1 
a KV: SON GeerretE ay eer wr meen nn te Nom NNR etry nl es orrkeny feats Btceriars mon ra vicyen rh vanes ROR sn | WR Sura rey Fa 82-0 79-7 
DOT aires i SAN Or co ence alia eae ised eee Ne scod SEEIIE SUS CATE oan RUN Ets aie Se) Uni i ea 86-3 80-7 
UO CS nT GORD OCI rh nei wel iano me lias Be, Lalas tl nian ant seule irae! BoA UPN ER: 93-6 87-0 
LSD Weta a iy OMA NA) Nee SOE ioe mur Meena DERM) OU8y ce De” Set cu Bt SL) Repu ml |e th aeeae, Rik Sd 111-6 102-4 
j Eo bo Ree nO aren TEU INEM [OPO pera er cd te RON Ane tater hoa eh roam uaRA lh preraie  Wopar ees) fe SEY a Seal 131-4 115-6 
5 ICES CU ie ich Sa, BO eat, Re LDA SS noes BRN rge dimes al inom CES NE cd Mbabts ey ce th Ki ah Det nA DY AIC MLNS CE 143-0 126-5 
AVEO | ah iae PA i PRUE RE a ted DRDO ARICA al ARISES REAR NUN bene apn eb A As hk OA Ge Aeee OE aAd 8 leah, cate. OLN 170-7 145-4 
BAYA PE Renae earn C Dred] RADE NOMS Rnad Neale genie a) KreayE Sera tg eee ORM hd ae eT EAH 139-5 129-9 
BOO Obey ct asen isd Llevnlalueleselure heals ee lea eM Es NT te OTC MU PRTC Uhre PAR ULUnTCn 126-9 133-2 127-5 120-4 
1 ODE ee RAP OAR: MM LANE crelyC| OLS o toate DUR Reaieey RN La Me CREAR SAGs tha gn a al 118-7 128-7 127-9 120-7 
jE): Dear ONTPRIRIE  SeeRi| GPEC Sind AT AUD all WSN. Moe ca PA MRE A a apm NAME IES RR DLA 122-5 132-6 125-1 118-8 
LOD ers Oe EG ee ee Raa eT Oe eS eens a mel eee tee ae eae veers 124-3 131-8 123-6 119-8 
OSG Me Fae ae me's 144-4 158-5 130 s2 cht we Fey. Rae 120-6 129-3 120-9 121-8 
1A DAE la bos iy Oa 138-6 149-4 a hg C2. oth BSW PRES | 120-9 130-1 119-5 119-9 
LOZS ee ee ee 136-3 134-3 Tee a 75 O 119-4 128-2 118-3 120-5 
POD eros 140-8 137-2 | By SA ee os A 118-4 127-5 117-4 121-7 
LOS0 Ae ae 119-5 105-8 ye toe ne bank Ap eae teenie PY Ay 105-7 116-3 113-7 120-8 
BOS eta en cares, he 78-9 65-0 DAT Rs] WAR Pep DMs 0? See 91-8 100-8 103-7 109-1 
1992042505 G+ 65-5 60-4 TREO OE Gk pene a Cee 88-7 93-4 97-7 99-0 
TOSS ees See 69-3 69-3 GOL rire Warr eats Grae 88-4 90-0 95-7 94-4 
LOSES hese 83-5 80-5 {84 05ONs fh BOR aed he SN 96-8 96-0 97-8 95-6 
LOS ese: 89-2 84-4 94-1 88-0 95-6 96-0 97-9 96-2 
LOSG ets oe ees 97-9 102-2 93-7 96-9 98-4 98-0 98-3 98-1 
TOS TRE Seas 117- 128-9 106-0 119-7 108-5 105-4 102-9 101-2 
LOSS Nn oes 102-9 100-9 104-8 105-0 101-1 101-5 102-0 102-2 
TOSI tee 92-6 83-7 101-5 91-8 96-1 99-1 99-5 101-5 
POLO rene 96-1 85-4 106-7 96-8 102-3 105-8 108-6 105-6 
OS eae tid 106-6 88-9 124-4 110-2 108-2 114-2 114-2 111-7 
UT? ORS enn a Me 3 2 127-1 109-7 144-6 133-1 119-7 128-1 119-2 117-0 
EGAS eee ns 145-4 129-0 161-8 157-8 122-4 136-0 121-7 118-4 
194g ys Sed: 155-3 144-5 166-1 172-3 125-7 139-9 122-8 118-9 
TOS 5 eee eK oe 160-3 150-4 170-2 177-3 125-5 142-6 123-2 119-5 
ate avon 165-0 148-8 181-2 184-1 127-7 145-4 127-1 123-6 
UNG sees eso 168-8 152-2 185-4 Hea B Mert Rega cee lacie | kan Ln MOAT choa Ma Aare hc 123-6 
JULES . tive WERE 170-7 156-3 185-1 POY: eid GP ibs aries Wg LOE iad Ae a A WE ac ho 125-1 
Pt kesh Dae eee 167-1 150-5 183-7 187-7 128-8 149-0 130-5 125-6 
SOG caved: 164-5 145-8 183-1 PRET en ele head See ee 125-5 
8s, TORR AP alate 164-2 144-3 184-2 SEU ose We ee ere © en ee eee 126-8 
INOV oui nove. 164-5 143-7 185-3 1 boy Kan Pantee SRP I MCN (eves trey Ae ge Peete ae Rea 127-1 
ae shoetls 165-6 143-6 187-7 AOE SA coe Oe RS BOR ONCE See oe 127-1 
94 
ae teeta 168-0 143-7 192-3 186-7 130-4 146-7 bo242 127-0 
Helio tice 169-0 144-3 193-8 2 Ol Attala ite fc os ee eee ae 127°8 
15 BA aR Race 170-0 145-2 194-8 ESO SAS ET iWin acai he edbey aes Meehan ee Nome 128-9 
AO. Ser ee 171-3 145-4 197-2 190-5 138-5 156-8 136-1 130-6 
Maina ious 174-0 150-2 197-8 nh: PRs an ee ey Meal I peek bt eur Wega Meade) | 133-1 
UNO yes ccoes 175-7 151-6 199-8 BOSS Ola Se lao le || Siete netic neatly mene 134-9 
UE aE i. Sl cs 177-8 158-1 197-5 RTs jal Ueda eyes Se ateg ged ht Wl RE Fe Senay 2 o> 135-9 
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(a) All index data computed by Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

(b) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Wholesale Price Index Numbers of Canadian Farm 
Products. (Mimeo). Ottawa. Aug. 1947, and Prices and Price Indexes. Aug., 1947. Wholesale prices of products of 
Canadian farms. 

(ec) Ibid (b). Wholesale prices of grains, hay, tobacco and potatoes. 

ft Ibid (b). Wholesale prices of animals and animal products. 

e) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Agricultural Division. Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural 
Products. (Mimeo). Ottawa. Monthly. 

f) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Price Index Numbers of Commodities and Services Used 
by Farmers. (Mimeo). Ottawa. Jan., Apr. and Aug. Includes prices of commodities in 8 groups including farm imple- 
ments, building materials, gasoline, oil and grease, feed, fertilizer, binder twine, seed and hardware. 

3) ee wh Includes the 8 commodities indicated above plus tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates. 

1 ° 
_ 4) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Prices and Price Inderes, 1913-43. Ottawa. 1945, and 
(Mimeo) Aug., 1947. 
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Domestic costs of production and import prices of raw materials, com- 
ponents and finished goods alike, had risen sharply since the system of wartime 
controls was inaugurated, and, with the removal of restrictions, these price- 
raising factors have been reflected in the cost-of-living. 


Cost-of-Living.—The removal of more goods and services from under the 
price ceiling and the cessation of payment of additional subsidies, will likely result 
in a marked increase in the cost-of-living in urban centres. Between August 1, 
1939, and August 1, 1947, the increase in the cost-of-living amounted to 35-5 
per cent. The greatest increases were 60°6 per cent for food, 45-5 per cent for 
clothing, and 43-7 per cent for home furnishings and services. 


On the base 1935-39100, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost-of-living 
index rose 2:8 points to 139-4 between August 1 and September 2, 1947. This 
was the sharpest monthly increase since May, 1920. Substantial increases in 
prices for foods, clothing and homefurnishings and services were the principal 
supporting factors. A gain of 4-7 points to 165-3 for the food series reflected, 
among other items, advances for butter, eggs, meats, tea, coffee, lemons and 
oranges, which outweighed a seasonal decline in potatoes. The clothing group 
rose 6-5 points to 152-0, due to increases concentrated mainly in men’s and 
~ women’s wear, notably overcoats, topcoats and suits. In the homefurnishings 
and services group, a gain of 3-7 points to 147-4 was supported principally 
by further substantial advances in furniture, floor coverings and homefurnishings. 
Scattered increases for coal and coke lifted the fuel and light group 2°5 points 
to 121-1 while higher health and personal care costs moved the miscellaneous 
group of items up 0°3 to 117-5. Rentals at 117-8 was the only group remaining 
unchanged. 


Income and Employment.—Total wages, salaries and supplementary 
income, in the first half of 1947, are estimated at $2-8 billion, an increase of 
$410 million or 17 per cent over the same period of last year, according to a 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ release. 


More than half the increase in the first six months of this year occurred 
in manufacturing and trade, the two groups accounting for $219 million of the 
difference of $410 million. On a relative basis, the greatest increases occurred 
in logging, water transport and construction, where income in the first half of 
1947 was from 30 to 40 per cent higher than in the first half of 1946. Agriculture 
showed a decrease of almost 30 per cent which was due entirely to a reduction 
in the number of workers. 


The number of paid workers employed in Canada increased by about four 
per cent between June 1, 1946, and June 1 this year. This indicates that the 
average income of wage earners has not increased as much as total income. 
Furthermore, the cost-of-living index rose by about nine per cent, so that the 
rise in prices, to a considerable extent, offset the increase in workers’ incomes. 


The seasonal expansion of Canadian industry continues to cut into the 
supply of labour on hand. Jobs available at Employment Service offices during 
September, 1947 outnumbered applicants for work by 33,000. There were 84,000 
unplaced applicants registered with the National Employment Service at 
September 11, 1947. This is the most extensive labour shortage which Canada 
has experienced since the end of the war. Agriculture, transportation, manufac- 
turing and construction industries are absorbing all available workers. 
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Retail Sales.—While retail prices of a number of consumer goods have been 
rising sharply during the past. year, no strong consumer resistance has developed. 
In 14 lines of the retail trade, mainly clothing, food, and household goods, the 
August, 1947 sales were four per cent above the August, 1946 index. The general 
index of sales in the first eight months of 1947 stood at nine per cent above that 
for the same period a year ago. ' The index of retail sales in country general stores 
stood at 228-6 in August, 1947 (1935-39—100), as compared with 131-6 in 
August, 1941. 


Exports and Imports.—During the eight months of 1947, total exports of 
Canadian produce to all countries increased by 20 per cent over the same period 
in 1946. The increase was greatest in wood, wood products and paper, and the 
non-ferrous metals and their products. Exports of animal and animal products 
declined by 14 per cent but the exports of agricultural and vegetable products 
(wheat, vegetables and fruit) increased by 27 per cent. The expansion in exports 
to the United Kingdom was by 29 per cent. Here, again, the largest increases 
were in the wood and paper products and non-ferrous metals. The increase 
in the value of exports to the United States was only 18 per cent. 

Total domestic exports for the January-August, 1947 period were valued 
at $1,786 million. Total imports for consumption during the same _ period 
amounted to $1,688 million. Exports to the United States during this period 
were worth $505-6 million. Imports from the United States amounted to $1,306 
million. These two figures summarize Canada’s U.S. dollar position. 


Agricultural Production.—Total acreage planted to field crops (ten) in 
1947 amounted to 71-9 million acres, an increase of 1:2 million acres over 
1946. However, the comparison of total production for the two years shows 
a decline in total bushels from 1-5 billion in 1946 to 1:2 billion in 1947. The 
decrease in total output was mainly due to poorer weather conditions resulting 
in lower yield per acre. However, the acreage and yield of hay crops increased 
in 1947 over 1946. But such crops as potatoes, turnips and sugar beets showed 
a considerable decline. Canada’s major crop, wheat, is estimated at 352 million 
bushels. This is a reduction of 68 million as compared with the previous year. 
The output of flaxseed showed a remarkable increase in acreage, and total 
production in 1947 was 11:7 million bushels, nearly double that of 1946. 

Hog numbers are again on the increase in Canada. On June 1, 1947, 
numbers of hogs on farms in Canada totalled 5-5 million as compared with 
4-9 million the year earlier. All provinces showed an increase, the most important 
occurring in Ontario and Quebec. Cattle numbers increased slightly but the 
sheep population declined by eight per cent. 

The labour management dispute in the meat packing industry has reduced 
meat output considerably. All packing plants under Federal inspection in 
Western Canada were shut down, and a number of the large plants in Kastern 
Canada were also closed. This has resulted in the carrying of unduly large 
numbers of live stock on farms during the season of normally heavy marketings, 


and in a sharp decrease in the movement of meat products to the United 
Kingdom. 


Agricultural Prices.—Prices received by farmers for their agricultural 
products have been increasing steadily since November, 1946. The index number 
of prices received in August, 1947, for all products at 196-7 (1935-39=100), 
was 9-0 points or nearly five per cent above the index number of 187-7 a year 
ago. Higher prices for live stock and dairy products were chiefly responsible for 
the increases in the index number. 
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THE GENEVA CONFERENCE OF THE FOOD AND AGRICULTURE 
ORGANIZATION OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


S. C. Hupson} 


The Third Session of the Conference of the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations was held in the Palais des Nations at Geneva from 
‘August 25 to September 11, 1947. While the Quebec and Copenhagen FAO 
Conferences were concerned largely with the organizational aspects of FAO 
the agenda of the Third Session of the Conference was cast largely by the 
Report of the Preparatory Commission on World Food Proposals.2 The Con- 
ference considered the technical activities of FAO, reviewed the world food 
and agricultural situation, examined the recommendations of the Preparatory 
Commission and implemented the necessary constitutional amendments to 
provide for a Council of FAO. 

Acceptance by the Conference of the applications for membership of 
Austria, Finland, Siam, Pakistan and Burma increased the Organization’s 
membership to fifty-three nations. Representatives of member nations together 
with observers from six non-member nations and twenty-seven international 
organizations and authorities participated in the Conference. 


The World Food Crisis.—The Director-General, Sir John Boyd Orr, in 
addressing the Conference on the present world food situation, stated in part, 

“The Report placed before you to-day raises problems of the utmost 
gravity. There is the continuing world food shortage. In Europe next winter 
and spring, three years after the end of hostilities, there will be millions who 
will be worse fed than they were during the war. In Asia, where hunger and 
malnutrition have been so long the lot of the masses of the people, there is 
little hope this year of any substantial improvement in their condition. This 
partial famine, this hunger, affects half the population of the world, and is 
bringing untold misery and suffering upon our fellow men. Hunger reduces 
human beings to a sub-human level. The danger is that it is continuing so long 
that the conscience of the world will be blunted, people will regard it as a 
normal state of affairs, and nations and private organizations will slacken off 
their efforts to alleviate this misery. In the immediate future, there is a danger 
of another kind. The war devastated countries must and are making every 
effort to increase food production. Lacking purchasing power they will be 
forced to become as nearly self-sufficient in food as is possible. This may cause 
a quite sudden appearance of unmarketable surpluses in countries which in their 
generosity increased food production to relieve the world shortage. Unless 
measures are taken early to deal with these, to anticipate them, to take 
measures for their disposal, we shall be back again to the chaotic conditions of 
the late 20’s, which made such a great contribution to the economic crisis of 
1929. The economic structure of the world, shattered as it has been by the war, 
will'not stand another such economic crisis”’. 

The Conference found that the serious food deficit which had been forecast 
previously had been greatly accentuated as the result of adverse weather and 
deterioration of crop conditions both in Europe and North America. It was 
estimated that while thirty eight million metric tons of bread grain imports 
will be needed by the deficit countries to continue even the very low cereal 
rations of the past crop year, a maximum of twenty nine million tons will be 
available for export from the surplus producing countries unless extraordinary 
new efforts are made. The Conference, therefore, made recommendations to 
Governments for action designed to ensure the optimum utilization of the 
existing and prospective supplies of food, and for immediate increases in food 
production through better use of available supplies of fertilizers and agricultural 
machinery. 


1 Secretary of the Canadian Delegation. 
2¥For an outline of the Report of the FAO Preparatory Commission on World Food Pro- 
posals see Economic Annalist, Vol. XVII, No. 2:28. 1947. 
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International Allocation.—The Conference recommended that the functions 
of the International Emergency Food Council be taken over by the FAO and that 
during the period of acute food and feed shortages the commodity arrangements 
of the IEFC be continued. 


The World Food Council.—The Copenhagen Conference of FAO having 
endorsed the general objectives underlying the Director-General’s proposals 
for a World Food Board gave to the Preparatory Commission on World Food 
Proposals the task of making specific recommendations for the carrying out of 
those objectives. One of the principal recommendations of the Commission 
was for the establishment of a Council of the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion. This recommendation was approved and implemented by the Geneva 
Conference. The newly established Council, which is composed of representatives 
of eighteen member Governments, will act as the executive body of the Organiza- 
tion between the annual sessions of the Conference, keep the world food and 
agriculture situation and intergovernmental commodity arrangements under 
constant review, and stimulate action by and cooperation among governments. 
The following member Governments were elected to membership of the Council 
by the Conference; for one year, Australia, Denmark, Egypt, France, India, 
Mexico; for two years, China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, the Netherlands, the 
Philippines and the United Kingdom; for three years, Brazil, Canada, Chile, 
Italy, South Africa and the United States. 


Annual World Review of Food and Agriculture.—Arrangements were 
made that an annual world review of national and international programs in 
food and agriculture should be an integral part of future FAO Conferences. 
Such an annual review will enable responsible officials of member nations (a) to 
consider how well their respective national programs fit together to form a 
coherent world picture and (b) to form an appreciation of what changes might. 
be needed in national programs or international commodity operations to 
make them more consistent with one another. 


Technical Activities of FAO.—The Conference reviewed the technical work 
of FAO. Since the first session of the Conference at Quebec in 1945 five tech- 
nical divisions have been set up covering agriculture, nutrition, fisheries, forestry 
and economics. Satisfaction was expressed with the work already accomplished 
and that which is planned. It was recommended that a review of the technical 
activities should become a regular feature of the annual Conference of FAO. 
Consideration was also given to the preparations for a World Census of 
Agriculture in 1950 and general support to this undertaking was given by 
member governments. 


Regional Offices.—The desirability of establishing regional FAO offices 
was considered by the Conference. As a result of these discussions it was decided 


that regional offices should be set up in Europe, the near East, Asia and Latin 
America. 


Sales in Canada of farm implements and equipment, mainly at wholesale 
prices, amounted to $81,372,195 in 1946, an increase of 26-6 per cent over the 
1945 figure of $64,293,216. This was the highest volume of sales since the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics started this series of reports in 1936. These figures 
relate to the sale of farm machinery and equipment only and do not include the 
sale of parts, binder twine, motor trucks or used equipment of any kind. Sales 
of repair parts amounted to $20,790,007 in 1946, an 11 per cent increase over 
the $18,734,009 reported for the previous year. 

Taking into account the average mark-up of 20-5 per cent by dealers and 
agents for farm implements and machinery, and 31:7 per cent for repair parts, 
Canadian farmers spent approximately $98,050,000 for new farm machinery 
and equipment and $27,380,439 for repair parts sold in 1946. 
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PERMANENT AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR OFFICE RECOMMENDS PROGRAM IN RESPECT 
OF AGRICULTURAL LABOUR 


J. F. Boornu! 


Under the title “Security of Employment and Occupation in Agriculture” 
the Permanent Agricultural Committee of the International Labour Organization 
devoted much time at its second session at Geneva, August 4-9, 1947, to an 
exploratory examination of the economic and social problems of the people 
on the land—whether they be paid employees or farm operators. It was 
recognized that about 85 per cent of those who work on the land are self 
employed; that because of the close relationship between employee and employer 
in agriculture there is less distinction between those engaged in the industry 
so far as economic and social conditions are concerned than prevails in urban 
industry; and that if an improvement is to be had in the wages of employed 
workers there must be an improvement in the income of farm operators. Its 
discussion on this point led the Committee to the conclusion that much more 
information is needed if the International Labour Office is to discharge adequately 
its responsibility in respect of agricultural labour. 

The Committee, accordingly, recommended that the Governing Body 
instruct the International Labour Office to extend its research program to 
include the following matters: 

(a) the special problems of the agricultural populations of the undeveloped 

countries; 

(6) the problems associated with surplus farm population and rural- 

urban migration; 

(c) housing conditions of employed workers; 

(d) the effect of an unstable economy or of full employment on labour 

supply ; 

(e) the changes in newer countries in respect of the farm labour force; 

(f) the problem of the organization and administration of employment 

and recruitment services for farm labour; 


(g) seasonal employment in agriculture; 

(h) migratory labour; 

(t) the application and effect of social legislation in agriculture; 

(7) the effect of different systems of land ownership and tenancy on the 


people engaged in agriculture. 

The Committee recognized that certain of the matters referred to in this 
program were of concern to other international bodies, particularly the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, and therefore urged that suitable collaboration 
and co-ordination be arranged between the different bodies in dealing with 
these matters. 

The Committee also dealt with several matters that were introduced at its 
first meeting and which were referred to the office for further study. One of these 
concerned hours of work in agriculture. On this the Committee recommended 
further study. Similar treatment was accorded suggestions dealing with voca- 
tional education in agriculture and concerning medical examination for fitness 
for employment of children and young persons in agriculture. The latter 
question had been the subject of a resolution at the International Labour 
Conference. 

Matters on which the Committee recommended international action, and 
to that end, consideration by the International Labour Conference, included: 
holidays with pay in agriculture; extension of social security to agricultural 
populations; and minimum wage regulation in agriculture. | 


1Member of Committee. 
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The Permanent Agricultural Committtee was created in 1937 to advise the 
International Labour Office on matters relating to agricultural labour. Its 
first meeting was held at Geneva in 1938. A second meeting scheduled for 
1939 was cancelled due to the outbreak of war. In its stead a regional meeting 
was held at Havana. 

The membership of the Committee consists of: (a) six representatives of 
the International Labour Organization Governing Body (government group, 
employers group, workers group), (b) a maximum of twelve experts selected for 
their knowledge of economic and social conditions relating to agriculture and 
agricultural labour (c) representatives of international institutions and organiza- 
tions (United Nations, Food and Agriculture Organization and federations of 
agricultural producers and agricultural workers, (d) members ad hoc invited 
by the officers of the Governing Body to attend meetings. 

The membership of the Committee is representative of all geographical 
areas of the world and of many countries but members serve as individuals or 
as representatives of organizations rather than as spokesmen for governments. 


SIXTH INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMISTS 


J. COKE 


The Sixth International Conference of Agricultural Economists was held 
at the Senior School, Dartington Hall, Totnes, Devon, England, August 28th 
to September 6th. 

This was not planned as a full conference of the 359 members but more 
than 85 interested persons were present. One of the main purposes was to make 
plans for the future. Representatives from 24 countries were in attendance. The 
largest delegations were from the United States and United Kingdom, each 
having 20. In addition, there were some visitors not listed as delegates. 

The members were welcomed by the Earl of Huntingdon, Joint Parliamen- 
tary Secretary to the Ministry of Agriculture; Earl Fortesque, Lord Lieutenant 
of Devon County; W. E. Phillips, Mayor of Totnes, and Mrs. Dorothy Elmhirst. 
The President in opening the Conference referred to the beginnings of the 
conference when the idea of a conference of agricultural economists was dis- 
cussed with and approved by C. 8. Orwin, then Director of the Agricultural 
Institute of Oxford; the late Dr. G. F. Warren of Cornell University and the 
late Dr. Carl Ladd, also of Cornell. The President said the idea was actually 
born when Dr. Ladd was on sabbatical leave in England and materialized with 
the first conference at Dartington Hall in 1929. The second conference was held 
at Cornell University in 1930; the third at Bad Eilsen, Germany in 1934; the 
fourth at St. Andrews University, St. Andrews, Scotland, in 1936, and the fifth 
at Macdonald College, Quebec, in 1938. It seemed appropriate that the first 
post-war conference should be held at Dartington Hall. President L. K. Elmhirst 
said the purpose of the Conference was to provide an opportunity for those 
engaged in research and teaching agricultural economics to meet and exchange 
ideas on current international economic problems and methods and results of 
research. 

There were four main papers for which a day was set aside. The first of 
these was entitled The Movement of Farm Population. This discussion was 
opened by J. P. Maxton of the Institute of Agrarian Affairs, Oxford. 

The second paper, The Flexibility of Land Tenure, Capital and Credit 
Systems to Meet Technical, Economic and Social Development was read by 
R. R. Renne, President, Montana State College, Bozman, Montana. 

The third main paper dealt with The Place of State Buying and Selling in 
Free World Trading. This discussion was opened by Mr. T. Gilpin, Economics 
Affairs Officer, United Nations. 
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The fourth discussion centred around The Human Satisfaction of Rural 
Work and Rural Inving. Dr. A. W. Ashby, Director, Agricultural Economics 
Research Institute, Oxford, read the opening paper. 

In addition to these main discussions, a series of shorter papers was 
presented on a wide range of subjects from work simplification, to the conflict 
of public and private interest in land use. 

Mr. J. Scott-Watson, Director of the National Advisory Agricultural 
Service, discussed the development of Britain’s food crisis and the steps planned 
to meet the situation. 

Visits to nearby farms were made in order that the visitors to the United 
Kingdom might see at first hand the methods of farming practised. Following 
the conference about 30 of the delegates made a tour to the Royal Agricultural 
College, Cirencester, the University of Reading, the Agricultural Economics 
Research Institute at Oxford, Cambridge University and Rothamstead Experi- 
mental Station. 

Canadian representatives to the conference were J. Coke, Economics 
Division, Department of Agriculture, and Roy A. Blake, Commercial Secretary 
(Agricultural Specialist), Canada House, London, England. 

The seventh conference, which will be a full conference, is to be held in 
Hungary in 1949 but Czechoslovakia was named as an alternate. The President 
and executive were given power to make any other arrangement for the next 
conference that might be necessary. 

Mr. L. K. Elmhirst, Dartington Hall, was re-elected President. Dr. E. C. 
Young, Dean of the Graduate School, Perdue University, Lafayette and Professor 
G. Minderhoud, Landbouwhooge-school, Wageningen, Netherlands, were named 
Vice-Presidents. 

The proceedings will be printed and it is hoped they will be available early 
in the new year. 


THE ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION OF FARMS IN SOUTH-WESTERN 
MANITOBA 


Sol Sinclair! and O. P. Blaich 


The actual experiences of 216 farm operators, as disclosed by farm business 
records obtained in the summer of 1946, form the basis for the following descrip- 
tion of the economics of farm organization in south-western Manitoba. The 
information was obtained through a farm business survey conducted jointly by 
the Economics Division, Marketing Service, Dominion Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Department of Political Economy, University of Manitoba. A 
record of the entire farm business for the year June 1, 1945 to May 31, 1946, 
was obtained from each of these farmers. The sample of farms obtained was 
randomized along three main strata, namely, soil type, type of farming and size 
of farm in total acres. 

The locale for the study was the extreme south-western portion of the 
Province of Manitoba lying mostly in Manitoba Crop District One. This area 
is one of the earlier settled parts of the Province. It is situated on the transi- 
tion between the Black Earths to the north and the Plains Brown Soils to the 
south. The farmers have experienced over the years, large fluctuations in farm 
income mainly because crop yields reflected the high variability in annual preci- 
pitation. The present farm organization thus may be regarded as an attempt 
by the farmers studied, to adjust their farm activities to prevailing natural 
environment and economic situations. 


1 Associate Professor of Agricultural Economics, Department of Political Economy and 
Political Science, University of Manitoba. 
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Type of Farming.—The farms studied are located in three separate districts 
on three different soil associations: (1) The Reston district on Oxbow loams 
to heavy loams; (2) The Melita district on Souris light fine sandy loams to fine 
loams; (3) The Boissevain district on the Waskada loams to heavy clay.? 
Although there is a difference between the soil types in the three districts, other 
natural factors combined with economic conditions to create considerable uni- 
formity in the type of farming followed in the three districts. 


Crop sales from the current crop year provided over half the farm cash 
receipts for all the farms studied. Wheat constituted the largest single source 
of income. Cash income from livestock comprised about one-fifth of the total 
cash intake, the largest portion coming from cattle sales. Cash receipts from 
hogs was relatively low (averaging $163 per farm for all farms in the area). 


Grain crops of the different types were produced for sale on almost all the 
farms studied; this was not the situation in respect to livestock. Of the 216 
farms studied, 194 sold cattle and 120 had a cash income from the sale of hogs. 
At Melita and Boissevain about 93 per cent of the farmers sold cattle during 
the year while at Reston only 84 per cent of the farmers had cattle sales. 
In respect to receipts from hogs, Melita was highest with 56 per cent of the 
farmers selling hogs (with an average value of $407 per farm). At Reston 65 
per cent of the farmers sold hogs (valued at $252 per farm) and at Boissevain 46 
per cent of the farmers sold hogs (averaging $218 per farm). Cash receipts 
from the sale of farm produce? was fairly uniform throughout, amounting to 
$285 per farm at Boissevain, and $268 at both Melita and Reston. 


Land Utilization.—The total area per farm averaged 547 acres at Reston, 
529 acres at Melita and 471 acres at Boissevain. (For details see Table 2). 
The total improved acreage per farm was highest at Melita. Grain crops were 
grown on all farms studied, with wheat occupying the largest acreage in crop, 
barley was second in terms of acreage seeded, and oats followed very closely. 
At Reston, flax assumed some importance in land use. Forty per cent of the 
farmers there produced flax with an average of 52 acres per farm in this crop. 
At Melita, 29 per cent of the farmers averaged 36 acres of flax per farm while at 
Boissevain 14 per cent of them grew flax averaging 55 acres per farm. It is 
interesting to note that 30 per cent of the improved land was in summerfallow. 
This is equal to the acreage seeded to wheat and suggests the tendency for 
farmers to seed their most important cash crop on summerfallow so as to 
minimize the effects of drought. 


Livestock Distribution.—A]] the farms studied had some livestock. Of 
the 216 farms, 211 raised cattle and 140 kept hogs. All but seven farmers 
had some horses used entirely or partially for farm power. Poultry, raised 
primarily to provide eggs and meat for home consumption was found on most 
farms. Very few farmers raised any sheep. 

In terms of animal units the total per farm for all farms studied was 28-5 
animal units. This was distributed as follows, cattle 18-5; horses 7:4; hogs 1:7; 
and other livestock, mainly poultry, 0:9. 

The largest number of farm animals was found on farms in the Melita 
district. These averaged 30 animal units per farm as compared with 29-5 
animal units at Reston and 26-2 at Boissevain. 


Farm Capital.—The average investment in farm capital was $11,062 
per farm for all the farms studied. This was distributed as follows: real estate 
$5,122; livestock $2,264; machinery and equipment $2,858; feed, seed and 
supplies $818. Ona percentage basis, the investment in real estate ‘constituted 


1 For a description of these soils see Ellis, J. H., & Shafer, L. H. Reconnaissance Soil 
Survey, South-western Manitoba. Soils Report No. 3, Manitoba Department of Agriculture. 
2 Milk, cream, butter, eggs, and garden vegetables. 
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Taste 1. TYPE OF FARMING: SOURCE OF FARM CASH RECEIPTS AND AS A 
PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL FARM CASH RECEIPTS, 1945-46 


— Reston Melita Boissevain All farms 
No. of Farms 71 73 ry 216 
Ave. per] P.c.of |Ave. per| P.c. of |Ave. per} P.c. of |Ave. per| P.c. of 
farm total farm total farm total farm total 
$ $ $ $ 

‘le TE nea a elit he ae 1,345 33-6 1,273 32% 14372 34-2 1,297 33-5 
Mpener Crops. -. 23 fe at 1,211 30-3 838 21-5 921 24-7 990 25-5 
MAC CLE. 8k dew, 506 12-7 586 15-0 647 17-4 580 15-0 
Loe A eee ee eee 163 4-] 228 5-9 100 2-7 163 4-2 
All Other Sources (a)..... 773 19-3 971 24-9 782 21-0 842 21-8 
Ai Ning ag SA ae 3,998 100-0 3,896 100-0 3, 722 100-0 3,872 100-0 


(a) Includes previous year’s crop sold currently. 


Taste 2. UTILIZATION OF IMPROVED LAND PER FARM, 1945-46 


ae Reston Melita Boissevain All farms 
No. of Farms 71 73 Me 216 

wha ede Presor Acres Peevot Acres P.c. of (Vea eaee P.c. of 

Land Use farm total farm total farm total farm total 
NANG AG ee iced es 4 ficye Saray os 96 26-9 119 31-7 111 30-2 109 29-6 
NORRIS ec Bee nk ore ies 49 13-7 71 18-9 52 14-2 57 15-6 
Are yer eet ok betas. g EN 63 17-6 40 10-7 80 21-8 61 16-7 
TRB core aC) Ae ei ee 21 5-9 10 Det 8 2-2 13 3°6 
MCHOP CTONSS . ce es ts + acs 12 3°4 26 6-9 6 1-6 15 3-9 
Summertallow ... 0.00.65... 116 32°5 109 29-1 110 30-0 112. 30-6 
SP AO tele Le Sa ae 357 100-0 375 100-0 367 100-0 367 100-0 


46 per cent of the total investment; 20 per cent was in livestock; 26 per cent 
in machinery and equipment; and 8 per cent in feed, seed and supplies. This 
distribution of investment approximated closely the investment in these factors 
on the farms at Reston and Melita, but differed for farms at Boissevain. In 
this district investment in real estate comprised 53 per cent of the total invest- 
ment, with 18 per cent in livestock, 23 per cent in machinery and equipment, 
and 6 per cent in feed, seed and supplies. 

There were only 141 farm operators in the group that owned real estate, 
while all of the 216 farmers in the area had the other types of investments. 
Thus, when classified on the basis of those farmers having the investment, it 
was found that the average investment per farm in the different forms of 
capital except real estate, was fairly uniform for all three districts. At Boissevain 
the value of real estate per owner operator was $11,194; at Reston it was 
$6,445; and at Melita it was $6,280. 


Financial Progress.—While some of the farmers have been operating the 
present farm for a long time, 67 per cent of the farmers have commenced operat- 
ing the present farm within the last fifteen years. For all the farms studied, 
the average number of years the present farm has been operated by the present 
operator is 13-1 years. Farmers at Boissevain operated the present farm an 
average period of 13-8 years while at Melita and Reston the period was 12-8 
and 12-7 years respectively. The present overall net worth is $13,895 per 
farmer, representing an average increase in net worth per farm of $713 per year 
as a result of income from all sources. When calculated on the basis of income 
from farm activities only, the average increase in net worth per farm was $600 
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per year. This was highest for farms at Boissevain with an average net worth 
increase per farm of $690 per year. At Reston this amounted to $558 and at 
Melita it was $553 per year. 


Farm Business Summary.—Table 3 presents the farm business summary 
for the farms by districts, and for all the farms as a group. 

For the year under review, Melita farmers had the highest labour earnings, 
and Boissevain farmers averaged lowest. The range for all the farms was from 
a low of minus $1,512 on a farm at Melita to a high of $6,648 on a farm at 
Reston; in each case the farm was 640 acres in size. 

Cash receipts were highest on the Reston farms with $3,995 per farm. At 
Melita cash receipts were $3,895 and at Boissevain they amounted to $3,722 
per farm. The cash expenses equalled 48 per cent of cash receipts on Boissevain 
farms, 46 per cent on Reston farms, and 42 per cent on Melita farms. 


Factors Influencing Labour Earnings.—As is shown in Table 3, the 
average labour earnings for all farms studied was $1,109 per farm. This was 
in addition to an allowance of $608 per farm to provide for interest on farm 
capital. There is sufficient variation from this average for the farms by districts 
to enable some analysis of the factors influencing farm returns. Thus, the farms 
for each district were studied as a group from the viewpoint of certain efficiency 
measures common to all. These included (1) size of business; (2) crop produc- 
tion efficiency; (3) livestock efficiency; (4) labour efficiency; and (5) capital 
use. These factors singly and in combination explain, in a large part, the 
reason for the differences in labour earnings among the three districts. 


In Table 4, the respective measures are shown and ranked by districts. 
The differences in the values of the various measures for the three districts are 
not very large when considered singly but apparently a combination of all 
these factors influenced the farm returns as shown above. Thus, Melita which © 
ranked first in seven of the ten factors listed, had the highest labour earnings. 
Reston which ranked highest in one and second highest in seven others, was 
second in labour earnings. Boissevain was lowest in labour earnings and ranked 
third in six of the ten measures. 


Since the most significant difference in operator labour earnings was 
between farms at Boissevain and those in the other two districts, it was found 
desirable to determine some of the causes for this difference. This difference 
was more significant when it was noted that the average total capitalization was 
highest at Boissevain and that the average annual increase in net worth was 
also greatest for farms in this district. These two facts suggest that the long- 
time net farm productivity was largest at Boissevain and that the present 
difference in labour earnings may stem from the production pattern for the 
current year. An examination of the measures indicated in Table 4, as well as 
other data from the survey, seems to support this thesis. 


The crop yield index at Boissevain was equal to the average for the entire 
group of farms being slightly lower than at Reston and somewhat higher than 
at Melita. But when the crop yield index is weighted by an index of high 
return crops the adjusted index becomes 86 for Boissevain and Melita, and 94 
for Reston. This is due primarily to the lower total production of flax, a 
relatively high return crop, at Boissevain as compared with the other two 
districts. In addition, the relationship of the current crop yields to the long-time 
yields on these farms favoured Reston and Melita. For example, the 20-year 
average yield for wheat was 13-2 bushels per acre at ‘Melita, 14-9 bushels at 
Reston, and 16-2 bushels at Boissevain. The current yield of wheat per acre 
was 16-0 bushels, 19:0 bushels and 16-7 bushels, respectively. Thus, Melita 
and Reston, geared to a lower long-term average production, gained a consider- 
able advantage over Boissevain through the higher than average crop yields. 


—— 
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Taste 3. FARM BUSINESS SUMMARY, 1945-46 


—— Reston Melita Boissevain } All farms 

No. of Farms 71 73 (te 216 

$ $ $ $ 
oem Pari Reveniic... 66... os .66 ess vk as oboe deaee 4,719 4,383 4,239 4,447 

Expenses: 

(SE NG BOM EP iS Ra eave eho oe die a 2,917 2,603 2,834 2,785 
NICE EOE sah. os ots ae ele Autew Oey ive aaew 436 342 407 395 
PETE EN TOMGG ons aha bo pian n't o's sea 3,353 2,945 3,241 3,180 
UIE ETE cis ha ee CA aes ie cn sinia 5 tani e's, ste 1,366 1,488 998 1, 267 
BRET OSG CIT RO DICAL CA) (les so ceite sabes oon k ws We 553 572 700 608 
meperntor e Lopour MCcoOMme. 6 OIE. ck he 813 866 298 659 
RAED CONIISICORE so Res book we aya ene « cab Middle be 453 456 442 450 
Operator’s Labour Marnings: :..2..6..6secnbe ee leee es 1,266 1,322 740 1,109 


(a) Charged at 54% which was the weighted average rate on existing debts. 


Long-term records are not available for the farms concerned, to show the 
relative efficiency of livestock production. For the year concerned, however, 
the returns from productive livestock were $41 per $100 invested in livestock at 
Boissevain compared with $42 at Reston and $46 at Melita. Similarly, 
numbers of productive livestock per 100 acres of cropland, Boissevain was lowest 
with 5-6 animal units. In the matter of labour efficiency, a trend similar to the 
above is observed. Boissevain farms averaged lower both in animal units per 
worker and in work units per worker, and were only one acre above the low in 
acres of cropland per worker. 


Taste 4. MEASURES EFFICIENCY IN PRODUCTION AND MANAGEMENT AND 
HE RANK FOR EACH DISTRICT, 1945-46 


ner Reston Melita Boissevain 
Group Group Group Z 
Factor Awardee Rank Meverae Rank Aeros Rank 
manourdiarnings <0!) eb tii. 2.>- $1, 266 2 $1,322 1 $740 3 
Size of Business— 
Productive Man Work Units........ 381 2 393 1 378 3 
CO OEP. CR CocCtn 6 MR Se an ea a $10,051 3 $10, 400 2 $12,734 1 
Crop Production Efficiency— 
TOI ey SOL) LUOOS PONY 228i y ceva oa ass 102 1 96 3 100 2 
Productive Livestock Per 100 Acres 
CROMIANG sie testi aap cote seat 6-7 2 7-4 1 5:6 3 
Livestock Efficiency— 
Returns from Productive Livestock 
per $100 Invested in Livestock.... $42 2 $46 1 $41 3 
Labour Efficiency— 
Acres Cropland Per Worker........ 233 3 279 1 234 2 
Total Animal Units Per Worker... 18-4 2 21-5 1 16-3 3 
Work Units per Worker............ 242 2 rag 1 238 3 
Capital Use— 
Per cent Capital in Real Fstate....| 42-5 2 42-3 3 52-6 1 
Acres Cropland Per $100 Invested in 
HPUEDIDEME LAUR, sis Sas oases os 15 2 16 1 14 3 
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The impact of the production pattern on the Boissevain farms as compared 
with the other districts was as follows: (1) the total farm revenue was lower; 
(2) the ratio of total farm expenses to total farm revenue was higher; (3) 
the charge for interest on capital was higher. This resulted in a lower average 
operator’s labour earnings. This analysis thus emphasizes some of the classical 
farm management concepts, that is, the need for a high output from crops and 
livestock as well as maximum efficiency in the use of labour. It also stresses 
the desirability of maintaining total farm production at or above the long-time 
level to which the farm business is geared. 

WOOL: WARTIME PROGRAM 
B. G. Goop 

Wool production during the war years increased by 22 per cent over the 
average of the pre-war years, 1935-39. This increase, although helpful in 
meeting expanded wartime demands, was inadequate because Canada’s pre- 
war production amounted to approximately 25 per cent of total requirements. 
Wartime needs necessitated the development of a new program. ‘Thus, to 
ensure the desired wartime allocation of supplies, new governmental adminis- 
trative agencies, such as The Wool Administration, Melbourne Merchandising 
Limited and the Canadian Wool Board, Limited were established. Greater 
production was provided through higher prices and other financial inducements. 


The Wool Adminisirator.—The first wartime governmental action in wool 
marketing was the appointment, on September 25, 1939, of a wool adminis- 
trator.1 The Administrator’s duties and responsibilities became many and 
varied, but chiefly he was entrusted with the organization of any necessary 
arrangements for the procurement of supplies of wool, both domestic and 
foreign, required by Canadian manufacturers. 

Melbourne Merchandising Limited.—To facilitate the continuous supply 
of military fabrics at all times, The Melbourne Merchandising Limited was 
organized in September, 1940, as a subsidiary to the Department of Munitions 
and Supply. The Company’s only function was to supply wools for military 
requirements. The Government, through Melbourne Merchandising and the 
Department of Munitions and Supply, was virtually in the position of purchas- 
ing its own raw wool requirements, letting it out for processing, and repossessing 
wool in a finished military cloth. Melbourne Merchandising, holding large 
supplies of raw material, permitted the Department of Munitions and Supply 
to let contracts for small quantities of textile requirements, thus permitting 
valuable raw wool, suitable for non-military use, to be available should the need 
for military goods suddenly come to an end. Contracts awarded by the 
Department of Munitions and Supply contained a clause which specified that 
75 per cent of the wool requirement of the contract had to be acquired through 
Melbourne Merchandising. While the overall wool control for Canadian 
requirements was entrusted to the Wool Administrator, military requirements 
of raw wool cared for by Melbourne Merchandising. 


The Canadian Wool Board.—Another agency, the Canadian Wool Board, 
Limited, was deemed expedient in the national interest, not only to regulate 
the acquisition, conservation and distribution of domestic and foreign wool, but 
also to encourage further increased production of wool in Canada.2 On the 
advice of the Wool Administrator, the Wool Board was established, under 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, to enhance further the Administrator’s 
control of the marketing of raw wool in Canada. The Wool Board’s decision 
to purchase the entire Canadian clip for the duration of the war and one year 
thereafter assured the sheep and wool producers a stable market at known prices 
for all their production. 


1P.C. 2734, September 23, 1939. Order in Council appointing Wool Administrator. 
2 P.C. 1835. March 10, 1942. Order in Council authorizing the incorporation of the Canadian 
Wool Board, Limited. 
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The Wool Board, with the concurrence of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board, was given authority to set prices at which Canadian wools could be 
bought and sold.1 The object was to establish prices which would assure the 
producer a reasonable return for his clip, commensurate with its quality. These 
prices were governed by the ceiling prices for similar grades and classifications 
which were in effect during the basic period, September 15 to October 11, 1941, 
when ceiling prices were established. The prices proved to be the same or slightly 
better than the full landed costs of similar types of wool imported into Canada. 

Under the Wool Board, persons engaged in the collection of fleece wool 
operated under licence of the Board. All wool procured passed through registered 
warehouses, qualified to grade wools in accordance with the wool grading 
regulations. Settlement to the growers was made direct from the registered 
warehouses which graded the wools. These graded wools were taken over 
from the registered warehouses by the Wool Board at the prices paid to growers, 
plus a uniform commission rate which covered the cost of collecting, grading 
and handling the wool. 


Pre-war Production 1930-1939.—The problem of expanding output was 
made more difficult because numbers of sheep on Canadian farms had declined 
_ during the nineteen thirties. The sheep and lamb population decreased from 
3,693 thousand head in 1930 to 3,866 thousand in 1939. Likewise, shorn and 

pulled wool production declined from 16,654 thousand pounds, greasy basis, 
~ to 15,250 thousand pounds. 


Production Encouragement.—By the spring of 1942 it had become 
apparent that more positive action would have to be taken to increase sheep 
numbers and expand wool output. At a Dominion-Provincial Conference, held 
in April of 1942, sheep and wool producers were asked to increase their pro- 
duction by 10 to 20 per cent over their 1941 production. To assist this increase, 
in addition to a widespread publicity campaign, the Dominion Government 
authorized immediate financial assistance towards the expansion of sheep raising 
in Canada.2 This assistance to the extent of 130 thousand dollars, took the 
form of the Dominion Government payment of freight charges on the movement 
of female breeding stock, and in addition, the purchase and loan of rams to 
farmers who were willing to raise new flocks. 


The Wool Bonus.—The wool bonus also provided a financial incentive 
for increased production and improved quality. Authority was granted under 
the War Measures Act, for the Agricultural Supplies Board to arrange for pay- 
ment of a bonus on all individual clips which were carefully prepared for market 
at time of shearing.* The quality and strength of the Canadian wool fibre 
were recognized as excellent and of particularly fine quality, but were often 
marred and degraded by too many fleeces containing excessive foreign matter. 
To overcome this difficulty and to compete successfully with foreign wools of 
similar grade, cleanly produced and properly prepared at the source, the 
Dominion and Provinces’ four cent per pound bonus plan was agreed upon. 

The payment of the bonus was to be on a fifty-fifty basis by Dominion and 
Provincial Governments and was applicable only when the Provincial Govern- 
ment concerned agreed to come in on the plan. The bonus applied to standard 
grades of Canadian unwashed fleece wool, with the exception of rejected or 
defective grades, and where the wool was prepared by the grower according 
to specific regulations. The regulations required that the wool be free of seeds, 
chaff, straw, burrs, manure tags and other foreign matter. Hairy, black and 

1W.P.T.B. Order No. 117, March 23, 1942. Canadian War Orders and Regulations 
Respecting Wool. 

2P.C. 4427, May 28, 1942. Order in Council authorizing financial assistance re immediate 
expansion of sheep raising in Canada. 


3 P.C. 1/2519, March 29, 1943. Order in Council authorizing the payment of a bonus on 
the 1943 wool clip. Renewed to cover 1944, 1945 and 1946 wool clips. 
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erey leg and face clippings were to be kept separate and were not to be rolled 
with the fleece. Individual fleeces were required to be folded and tied separately 
with standard paper fleece twine. 

The cost of the bonus plan to the Dominion Government from its inaugura- 
tion on March 29, 1943, to March 31, 1947, amounted to 511 thousand dollars. 
With the participation of the provincial governments, a total of one million 
and twenty-two thousand dollars was expended. 


Government Grading Regulations.—The administrative machinery for 
grading was already in existence under the provisions of the Live Stock and Live 
Stock Products Act, 1931. Under date of January 1, 1941, Government regula- 
tions respecting the Grading of Canadian Unwashed Fleece Wool were inaugu- 
rated. Established warehouses, located at convenient points, were authorized 
to handle and grade all farm and ranch clips. All warehouses were required 
to be registered with the Department of Agriculture and a wool grading certi- 
ficate issued for each lot of the producer’s wool. The identity of each clip 
was required to be retained, payment to the grower being based on the net 
received weight of the purchased grades. (These regulations applied to all 
wool marketed in Canada with the exception of wool utilized by the producer 
for his own domestic use.) 


To comply with Canadian Wool Board purchase requirements, grading 
regulations throughout the war years have become a measure of prime impor- 
tance to the producers. Between 1941 and 1946 inclusive, approximately 
57-6 million pounds, an average of nine and one-half million pounds per year, 
re graded under the supervision of Government Wool Inspectors (Tables 
1 and 2). 


Taste 1. CANADIAN WOOL GRADED 


— 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 


No. of Registered Warehouses..............0.00005- 26 38 34 31 31 29 
Weight of Wool Graded (’000 Ibs.)...............0.. 8,236 | 10,207 | 10,385 | 10,523 | 9,853 8,318 


Source: Department of Agriculture, Marketing Service. 


Taste 2. TYPE OF CANADIAN WOOL GRADED 


a . 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 


(7000 lbs.) 
WOSUGIN DROMOCEN: 0. 04's se ce oe. ales Gen. oes — 3,508 | 3,800 | 4,176] 3,865 3,343 
Wottern Doamestint 4.4 08 6 ie ee ees ete —~ 2,609 |: $2,823. }.,.2; 736 44.2, 708 2,075 
astern Domestie:: S22 020 a a ES, SR oe 3. (oUt ooo } soo 3, 280 2,900 
ROMER Shale WEL ier e a 2 aid oc coed Le ea ae et 8,236 | 10,207 | 10,385 | 10,523 | 9,853 8,318 


Source: Department of Agriculture, Marketing Service. 


An analysis of the graded volume of wool for the period 1942 to 1946 
shows that fine wools (56’s to 70’s) were on the increase, while crossbred wools 
(40’s to 50’s) have declined. Western Range Wool, originating mainly in 
Southern Saskatchewan, Southern Alberta, and the interior of British Columbia, 
furnishes the bulk of the fine wool. The quality of Western Domestic, or farm 
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wool, is rather evenly divided between 56’s and 48’s to 50’s. The 56 grade 
results from fine woolled ewe breeding stock being crossed with Down rams in 
farm flocks. In Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime Provinces the wool clip, 
known as Eastern Domestic, is produced from flocks of crossbred Oxford, 
Shropshire, Hampshire, Suffolk and Leicester sheep. This Eastern Domestic 
Wool, bulking predominantly in quality from 40’s to 50’s is in good demand 
and most useful in the manufacture of yarns, blankets and paper felts. 


Sheep and Lamb Population.—Partly in response to an educational cam-. 
paign and partly in response to financial assistance and incentives, sheep and 
lamb numbers and wool output increased. Numbers of sheep and lambs since 
1939 increased in Eastern Canada, but the increase was decidedly marked on 
Western farms. A comparison of sheep and lamb numbers on Canadian farms 
during the period 1940 to 1946 with the 1935 to 1939 average of 3,082 thousand 
head showed a gradual decrease through 1940 to a wartime low of 2,840 thous- 
and head in 1941. The trend in numbers improved throughout the following 
three years, 1944 showing a peak of 3,725 thousand head. In 1945 and 1946 
numbers again decreased to 3,622 thousand head and 3,378 thousand head 
respectively. 


Wool Production 1940-1946.—The number of sheep and lambs shorn 
on the 1935-39 average for all Canada amounted to 1,704 thousand head. Dur- 
ing the war this number gradually increased until 1944 when 2,007 thousand 
head were shorn. Throughout 1945 and 1946 the shorn number declined to 
1,793 thousand head, 10 per cent below the 1944 total and only 5 per cent 
above the pre-war average. 


In spite of continued labour shortages, Canada’s annual shorn and pulled 
wool crop increased until it was almost four and one-half million pounds 
greater in 1944 than it was in 1940. The trend of shorn wool production showed 
a gradual increase from the 1935-39 average of 12,243 thousand pounds to the 
1944 peak year production of 15,128 thousand pounds. Pulled wool, with the 
exception of a slight decline in 1940, showed a steady increase to 5,290 thous- 
and pounds produced in 1946 (Table 3). 


Im ports.—Canadian production of raw wool falls short of domestic require- 
ments. Imports of foreign wools are necessary. Imports of unfinished wool 
into Canada consist of wool in the grease, wool washed or scoured, wool pulled 
or sliped, noils, worsted tops and garnetted wool waste in the white. During 
the war years, with the greatly increased demands for textiles of all kinds, 
particularly military fabrics, in spite of the necessity of accepting international 
allocations, and in spite of shipping difficulties and the dangers of wartime 
ocean transportation, imports of raw and unfinished wool increased from a 
1935-39 annual average of 52,821 thousand pounds, in the grease, to a 1940-46 
annual average of 87,181 thousand pounds. Compared with the pre-war average, 
a very considerable increase in the importation of foreign wool was particularly 
noted in 1942 by the importation of 114,428 thousand pounds and 100,042 
thousand pounds in 1946. 

Analysis over the seven-year period, 1940-46, showed wool in the grease to 
represent 33 per cent of the total unfinished wool imported, while wool washed 
or scoured amounted to 32 per cent. Wool pulled or sliped totalled 8 per cent, 
and garnetted wool waste in the white 1 per cent. Canadian imports of wool 
are mainly received from New Zealand, Australia, British South Africa and 
the United Kingdom. 


Exports.—Canadian exports of unfinished wool consist mainly of wool in 
the grease, wool pulled or sliped and wool washed or scoured. Exports of wool 
are shipped almost entirely to the United States, less than 1 per cent being 
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exported to Newfoundland and the United Kingdom. Since 1940 and to the end 
of 1946, 42 million pounds, an average of 7 million pounds per year, were 
exported. This volume of exports consisted of wool in the grease 57 per cent, 
pulled or sliped 26 per cent, washed or scoured 13 per cent and noils 4 per cent. 
The 1935-39 average exports amounted to approximately 6,580 thousand pounds 
per year as against 15,520 thousand pounds exported 1 in 1944 and 6,409 thousand 
pounds in 1946. 


Domestic Disappearance.—The domestic disappearance of wool in Canada 
during the war and post-war period to the end of 1946 greatly increased over 
the 1935-39 average of 60,243 thousand pounds per year. During 1942, 130,521 
thousand pounds of wool disappeared into domestic consumption, and in 1946, 
112,634 thousand pounds was consumed. The heavy demands for fabrics of all 
kinds did not ease during 1946, though military demands decreased, civilian 
demands, coupled with re-establishment and relief programs, continued to 
increase. 


Prices.—W ool prices during the war period increased considerably. During 
the pre-war period of 1935-39 the average price of Canadian raw wool, at the 
farm, amounted to 13-5 cents per pound. At the end of the 1941 season the 
price had increased to 22:1 cents. After advances to 22-5 cents in 1942, the 
price during the following four years to the end of 1946 remained stdbilized at 
approximately 27 cents per pound. 

The average wholesale price at Toronto during the period 1935-39, showed 
Eastern Domestic Wool, low medium or 1/4 blood staple priced at 20: 2 cents 
per pound. Western Domestic Wool, semi-bright, medium or 3/8 blood staple 
was priced at 19-3 cents, while Western Range Wool, semi-bright, fine medium, 
1/2 blood staple sold at 19-4 cents per pound. The average wholesale price for 
all grades, from all parts of Canada during this 1935-39 period at Toronto showed 
an average of 18-8 cents per pound in the grease. In 1942 the wholesale price 
of wool in the grease on the average for all grades and classifications became 
stabilized at approximately 28-3 cents, with Eastern Domestic, 1/4 blood 
staple priced at 31 cents, Western Domestic 3/8 blood staple 28 cents and 
Western Range 1/2 blood staple 26 cents. 


Summary.—Wool production in Canada during the Second Great War 
increased from 16 million pounds to better than 19 million pounds. The quality 
improved, the price increased and the procurement policy of the Wool Board 
provided an assured outlet for total wool production in Canada during the year 
1942 to the end of 1946. 


Taste 3. CANADIAN WOOL PRODUCTION 
(Greasy basis) 


Average | 
aa 1935-39 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
(’000 lbs.) 
SEINE he he etn Det oe ee 12,243 | 11,549 | 11,630 | 12,867 | 13,929 | 15,128 | 14,513 13,711 
5 B75 PN es 8 Ie LH PA ree 3,778 | 3,346.1 3,624 | 3,610) 3,889 |. 4,151 } 5,113 5,290 


Tots] Production, . sain. aos 16,021 | 14,895 | 15,254 | 16,477 | 17,818 | 19,279 | 19,626 | 19,001 


Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, Vol. 40, No. 1, 1947. 
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MILK CONTROL LEGISLATION IN CANADA! 


B. A. Campbell 


Fluid milk control agencies have been set up in all provinces of Canada 
and while the type of control differs in the various provinces, the method of 
operation and the powers of the agencies are very similar. A summary of milk 
control legislation in Canada, as in effect in July, 1947, is tabulated in Table 1, 
with the powers and regulations outlined in Table 2 

Type of Control Board.—The first government appointed agency in 
Canada with power to maintain price structures for fluid milk was set up in 
Manitoba in the early 1930’s. By 1939, similar legislation was effective in 
seven of the nine provinces and by 1946 all provinces had adopted milk control 
measures. Most of the initial acts setting up legislation have been amended and 
strengthened since they were first passed. In Nova Scotia and Alberta the control 
agencies now operate under the authority of the Public Utility Commissions while 
in British Columbia a separate board has been formed by amending the Public 
Utility Act. In the other provinces the boards are designed to operate as 
independent bodies. The number of members on the boards varies from one 
in Saskatchewan and British Columbia to four in Quebec. In Ontario the 
Milk Control Board is divided into two sections, the Fluid Milk Board with three 
members and the Concentrated Milk Board with five members. However, for 
the purposes of this analysis only the fluid milk board has been considered. 

Method of Financing.—Three provinces finance the operations of the 
boards completely from the consolidated revenue funds of the province. Four 
provincial boards are authorized by the government to collect revenue for their 
operations from licence fees and assessments of those engaged in the fluid milk 
industry, while in the remaining two provinces the necessary funds are obtained 
partly from the province and partly from assessments on the industry. 


Powers and Regulations of the Milk Control Agency 


All provincial agencies have the power, under their control legislation, to 
inquire into all matters pertaining to the fluid milk industry. Mulk control 
operates in those areas defined by the provincial boards, and while all boards 
have the authority to bring any area in a province under control, in most 
provinces the controlled areas are confined to the larger centres in the provinces. 

Licensing Controls.—One of the main functions of the milk boards is the 
licensing of those engaged in the fluid milk business. All boards require that 
distributors be licensed by them and these licences can be revoked if the 
regulations of the board are not followed. In four of the provinces licensing of 
milk transportation is carried out under the milk control agencies, while in 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British Columbia, the licensing of milk truckers 
comes under the jurisdiction of other government agencies. All provinces, 
except Ontario, Quebec, and Saskatchewan, require that producers also obtain 
licences before shipping milk for fluid milk consumption. 

Minimum Price Regulatiens.—In milk control areas, prices for milk are 
established at both the consumer and producer levels. In two provinces, 
Alberta and Quebec,* only minimum prices are established and while these 
prices do actually in practice become the legal prices, there is nothing to 
prevent distributors from increasing either the buying or selling prices at any 
time. In Nova Scotia consumer prices are fixed while producer prices must be 


1 This is part of an unpublished report on Fluid Milk Distribution in Canada During War 
Years by the same author. 

Acknowledgments: The author wishes to acknowledge the assistance of officials of Provincial 
Milk Control Agencies in obtaining information outlined in the tables. 

2 This regulation will likely be clarified for Ontario when the Ontario Royal Commission 
investigating the milk industry makes its report. Prior to establishing the commissions, when 
the Milk Board arbitrated prices, the producer price was a minimum price and the consumer 
price, a fixed price. When the Board approved agreements, a definite producer and consumer 
price was outlined. 
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“not less than’ those established by the Board of Commissioners of Public 
Utilities. In provinces where both consumer and producer prices are fixed, 
distributors have a fixed margin on which to operate and any increase in 
efficiency in operation is reflected in increased returns to distributors. 

Margins Allowed.—When fixing the prices for milk, the spread or margin 
between producer and consumer is always subject to close examination by the 
milk control boards. As boards have the power at all times of examining the 
books and records of distributors, they are in a position to determine a reasonable 
price spread for distribution. Distributors’ margins vary within controlled areas 
in a province as well as between provinces, and are dependent on local conditions. 
The size of the controlled area has a direct effect on distribution costs, while 
wage rates and even climatic conditions will affect costs of operation. 


Price Differentials.—In most provinces, producer prices are quoted on 
the basis of a standard butterfat test with a price differential paid for each 1/10 
per cent variation from this standard test. In 6 of the 8 provinces in which this 
system prevails, 3 cents or 34 cents per 100 pounds is fixed as the differential 
for standard milk. In Saskatchewan and British Columbia, the differential is 
5 cents per 100 pounds for each 1/10 of a per cent change in the butterfat price 
and is more in line with present day butterfat prices. In Prince Edward Island 
and in certain centres in Saskatchewan where milk is purchased on a butterfat 
basis, this discrepancy does not occur. 


Arbitration.—While only six of the nine provinces have the power to 
arbitrate in disputes within the fluid industry, nevertheless, the price fixing and 
licensing power of all boards, in effect, enables each of them to act as a judicial 
body. 


Bonding Operations.—Most provinces (Alberta and Prince Edward Island 
excepted) require fluid milk distributors to deposit bonds with the milk control 
board. These bonds have a stabilizing effect on the industry and insure that 
distributors do not default payment to producers. The amount of the bond 
is determined by the milk control agency and may be adjusted as the need arises. 


Reports from Distributors.—All provincial boards require a periodic 
report (usually monthly) from each distributor. The type and amount of 
information varies from province to province but is used by the various boards 
as the basis for a monthly report on purchases and sales of milk and cream. 


Time of Payment.—Most boards stipulate in their regulations that pro- 
ducers must be paid by a certain date of each month. Most distributors make 
a practice of giving a statement to their suppliers when payment is made for 
milk although the regulations of the British Columbia Milk Board do not 
require that this be done. 


Notice of Termination.—The question of distributors or producers giving 
notice before terminating shipments is one that is treated in various ways by 
the provincial boards. In two provinces, Prince Edward Island and Manitoba, 
no notice need be given by the distributors to the producers, although in the case 
of Manitoba, the Milk Board must give its approval. In Ontario the distributor 
can terminate shipments by producers immediately if there is Just cause. In 
British Columbia no notice is required to cut off a shipper but a producer must 
obtain permission from the Milk Control Board before changing from one 
distributor to another. In 4 other provinces, the distributor must give shippers 
notice if he intends to stop accepting milk. 

Two boards, namely Nova Scotia and Ontario, have regulations which 
prohibit distributors from requiring producers to invest capital in the company. 

Provincial fluid milk legislation has developed within the last 15 years 
and is now accepted in all parts of Canada as a necessary feature of fluid milk 
marketing. It was in the interest of producers, distributors and consumers 
that these milk control agencies were first set up and there is much evidence that 
they are serving this purpose. 


- ees 
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REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


WILCOX, Walter W. The Farmer in the Second World War. Ames, Iowa, 
The Iowa State College Press. 1947. pp. xii + 410. 


This book records the more significant information relating to United States 
farmers and agriculture during the second World War. Canadians will be 
interested in this historical study as both the United States and Canadian 
farmers had to face and solve similar problems; although, in terms of population 
and output, a smaller country, Canada did not face the same complex, adminis- 
trative problems that her American neighbour did. 


Professor Wilcox, agricultural economist, professor, practical farmer, and 
one-time civil servant, was in a good position to write a critical history of 
United States agricultural policy in the war years, 1939 to 1945. He delved into 
both the political and economic factors leading to specific action. However, 
although the title implies that the book is about the farmer, only two chapters 
deal directly with the farmer. The remaining 21 chapters are concerned with 
the broader aspects of policy on a national level. The author discusses price 
and production policies, specific commodities, and the administrative agency, 
the United States Department of Agriculture. He describes the changes that 
have occurred in structure of the agricultural industry. He concludes that, 


“though substantial progress has been recorded in farm families’ standard of 


living and in the legislation designed to improve and stabilize incomes, the 
basic problems remained unsolved”. 


Professor Wilcox has written a good book which not only provides an. 
historical account of wartime experiences but some guidance to those who find 
themselves in the post-war period immersed in policy formulation and 
administration. 


_ BLACK, J. D., and CLAWSON, SAYRE and WILCOX. Farm Manage- 
ment. New York, The MacMillan Company. 1947. 


This textbook, having over 1,000 pages, divided into five parts, with 48 
chapters, is, in the words of the four authors, “intended primarily for use in 
the junior and senior years in agricultural colleges . . . It also assumes that the 
student will have had an elementary course in the Principles of Economics”. . . 
As pointed out in the Authors’ Preface, an effort was made to provide a textbook 
which is suited to the teaching of Farm Management in all parts of the United 
States. For Canadian students, this, in no way, detracts from the value of the 
textbook. The principles and methods of analysis are applicable to Canadian 
conditions. 


The authors, in their preface, claim that, “The outstanding characteristic of 
the treatment of Farm Management in this textbook is that the analysis is in 
terms of the farm as a whole. The economics presented is the economics of the 
farm as a firm... ”. 


Farm marketing and purchasing co-operatives in the United States have 
over five million members. This membership, however, does not represent that 
number of individual farmers because many of them belong to more than one 
co-operative. Volume of business, a better measure of size, during the 1945-46 
marketing season, reached a new peak of six billion dollars. Marketing of 
farm products constituted nearly 80 per cent of the total dollar volume 
of business. 
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NOTES 


An all-time high in trade union membership in this country was established 
in 1946. Trade union membership in Canada was almost 15 per cent higher 
than the previous record figure established in 1944, and more than 120 per cent 
above the 1938 total. 

In the years from 1939 to 1944, trade union membership increased from 
358,967 to 724,188. The year 1945 showed a reduction of about 13,000 union 
members, but 1946 recorded the greatest increase of all with total membership 
jumping from 711 117 to 831,697. Of an estimated 3,153,000 non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers, 14 years of age or more, 26-4 per cent were members 
of trade unions at the end of 1946. 

The largest percentage increase for 1946 occurred in the wood and wood 
products group where union membership rose from 49,259 to 76,959 for a gain of 
56:2 per cent. Membership in the foods group increased 46-7 per cent from 
28,464 to 41,749, while the textile group showed an increase of 18:2 per cent 
from 28,248 to 33,382. 


The United Kingdom contract price for bacon was increased on September 
1, 1947 to $29.00 per hundredweight for Grade A Wiltshires. Domestic price 
ceilings were adjusted accordingly. Part of the increase will likely be absorbed 
by packers because of increased costs. 

The Canadian Wheat Board has announced the maximum prices of flaxseed, 
sunflower seed and rape seed for the crop year 1947-1948. The maximum 
price of any grade of No. 1 Canada Western flaxseed is $5.00 per bushel, basis 
in store Fort William/Port Arthur or Vancouver. The maximum price of any 
grade of No. 1 Canada Western Sunrise Sunflower seed is six cents per pound, 
f.o.b. buyers’ receiving point, and for rape seed, it is six cents per pound 
delivered to the buyers’ receiving point. 

The Dominion Government has also announced that the price of wheat 
under the United Kingdom contract for the 1948-49 crop year will be $2.00 per 
bushel, No. 1 Northern, basis Fort William/Port Arthur. 

The price of apples (out of the 1947 crop) is to be supported by the Agricul- 
tural Prices Support Board. The reason for this action is due to the fact that 
Great Britain is not in a position this year to buy Canadian apples in the usual 
way. The loss of this export market is especially serious to Nova Scotia apple 
growers. The Prices Support Board has guaranteed a minimum average return 
of $2.25 per barrel to the grower before packing cost for all varieties and grades 
handled by the Nova Scotia Apple Marketing Board. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


In the year 1947, there was the continuation of the productive activity 
that characterized the previous six years. Canada’s population continued to 
gain in numbers through natural increase and immigration. Total output 
was greater, although unfavourable weather reduced agricultural production. 
Net national income was higher. Exports and imports expanded markedly. 
During most of the year, there were more jobs than applicants, and wage 
rates and earnings per capita rose. Prices received by farmers increased 
considerably. Retail sales expanded. On the other hand, the cost of living 
for city and farm people rose considerably. The most substantial increases, 
- in the period between January and December, 1947, were in foods, clothing 
and home furnishings. This increase in the cost of living generally absorbed 
the gains in income. 

National income.—Net national income for 1947, at $10-7 billion exceeded 
that of the preceding year. While most of this increase is due to a higher 
price level, physical output has also increased. The higher level of national 
production has been accompanied by a record volume of civilian employment. 
At the same time, average unemployment for the year has fallen to the exceed- 
ing low figure of two per cent of the labour force. 

On the basis of the ninth labour force survey (of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics) which covered the week ending November 8, 1947, it is estimated 
that employment was 4,847,000, and unemployment 87,000. Total employ- 
ment in mid-August was up to 5,008,000. Total wages, salaries, and supple- 
mentary income for the period January to September, 1947, are estimated 
at $4-4 billion, an increase of 18 per cent over the same nine-month period 
of 1946. Furthermore, employment and output have been well sustained 
throughout the full course of the year with no indication of any falling off 
as the year drew to a close. The index of industrial production in October, 
1947, was nearly 180 (1935-39100), the highest for the year and well above 
the index of 157-6 in October, 1946. 

Prices.—During the past two years, but most markedly in 1947, along 
with decontrol, a readjustment of the price structure to the realities of the 
post-war situation has been taking place. The majority of subsidies have 
been eliminated, while others have been greatly reduced, and practically all 
price ceilings have been removed. Of those remaining, most have been raised 
to reduce the wide differential between domestic prices and those obtainable 
in foreign markets. The continued inflationary pressures in the United States 
also exert a significant influence on price movements in,,Canada,-as~ higher 
prices for such basic materials as coal and steel, spread  pirougl relatad/Reators. 
of the Canadian economy. Li er \' 

Thus, in spite of a larger volume of supplies, resulting, from improved 
domestic production and higher imports, the forces of demand: have continued _ 
dominant throughout the year. As a consequence, prites pave moved steadily 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 


WHOLESALE Prices, FARM Prices AND Livine Cost INDExXEs (a) 


Commodities and 


. a Services used by Cost of Living 
Wholesale Prices 1935-39 = 100 Gaeta 


Preys : Farmers 1935-39 = 100 
oi Agricultura 935-39 =100 
Year ; Products 
935-39 = 100 
Farm Field Animal Eight Eleven oe fee 
Products | Products | Products Factors | Factors Cost - Cost sg 
(b) (c) (d) (e) (f) (g) (h) (i) 
1) ESN PANTER (RCCL EMMIS MOOS NLT NY (RU ESIE SI A vay bogey is LARIMER MRE UG Bll 8 AD 79-6 79-1 
g UN: EW ace eNO DM NT Uys NSE UN AIP GANA RR a Pata NT ae DSS SRN) al coe a eR 82-0 79-7 
7 AEN Bag RMR RR OT RU UIC HA eS YS MC RON CNDIIGY NI AS ARS CNR PR Mey LARA VS a 86-3 80-7 
5 ROY KG okie rae mem ar (SAO cota Al eR ERC SUN el Ue a SE EN OR eel ee 93-6 87-0 
a Ko Uy acum es eh ted al Mn NAD Y)| PRON He RTO) ne Dee oo ae aU pe tea Sh oe ON CR srk Stee 111-6 102-4 
FE ea ee Ghe SUN abea malic: Sig cae g Sas Modla igiel er Gravete MUL anaeOP NC) SNARE wee ORD A a 131-4 115-6 
HCN CON Ce Matin yeast DN eena tape Hed 17 Ty gan SA eNO nh eNO A eR pap le cre | ae Be a 143-0 126-5 
LOO eee ADC RU ae eet Ie Beatiee cae) AL Ana id Tal aR cee abe Se A a an a 170-7 145-4 
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(a) All index data computed by Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
(b) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Wholesale Price Index Numbers of Canadian Farm 


Products. (Mimeo). Ottawa. Nov. 1947, and Prices and Price Indexes. Nov., 1947. Wholesale prices of products of 
Canadian farms. 


(c) Ibid (b). Wholesale prices of grains, hay, tobacco and potatoes. 

(d) Ibid (b). Wholesale prices of animals and animal products. 

(e) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Agricultural Division. Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural 
Products. (Mimeo). Ottawa. Monthly. 

(f) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Stattetias, Prices Branch. Price Index Numbers of Commodities and Services Used 
by Farmers. (Mimeo). Ottawa. Jan., Apr. and Aug. Includes prices of commodities in 8 groups including farm imple- 
ments, building materials, gasoline, oil and grease, feed, fertilizer, binder twine, seed and hardware. 

() rev Oo Includes the 8 commodities indicated above plus tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates. 

id 


(i) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Prices and Price Indexes, 1913-43. Ottawa. 1945, and 
(Mimeo) Nov., 1947. 
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upward with the general wholesale price index and the cost-of-living index 
showing increases of 22 and 15 per cent, respectively, between January and 
December 1947. These buoyant market forces have been the result of both the 
enhanced demands of a full employment economy and of the accumulated 
needs that have been left unsatisfied during the six years of war. 

The urban cost-of-living index (1935-39=100) rose to 146-0 by Decem- 
ber 1, 1947. The rise in the index since December 1, 1946, was 18-9 points 
and since April, 1947, 15-4 points. The percentage increase since September 1, 
1945, was 21-8. It is anticipated that cost of living will show an increase 
in January, an increase reflecting the new prices for bacon, beef, cheese 
and eggs. 

Major policy developments during the year 1947 include the continuation 
of decontrols, the Geneva tariff agreements, and the establishment of regula- 
tions for restricting imports, designed to improve Canada’s United States 
dollar balance. 

External Trade.—In November, 1947, a long-range and a short-range 
policy of international trade were announced. The long-range policy is 
embodied in a multilateral agreement providing for reciprocal tariff reductions 
and greater opportunities for Canadian trade. Concessions secured by, and 
concessions granted by Canada, alike, cover wide fields in agriculture, other 
primary industries, and manufacturing. 

On January 1, 1948, the tariff concessions granted by Canada in the 
General Agreements in Tariffs and Trade became effective. These tariff 
concessions will be accorded to each of the 44 foreign countries to which 
Canada at present grants most-favoured-nation tariff treatment and to all 
parts of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

The Canadian concessions are set forth in Schedule V of the Agreement 
and consist of some 1,050 items, of which 590 provide for reductions in 
the most-favoured-nation tariff below existing rates, and about 460 for the 
binding or consolidation of the present most-favoured-nation rates. The 
concessions include about 100 items in the British Preferential Tariff in 
regard to which reductions are made in favour of British Commonwealth 
countries. 

A small number of items in the Canadian schedule (respecting which 
reductions were negotiated with countries that have not undertaken to bring 
their concessions into effect on January 1, 1948) are being withheld until 
such time as those countries are in the position to make their concessions 
available to Canada. 

The short-term policy—an emergency and temporary one—is designed 
to meet Canada’s shortage of United States dollars. It provides for pro- 
hibition of certain imports, and for quota restrictions in others. It curbs 
pleasure travel in the United States. A bonus is provided for additional 
gold production. An excise tax was imposed on a wide range of durable con- 
sumer goods containing a high percentage of parts or materials which are 
imported from the United States. This policy will result in higher costs for 
many consumer items. On the other side are tax reductions intended to lower 
prices of some essential goods. The effect of the import restrictions will be 
to reduce considerably the level of imports, particularly from United States. 

The prohibited list covers a wide variety of consumer goods and certain 
other articles which the government has decided can no longer be permitted 
to draw on Canada’s reserves of foreign exchange. The list includes a number 
of items of a luxury or. non-essential character. It also includes a good many 
things which are important in themselves but which are produced in Canada 
in substantial quantities and which are frequently of such a nature that their 
purchase may be postponed. 
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The value of commodities exported during the first eleven months of 1947, 
ended November, was $2-5 billion, an advance of more than 19 per cent over 
the value for the same period in 1946. Imports during the same eleven months 
in 1947 amounted to nearly $2-4 billion, an increase of over 36 per cent over 
the same eleven month total in 1946. 

Canada, for the period of discussion, had an overall favourable balance 
of trade with all countries of $161 million, compared with over $379 million 
in the eleven months of 1946. Aggregate deficit with the United States was 
$884 million, compared with $436-6 million a year earlier, and the credit balance 
with the United Kingdom, $511-8 million compared with $349-6 million. 

To meet some of the shortage in United States dollars, an agreement 
covering a line of credit of $300 million to Canada was signed on January 8, 
1948, between Canada and the United States. This loan is for the purpose 
of assisting Canada to continue importing essential machinery and equipment 
and industrial raw materials from the United States. 


Decontrol.—Although the policy of gradual removal of wartime restric- 
tions was inaugurated about two years ago, the majority of controls was kept 
in operation until the end of 1946. In the past year, however, the transition 
from wartime controls to a free market was accelerated. Developments in 
late December, 1947, and January, 1948, have led to the reimposition of some 
price controls. The Minister of Finance, on January 15, 1948, announced that 

1. Price ceilings are being reimposed on meat and on butter. 

2. The prices of certain types of fertilizers which have advanced sharply 
in Eastern Canada will be reduced by the application of mark-up controls and 
by the roll-back of certain basic chemical ingredients. 

3. Mark-up controls will be applied where necessary to imported fruits 
and vegetables. 

4. The Government will invite Parliament to extend its authority to control 
prices and rents for a further period of one year, 2.e., to March 31, 1949. 

5. Price ceilings on sugar and molasses, oils and fats, certain canned fruits 
and vegetables, primary iron and steel, tin, and residential rents will be con- 
tinued in effect until circumstances justify their removal. 

6. The Wartime Prices and Trade Board is giving consideration to 
instituting prosecutions of persons who appear to have been selling at prices 
that are higher than is ‘‘reasonable and just”. | 

The Minister, however, stated that: 


The government does not propose to return to any general system 
of overall price ceilings, but it is particularly concerned with recent 
increases in Canadian food and related costs. Many of the recent price 
increases have been no more than a necessary adjustment to higher world 
prices and cost factors. But in some instances prices at the processing 
and distribution levels have advanced more rapidly than circumstances 
justify, and there appears to be prospects of still further increases of 
this kind. 

For these reasons the government will be asking Parliament for an 
extension of its general price-controlling powers, and is taking immediate 
steps to reimpose certain specific price ceilings and mark-up controls. 
Meat price ceilings are being re-established at levels which are in line 

with the new United Kingdom contract prices, which, in turn, have recognized 
the recent advances in farmers’ feed and other costs. Beef, lamb and veal 
prices are being fixed at levels moderately above the former ceilings. 

The price of butter is being fixed on the basis of 67 cents per pound for 
wholesale solids at Montreal, and regional differentials and wholesale and 
retail mark-ups will be the same as provided for in the former Order relating 
to maximum butter prices. The last ceiling prices in June, 1947, were based 
on a 50 cents a pound price. . 
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CHANGES IN PRAIRIE AGRICULTURE, 1941-19461 
FRANK SHEFRIN 


Fewer people were on prairie farms in 1946 than in 1941. There were fewer 
but bigger farms; the value of farm capital increased, but farm indebtedness 
was reduced; ownership increased; and fewer farmers were producing more 
and were using more equipment. These are some of the facts indicated by the 
1946 census of the Prairie Provinces. 

These changes occurred under wartime conditions. Canadian (and prairie) 
agriculture in this five-year period had to adapt itself, first, to a world at war, 
and second, to a world in transition from war to peace needs. These changes 
occurred in a period when agriculture, as well as other phases of Canadian 
activity, was subjected to increased governmental administration (up to the 
end of the war in 1945), and then to an accelerated program of decontrol. 
These changes occurred in a period when the anticipated wartime demand 
for farm products was slow to materialize, then expanded very rapidly, and 
in the transition period this demand did not decline as expected, but was 
maintained at. a high level because recovery in world agriculture was retarded. 

It was during this period that prairie and other Canadian farmers were 
guided in their production programs by objectives based on war needs and 
formulated at annual Dominion-Provincial agricultural conferences. Encour- 
agement by educational campaigns, plus price increases and subsidy payments 
rather than direct regulations, were relied upon. 

As a result of wartime needs and influences during this five-year period 
total output expanded and there were changes in the pattern of production. 
In Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, there was rapid expansion in the 
livestock population. There was a shift from the growing of wheat to the 
growing of coarse grains. A greater acreage was planted in oil-bearing crops. 
After 1948, there was a movement back into wheat production. 

Adjustments in agricultural output occurred with a reduced manpower 
on the Prairies and elsewhere. At first, only surplus manpower left the farms, 
but later, essential farm labour left. The farms in Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta were among the heaviest losers. There are, however, still more 
rural than urban people on the Prairies, although the number living on farms 
and in rural areas declined considerably between 1941 and 1946. Of the 2-4 
million living on the Prairies, slightly over a million were on farms and another 
million in urban areas. The remainder lived in unincorporated villages and 
hamlets scattered through the open plains. On the whole, there were 59 thousand 
fewer people living on the Prairies in 1946 than in 1941. Nearly all of the decline 
in numbers occurred in the Province of Saskatchewan. Alberta showed a 
slight gain. 

The decline? in farm population is neither new nor peculiar to the prairie 
region. The wartime expansion of non-agricultural industries merely speeded 
up the existing movement towards towns and cities and toward industrialized 
sections of Canada, due to greater opportunities for jobs there as compared 
with the agricultural regions. War industries drew surplus manpower from 
the farms. Thousands of men and women left the prairie farms, villages, 
towns and cities, to work in the war plants in British Columbia, Ontario and 
Quebec. The shifts from agriculture, during the five years, were quite distinct, 
for there has been almost no counter-movement. 


1 Inventory taking of prairie agriculture was completed in the summer of 1946 and the balance sheet 
is now being published. The stock-taking firm was the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Their enume- 
rators visited every farm in the Prairie Provinces. They compiled information on the number of farms, 
the number of people on farms, their sex, their ages, the acreage, crops, livestock, capital value, indebted- 
ness, and many other facts. This article is based mainly on Census data and statistics published by the 
Agricultural Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. i 

2 The number of people living on farms in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta declined by about 

145,000, or nearly 13 per cent, in the period between 1941 and 1946. 
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In spite of the decline in numbers of farm people, agricultural output was 
increased during this period. This was possible because of the longer working 
day and more effective use of the manpower left on farms. Manpower controls 
were utilized under the National Selective Service policy. These controls 
included, among other things, (a) a stabilization of the farm working force 
by requiring all workers to remain in agriculture unless they received permission 
from National Selective Service officials to secure employment elsewhere, and 
by granting postponement of military training to farm workers whose services 
were essential to agriculture; (b) organized movements of farm workers who 
could be spared, temporarily, from one province to help in another province; 
(c) encouragement of greater exchange of co-operative use of local labour; (d) 
introduction of labour-saving devices; and (e) international exchange of farm 
labour with the United States. 

The 1946 Census shows that nearly 270 thousand farmers in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta farmed 117-5 million acres of land in an area 
extending from the western border of the Province of Ontario to the Rockies, 
and from the United States border as far north as the Peace River country 
in the Province of Alberta. These farmers had a capital investment in land, 
buildings, livestock, implements and machinery, valued at $2-7 billion. They 
had nearly 42 million acres of the Prairies in crop. The total livestock popu- 
lation numbered 8-1 million head, and their total poultry | population was 
counted at 28:7 million birds. 

These 270 thousand farmers owned equipment valued me $483-5 million. 
They had, among other things, 153 thousand tractors, 55 thousand trucks, and 
37,800 grain combines. Prairie farmers, in the six years, 1941 to 1946, pur- 
chased over $200 million worth of farm machinery. The number of farms, for 
example, reporting tractors increased by 32 per cent between the two census 
years, but the number of tractors on these farms increased by 36 per cent. On 
the other hand, the number of horses declined by about 28 per cent in the 
‘same period. 

Let us reduce some of this 1946 information to a single farm basis. What 
1s a farm? “A farm”, according to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, “for 
census purposes, is all the land located in one municipality which is directly 
farmed by one person conducting agricultural operations, either by his own 
labour or with the assistance of members of his household or of hired employees. 
It may consist of a single tract of land, or of a number of separate tracts held 
under different tenures. In order to be reported as a farm, such land must 
be of one acre or more in extent and have produced, in 1945, agricultural 
products to the value of $50 or more, or be under crops or employed for pasture 
in 1946.” The average size of the farm was nearly 486 acres, of which 154 
acres were under crop. The average numbers of livestock per farm were: 
five horses, 14 head of cattle, four sheep, and seven pigs. The average farm 
flock of poultry had over 100 birds. It should, however, be remembered that 
many farms have no livestock at all, and others are highly specialized enter- 
prises. The size of the average farm unit is reflected in the relatively large 
investment per farm. The average value of farm capital was $9,951 per farm, 
the largest share of which was Gnvestad in land. The farm family averaged 
nearly four persons in 1946. 

Net value of agricultural production! per farm was estimated at $3,018, 
and per capita, $811. Increased agricultural production, higher farm prices, 
and the departure of many workers out of agriculture, resulted in estimated 

1 The Agricultural Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics defines the net value of agricultural 
production as the value of agricultural production left in producers’ hands after deducting the cost of raw 
materials used in the production process. It gives consideration to only the costs of raw materials used in 
production and ezcludes such expense items as taxes, farm rent, wages paid to labour, interest charges on 


farm indebtedness and depreciation charges on buildings and machinery—items which are considered 
together with the raw material costs in determining net income. 
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farm earnings per farm and per capita being raised. Net farm income! per 
farm was $2,319, and per capita, $623. 

The size of the average farm in the Prairie Provinces has always been 
large compared with farms in other provinces. At the beginning of the twentieth 
century, an abundant supply of cheap land, well adapted to cereal production, 
was available. When such land was combined with scarce manpower throughout 
the period of settlement, and with large-scale labour-saving machinery, ,the 
result was extensive rather than intensive cultivation. Improvements in farm 
implements, especially the tractor, together with the introduction of the 
combine, intensified the trend toward mechanization in grain production, a 
trend which could be utilized to the best advantage only on the larger farms. 

Larger but fewer farms were scattered over the farmlands on the Prairies 
in 1946 than in 1941. The number of farms in the three provinces declined 
from 296,469 to 269,646, or nine per cent. The average size of the prairie 
farm was nearly 4386 acres in 1946 as compared with 405 acres in 1941. But 
few farms are average farms. Although 30 per cent of all farms in the prairies 
were between 300 and 479 acres in size, there were, at one extreme, over 16 
thousand farms having one hundred or less acres of land and, at the other 
extreme, 19 thousand farms with more than 960 acres per farm. The number of 
farms in the size group of 960 to 1,279 acres showed the greatest relative 


increase in the 1941-46 period—nine per cent. The average size of a farm in 


Saskatchewan was 473 acres. This was slightly larger than the Alberta farm 


and much larger than the Manitoba farm. 


Changes in the kind of farm produce raised on the Prairies, in the years 
between 1941 and 1946, have been notable. Wartime needs influenced the 
pattern of prairie agriculture in the period between the two census years. 
On the whole, the wartime agricultural policy was designed to bring about 
increased production of desired products as the need arose. The program 
was focused upon the land which was already under cultivation and on 
ways in which the individual farmer could use his resources to the best 
advantage in producing needed foods. Adjustments which could be made in 
production fell essentially in two categories: (a) increasing total production, (b) 
shifting the land use. Thus, during the war years, while increased output 
was the rule in all parts of the country, the most continuous expansion took 
place in the Prairie Provinces where the increase in feed grains, poultry, eggs 
and beef cattle was large and that of hogs phenomenal. The relatively greater 
increase in the West was possible because of the very considerable shift from 
wheat growing to more diversified farming. This shift was due, for the most 
part, to the lack of sufficient markets for wheat, the Wheat Acreage Reduction 
Program, and low prices for wheat during a period when the prices of live- 
stock and livestock products were rising. By 1944, because of improved 
wheat prices, there was an increase in wheat acreage and by the first quarter 
of 1945, hog production began to show a decline. 

The change in prairie agriculture was thus not fundamental or per- 
manent. By 1945, prairie farmers showed a strong tendency toward increased 
wheat growing. Better returns from the sale of wheat and barley, in relation 
to hog returns, resulted in a shift from hog production to grain production.? 


In 1946, the 270 thousand prairie farmers had 41-6 million acres planted 


to field crops, nearly nine per cent more than the 296 thousand farmers 


1 The Agricultural Division, of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, defines net farm income of farm 
operators and their families as gross income less operating expenses and depreciation charges. It represents 
payments for the managerial services of the operator, the labour of the operator and his family, together 
with interest on the capital invested in farm land, buildings, livestock and pane 

2 The impact of World War II upon prairie agriculture was not as marked as that of World War I. 
In the Prairie Provinces the acreage under wheat in 1919 was about 80 per cent greater than it had been in 
1914. The high prices of the war and immediate post-war period, together with government propaganda, 
induced a rapid extension of wheat acreage, in spite of frequently unfavourable climatic conditions. 
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had in 1941.1 Wheat, of course, was the most important crop, with about 
22-6 million acres seeded in 1946, as compared with 16 million acres in 
1943. Some of the new crops that showed a proportionately large increase 
in acreage in the five-year period were barley, peas, alfalfa, sunflower seed, 
and rape seed. 

The Province of Saskatchewan is the most important of the three Prairie 
Provinces as a producer of field crops. However, when it comes to livestock, 
Alberta is the leader. The number of cattle on farms in the three provinces 
increased between 1941 and 1946 by 19 per cent; the number of pigs declined 
by 44 per cent; and the number of hens and chickens increased by 14 per 
cent. The census data do not reflect the remarkable expansion in swine pro- 
duction that occurred on the Prairies during the war years between 1941 
and 1946, because by 1944 numbers of swine on prairie farms were on the 
decline. In the peak year, 1948, there were nearly five million hogs on 
prairie farms. | 

The Census data reveal interesting changes in the pattern of output of 
animal products on farms. In 1945, four per cent fewer cows were milked, 
and nearly 11 per cent less milk produced than in 1940. But sales of fluid 
milk and cream were higher. These gains were made at the expense of dairy 
butter and farm produced cheese. Farm sales of dairy butter and cheese 
dropped by 89 per cent and 45 per cent, respectively. Wartime subsidy policies 
were, in part, responsible for the accelerated shift in production of processed 
dairy products from the farm to the creamery and cheese factory. 


Ege production and egg sales were up considerably. The relative increase 
in sales was greater (46 per cent). Higher prices and a strong demand 
encouraged greater care in collecting and marketing eggs. 


Net value of agricultural production in the three provinces, according 
to estimates released by the Agricultural Division, of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, increased from $312-8 million in 1941 to $813-8 million in 1946. 
The latter total was slightly below the 1944 wartime high. 


Cash income during this same period, according to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, increased by about 115 per cent to $855 million. Cash income 
from sale of wheat was relatively just as important in 1946 as in 1941. In 
the in-between years, wheat was not as important a source of income. 


However, the size of the net income determines whether a farmer stays 
solvent. Net income in the years between 1941 and 1946 increased from $250 
million to $625 million. This increase is, in part, due to higher production; 
in part, due to higher prices for farm products; and, in part, due to price 
control and subsidy programs as it applied to costs of goods and services used by 
farmers. : 


The farm business on the prairies, and in Canada as a whole, even 
while responding to wartime activities, seemed to have been conservatively 
managed. Farm owner-operators on the Prairies succeeded in reducing their 
mortgage indebtedness on land and buildings to $83 million (not including 
agreements for sale), a 52 per cent reduction between 1941 and 1946. 


During the same period, the proportion of farms operated by owners 
had increased. There were fewer tenants and managers. Higher net income, 
during the war years, enabled many farmers not only to reduce indebted- 
ness, but to own their farms outright, and to add to their acreage. 


The current value of farm capital had increased from $1-9 billion in 
1941 to $2:7 billion in 1946. The largest relative increases occurred in the 


1 The proportion of occupied farm land under crop in 1936 and 1946, according to the Census, was 
about the same, 35-5 per cent and 35-4 per cent, respectively. There was a decline between 1936 and 1941 
hie Ree between 1941 and 1946. The actual acreage, however, in 1936 was 40:2 million and in 1946, 

-7 million. 
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values of buildings and farm machinery. In dollar value, the greatest total 
increase occurred in Saskatchewan, although in percentage, Manitoba showed 
the most substantial increase. 

To summarize, under the external stimulus of war demand and internal 
stimulus of domestic policies, an expansion of the industrial and agricultural 
productive capacity took place. The gross national product increased from 
$4 billion in 1938 to almost $9-5 billion in 1946. Prairie agriculture, as 
indicated in this brief article, benefited by this expansion. Many of the 
positive changes in the financial position of farmers in the three provinces 
were due to the fact that Canadian industrial capacity and manpower were 
fully utilized. 

Although the prairie farmer is financially better off now than he was 
in 1941, there is still room for improvement. Only 52 per cent of all farms 
reported owning one or more tractors; only 20 per cent reported having 
one or more trucks; and about 14 per cent reported possessing grain com- 
bines. The small proportion of farmers—four per cent—reporting ownership 
or possession of electric motors pointedly emphasizes the lack of such 
equipment. 

Farmers have said that they want more machinery. Their farm buildings 
need to be repaired, repainted or rebuilt. Farm homes lack the many facilities 
essential to the well-being of the modern farm family. The exigencies of 
hazardous weather and crop failures have not been solved. Soil conservation 
is still a big problem. The prairie economy is still subject to the vagaries 
of the international market. The prosperity of the farmer on the Prairies 
is still dependent upon a high and stable level of employment and income 
in Canada. Full employment, a high income and export trade, are prime 
factors in determining the degree of effective demand for farm products and 
the level of farm prices in Canada. 


FAMILY LIVING LEVELS MEASURED BY STANDARDIZED 
RURAL SOCIO-ECONOMIC SCALES 
MarGaret A. MAcNAUGHTON 


Consumption economics, concerned with the consumption of wealth, is 
part of the realm of economics in a broad sense analagous to the economics 
of production or distribution. Studies in the field of consumption might be 
divided into three main categories: cost of living, standard of living, and 
mode of living. 

“Cost of living is the money cost of a defined way of living, actual or 
normative.”1 This is actually the “amount spent on living” as distinguished 
from a “true cost of living” which would include home produced goods, and 
durables. Cost of living studies do not measure the content of living as 
varying degrees of efficiency cause similar costs of input to bring about 
different contents of output. 

The term standard of living is commonly used in two ways (a) the actual 
current content of the living of the group under consideration and (b) the 
living insisted upon and actively sought and therefore affecting conduct in 
various ways.” 

The actual mode or manner of living is a function of income or economic 
power and the standard of the group in question. 

Problems of consumption have been approached by many workers in 
adjacent fields, particularly sociologists, home economists and _ statisticians. 
The emphasis of research has also varied over the years, but is currently being 


1 Kyrk, Hazel. Consumption Studies. Jn Schultz, Theodore, et. al. New Research Vistas in Agri- 
Fates werk Rural Life. Chicago, University of Chicago Press. To be published shortly. 
2 Tbid. 


3 Ibid. 
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resolved around basically methodological problems, one of which is to find a 
single multiple-factor index that will measure levels of living satisfactorily. 

The first standardized multiple-factor index of socio-economic status was 
published in 1925.1 In 1928, IF. Stuart Chapin provided the first compre- 
hensive definition of socio-economic status. A. M. Leahy was another out- 
standing worker in the field. All these people, however, dealt with urban groups. 

Although in several instances these scales have been applied to rural 
populations, it was not until Sewell’s work in 19402 that a standardized 
measure for farm family socio-economic status appeared. Since then, several 
studies have appeared, including one by A. R. Mangus and Howard R. Cottam 
in 1941°, L. B. Snyder and A. H. Anderson in 19444, and Florence M. 
Edwards in 1946.° It is toward a study of these more recent rural indexes 
that this paper is directed. 

These indexes were all constructed to apply to individual families. Another 
type of scale has been developed to measure socio-economic status for groups 
of families, or counties, which has a much broader application. The two 
outstanding studies of this type, also directed to rural populations, are those 
of Morris M. Blair in 1930° and Margaret J. Hagood in 1940.7 © 

Uses of Scales.—Differences in socio-economic status among families are 
readily observed by all who study human social behaviour. Chapman and 
Sims have said: 8 


There is no need to justify any study that has as its objective the 
construction of an instrument to measure the ‘vague complex” known as 
socio-economic status. 


The uses of such an instrument are manifold. In studies of rural society, 
appraisal of the plane of living is often necessary. Social planning in agri- 
culture, education, government and other fields has become an accepted element 
of modern life. We must have some yardstick with which to measure the effect 
of any new social plan on the many phases of our mode of life. Many students, 
however, still assume that differences in socio-economic status are qualitative 
and hence not subject to measurement. 

Differences in socio-economic status so greatly influence the social behaviour 
of persons that it is necessary to control this factor in studies where other 
aspects of behaviour are being compared. Objective descriptions of home and 
district environments are helpful in rural rehabilitation programs, problems 
of child placement and juvenile delinquency. They also provide a more accurate 
focus for the direction of agricultural extension and home demonstration pro- 
jects. A nationwide scale or index could apply to delineation of areas for both 
administrative and research purposes. It could be used in relating level of living 
to migration, population pressure, and other agricultural, socio-economic and 
cultural phenomena. 


1 Chapman, C.and Sims, V.M. Evaluating Certain Equipment of The Modern Rural Home. J.of Home 
Economics 22: 1005-15. 1930. 

2 Sewell, Wm. H. The Construction and Standardization of a Scale for the Measurement of the Socio- 
Economic Status of Oklahoma Farm Families. Stillwater, Okla. Agric. and Mechan. College, Agric. Exp. 
Sta. Tech. Bul. 9. April 1940. 

3 Mangus, A. R. and Cottam, Howard R. Level of Living, Social Participation, and Adjustment of 
Ohio Farm People. Wooster, Ohio Agric. Exp. Sta. Bul. 624. Sept. 1941. 

4 Snyder, L. B. and Anderson, A. H. Determinants of Levels of Living for Farmers of Lancaster County, 
Neb. Lincoln, U. of Neb., College of Agric., Exp. Sta. Bul. 368. Sept. 1944. 

5’ Edwards, F. M. A Scale for Rating Socio-Economic Levels in Rural Western Canada. Unpublished 
M.A. Thesis. Chicago, U. of Chicago, Dept. of Sociology. Aug. 1946. The study upon which this 
thesis was based was conducted by Economics Division of the Dominion Dept. of Agriculture in co-opera- 
tion with the Provincial Governments and Universities of Alberta and Saskatchewan. A summarized 
version is published in a bulletin Farm Family Living in the Prairie Provinces. 

6 Blair, Morris M. Indices of Level of Living for Thirteen Southern States by Counties, 1930. Stillwater, 
Okla. Agric. and Mechan. College, Social Science Research Council Bul. 2. July 1939. 

7 Hagood, Margaret J. Development of a 1940 Rural-Farm Level of Living Index for Counties. Rural 
Sociology 8: 171-180. 1943. 

8’ Chapman, J. C. and Sims, V. M. The Quantitative Measurement of Certain Aspects of Socio- Economic 
Status. J.of Educ. Psychology 16: 380-90. 1925. 
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Definition of Socio-Economic Status.—The literature shows some variation 
in definition and as a result there has been conflict in the minds of the public 
as to the applicability of these scales. One of the broadest definitions has been 
given by J. S. Davies}, 

The plane of living is best evidenced by outcome rather than intake, 
by the net effects of consumption under the physical, economic and spiritual 
conditions in which consumption takes place. The various end results 
include health, productivity, satisfactions and other subjective and objective 
entities. 


Mangus and Cottam, admitting that “standard” and “level” of living 
are behaviour and “not a collection of material possessions’, go on to say 
that:* “The level of living is amputed from the possession or non-possession 
of goods, services or statuses.” 

It should be emphasized that level of lving is merely «wmputed from 
the possession or non-possession of these goods and services. The actual degree 
to which Davies’ ‘‘ends” are attained is not measured by these scales. Let 
us take, for example, one item which appears in most scales, the number of 
rooms per person. This item may be considered as indicative of the end result, 
health. However, although we may say that a family with a sufficient number 
of rooms in their home is more likely to be healthy than one living in cramped 
quarters, we cannot say with any degree of certainty that the family is healthy. 
Similarly the possession of a radio indicates a certain economic level in being 
able to purchase it, and although it is classed as a cultural possession, the degree 
of cultural attainment gained from its use cannot be gauged. We do not know 
whether the owners use the radio for jazz and soap operas or symphony and 
drama. However, we can say that there is a certain favourable indication 
merely in the fact that the family has spent money on a radio rather than 
on some other article with absolutely no cultural potentialities. 

So, we must go along with Sims when he says:3 

It is felt that the possession of the items asked for in the questions 
is indicative of some more general possession which is called the socio- 
economic status of the family. If pressed as to what is meant by socio- 
economic status, one is compelled to answer that it 1s whatever this instru- 
ment measures. This, however, is useless subterfuge. The need for some 
label which is generally interpretable is urgent. By socio-economic status 
is meant nothing more than the possession or non-possession of traits 
such as those above mentioned. If these traits are present, presumably the 
individual has, both from the cultural and economic standpoint, a more 
favourable environment than he would if these characteristics were absent. 


The definition which is used as a basis for most studies is that given 
by F. 8. Chapin, a definition in terms that may be brought to the test of 
objective facts:4 

The position that an individual or family occupies with reference to 
prevailing average standards of cultural possessions, effective income, 
material possessions, and participation in the group activities of the 
community. 

Consiruction of the Scale 

Experimental Schedule.—How are the “prevailing average standards” 
determined, and how are the items obtained for original experimental lists? 
The following quotations are most informative. Snyder and Anderson of 
Nebraska say:® 

1 Davies, J. S. en Level; Consumption Standard; Plane of Living; Standard of Living. J. of 
Marketing 6: 164. 194 

2 Mangus and ian op. cit., 

3Sims,V.M. The Measurement of Beets oeantta Status. Bloomington, IIl., Public School Publishing 
a 4 alle F.S. A Quantitative Scale for Rating the Home and Social Environment of Middle Class Families 


inan Urban Community. J.of Educ. Psychology 19: 99-111. 1928. 
5 Snyder and Anderson, op. cit., p. 4. 
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Several representative items were chosen as significant indexes of level 
of living and on those items rather than on an exhaustive tabulation of 
all aspects of rural living, this study is based. 

Sewell writes:1 

Over 200 items belseved to be reflectors of status were collected from 
sources as other studies of status, housing surveys, and opimons of students, 
home demonstration agents, extension workers and others acquainted with 
rural life. These items were carefully studied by the writer and his col- 
leagues and all items deemed peculiar to a particular area, al defined or 
confusing were discarded. 


Mangus and Cottam in similar vein add:? 


A measure was prepared by the selection of a list of items... 
the procedure was to select from a preliminary list of a large number 
of items 77 which were considered? to be the best indicators of level of 
living of farm people. 


Edwards shows little additional basis for her scale:+ 


In 1942 a descriptive study was made of levels of living in the pioneer 
areas of northern Saskatchewan. From these data, 87 items, considered 
indicative of socio-economic level were chosen to form a preliminary rating 
scale. Only items which were objectively measureable were included. 

Although Snyder and Anderson indicated perhaps what ought to be the. base 
of these indexes in an “exhaustive tabulation of all aspects of rural living,” 
it is evident that in each case there has been an a prior judgment on the part 
of the investigators as to what the “prevailing average standards” of Chapin’s 
definition are. There has been, however, an attempt to make this judgment 
one of experts by consultation with them. 


Item Validation.—The lack of external criteria available with which to 
judge these scales, has made it necessary to resort to the “somewhat dangerous 
principle of internal consistency”. ‘This principle becomes even more dangerous 
when we consider that the bases of the scales to which these statistical tests 
are to be applied were based merely on beliefs and opinions. We must clearly 
bear in mind the following basic assumptions and limitations: 


1. In our present society the status men strive for is defined largely 
in terms of income, accumulated possessions or spending habits. ‘These 
criteria of ‘success’ constitute a basic pattern of North American culture 
and must be recognized as an important means of achieving a satisfying 
life.’’6 

2. Selection of scale items must be. made from those which are easily 
available in quantitative and comparable terms. 

3. The items may be symptomatic, but there is no indication except 
general inference as to the degree to which each item is significant in 
measuring socio-economic status. 


Differentiating Capacity of Items.—There are two basic problems under- 
lying the construction of a level of living index. 


1. What items “represent” or “indicate” possession of others? These are 
commonly called ‘Indicants’”. The method used to select these has 
been described above. 


1 Sewell, op. cit., p. 20. 

2 Mangus and Cottam, op. cit., p. 10. 

3 Items considered important ey social scientists and extension workers, particularly W. Sewell . 
see basis of his scale above. 

4 Edwards, op. cit., p. 16. 

5 Chapin and Sims. The Quantitative Measurement of Certain Aspects of Socio-Economic Status. 
p. 385. 
6 Mangus and Cottam, op. cit., p. 9. 
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2. What items will differentiate family groups with respect to what they 
possess or have the use of. When a facility or service is enjoyed by 
all farmers, its value as a measure of level of living is limited. 

Several techniques for determining the differentiating capacity or validity 
of scale or test items have been developed by research students in education, 
psychology and sociology. In general, these fall into two classes. The first is 
based on the correlation of test items with an external criterion. The second 
involves the correlation of test items with the test as a whole or with an internal 
criterion. Due to lack of adequate external criteria, recent investigators have 
been forced to use the second method. 

Weighting the Scale.—Perhaps the biggest problem in scale construction 
and that which offers the greatest challenge statistically is that of determining 
how to weight the items comprising the scale to make a total score. 

Final Scale.—Now let us take a look at the four most recent scales that 
have been completed. These include Sewell’s Oklahoma study of 1940,1 Mangus 
and Cottam’s work in Ohio published in 1941,2 Snyder and Anderson’s Nebraska 
study,? and Florence Edwards’ project in Western Canada.# 

It should be pointed out that Sewell’s scale is the only one which, as it 
stands, purports to include all the aspects of Chapin’s definition:® 

The position that an individual or family occupies with reference to 
prevailing average standards of cultural possessions, effective income, 
material possessions, and participation in the group activities of the 
community. 

Even Sewell eliminated ‘“ ‘net spendable income per ammain’® because of 
the difficulty in determining this figure accurately without a detailed study 
of family budgets’”.7 Edwards excludes the phrase “effective income” from 
her definition completely, but all the other aspects purport to be covered 
in this scale. Although several items relating to social participation appeared 
in Edwards’ preliminary scale, none correlated sufficiently with total score 
to appear on her final scale. The Ohio study restricts their definition to 
“materially measurable possessions of all sorts . . . which imply activities 
that are directed toward the satisfaction of biological requirements and cultural 
and social needs”.8 Mangus and Cottam consider social adjustment and social 
participation separately from level of living, and although they are correlated 
with it, there is no attempt to combine the three factors into a single scale. 
The investigators in Nebraska consider that there are five measures of level 
of living: (1) total living values; (2) cash expenditure for living; (3) selected 
material possessions; (4) social participation; and (5) cultural possessions. 
Those included in the scale listed are 3 and 5, material and cultural possessions. 

Ideally there should be a standardized scale that could be applied nation- 
wide. An examination of the four scales under consideration readily shows 
that the representativeness of the items varies from one region to another, 
although the concept of plane of living everywhere remains the same. In Ohio, 
an indoor toilet is used as an indicant, while in Nebraska only a “sanitary 
outdoor privy” appears on the scale. Glass windows are considered significant 
in Nebraska and are not even mentioned in any other index. Similarly a good 
basement is considered essential in Edwards’ study, due to the cold climate of 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. These differences may be due to the physical setting 
of the area, or social or institutional factors. 

1 Sewell, op. cit. 

2 Mangus and Cottam, op. cit. 

3 Snyder and Anderson, op. cit. 

4 Edwards, op. cit. 

5 Chapin. op. cit., p. 99. 

6 An ‘‘Ammain’’ is a type of consumption unit developed by Sydenstricker and King. It is ‘‘the 
gross demand for articles of consumption having a total money value equal to that demanded by an 
average male in that class, at that age, when his total requirements for expense of maintenance reaches 
amaximum . 


7 Sewell, op. cit., p. 42. 
8 Mangus and Cottam, op. cit., p. 9. 
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There should also be more standardization of terminology. For example, 
all three studies presumably are getting at the same thing, yet there are three 
distinctly different phrasings for one item: “Piano or organ’, “Piano”, and 
“One or more musical instruments”. 

The Ohio study used 57 items, the Nebraska one used 44 items, Sewell’s 
Oklahoma study included 36 items, while Edwards’ Western Canada scale 
had only 27 items. Out of the total of 83 different items included in the four 
scales, only 12 appeared in all four indexes, 15 were in three scales, 15 appeared 
twice, while 40 items appeared only once in one or other of the scales. 

Sewell has developed a short form! of his farm family socio-economic 
status scale, including fourteen of the most easily obtainable items from the 
original scale. Item analysis proved that these items possess sharp diagnostic 
capacity in samples taken from Oklahoma, Kansas, and Louisiana farm popula- 
tions. The validity of the short scale was established in terms of the very 
close agreement between the measurement 2th by it and that of the 
original scale. 


Scales for Groups of Families or Counties 


These scales are limited geographically in their application because the 
population base for these scales is relatively small and local peculiarities due 
to physical, social or institutional factors bias them. The data to build a 
composite scale for the whole nation, based on individual families, at present 
is not available. 

However, using the data available, mainly that contained in the census, 
two rural indexes have been constructed for counties in the United States. 
These indexes are, however, not based on individual families but on groups 
of families. By this method, some of the errors of the other type of scale are 
minimized, being averaged out to some extent in dealing with groups of families. 

Hagood and Ducoff also underline three important facts to be kept in 
mind when considering these indexes as they differ from those based on individual 
families. 

1. That an index is not a direct measure of the actual level of living 
but only an indicant of it. 

2. That such an indicant for a county is not of the absolute degree of 
attainment of some external standard but is expressed in relation to 
the corresponding degree of attainment for a defined group (e.g., the 
average of all counties). 

3. That the description of level of living here discussed relates only to 
the average level attained by the specified residence class of the county 
and not to variations in the level.of living present among the individual 
families or persons. 

Hagood and Ducoff have set up three criteria by which to judge items 
for such a nationwide index. These are very similar to criteria which might 
be set up for the individual family scales as long as one vie in mind the 
much broader population base in this case. 

1. The component should itself indicate possession or consumption of 
goods or services particularly those which, in addition to their use 
value per se yield to the possessor a commonly associated status value. 

2. The component should represent a larger class of associated items 
indicating consumption of goods and services some of which may 
complement or enhance the utility of the chosen item, while others 
may have quite different types of utility. 

1 Sewell, William H. A Short Form of the Farm Family Socio-Economic Status Scale. Rural Sociology 


8:161-170. 1943 
2 Hagood and Ducoff. What Level of Living Indexes Measure. Amer. Sociological R. 9: 79. Feb. 


944. 
8 Ibid, p. 80. 
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y 3. The component should indicate possession or consumption of goods 
or services which are generally sought by all groups and classes of 
people; that is, the evaluation of these goods and services in the 
sense of benefits or satisfactions derived should have maximum 
universality. 

The final rural-farm index designed by Hagood! has five components, 
namely: (1) adequacy of housing space, (2) radios, (8) farm income, (4) 
late model automobiles, (5) schooling completed. 

Morris M. Blair has also developed an index of this type for the 13 
Southern States.* His farm index included automobiles, radio, telephone, and 
water piped into homes. His non-farm index by way of comparison includes: 
non-farm population; automobile; radio; per capita cost of government and 
homes with values from $38,000 to $7,500. 

The comprehensiveness of these scales is of necessity limited to the data 
available in the census, and these by no means encompass the range of 
phenomena included in the concept level of living. Neither do these charac- 
teristics have a uniform relationship to levels of living in different counties. 


Summary 


In review of some of the basic assumptions and limitations of these scales, 
as discussed in this paper, we might list the following: 

1. There is still some question as to whether or not differences in socio- 
economic status are qualitative or quantitative. 

2. Level of living is merely imputed from the possession and non- 
possession of the goods and services listed in the scales. The actual degree 
to which any “ends” or “goals” are attained is not measured. 

3. In each case there has been an a priorz judgment on the part of the 
investigators as to what the “prevailing average standards” of Chapin’s definition 
are, although in some cases a wide field of experts was consulted. 

4. Lack of external criteria by which to Judge items has forced investigators 
to fall back on methods of internal consistency to justify inclusion of items 
in the index. This assumes that the a priori judgments of the investigators - 
are an adequate expression of accepted standards, an assumption not fully 
justified nor statistically proven. 

5. Methods used to determine whether or not items differentiate between 
levels of living assume that items in the scale are distributed normally, although 
everything seems to suggest a marked skewness since low socio-economic 
status predominates. 

6. With regard to the weighting of scale items, there is no true indication 
except general inference as to the degree to which each is significant. 

7. Differences due to physical setting, social and institutional factors limit 
application of these scales beyond the areas in which they were constructed. 

8. Nationwide scales are at present very limited with respect to the 
information that is available. Census figures are the main source. 

9. It has not been proven conclusively that all the items listed in these 
scales measure a common factor. 

The definition of concepts and testing of hypotheses are carried out in 
the mature sciences through the use of appropriate instruments of observation 
and measurement. Scale constructors view their indexes as far from being 
complete or final instruments of measurement in their field. The perfection 
of such instruments can proceed only through extensive testing of tentative 
scales, and comparisons of results obtained by different techniques. Further 
application of the Edwards’ scale is being made by the Dominion Economics 
Division in a level of living study now being carried on in the provinces 


1 Hagood, op. cit., p. 172. 
2 Blair, op. cit. 
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of Alberta and Saskatchewan. Perhaps the most recent application of Sewell’s 
scale is being made in a current study in Tennessee where it is being used 
as the criterion for classifying families according to income. 

If an ideal scale could be constructed, its uses would be many and varied. 
A very good beginning has been made and although their possibilities have 
not been fully explored, even now the use of these scales in their particular 
areas gives a much broader concept of the level of living or socio-economic 
status than was available before they were constructed and the only information 
was in terms of income and expenditure. 


FARM FAMILY LIVING SURVEYS IN WESTERN CANADA, 1942-43 AND 1947 
E. P. Rep 


Farm family living in three areas of Saskatchewan and Alberta was 
examined in a survey conducted in 1942 and 1943 by the Economics Division of 
the Department of Agriculture in co-operation with the universities of those 
provinces. In the earlier year the survey covered the northern pioneer wood- 
land area of Saskatchewan and was made in connection with a study of the 
settlers’ progress. In 1943, the survey was extended to include farm families 
in two other areas: (1) an open plains area around and west of the city of 
Saskatoon and (2) the fertile park belt of west central Alberta between the 
cities. of Red Deer and Wetaskiwin. The total number of records was 622, 
almost equally divided amongst the three areas. A report on this survey entitled 
Farm Living in the Prairie Provinces! was published in March 1947. 

In June, July, and August of this year the survey was carried out again in 
the same three areas, and an attempt was made to visit the same families. 
Much the same types of information were recorded as for the initial study, 
including (1) building and farmstead rating; (2) family living expenses for a 
12-month period; (3) food habits, including home provision and an examination 
of adequacy of diet; (4) living habits, including leisure time activities in the 
family and community, and health and education data; (5) social participation 
and proximity to community facilities—stores, professional people, recreation. 
A complete farm management survey of the same farms was again carried 
out, and net income available for family living expenditure will be reported 
from the farm business analysis. In addition, information as to family allow- 
ance receipt and expenditure was obtained this year at the request of the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare, which is associated in the current survey. 
A travelling clinic, operated by the Nutrition Division of that Department, 
examined the members of a large sample of the families and recorded their 
condition as it reflected nutrition. 

A summary statement of the results of the earlier survey is as follows: 

“Farm homes were visited in regions which represent three general types 
of agricultural settlement. One is a stable mixed-farming area among the older 
settlements of Alberta. Another, on the northern fringe of Saskatchewan’s 
agriculture, is still in a pioneer phase of development. The third, located on 
the great brown soil zone, is typical of many longer-settled parts of Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta. 

“In each of these districts there were families who sustained hardships. 
In each, some families maintained a comfortable living on the farm. Generally 
speaking, however, those in the mixed-farming area of central Alberta enjoyed 
better housing, more home conveniences, and larger expenditures for living. 
Farm people in the pioneer areas were much less fortunate in these things. 
The district visited in central Saskatchewan supported levels of living between 
the two.’ 


1 By Florence M. Edwards. Ottawa, Department of Agriculture. Pub. 787. 
2 Edwards, op. cit., p. 22. 
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There was no expectation of discovering any basis for fundamentally amend- 
ing this statement when the 1947 survey was planned. Rather it was desired to 
examine each family and each area’s families after an interval of four or five 
years characterized by (1) rising prices for farm products and requirements and 
(2) the introduction of family allowances midway in the period. It is planned 
to analyse for the effect of family allowances both (1) by a statistical and 
accounting analysis of 1942-3 and 1946-7 expenditure patterns, including the 
expenditure patterns of families not receiving the allowance; and (2) by 
analysing answers to direct questions as to family allowance, its use and disposal. 

The sampling of families in 1942-43 was at random (except for not recording 
any one-person households) within each of the three areas, selected for their 
known homogeneity as to soil zone and type of farming. The objective was to 
enumerate families scattered throughout the areas, representative of nationality, 
size of family, age of parents, length of settlement, size of business, etc. 
The sample was tested against census data in respect of size of farm and house 
structure, and the results suggest that representativeness was attained.1 

For the 1947 survey it was decided to revisit all families of the first survey 
as far as would be practical. To hold the families constant and to examine for 
changes in level of living and living habits through a period of time were 
taken to be the significant considerations. The group of ‘‘survivors” was not 
supplemented by any families for which there was no 1942 or 19438 record. It 
_ was believed that, even though the sample would fall below 600 families, the 
number of records would be sufficient for reliable analysis of the kind 
contemplated. 

There was a “mortality” of 30 per cent of the earlier sample, leaving 420 
families interviewed. The “survivors” were more numerous in northern Saskat- 
chewan than in either of the other two areas. Families that had moved away, 
retired, or left farming mainly accounted for “lost” records in all areas. 
However, records were obtained from any family in which a son or widow had 
replaced the retired or deceased operator and from families who had moved 
from the original farm to another farm within the area. What these adjust- 
ments will mean in the analysis and utilization of the sample for the current 
survey is getting close attention. 

The analysis of the 1942-43 survey was based on cross-tabulations and 
expressions of percentage occurrence of facilities and characteristics. In addition 
to such published conclusions, however, there was experimental development of 
level of living scale analysis. This is a technique for scoring families according 
to their attainments in cultural possessions, material possessions, and participa- > 
tion in group activity in the community. In studies by other agencies the 
concept of effective income has sometimes been a fourth factor.2 Such scales 
are said to measure “socio-economic status’, and any one scale is at the 
present stage of development in the field, applicable only to the area in which 
the data were collected from which the scale was constructed. These areas 
have each some degree of homogeneity as to type of farming and opportunities 
for attainment in living. 

The current survey will permit further work in the development of the level 
of living scale. This will be a means of describing concisely variations in level 
of living in the three areas and of measuring the changes in the levels of living 
of farm families in the four years between the two studies. 

In the past, in most studies of farm businesses and families, it has been 
customary to attach questions on family living to the farm management schedule 


1 Edwards, F. M., Elliott, H. E., and Turnbull, H. M., Levels of Living of Farm Families 
in Representative Rural Areas of Western Canada. Unpublished report 1945. Ottawa, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. ; 

2See F. Stuart Chapin. A Quantitative Scale for Rating the House and Social Environ- 
ment of Middle Class Families in an Urban Community. J. of Psychology, Feb. 1928. 
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in order that the fiscal summary should not appear to be too impersonal a 
measure of human attainment. The Western Canadian surveys of the Canadian 
Pioneer Problems Committee in the early 1930’s did put a little more emphasis 
on the social aspects of the farm family. With the 1947 survey it is felt that 
level of living studies have attained maturity, and although a farm manage- 
ment study was conducted in the same area at the same time, it was only 
complementary to the level of living study. 


CONSUMPTION OF FOOD BY FAMILIES ON FARMS, MARITIME 
PROVINCES, 1945-46 


C. I. JoHNSTON 


In 1936 the Mixed Committee of the League of Nations on the Relation 
of Nutrition to Health, Agriculture and Economic Policy advised that govern- 
ments set up national nutrition committees, part of whose work would be to 
promote surveys to ascertain the actual consumption of food by the various 
income and occupational groups of their respective countries. Committees of 
the Canadian Council on Nutrition, which was formed in 1937, have adopted 
from time to time such resolutions as, ‘It is desirable that the nutritional 
status of rural populations be studied and that surveys be undertaken for 
this purpose as soon as possible”. In 1944, however, information as to diets 
of Canadian rural people was still so meagre that the Subcommittee on Agri- 
cultural Policy of the Advisory Committee on Reconstruction was compelled 
to describe the state of nutrition in Canada in these words, ‘“There is sufficient 
evidence of malnutrition in Canada to indicate that a greater quantity and a 
greater variety of food should be consumed. This is true for (the) city popula- 
tion and may be true for (the) farm population also”’. 

In order, (a) to determine the adequacy of the food consumed by farm 
families in general and by particular groups of them; (b) to measure the 
extent to which such families are their own food suppliers, not only because 
food is generally more healthful the nearer it is consumed to its source, but 
because home supplied food is obtained at cost to them; and, (c) to provide 
information as to the potential demand of those families for farm products of 
regions of Canada other than their own, the Economics Division of the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture collaborated with the Nutrition Division, Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare in a survey in the Maritime Provinces. 
The Provincial Departments of Agriculture and of Health in each of the three 
provinces co-operated. 

On the advice of the Survey Committee of the Canadian Council on 
Nutrition, the survey was carried on by the interview-questionnaire method 
at two seasons and by mailed questionnaire in the winter, within one year 
in each province during the period August, 1945, to August, 1946. The questions 
asked pertained to: (a) information about the family, farm and amenities, 
necessary for classifying the families; (b) quantity, source and retail value 
of all the kinds of food consumed in the week immediately prior to the report; 
and (c) food habits of individual members of the family. As the same families 
were approached at each season it was necessary to obtain information of type 
(a) only once. In compiling the data, the Economics Division has dealt with 
sections (a) and (b), while the Nutrition Division, Department of National 
Health and Welfare, has taken the responsibility for the food habits section. 

With the assistance of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics a method of 
stratified sampling was devised to provide for reports from 600 families or 
approximately 0:8 per cent of the 73,881 occupied farms of the Maritime 
Provinces as at June, 1941. Stratification was based on: farm type, presence 
of urban areas, gross farm income, national origin, school attendance, avail- 


i" 
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ability of occupations alternative to farming, and geographic position. Since 
such data were obtained from the 1941 census they applied to farms “of one 
acre or more in extent which produced in 1940, agricultural products to the 
value of $50 or more, or had been under crops or employed for pasture in 1941”. 
In Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia the areas originally designated 
were used, for the most part, but the sample within those areas was selected in 
conformity with the opinion of the local agricultural officers as to representa- 
tiveness of households defined as those “in which the main source of income 
of the family is agricultural products and the supplementary sources of income, 
fishing, forestry or other part-time employment, do not exceed one-half of 
the estimated income of the household”. Because of the above difference in 
definition of farm family used in Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia 
from that used in New Brunswick, the findings of the survey for the former 
provinces must be treated separately from those of the latter. 

The field work was under the direction of the Economics Division and 
the interviewers were members of the staffs of that Division, the Nutrition 
Division, Department of National Health and Welfare and of the Provincial 
Departments of Agriculture and Health. In the first period of field work a 
home economist of Consumer Service Section, Dominion Marketing Service, 
and in the second, the Provincial Director of Nutrition Services, Red Cross 
Society, assisted in New Brunswick. Records were obtained as follows: 


—. First Season |Second Season Third Season 


Interview Mail Interview 

Berries Va ware TelaNd ls. Vel ee eek a okey eee ee tol eaiale 93 684 89 
Nova DCL ee PE eh A ere ue ay Pa ea RoR Ue og 237 128 213 
OO RAN 8 Folio elle Panam By aid bs aa MEL ea A ee » 956 148 236 


® Including 29 supplementary records obtained by interview in May. 


The families included in the survey were classified as to geographic 
position, household composition, type of farm, level of living, national origin, 
education of operator and wife, their participation in farm and home organiza- 
tions, retail value of all the food consumed per person and per food expenditure- 
unit per week, percentage of the retail value of the food consumed by the family 
which was home produced, and percentage of the weight of food consumed 
which was home produced. The amounts of food consumed by groups classified 
as above have been tabulated, but the data presented in this article are confined 
to seasonal consumption by provinces. 

When the survey was undertaken it was intended to convert the food 


consumed to the common denominators, carbohydrate, fat, protein, minerals 


and vitamins by the use of tables of food values. The Technical Committee, 
Canadian Council on Nutrition, recommended, however, that the reduction to 


nutrients should not be made, but that the food should be classified on the 


basis of that of the studies of “Food Consumption Levels in the United States, 


Canada and the United Kingdom”. 


In the footnotes to Table 1 the times of record at the different seasons 
for the provinces are stated. The “winter” periods of Prince Edward Island 
and Nova Scotia coincided more closely than did the other seasons and rates 
of consumption in both provinces were highest in winter, of: the poultry, game 


and fish group, (high consumption of cured fish being the chief cause), fats 
and oils, pulses and nuts, tomatoes and citrus fruit (because of the large 
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quantities of canned tomatoes and juice used) and beverages.1 (On the other 
hand milk solids and potatoes were reported in lowest amounts at that season.) 


TABLE 1.—F'o0op CONSUMED PER PERSON PER WEEK BY FAMILIES ON Farms! In Prince EDWARD ISLAND 
AND Nova Scotia, SuRVEY, 1945-1946 


PouNDS PER PERSON PER WEEK 
RETAIL WEIGHT EXCEPT AS SPECIFIED 


KInp or Foop SEASON 
1 2 3 
P.E.1 N.S. P.E.L.¢ N.S4 P.E.I.e N.S.f 
lb lb lb lb. pags fe lb 
IMATE BOlIdS.. «|, <so5t Rie ere ee earae kee 1-64 1-75 1-47 1-56 1-78 1-68 
Meat, carcass weight.uioduh i loekoue ee, 2-10 1-31 1-91 2°43 1-86 1-65 
oe game and fish, edible weight.. -64 67 -72 +83 “59 -78 
er SRE GATE aE INE LUSHAN NAL Pala et Ath 83 “77 -90 73 -86 +93 
Pats and oils, fat eontentin Wels ui nk -67 62 -69 -68 -67 -63 
Sugars and syrups, sugar content........ 1-05 -94 1-05 1-18 1-09 1-06 
Potatoes and sweet-potatoes............ 7-51 5-90 4-34 4-90 5-70 6-30 
Pulses’ and nite eo wo LN aie -21 -26 +26 37 -16 -28 
Tomatoes and citrus fruit, fresh equi- 
rN Cas DORN 2 YOU a FOE PAB We Heed ID 1-16 1-64 1°55 1-81 1-16 1-68 
Gina fruit, fresh equivalent............ 4-17 2-61 3-17 3-90 2-35 2-28 
Leafy green and yellow vegetables, fresh 
Spal Or Bic iens be lary ahd at athans aren Shs 2-74 3°75 1-37 2-59 1-38 1-60 
Other vegetables, fresh equivalent. ..... 3-62 3°50 2°65 1-97 -70 1-64 
Crain products, ooh eos se Ree s 4-99 4-65 5-08 4-64 5-06 4-52 
Tea, coffee (green beans) and cocoa 
(PAW?) DEANE) 6015) Vee CCR ions -16 & -18 g -15 g 


1 Households in which the main source of income of the family is agricultural products and the supple- 
mentary sources of income, fishing, forestry or other part-time employment, do not exceed one-half of the 
estimated income of the household. 


a s Meenoan ‘ : sy USS 
ugust-October ay 
¢ February-May Not converted to forms listed. 


4d February-April 


TABLE 2.—Foop CONSUMED PER PERSON PER WEEK BY FAMILIES ON Farms? IN NEw BRUNSWICK, SURVEY, 


1945-46 
PoUNDS PER PERSON PER WEEK 
Reta WEIGHT EXCEPT 
AS SPECIFIED 
Kinp or Foop 
SEASON 

12 Qb 3° 

lb lb. lb 
SL at o'95 bs CRU a etre CPN he CPD re eu NE atm MhMh ane Tica fo iM Pa gi 1-42 1-15 1-51 
DN A ie Fg a Erie do) Ca) Oy a RL Oa EE ars Be TER UY We UY RP er ene 1-35 1-83 1-44 
Poultry; game ‘and fien, 6Gible Wweignt. .. i600. fh reset er ertees cern -65 -68 -51 
eae Meee AA A OR Es OD RUA ROU Lek vec MERON Ct aren eae A CBee UR eS -49 -57 -64 
Fate MCL Le FAG OTEEI EE Nees he ieee ae Sohal st clin) ane a aia a ad | *75 -63 -71 
Mugare ANd BYTUDS, SUMAT CONGENEI (okie Crk ore nok a aha Bae ine 4 1-05 1-16 1-12 
FPotaties and sweet-patatnee lca ae by iy Gat alee ha Case 6-55 5-91 6-89 
PRAISING 8 a Gl a iad. 6 Re he eae 34 -40 “21 
Pomatoes and citrus fruit, fresh equivalent... as cys: cosy cee sbae tanec a: 1-06 1-57 1-09 
Other fruit, fresh equivalent DTA by RTL Pee Pe ace ysl gee Pr eM Ove Tae 3-30 2-79 2-12 
Leafy, green and yellow vegetables, fresh equivalent...............00.00: 2-30 1°35 -1-94 
Other vegetables; fresh equivalent 5.) vaste evens ca.cbiidede bes eesieres. 1-69 1:72 -72 
CRE Cay TIPO OE ok Sle uli Mee Cee Ue ee CR RR ie UE Ce ane 5-14 5-29 4-85 
Tea, coffee (green beans), and'cocoa (raw beans).............cceeecceeeees +14 -16 -14 


1 Although the beverages consumed in Nova Scotia were not converted to the forms listed their 
consumption at different seasons may be compared. 

2 Of one acre or more in extent and having produced in 1940 agricultural products to the value of $50 
or more, or having been under crops or employed for.pasture in 1941 

@ September (5 records)—November. » February-April. ¢ July-August. 
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Other food groups and the periods in which their consumption was particularly 
high were: milk solids, summer in Prince Edward Island and summer-fall in 
Nova Scotia; meat, winter in Nova Scotia; eggs, spring in Nova Scotia; sugars 
and syrups, winter in Nova Scotia; potatoes, fall in Prince Edward Island and 
spring (when other vegetables were scarce) in Nova Scotia; fruit other than 
citrus, fall in Prince Edward Island and winter in Nova Scotia, (few records 
were obtained in Nova Scotia at a time when fresh fruit was in season); all 
vegetables, fall in Prince Edward Island and summer-fall in Nova Scotia. 

As twenty-one meals of any kind were treated as a person-week and as 
the Prince Edward Island interviews were made during potato harvesting in 
October when many hired helpers obtained only dinners and suppers with 
the family interviewed, when meat, potatoes and other vegetables were eaten, 
and were absent for breakfasts when those foods were not usually served, the 
rates of consumption in the first season for that province of meat, potatoes 
and other vegetables are somewhat distorted upward. 

The seasons of highest consumption in New Brunswick were: milk solids, 
summer; meat (but game was used in much larger quantity in the fall), winter; 
poultry, game and fish, winter; eggs, summer (no records were obtained in 
New Brunswick in May, one of the peak months in egg production); fats and 
oils, fall; sugars and syrups, winter (small range); potatoes, summer, (many 
old potatoes were being used at the time of the survey and possibly there 
was much waste); pulses and nuts, winter; tomatoes and citrus fruit, winter; 
other fruit, fall; leafy, green and yellow vegetables, fall; other vegetables, winter 
and fall; grain products, winter and fall; beverages, winter. 

Generally, the rates of consumption of the foods producible on farms, 
such as milk, meat, eggs, vegetables and fruit, were used in greatest quantity 
at the season of their greatest production, showing a considerable dependence 
on home produced foods. This was true for the sample of farms in New Bruns- 
wick, even though they represented less “real” farms than did the sample in 
the other two provinces. 

Although consumption was higher in winter than in the other seasons, 
whether spring, summer or fall, of approximately half the food groups, in a 
number, even in those heat-providing foods such as fats, sugars and grains, 
the range in consumption was small, and availability of certain foods was on 
the whole a stronger influence in seasonal consumption than was temperature. 


CANADIAN AGRICULTURAL PROGRAM FOR 194381 


During the first week in December officials of the Department of Agri- 
culture and other Dominion Government Departments met in Ottawa with 
representatives of the Provincial Departments of Agriculture and the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture to discuss the Canadian Agricultural Program for 1948. 

In reports presented at the Conference, a high level of employment and 
income in Canada was anticipated for the coming year, with a strong domestic 
demand for most farm products. Early in January the revised contracts with 
the United Kingdom for livestock and livestock products were announced. 
In general these were revised downward in quantity to take into consideration 
the lower supplies that were expected to be available for export in 1948. The 
contract prices of these products have been increased over those in effect in 
1947. These contracts, along with the wheat contract, assure a steady export 
demand through 1948 for the main agricultural products of which Canada 
has exportable surpluses. 

At the Conference it was decided that the balance of production arrived 
at in Canadian agriculture in 1947 should be maintained in 1948. 


1 Summary prepared by John A. Dawson. 
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In regard to the 1948 field crop program, opinions expressed at the Con- 
ference indicated that farmers might well plan on the basis of 1947 production. 
Consideration, however, should be given to the fact that in eastern Canada 
the 1947 planting of coarse grains was greatly hampered by unseasonable 
weather. In view of this, increased acreages of these grains in eastern Canada 
may reasonably be anticipated. The quantity of wheat from the 1948 crop 
to be shipped under the United Kingdom contract is 140 million bushels as 
compared with 160 million bushels from the 1947 crop. The contract price 
for the 1948-49 shipments was increased from the present prite of $1.55. to 
$2.00 per bushel (basis in store Fort William). 

There has been a general decline in total meat production from the record 
level of 1944 and it is estimated that the 1948 production will be slightly below 
that of 1947. The quantity of pork products available for export is expected 
to decline in 1948. As a result, the quantity of bacon contracted for in 1948 
with the United Kingdom has been revised downward to 195 million pounds 
and the price increased to $36 from the 1947 price of $29 per 100 pounds 
for Grade A Wiltshire sides. During 1948 increased quantities of beef are likely 
to be available for export. The quantity to be shipped during 1948 is estimated 
at 45 million pounds. The prices are increased, with 100 pounds of Red Brand 
beef bringing $27.50 in 1948 as compared with $24.25 in 1947. 

In 1947 production of all dairy products was above the 1985-39 average 
level with the exception of cheddar cheese, which reached a high point in 
1945 and has since been decreasing. The uptrend in creamery butter production 
is expected to continue in 1948, while a further decline in cheese production 
is anticipated. The quantity of cheese contracted for with the United Kingdom 
has been lowered to 50 million pounds, while the price has been increased from 
25 cents to 30 cents per pound. 


The 1948 egg production will likely be close to me 1947 level and sufficient 
to supply the domestic market and, in addition, 80 million dozen to fill the 
1948 United Kingdom contract. The prices are to increase 5 cents a dozen 
over the 1947 spring price and 34 cents a dozen over the 1947 fall price. 

In general other agricultural production in Canada was sufficient in 1947 
to supply the demand without creating surpluses. However, in some particular 
cases, such as soybeans and husking corn, the production should be increased 
in order to lessen the dependence on imports from the United States. 

With a strong demand and higher prices for many Canadian farm products 
in 1948, the gross farm income will likely be above that of 1947. However, 
higher operating expenditures are also anticipated. The fertilizer prices quoted 
for the spring of 1948 by the companies are considerably above the 1947 level. 
The supply in Canada of most fertilizers is likely to be sufficient, although 
there may be some shortage of 11-48 ammonium phosphate in western Canada. 
The livestock farmer will be affected by the increase in feed grain prices since 
the ceilings were removed in October, 1947. In regard to farm machinery, 
there is still a wide gap throughout the world between supply and demand. 
However, the situation has improved during 1947 and increased supplies are 
expected to be available in this country in 1948. The Dominion-Provincial 
Farm Labour Agreements, which have been in effect since 1942, will be con- 
tinued in 1948. These agreements will assist in making available an adequate 
farm labour supply during the coming year. 


7 
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REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
KELLEY, Truman Lee, Fundamentals of Statistics 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard University Press. 1947. pp. XVI + 755 


In the words of the author, “the endeavour herein has been to place a great 
emphasis upon the logic and principles underlying the statistical study of 
phenomena, to provide, in the early chapters, such basic issues as will integrate 
thoughtful and investigative moods with statistical processes, and, in the later 
chapters, to give such treatment of modern processes ‘as is required in handling 
many experimental situations and as will open to the reader the wealth of 
thought in current statistical literature”. In the opinion of this reviewer, the 
author has succeeded in his endeavour to emphasize the logic and principles 
underlying statistical study. This aspect of statistics, which is too often 
neglected in both elementary and advanced textbooks, is of vital importance 
if statistical analysis as a tool is to perform its functions properly. These 
functions are stated as: (1) descriptive; (2) enabling analysis in harmony 
with hypothesis; and (3) suggesting further analysis by the nature of the 
basic data. 

The author has organized the contents of his textbook along the lines 
of these functions. Early chapters are concerned with such methods of 
description as the preparation of charts and tables, and measures of variability 
and central tendencies. A chapter is devoted to the normal distribution, its 
description, the circumstances under which it exists and its place in statistical 
analysis. Succeeding chapters deal with the statistics of attributes, correla- 
tion and sundry statistical issues and procedures. In the chapter entitled 
“Mathematics, the Mentor of Statistical Ingenuity” numerous series, theorems 
and techniques are set out which are of value in advanced analysis. 

This volume is a contribution which should be a must reference for 
college students and will be a valuable addition to the lhbrary of the research 
worker, 


KIRK, Dudley. Europe's Population in the Interwar Years 


Princeton, NJ., Princeton University Press. Series of League of Nations Publications, 
Economic and Financial, 1946. If A. 8. p. XII + 3803 (11 Chapters, 5 appendices, 19 
tables, 52 maps and charts). 


This study draws together in a single volume a synthesis of the major 
facts appearing in census and vital statistics of the 27 European countries 
existing in the inter-war period. This statistical synthesis serves as the basis 
for an analysis of the major demographic trends and their close casual con- 
nection with the underlying forces of cultural change in modern Europe. 
This study views Europe in a single stream of development transcending many 
of the more devious political and ethnic conflicts. As the author points out 
in his introduction, “the objective of the present study is no less to present 
data than to indicate their significance in a logical structure”. 

The chapter headings indicate the breadth and scope of the discussion: 
Population Distribution; Population Change; The Balance of Births and 
Deaths; Overseas Migration; International Migration within Europe; Internal 
Migration; The Balance of Migration and Migration as a Factor in Population 
Growth; Social and Economic Development; Ethnic Diversity; EKurope’s Popu- 
lation in a Changing World. 
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THE STATISTICS REPORT ON THE OCCURRENCE OF NON-FATAL ACCIDENTS 
AND FIRES ON CANADIAN FARMS* 


This report consists of two parts. One part deals with farm accidents 
and the other part with farm fires. 


Farm Accidents.—This survey was confined to non-fatal accidents involving 
the loss to the injured person of one day or more of regular activity. An 
estimated 37,200 farm accidents occurred in all Canada during the year, involv- 
ing the loss of over one million man days. 

The greatest number of accidents occurred in the Prairie Provinces and 
the relative frequency of farm accidents is greatest there, while Quebec is 
relatively the safest region. From the point of view of agricultural production, 
the accidental injury of persons of working age is more serious than accidents 
which happen to either young people or old people. Almost one-third of all 
farm accident victims were between the ages of 25 and 44. 

When a classification of accidents was made on the basis of cause, the 
most common cause was found to be falling. Horses were also the cause of 
numerous accidents. Accidents resulting in injuries by cutting, piercing or 
crushing which would be associated with agricultural machinery, are rela- 
tively high for the age group, 20 to 44. Although the causes of accidents vary 
somewhat between regions, the distribution shows a rather remarkable stability. 
Most accidents of all types occurred in the field rather than in the farm- 
yard or buildings. 

The month of May showed the greatest frequency of accidents. 

The importance of farm accidents depends on their seriousness, measured 
by the physical incapacity resulting from them rather than their mere number. 
Only 6-7 per cent of the accidents studied resulted in any permanent incapacity. 
The heads of households sustained fewer accidents than others on the farm 
but relatively more of those accidents which resulted in permanent total 
disability. Another measure of the seriousness of farm ‘accidents is the loss 
of time from the regular activities of the injured persons. These farm accidents 
caused an estimated loss of time from productive agricultural work sub- 
stantially in excess of one million man days. 

Farm Fires.—There were some 8,000 farm fires in Canada in the period 
June 1, 1946, to June 1, 1947. As with farm accidents, the Prairie Provinces 
have the greatest number of farm fires. Heating and cooking equipment caused 
23-8 per cent of the fires. Information was collected on the value of the 
property destroyed in farm fires. It was shown that the loss was great and that 
a relatively small portion, 36:8 per cent, was covered by insurance. The total 
value of property destroyed was $10-3 million. 


1 In response to a request from the Deputy Minister of Agriculture, the Sampling Unit of the Centra 
Research and Development Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics conducted a sample survey 
beginning in June, 1947, to determine the frequency of non-fatal accidents and fires on farms. ‘The number 
of farm interviews was 11,051, something less than 2 per cent of the total. The questions relating to farm 
accidents referred to all persons who either lived or worked on the sample farms during the year June Ist, 
1946 to June Ist, 1947. Summarized by J. M. Gray, Economics Division, Department of Agriculture. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The domestic and foreign demand for Canadian agricultural products is 
expected to remain strong throughout 1948. The strength of the domestic 
demand is reflected in incomes of industrial workers—their ability to buy the 
goods they require or want. In the same way, the strength of the foreign 
demand is closely related to the ability of people of other countries to pay for 
Canadian products. A continued high level of investment during 1948 in new 
construction, machinery and equipment may be expected to maintain domestic 
employment and wages at high levels. 

The European Recovery Program of the United States provides for finan- 
cial assistance to various European countries as well as to China over the next 
43 years. During the first year, more than $6 billion is to be made available 
for the purchase of supplies which are necessary for the re-establishment of the 
receiving countries on a sound economic basis. Through this program, Canada 
may expect to find an outlet for agricultural and manufactured products which 
are surplus to domestic requirements. 

Agricultural Legislation and Policy.—Amendments to several Acts which 
are of direct interest to Canadian farmers have recently been passed by 
Parliament. . 

The Farm Improvements Loans Act, 1944, provided for Government 
guarantees to banks making loans to farmers for the purpose of financing farm 
improvements during the three-year period ending February 29, 1948. An 
amendment dated February 24, 1948, extends the operation of the Act for a 
further three years. 

The Agricultural Products Act, 1947, extended for a period of one year 
the Government’s wartime authority to enter into bulk purchase agreements 
with the Government of any country and to enter into contracts for storing 
or processing agricultural products. An amendment dated March, 1948, 
extended this Act to March 31, 1949. 

The Canadian Wheat Board Act, 1935, was amended in March, 1948, to 
make provision for increasing the fixed minimum price of $1.35 per bushel 
payable to producers selling and delivering wheat to the Board, and to adjust 
payments to producers who have delivered wheat prior to such increases in 
order to equalize the amounts received. An increase of 20 cents per bushel on 
all wheat has been announced and will be paid on all wheat delivered between 
August 1, 1945 and March 31, 1948. This will augment the income of prairie 
farmers by $158 million. Provision was also made for extending the Board’s 
control of interprovincial movements of wheat to include wheat products. This 
amendment also provided for the extension of the Board’s operations to include 
oats, oat products, barley and barley products. 

An International Wheat Agreement was signed by 36 nations, including 
Canada, early in March. This five-year pact provides for a ceiling of $2.00 
per bushel and a floor of $1.50 per bushel for the crop year 1948-49, declining 
to $1.10 per bushel for the crop year 1952-53. Each of the signing countries 
has been allotted a quota for export or for import. Canada, the United States 
and Australia agreed to supply 500 million bushels annually. 

10988—1 | 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 
WHOLESALE Prices, FARM PRICES AND Livina Cost INDEXES (a) 


Commodities and 


. ay Services used b Cost of Living 
Wholesale Prices 1935-39 = 100 Farm Prices cama aping ony 1935-39 — 100 
Wonk of Agricultural 1935-39 = 100 
. : eer 
935-39 =1 
Animal Hight Eleven Bate 
Products Factors | Factors C Murs, 
(d) (e) (f) (g) (h) 
BOIS enue ai: Sek ecu htes a ath Pala lade svelte beter Pio talletarahe oxtohcrerpratecatete tan adele Aerac ens haan ire Pape EA atid inet At RCH aOR ea 79-6 
5 EARN VALE ECO PRIA AH UGS IMMA Be UCU S PLACA, RMS IROUAMAL RRR HARE CAE MENS Gh Bb MIRAE 82-0 
Ce ere rue TRIAL TB CUNT CRM ea Wa Fara Qccnra Mate aL Urn elite Maen UE TEGO aa are TRADER save 86-3 
LAUT RSE ERE, OORT ay A SPU NAR NRK RLS PREV ERC GA NY SPA IRA US IIS a TM DN) TU A eo 93-6 
DOT Fas Ais occlu cic ei wpatcsa wi sem oilel alee te Wistol ebetilaLe tte: e orf greoaintb aL VON GISM TC aaiT c LLUHAta KVL RSP Liar eu ae 111-6 
WAY) RSS EAR RED NAGEL VS aRSRE A TPA UA he Go a TA UAT aie ACA Ne Wea ale VARS TO Al aa ae 131-4 
JRE BRUNI ASS SEBO an) TEE Srna BUR eiD soso lerieblatohelell ohetavestalie cehet etal Pratast ows ule nts enO enero nina taliave tere care itataremeee aieper aL 143-0 
BZ isa elie s AS ie eite relate Gia aula bieColaie's eihake Wildl ale Wine cok are WAURICyRI) REML SHY e Pataniey A Se1-( 0 abr MR MLV etary 170-7 
DE Mca NTA VT eSB SC BIR MUAH ACUMEN Ave OB aie a Le nts Mea AA evel A RU MERU Ua Bah MCURD aE oe 189-5 
Re silts Ue a aGe Wok alk Wheelie Ce melceKG Liane et ae Chale leit QiRaPUna tats any 126-9 133-2 127-5 
BOO aN cai Abe We ietals hele OT clele wR ince lan Me ene a Nt a 8h wall le ula ov tation 118-7 128-7 127-9 
DAZ: ON RDA NS RAT CU RU EN al PPL SUES (MUMS Se BUC MN Shuai ANDIE 122-5 132-6 125-1 
1 SS TRIN AE TRC AAC CURED RAR BS AAR BP Bed CRSA ac hi ad 124-3 131-8 123-6 
Mt. A ee i Re UD Ae | PERRI LAA Yh 120-6 129-3 120-9 
Lyf SO SDN 5 Wy ES SON OKIE eh aI DN 120-9 130-1 119-5 
ee UALR ee ps ee AG SEND At AN Eat 119-4 128-2 118-3 
POO seule us YET RO) ESO NET ATY fea 118-4 127-5 117-4 
MOBO ls Sivallsiets 193*3)\\ BP Adeuak cae bie sare 105-7 116:3 113-7 
Li GG ee OAT a teaviue eigen 91-8 100-8 103-7 
BOS Reiss bc eiea TOs Gare aor em oos me 88-7 93-4 97-7 
LOSS ee ean Tee nt EY AS SDA 88-4 90-0 95-7 
1 st SMR Ba be Man DAR MA NN Say 96-8 96-0 97-8 
8 ET RS 94-1 88-0 95-6 96-0 97-9 
BOSC vie aisle die aia 93-7 96-9 98-4 98-0 98-3 
12 Oe 106-0 119-7 108-5 105-4 102-9 
LOSS ieee aw 104-8 105-0 101-1 101-5 102-0 
MESO ci se 101°5 91-8 96-1 99-1 99-5 
1940 ee 106-7 96-8 102-3 105-8 108-6 
TOE eis sinie 124-4 110-2 108-2 114-2 114-2 
SOAS WC asiniegesy 144-6 133-1 119-7 128-1 119-2 
MES toe te avers ts 161-8 157-8 122-4 136-0 121-7 
eC GRA a 166-1 172-3 125-7 139-9 122-8 
19GB le! 170-2 180-7 125-5 142-6 123-2 
L946 ra, 181-2 192-3 127-6 146-3 127-1 
1047 aL 200-2 203-7 138-3 157-4 138-3 
PR shoe aic slanla 192-3 194-6 130-4 148-1 132-2 
Pepi. 193-7 LSS AT UR EANT NV ES, BEC STEM A HAUL DE EVN 8 
Bare iy 194-7 LOG tabs CAPA Gee Cle ae eke etal eee 
ADP aed 197-3 198-2 138-5 158-3 136-1 
ES RR 198-4 BOO Pee ee wilh aly Bar UU FN gle ean 
PONG a aie 199-8 Pia 2 I DELP NEA ay EMI RPA LG I Pa 
POLY aes vanes . : 197-5 SOB AO Oe Ue Ce oe 
TRIE bs alle a's : . 199-8 204-8 145-9 165-8 146-5 
PIODG! Saw sin ahora : 205-9 OA Meee Ws ale puleiete sis ive eearee meter 
Deters eee ie 202-9 700 SE AN RANT DUNES HOEY UES e RCAC U eta bob, CUA (O/H Ty) AN 
NOV ies ee. 204-4 PE hue Dalanabis batae aidin\alahamelue aintenennee 
Beary wea 216-1 PARTE A DIAS Tush aise etl AGE Deira BRON deel 
1948 
4 Fs Re 238-8 232-0 167-5 177-3 155-2 
HOD ae se ee 238-4 VST A ERAN ai eR AE OYE FEST FUN or 
Mar nt aie! 240-9 232-2 


eee eerecererfpesrseece score sie eee eoseese 


(a) All index data computed by Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Wholesale Price Index Numbers of Canadian Farm 
Bbooet pe ae | Ottawa. Mar. 1948, and Prices and Price Indezes. Mar., 1948. Wholesale prices of products of 
anadian 

(c) Ibid (b). Wholesale prices of grains, hay, tobacco and potatoes. 

(d) Ibid (b). Wholesale prices of animals and animal products. 

(e) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Agricultural Division. Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural 
Products. (Mimeo). Ottawa. Monthly. 

(f) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Price Index Numbers of Commodities and Services Used 
by Farmers. (Mimeo). Ottawa. Jan., Apr. and Aug. Includes prices of commodities in 8 groups including farm imple- 
ments, building materials, gasoline, oil and grease, feed, fertilizer, binder twine, seed and hardware. 

(g) Ibi Mase @ Includes the 8 commodities indicated above plus tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates. 


Hae Guan) Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Prices and Price Indezes, 1913-48. Ottawa. 1945, and 
(Mimeo) Mar., 1948. 
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FARM INCOME: CASH AND NET! 
FRANK SHEFRIN 


Cash income received by Canadian farmers from the sale of farm products 
in 1947 totalled an estimated $2-0 billion?. Net farm income for the same year 
was $1-26 billion. This is an increase in cash income of 199 per cent since 
1938, and 225-4 per cent in net income for the same period. Higher farm prices, 
increased marketings, and, to some extent, expanded agricultural production, 
resulted in this greater farm income. 

The significance of farm income in relation to the financial structure of the 
farm lies in the fact that changes in farm income alter the financial structure. 
In turn, the financial structure helps to determine farm income through its 
influence on the ability of farmers to adjust their operations to changing 
conditions of demand and cost. The significance of farm income, in relation to 
the level of living, is apparent. 

Cash farm income estimates are based on reports of marketings and prices 
received by farmers for the principal farm products. ‘These estimates include 
the amounts paid on account of wheat participation certificates, the oats and 
barley equalization payments, and those Dominion and Provincial government 
payments which farmers receive as subsidies to prices. Payments made under 
the Wheat Acreage Reduction Act, the Prairie Farm Assistance Act, and the 
Prairie Farm Income Payments Scheme are not included with cash income 
from the sale of farm products but are included in the totals in the year in which 
payment is made under the heading Supplementary Payments. Relief, drought, 
and other types of assistance payments are not shown in totals for the years 
prior to 1941. 

Net income of farm operators is the result of prices and output, minus 
expenses. The Agricultural Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics defines 
net farm income of farm operators and their families as gross income less operat- 
ing expenses and depreciation charges. It represents payments for the managerial 
services of the operator, the labour of the operator and his family, together with 
interest on the capital invested in farm land, buildings, livestock and equipment. 

Net income of farm operators from farming operations, however, does not 
represent the total net income accruing to persons on farms because it does not 
include estimates of non-farm income received by farmers; nor does it include 
all income arising in agriculture, in that estimates of net farm rent and interest 
payments on farm indebtedness, which may be received by persons on farms, 
are not included. It does not include the income of farm labourers who may be 
- living permanently on the farm. 

A review of Table 1 shows that cash farm income ranged near the billion 
dollar mark in the latter half of the twenties, contracted most markedly in 
the early thirties, and increased rather slowly during the remaining years of the 
nineteen thirties. It was not until 1942 that cash farm income exceeded the 
1928 high of $1,064 million. 

Measured in terms of cash income, Ontario and Saskatchewan are the most 
important agricultural provinces in Canada. However, the Province of Saskat- 
chewan is dependent mainly on a single crop—wheat—and is, therefore, subject 
to a greater degree of income instability than Ontario. 

Canada’s agricultural resources are varied. Her farmers obtain a liveli- 
hood from the sale of a large number of farm products. The importance of these 
products varies from region to region. From the day Canada became an important 
exporter of agricultural produce, wheat has been a major source of income. 

1 The Agricultural Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has been publishing 
information on cash farm income since 1926, and on net farm income since 1938 This basic 
information is being utilized in this article to trace changes, sources, and stability of farm 
Sede tiie includes supplementary payments of $11-6 million made under the Wheat Acreage 


Sasunsecath Act. the Prairie Farm Assistance Act, and the Pairie Farm Income Payments 
cheme. 
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However, since 1926, the first year that adequate information on cash income 
is available, wheat and all grains became relatively less important as a source 
of cash income. Livestock, fruits and vegetables, in turn, became more import- 
ant. ‘Thus, in 1926, the sale of wheat provided nearly 44 per cent of all the 
cash income; by 1946, the percentage was down to 22 per cent. The sale of all 
livestock products provided nearly 38 per cent of the cash income in 1926, and 
was up to 55 per cent in 1946. These percentages vary from year to year, 
depending on output of all commodities, and on demand for specific crops. 


Wartime Changes.—Changes in the wartime agricultural production pat- 
tern, changes in the nature and volume of domestic and export demand, and 
changes in farm prices, resulted in significant increases in cash income and net 
income secured by Canadian farmers from the sale of farm products since 1938. 

Cash farm income in Canada increased 157 per cent between 1938 and 
1945; net income in the same period increased by 153 per cent. The wartime 
peak year was 1944, at which time cash income totalled $1-8 billion. Cash and 
net farm income increased more than prices received by farmers, and more 
than wholesale prices of all commodities during this period. 

The major factors responsible for the wartime increase in farm income 
are: (1) the rapid rise in consumer incomes—total disposable income increased 
by 109 per cent between 1938 and 1945; (2) the increase in domestic demand 
for farm products—the per capita consumption by weight of all foods increased 
by 16 per cent between the pre-war period, 1935-39, and 1944, and national 
expenditures on foodstuffs increased by 105 per cent between 1938 and 1945; 
(3) the marked expansion in total exports—the total value of exports of Cana- 
dian farm produce increased by 324 per cent between 1938 and 1945; (4) the 
increase in agricultural output and volume of sales. 

Sharp increases in farm income from the sale of livestock and livestock 
products contributed largely to the greater aggregate cash income in the years 
1940 to 1948, inclusive. By 1945, and in the following years, grains became a 
more important factor. 

This increased flow of funds into agriculture; as a consequence of wartime 
circumstances, has been general, but the degree of variation between the levels 
of 1988 and 1945 has not been uniform by agricultural areas or by provinces. 
The Provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba showed the greatest relative 
increase in cash income; Nova Scotia, the least. With the exception of the year 
1944, the Province of Ontario showed the largest cash farm income, Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta ranking second and third. 

The fact that cash farm income in 1946 was 85 per cent higher than in 1926 
requires a few qualifying remarks. Cash income has increased considerably, 
but according to available census data the number of farms increased by only 
three per cent between 1921 and 1941, and the number of people on farms has 
declined between 1931 and 1941. Accordingly, returns to the farm and to the 
individual are higher!. On the other hand, the need for a higher cash income 
has increased considerably. In the first place, agricultural income is divided 
among several groups. These include hired labourers, the holders of mortgages 
on farm property who receive interest payments, and landlords; the remainder, 
which goes to the farm operators, is the return for management, operators’ 
labour, capital, and for the labour of farm families. In the second place, tech- 
nological developments have stimulated commercialization in agriculture, with 
resultant increased flow of income into and out of the industry. Mechanization 
of agriculture increased the total investment in equipment on farms, compared 
with the investment that would be required if horse operations had been 


1 The most recent estimate of per farm and per capita cash income from the sale of farm 
products is for the three Prairie Provinces. We will use only Manitoba as an illustration. 
In 1936, the per farm cash income was $817, and the per capita, $181. By 1946, per farm 
cash income was $3,151, and per capita, $736. There are no net income figures available for 
the same period. The Provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta show the same trend, 
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TaBLe 1.—CasH INCOME FROM THE SALE oF Farm Propucts, CANADA AND PRovINczs,! 
CALENDAR YEARS 1926-1947 


Year Canada pz | N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. 


(Million dollars) 
7 OO mR 958 8 14 16 96 255 90 291 163 25 
p72 war ei eas io 934 8 15 14 96 253 80 271 170 27 
ee Meth. es 1,064 8 16 13 107 269 83 322 214 32 
DOs Rasa is nies 927 8 16 13 102 265 74 245 171 32 
CTS A ECR A Ba ie te 632 7 16 13 83 yaw | 48 122 95 30 
oS en OE ee ape 445 4 13 9 62 164 31 71 71 21 
DOS sass © Shinn’ 384 3 10 7 48 123 29 78 69 18 
TOS ae eae ¢ - 397 3 13 a 48 129 32 77 69 19 
VOSS es ze Fo es 485 4 13 9 60 146 43 93 95 21 
Bore iss, Boe WN 512 4 14 9 65 155 36 109 99 22 
LOB Ay ei stale 3/0 578 5 14 10 72 185 47 126 95 23 
POAT AES ees 646 6 18 12 86 216 75 84 122 27 
AGB rates oye s 665 9) 18 11 90 219 65 93 134 29 
WSO ian te | Cae 723 7 13 12 102 218 65 158 120 28 
TORO heh 766 ¥ 17 16 121 234 65 151 127 29 
AES DA ROE SNe 914 9 20 19 145 287 82 162 154 37 
EOt sr ae eres. 1,101 11 22 25 174 356 103 196 169 - 45 
WOR AS oP st 1,410 14 26 ol 200 386 146 328 220 38 
io! a ae 1,829 14 28 33 223 405 177 544 338 68 
ROE eal. aka. 1, 694 16 aS TONS 236 453 153 410 288 75 
TES otis ae tik: 1,753 17 34 36 252 473 171 399 285 86 


LL Pee 1,990 19 33 38 296 546 186 434 345 93 


Source: Cash Income from Sale of Farm Products. Agricultural Division, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

1 Does not include Supplementary Government Payments made under Prairie Farm Assistance Act, 
Prairie Farm Income Payments Scheme and Wheat Acreage Reduction Act. 


maintained. Operating costs involving expenditures on feed, gasoline, oil, spare 
parts, and fertilizer, result in greater and more continuous cash outlay. 

Numerous functions or activities which were at one time an integral part 
of the farm enterprise are now carried on in populated centres. Many of the 
operations of processing and marketing of farm products have been taken over 
by specialized agencies. There has been, for example, a shift in the manufacture 
of butter, a function which has come to be performed very largely by commercial 
agencies rather than on farms. Much of the hauling, once done by farmers 
themselves, is now done by commercial truckers. These shifts emphasize the 
need for a greater cash outlay on the part of the farmer. 

Household living cash expenditures have also increased considerably. 
Farmers have become less self-sufficient. More commercially prepared foodstuffs 
are being bought. The mail order store and catalogue have been supplanting 
the farm handicraft industry. 


TasBLE 2.—Net INcoME oF FARM OPERATORS FROM FARMING OPERATIONS, CANADA AND PROVINCES 
CALENDAR YEARS 1938-1947 


PEL. | N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man.t Alta! | B.C. 


Year Canada! Sask.} 
(Million dollars) 
1 [Unt Ns @ Sa 387 3 14 rj 69 137 35 26 81 15 
TO oe oe cl ee 484 4 9 9 82 135 37 118 76 14 
TOSOR SES odes 529 5 12 11 96 142 45 109 94 15 
SOA epee 597 5 10 13 111 185 58 104 88 23 
POAT ae, Ores: 1, 104 9 12 20 142 274 107 302 209 29 
ona ear an 990 10 19 27 174 252 115 210 142 41 
I FON Oe a a 1, 240 9 18 25 179 289 115 364 200 4] 
OAD Rad he Tl 981 jl 16 24 177 318 78 184. 122 ait 
PO4Ge ihe. ee. 1,161 10 23 27 211 333 104 229 170 54 
BOGS eg. Gb 1,260 11 19 28 211 343 119 273 203 53 


Sourcs: Net Income of Farm Operators from Farming Operations, Canada, 1938 to 1945, and March, 
1948. Agricultural Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
1 Includes Supplementary Payments (P.F.A., P.F.I., W.A.R.), 1939-1947. 


Distribution of Income.—Variations in the distribution of income within 
agriculture, as in other parts of the economy, are wide. Little information, 
however, is available as to the distribution of cash or net income among farmers. 
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The totals are available and average per farm or per capita can be estimated. 
But there are no data as to the number of farmers in Canada having, for 
example, a cash farm income of $2,500 or $5,000, or a net farm income of $2,500. 
The Census Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has classified 
occupied farms on the Prairies for the year 1945 by total value of farm products 
sold or used!. Their estimates show that only 28 per cent of all farm-operators 
in the three prairie provinces reported an income of $2,500 or more from the 
sale and use of farm products. When farmers were classified into income groups, 
two per cent were reported in the $1 to $99 group at one extreme, and only 1:3 
per cent in the $10,000 and over group, at the other end. The largest income 
group, consisting of over 21 per cent of farmers reporting, was in the $1,500 to 
$2,499 bracket. Again it must be emphasized that these are not gross or net 
income figures, but they do provide some idea of farm income distribution. 


TABLE 3.—PERCENTAGE CHANGE FROM YEAR TO YEAR IN CasH Farm INCOME, 
CANADA, CALENDAR YEARS 1926-1946 


SE es RRR SE IESE DS TSE ERE ERT SE SSNS SE EE SEEN TSE SSE NSS SE SEY 2a aT SEAR Sagas GRATER SS fit guna Tat Eeninst Wasrshgiah esas soins Sen RSS 


Total 
Total ; Total Cash 
Year : Livestock 
Grains andi Deediueia Income! 
% % % 
Ae 2 ER COE OE AR EMT UL eR ESI RMAGE MEL PO A cA: LOMO IED AIta SM ME LE gi B Ahh Tt 
BOOT cs Liks obey weenie, Wathen Osha yal hed OAR NLA a nee? iL alae hd: By —6-73 +3-44 —2-46 
Be ets AW Ns a ae ee a Ca cg IOs OER LA VA ae aaa ae Uae ave +20-50 +9-06 +13-89 
BO id aah teh ulin Cited Nie AMUh Veit Slee ok bat ak UO ia oi MA ee — 24-63 —0-17 —12-89 
POGOe ES aval at cia Wc ate a ALUN ate EO, A iam Ca. aia aaa —49-24 —19-85 —31-77 
BOS PAPAL O Leak caylee ae Many He cncCa.! JOANIE ex aires pL Oes ie (Se Neg NE Aa —39-85 — 25-35 —29-58 
y 51 CS IU AAS a SUALAT I) OTeLIND G ont COLON DMMRR OE hee Apa al au tachi Y ge ee te +13-51 — 26-56 —13-85 
cE se MT OS NOG a PBEM OPS UL RR TA aR TAROT MRC RNC OSI A —1-40 +4-90 +3-39 
157 OUR A ADT AS OAL 1A AA Ra Aas PE a ae Sa LN +24-83 +23-66 +22-38 
DS AN aN! isl APU RN a eed S TRI: URC NT SRU Ni he RE ag —1-86 +10-71 +5-36 
pS arg RI aR ein re ORE REEL AIRED BUILD CR RG! OE BMP ERT Re 8 +9-69 +16-33 +13-09 
OS See Monee ei PRR NStn Mts tah ewe Le Pena) Caan Be — -003 +19-03 +11-66 
ESTEE AR ERTL CIR Ms ch oak aA a Oana RS +15-81 —3-35 +2-88 
Trae A i fa Ld aM Rk Se NL ih ta ad) EAA +12-38 +4-98 +8-73 
BAS NORE MS Tali aaa AM SOS elle outa bd ha aa he Bab DUN PAPUA DE, Alagoas gp yet —12-33 +21-63 +6-03 
ee Tae er, UN TNR GAT a SPAS TL Pea MR A 2 UN ke +1-41 +27-90 +19-34 
pi) GARR IU IORS KPO CAM ONY SUP AUMER POND A calVeMI OREN WOR apy ANN TULSA DRC +4-13 +25-15 +20-46 
BAS) ey er Veer an Wht beri aa RAUNT LAIN MME NT pT MR es AMA UII +65-84 +18-53 +28-02 
dE EOE SIN OAS UNS MUR ds oS RNY VAIN orate Renate +75-35 +11-94 +29-72 
LT EARS IESE RRC DONDE DED Cr MMR, BEAD COMER REL IR dr Mar PN) Aisa AN BOAR RR — 24-89 +4-00 —7-02 
cL CDE CA AG Di Nea PH Ero UT Tor TA ee Re Mt A ABE Tey +3:°21 —0-60 +2-54 
Average Variation. 2m ree CeCe RiGee ame etna +20-38 +13-86 +14-25 


1 This total does not include Supplementary Payments. These calculations are based on complete 
figures, not rounded as in Table 1. 


Annual Variations in Income.—Agriculture is not nearly as important, 
relatively, as it was, but it is still the leading single industry in Canada so far’ 
as geographical extent and numbers employed are concerned. In August, 1947, 
about 1-3 million were occupied in agriculture. This represents nearly 26 per 
cent of the total gainfully occupied population over 14 years of age. The net 
value of agricultural production? in 1945 was estimated at $1:3 billion. This 
is about 21 per cent of the net value of total production. Another primary 


1 The Census classifies each farm according to the value of farm products sold or used 
by the farm households from June 1, 1945 to May 31, 11946. This does not include income 
from outside sources, such as farm work off the farm or income from non-agricultural 
occupations. 

The value of farm products sold was enumerated as receipts from sales of all grains, hay 
and forage crops, potatoes and other root crops, vegetables, fruits, greenhouse and nursery 
products, seeds, forest products, dairy products, wool, eggs, honey and wax, and livestock, sold 
between June 1, 1945 and May 31, 1946. 

The value of farm products consumed by the farm households is included in the total 
value of farm products. This includes the value of home grown vegetables and fruits, dairy 
products, wool, honey and wax, eggs, potatoes, livestock including poultry consumed, and 
forest products used by all households on the farm. 

2 According to the Canada Year Book, the net value of agricultural production represents 
total value less the cost of materials, fuel, purchased electricity and process supplies consumed 
in the production process. 
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industry of great importance, forestry, had a net value of production for the 
same year of $551 million. In the secondary industries, the net value of 
production in manufacturing was $3°-6 billion. 


Yet, unlike other industries, agriculture continues to be made up of many 
small units—over 700,000, and these units are usually a place of residence 
as well as a place of business. 


It is under such circumstances that farm income, both in terms of amount 
and stability, is especially important to the farm and urban people. Erratic 
fluctuations in farm income have a detrimental effect on the farm as a business 
enterprise and as a place of residence. Fluctuations in income make it difficult 
to plan, and extremely hazardous to make long term financial commitments. 
Thus, if income declines markedly, returns per farm and per farm worker are 
sharply reduced, good farm practices are often postponed in favour of exploita- 
tion of resources, and family living levels are lowered. Instability of income 
also makes it difficult for the farm-operator to make the necessary adjustments 
to changing market, conditions. 

Changes in effective demand, both domestic and foreign, are responsible, 
in the main, for instability in cash farm income. As a well-known economist 
has so aptly put it, “The cyclical rise and fall of the demand for farm products 
associated with ‘business fluctuations has become the dominant factor causing 
a precipitous rise and fall of farm income.’’? 

The instability of cash income, in terms of changes, from the preceding 
year 1s shown in Table 3. This uneven distribution of cash farm income over 
time 1s one of the major problems in agriculture. 


Changes in cash farm income from each preceding year during the 21 year 
period, 1926 to 1946 inclusive, show that these changes range from an increase 
of almost 30 per cent in income to a decline of 32 per cent. The average of the 
variations for this period was from +14 per cent to —14 per cent from year 
to year. A review of the major commodities shows that cash income from the 
sale of grains is subject to greater fluctuations from year to year than cash 
income originating in the sale of livestock products. 

Instability of cash farm income is a much more acute problem in some 
sections of Canada than in others. The total cash farm income of a country 
as large and as varied as Canada, with its variety of types of farming areas, 
conceals most of the income instability of regions and of individual farms. 
Natural factors, such as weather, insect pests and disease, introduce many more 
hazards in some areas and in some types of farming than in others. 

In the case of Ontario, cash farm income for the period under discussion, on 
the average, varied +11 per cent from year to year. For Saskatchewan, the 
average of the variations was +26 per cent. Ontario, less dependent on one 
major crop than Saskatchewan, showed considerably less income instability. 

Factors influencing the size of farm income in the short-run are, on the 
one hand, the volume of goods available for sale and the price per unit, and, 
on the other hand, the volume of goods desired and the real income of the 
consuming public. A factor which might be expected to exert a considerable 
influence upon the amount of farm income over a long period of years is total 
population. With population numbers increasing, it should be possible to dispose 
of a greater volume of farm produce, and with little change in the number of 
farms that means more income per farm. Other factors that may influence 
farm income through effect on consumer demand are changes in age distribution 
of the population, and changing tastes partly influenced by size and partly by 
distribution of total national income. 


1 Schultz, T. W. Agriculture in an Unstable Economy. New York, McGraw-Hill. 1945. 
214. 
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NOTES ON THE SASKATCHEWAN CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT SOCIETY 
G. P. BoucHER 


The economic depression and the severe drought of the early thirties 
ageravated the problem of indebtedness in Saskatchewan and greatly intensified 
the need for additional credit to meet loan payments; pay for living expendi- 
tures; and defray seeding, harvesting and feeding costs. No adequate supply 
of credit was forthcoming to meet these demands. Suppliers of credit felt 
compelled to adopt a more stringent and conservative credit policy. Would-be 
borrowers could not supply the required securities. Many communities did not 
even have banking facilities and, in many others, bank services were discontinued 
during this period. Governmental and private assistance alleviated these econo- 
mic difficulties but could not be expected to cope fully with the situation. 


Various groups and associations, co-operative and other, studied the possi- 
bilities of co-operative credit as a palliative to economic difficulties and a 
solution to the short-term and intermediate credit problem. The Co-operation 
and Markets Branch of the Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture took the 
lead and made a thorough study of co-operative credit facilities in other 
provinces ‘and countries and of their adaptability to Saskatchewan. 

The need for short-term credit and organized activity in this direction led 
to the passage of The Credit Union Act in 1937. Credit unions were organized 
in some communities and soon demonstrated their value as savings and lending 
institutions. It was soon realized that it was hardly possible for most credit 
unions to meet all the short and intermediate-term borrowing requirements of 
their members. In some cases, funds were insufficient to meet heavy seasonal 
demands while, at. other times, there was an accumulation of idle surpluses. 
Long-term loans could not normally be granted because of the necessity of main- 
taining a high degree of asset liquidity. Since co-operative organizations were 
not at that time allowed to join credit unions, any excess funds which these 
organizations might have accumulated could not possibly be made available to 
individual members in need of credit. 

Faced with this situation, the Saskatchewan co-operative leaders conceived 
the idea of organizing a central co-operative credit society. It was obvious to 
these men that a central society made up solely of credit unions might also be 
faced with the problem of idle funds in one season and shortage of funds in 
another season. ‘They reasoned that the inclusion of co-operative organizations 
might minimize seasonal fluctuations and contribute to a better integration of 
the whole co-operative movement. It was, therefore, decided to widen the 
membership so as to include associations incorporated under The Co-operative 
Associations Act, The Co-operative Marketing Associations Act, The Mutual 
Medical and Hospital Benefit Associations Act, The Credit Union Act or any 
other Act of the Saskatchewan or Federal government dealing with the conduct 
of business according to co-operative principles. 

‘These ideas were incorporated into a private bill, and on April 8, 1941, 
the Saskatchewan Legislature passed An Act to incorporate the Saskatchewan 
Co-operative Credit Society Limited. The Society was empowered to conduct 
a deposit and loan business with its members, to borrow, raise or secure the 
payment of money as it saw fit, to act as agent, broker, factor, or attorney for 
others engaged in the same or any other similar business, and to become a 
member of any federation which might be formed in accordance with the 
provisions of The Credit Union Act. It was also granted all other powers 
necessary for the efficient conduct of its operations. 

Capitalization.—On September 24, 1941, the Society secured a licence to do 
business, having obtained the required $15,000 subscriptions to capital stock, 
with $10,000 paid-up capital. The authorized capital of the Society was ori- 
ginally fixed at $100,000, divided into 10,000 shares with a nominal or par value 
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of $10 each. This capitalization was raised to $1,000,000 on November 10, 
1944, and to $5,000,000 on April 1, 1947. The subscribed capital, as at Decem- 
ber 31, 1946, amounted to $405,730 and 99-98 per cent of this amount was 
paid up. By an amendment to the Act in 1947, the Society was authorized 
to deposit money in credit unions or companies or associations having objectives 
similar to those of the Society. Y 


Administration.—Each credit. union, association or company, must hold 
two shares and have fifty per cent of the purchase price thereof paid up, before 
being allowed to send a delegate to the Society’s meetings. The Board of 
Directors is made up of seven members elected at the general meeting. The 
directors elect the president and the vice-president from among themselves and 
appoint the secretary, the treasurer and the manager. The last three may or 
may not be directors. 


TasLE 1.—Numper or MemBeERsS, SHARE CapiTaL, Deposits AND Loans, 1942-47 


Share Capital 


A Number of : Loans 
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The ‘Credit Committee includes the president of the Society, two members 
elected at the annual general meeting, one member elected by and from the 
directors, and the treasurer. This committee is responsible for the general 
supervision of all loans to members, the determination of the amount and rate 
of interest on each loan, the security requirements and the terms of repayment. 
Its decisions must conform with orders issued by the Board of Directors and 
the provisions of the Act of Incorporation. 


Deposits.—Shareholders may deposit money with the Society in sums of 
$50 or more. These may be withdrawn on any week day, but the Society has 
the power to ask sixty days’ notice before withdrawal. This is a precautionary 
measure, facilitating the acquisition of the necessary funds of the Society, when 
faced with large withdrawals of deposits. 


Reserves, Interest and Dividends.—lt is provided, both in the Act and in 
the bylaws, that 20 per cent of the net earnings shall be placed in a reserve 
account until the reserve equals 50 per cent of the paid-up capital. This 
reserve must be used only against bad loans and other losses. Interest on paid-up 
capital may be paid up to 5 per cent and the remainder of the surplus may be 
used as a borrower dividend or placed in reserve accounts. 

Development.—Since its formation in 1941, the Saskatchewan Co-operative 
Credit Society has experienced a rapid rate of development (Table 1). This 
rapid development is attributable to the existence of many credit unions and 
other co-operative associations which well understand the need for a central 
co-operative credit agency, the judicious selection of well-qualified and 
experienced officials by the Society, the promotion of co-operative enterprise in 
the province, and the increase in members’ income during the war years. 

It would appear that the Society has reached a new phase in its activities, 
that of consolidation and a slower rate of expansion. The main limiting 
factors will be the rate of growth of existing co-operative associations and credit 
unions, the establishment of new ones, and the possible inclusion of those which 
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are not yet members of the Society. On December 31, 1946, for instance, 51 
of the 185 credit unions, 99 of the 192 co-operative stores, 33 of the 37 co- 
operative marketing associations, and some other types of co-operative 
organizations had not yet secured membership in the Society. 


Clearing Privileges.—On April 1, 1944, the Society obtained “non-member 
clearing privileges” from the Regina Clearing House Association. This enables 
members to use the checking system for deposit withdrawals. It should also 
encourage them to leave their seasonal surplus funds on deposit with the Society 
rather than hold them as cash. 


Taste 2.—DIsSTRIBUTION OF SHARE CapiTaL ACCORDING TO Si1zE OF SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
DECEMBER 31, 1945 


E22 a Mla 


Percentage of Total 
Distribution of Share Capital of 
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$ $ 
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Types of Loans.—Credit unions generally limit themselves to small and 
short-term loans in order to spread their lending facilities over a larger propor- 
tion of their membership and maintain a more liquid position. This leaves 
unsatisfied the demand for large and long-term loans. So far, the Co-operative 
Credit Society has been able to grant some large loans, but most of these loans 
were for short periods. With the introduction of The Co-operative Guarantee 
Act, 1947, by which the Saskatchewan Government may guarantee the repay- 
ment of half of certain loans, the Society should be in a better position to meet 
the demand for long-term loans. When in need of cash, it will tbe able to 
discount the guarantee with an “approved credit agency”. ‘This should also 
facilitate the maintenance of a reasonable degree of liquidity. 


Members’ Shareholdings.—Analysis of information relating to the size of 
subscribed and paid-up share capital held by 215 members at December 31, 
1945, shows some interesting facts about the distribution of share capital (Table 
2). <A little more than half the members (53 per cent) had subscribed for two 
$10 shares, the minimum amount required for the privilege of sending a delegate 
to the general meetings. Their subscriptions represented only 0:9 per cent of 
the share capital of the Society. Subscriptions averaging $155 per member 
and ranging from $100 to $499 had been made by 10:2 per cent of the members 
and represented 1-3 per cent of all share capital. The largest subscriptions 
exceeded $5,000 and represented 67-9 per cent of the total subscribed capital. 
These averaged $12,105 and were held by 7-9 per cent of the members. Five 
members had only one $10 share each, but these were new members or members 
who had not yet had to call upon the Society’s lending facilities. Although the 
average share per member is $1,219, this figure would be reduced to $721 if the 
six members holding the largest amounts of share capital were omitted. These 
figures might lead one to believe that a few of the members are in a position 
to dictate their own views to the Society. However, with the co-operative 
principles of one member one vote, large shareholders would not have the 
majority vote. It must also be remembered that the primary concern of these 
large shareholders is the efficient operation of their own co-operative organiza- 
tions. By transferring their surplus funds to the Society, they make them 
available to younger organizations or to organizations which have not been 
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able to attain the same size or efficiency. Furthermore, the law provides for 
only a limited repurchase of shares. This should enable the Society to check 
any undue influence on the part of the largest shareholders, by a threat of 
withdrawal of funds, since any large withdrawal is impossible. It must also 
be borne in mind that the Society has been in existence for only a few years 
and in the future more members will likely be in a position to make larger 
investments in share capital. 
Taste 3.—DisTrisuTIOoN or Deposits ACCORDING TO SizE, DecemBeER 31, 1945 


Subscribed Capital 
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Members’ Deposits.—Most of the deposits made with the Society were 
relatively small in size but large deposits made by a relatively small number of 
_members accounted for a high average figure (Table 3). On December 31, 1945, 
the average deposit was $1,618 per member, but 110 of the 215 members had 
deposits averaging only $4 per member. These 110 members might not even be 
considered as actual depositors since their deposit accounts were made up mostly 
of interest, earnings or dividends which had been credited to their accounts 
instead of being paid in cash money. If these members were eliminated, the 
average deposit for the remaining 105 members would be $3,310 per member. 
Deposits ranging from $20 to $99.99 had been made by 19 members, making 
the average deposit for this group $44 per member. Ten members had a deposit 
of $161,653 which represented 46-5 per cent of the total amount deposited. 


TaBLE 4.—NUMBER AND AMOUNT OF VARIOUS TypEs or Loans 1941-45 


Percentage of Total 


Type of Loan Number Amount sey 
Number Amount 
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Deposits have a high degree of fluidity due to frequent withdrawals to meet 
seasonal and other business needs, and also the opening of new accounts or 
additions to existing ones. 


Sizes of Various Types of Loans.—The main distinction between loans 
made by the Society and those made by credit unions lies in the size of loans. 
Since the Society only deals with co-operative associations and credit unions, its 
loans are relatively large. They are usually made for a comparatively short 
period and may be repaid on demand, on call or after a stipulated period of 
time. 

An analysis of the 322 loans made by the Society during the five-year 
period 1941-45 reveals that the average loan amounted to $17,828 (Table 4). 
Demand loans were generally made for larger amounts than term loans. Term 
loans were generally made for smaller amounts than other types of loans. Call 
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loans were made for larger amounts than any other type of loans. These loans — 


were actually short term investments with large co-operatives which were in a 
position to accept such investments. Only three member associations availed 
themselves of facilities for lines of credit. Amounts received were $1,000 for 
each of two associations and $5,000 for the other one. 


Purposes of Loans.—Applicants’ requirements are not the only factor 
determining the purposes for which loans are made. The amount of money 
available for loans is also important. Consequently, the purposes for which 
loans are granted indicates the judgment of the Credit Committee and of the 
applicants as to which loan demands deserve first consideration. 

During the 1941-45 period, the Society provided 112 associations with a 
line of credit on which they could draw, at more or less regular intervals, for the 
financing of their operations, amounts being settled periodically. This involved 
a sum of $3,632,878 and represented an average of $32,436 per association. Loans 
made to supplement working capital numbered 73, amounted to $1,569,101 and 
averaged $21,495 per loan. Credit unions which ran short of loaning funds 
applied to the Society for a sum of $78,600. This made up an average of $1,917 
for the 41 credit unions concerned. Loans to newly-formed associations and 
for the addition of new departments to older established ones amounted to 
$313,116; these loans numbered 23 and averaged $13,614 per loan. There were 
other loans made for a variety of purposes such as addition to inventories, 
harvesting requirements, lumbering operations, etc. 


Types of Security.—Obtaining adequate security for loans does not usually 
involve much difficulty since the Society only deals with corporate bodies which 
may pledge part of their assets. In the case of credit unions, for instance, not 
only may their assets be pledged in favour of the Credit Society, but the law 
provides that all loan applications must first meet with the consent of the 
Registrar of Credit Unions and that no loan can be negotiated for a value 
exceeding 50 per cent of the combined value of the credit union’s shares, deposits 
and surplus. These provisions greatly enhance the value of any security offered. 

Pledges of bonds have been the prevailing type of security. From 1941 to 
1945, a total of 129 loans amounting to $2,780,563 were secured by bonds. This 
represented 40-0 per cent of all loans made and 48-4 per cent of the total loan 
value. If the 55 call loans amounting to $2,518,224 and for which no security 
was requested (having been made mainly for investment purposes) were 
excluded, bond securities would account for 48-3 per cent of all loans and 86:3 
per cent of the total amount loaned. 

This situation may be altered considerably in future years. It is well known 
that during the World War II period co-operative associations made large invest- 
ments in Victory Bonds. When these bonds were pledged as security with the 
Credit Society, lower rates were charged, which explains, ‘at least in part, the 
high degree of popularity of this type of security. 

Relationship Between Borrowings, Shares and Deposits.—To determine 
the relationship between borrowers’ equity in the Society and the size of loans, 
a study was made of the value of deposits and shares held by the borrowers on 
the dates loans were granted. This study included all loans made during the 
1941-45 period. 7 

Small loans had an exceedingly good coverage. The 44 loans made for less 
than $500 were covered by shares representing 385-5 per cent of the value of 
the loans. All loans made for less than $3,000 were covered by shares repre- 
senting approximately 125 per cent of the value of the loans. 

For larger loans, however, the share-loan ratio was in reverse proportions, 
the general trend being for the percentage of share holdings to decrease with 
an increase in the size of loans. Shares represented from 23-2 to 53-0 per cent 
of the group value of loans made for sums ranging from $3,000 to $24,999 
except for a group of loans ranging from $4,000 to $4,999, for which shares 
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TaBLE 5.—NUMBER AND AMOUNT OF TERM LOANS, CLASSIFIED BY ConTRACT PERIop, 1941-45 
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represented only 138-5 per cent of the loan value. For loans exceeding $25,000, 
there was a marked and consistent tendency for the proportion of share capital 
to loan value to decrease with an increase in size of loans, shares representing 
13-3 per cent of the loan value for loans ranging from $25,000 to $49,000 and 
only 2-5 per cent for loans exceeding $100,000. 

For the 322 loans under consideration, share capital provided a coverage 
of 14:9 per cent. If this is added to the 18-5 per cent coverage provided by 
deposits, a total coverage of 33-4 per cent is obtained. Although deposits 
provided a slightly larger coverage value than shares for all loans, their 
coverage was much less evenly distributed. No relationship of any kind was 
apparent between size of deposits and size of loans. The relatively large 
coverage—41-4 per cent—supplied for loans exceeding $75,000, however, was 
in marked contrast to the coverage supplied by share capital for loans of the 
same size. This, plus a 90-2 per cent coverage for loans ranging from $5,000 
to $9,999, contributed greatly to the larger deposit coverage. 


Contract Period.—As previously stated, most of the term loans made by the 
Society had a relatively short maturity. A study of the loans made during the 
five-year period 1941-45 reveals that 57 per cent of the 114 loans, for which 
information on contract period was available, had been made for a period of 
less than six months. These were comparatively small loans, however, con- 
stituting 29-6 per cent of the total value of all 114 loans and averaging $2,200 
per loan. Only 11 loans had been made for a period exceeding two years. The 
maximum maturity was for one loan granted for a period of 5 years. 

A study of Table 5 will show that, except for loans with a maturity of 3 
months or less, there was a tendency for the average size loan to increase with 

TABLE 6—PLANS or REPAYMENT RELATED To AcTUAL METHODS or REPAYMENT OF Loans, 1941-45 


Actual Methods of Repayment 
Plans of Repayment 
Lump Sum Instalment Balloon Current 
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a lengthening of the contract period. The rate of increase in the size of loans 
was particularly marked with loans made for a period of 12 or more months. 


Plans of Repayment.—The “lump sum” plan of repayment was the most 
prevalent one (Table 6). Balloon payment contracts provide a compromise 
between single payment or lump sum, and instalment loans. They usually 
require regular but very small payments before maturity and.a large final 
payment at maturity. Maturity dates may refer to a particular day of the 
year, or the end of a business or marketing period. 

Some co-operative associations found it more convenient to keep an open 
account with the Society. This facilitated their management and helped to 
even out business fluctuations. A large volume of business was done under this 
system. Out of a total of $5,740,629 advanced by the Society during the 1941-45 
period, $2,271,225 was advanced ‘to associations with open accounts, as com- 
pared with $3,119,512 to be repaid in a single payment, $284,092 by instalments 
and only $30,500 according to balloon-payment contracts. 


Methods of Repayment.—A test of the degree of adherence to plans of 
repayment agreed to by both the Society and the borrowers can be obtained 
through a study of methods actually employed. It will be seen by Table 6 that 
although borrowers did, in some cases, deviate from the original plans, they, in 
most cases, had recourse to a plan which better facilitated the operations of the 
Society. For instance, of 197 “lump sum” loans, amounting to $3,119,513, a _ 
total of 31, amounting to $1,118,016, were paid in instalments. It would seem 
that this plan is very popular with borrowers. In many cases, it may not have 
been adopted as the original plan simply because, when applications for loans 
were made, borrowers were not in a position to forecast with accuracy the dates 
and amounts of their business returns. Although a variety of plans are adopted 
when contracts are made; in the last analysis, borrowers repay their loans 
almost entirely according to the “lump sum” and instalment plans. 


Overdue Loans.—lIn order to test the seriousness of loans being held past 
their due date, loans made for a definite contract period were classified according 
to size, numbers and amounts unpaid at maturity and period overdue. Although 
loans falling in the $5,000 to $9,999 class were overdue more than any other size 
class, there was no marked relationship between size of loans and the proportion 
overdue. The overdue period was a little more than twice as long for the 25 
loans granted for 3 months or less as for the 36 loans granted for 3 to 6 months. 
Only 2 of the 40 loans granted for longer periods were overdue. Many factors 
controllable or otherwise, may account for this situation. It might be surmised, 
however, that in most cases the tendency for loans to become overdue was not 
a serious problem and can be attributed, in part, to poor forecasting on the part 
of the borrowers. It is also possible in some cases, that management could 
have adopted a more liberal policy with respect to terms of repayment. This 
would have resulted in a lower proportion of delinquency and would have 
facilitated loan management by the Society. — 


Conclusion.—The Saskatchewan Co-operative Credit Society is a co-opera- 
tive organization, authorized by the Saskatchewan Legislature to conduct a 
deposit and loan business with its members. It may be considered a central 
credit union, necessary to the development and integration of the credit union 
movement in the province but it also contributes to the furtherance and integra- 
tion of the co-operative movement as a whole by providing co-operative trading 
organizations with credit for development and expansion purposes. 

Credit unions and co-operative associations may deposit their surplus funds 
with the Society. This safe and remunerative depository for surplus funds, 
together with the provision of safety box or vault services, is especially valuable 
to those communities without banking facilities. 
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FACTORS INFLUENCING THE DRESSED WEIGHT OF HOGS 
F. M. ScHRADER 


The average dressed weight of hogs marketed varies from year to year. 
In the autumn of 1941 the average dressed weight of hogs marketed in Canada 
was 155 pounds. In the autumn of 1942 it was 165 pounds. This factor of 
weight per carcass has an important bearing on the amount of pork and pork 
products produced in any year. Ten pounds per hog amounts to 60 million 
pounds of product for a slaughter of six million head, as in 1941. This quantity 
would provide one million Canadians with pork for a year. 

Fundamentally, the factors that cause an increase or decrease in the number 
of hogs reaching market cause the variations in the average weight of carcasses. 
These factors are the quantity of grain available for feeding live stock and the 
relationship between hog and feed prices. However, these influences do not 
operate in exactly the same way. 

In their effort to maximize incomes, farmers tend to increase hog production 
when the feed supplies are plentiful and hog prices are high relative to feed grain 
prices. Hog production is reduced when the situation is reversed. Favourable 
conditions at the time breeding plans are made and carried out (November to 
January) result in an increase in the numbers of hogs available for marketing 
during the following autumn and winter. By midsummer, this number is 
established. But the weight at which these hogs will be marketed is influenced 
by the quantity of feed available. 

Farmers respond to favourable conditions of feed supply in the current 
year by increased feeding of their hogs and marketing them at heavier weights. 
However, if hog prices relative to feed grain prices at market time are also 
favourable, farmers tend to restrict the heavy feeding of market hogs. This is 
done to reserve sufficient feed to support their new breeding program which is 
likely to be ‘at least as extensive as the previous year’s program. But if a good 
feed supply at market time is accompanied by an unfavourable price relation- 
ship, the new breeding program will not be expanded and there will be more 
feed available for the hogs being marketed currently. This situation is 
reversed when feed grain supplies are unfavourable. 

An analysis was made of the average dressed weight of hogs marketed 
during the period September to December. During this period about one-half 
of the year’s marketings occur. Variations in the average dressed weight were 
studied in relation to (a) the net supply of feed grain per grain consuming 
animal unit from the current harvest and (6) the average hog barley ratio for 
the period August to November of the same year. The analysis covered the 
seventeen-year period 1931 to 1947, the period for which a series of average 
dressed weight was available. 

It was found that almost 80 per cent of the variations in average dressed 
weight were associated with variations in the feed supplies per grain consuming 
animal unit and the average hog barley ratio for August to November. .An 
increase of one per cent in the feed grain supply was associated with a -24 per 
cent increase in the average September to December dressed weight or vice 
versa while, at the same time, an increase of one per cent in the August to 
November average hog barley ratio was associated with a -10 per cent decrease 
in the average dressed weight or vice versa. This relationship is shown in the 
first two sections of the chart. The last section shows the actual September to 
December average dressed weight for each year from 1931 to 1947 and the 
estimated average September to December dressed weight. 
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RELATION BETWEEN AVERAGE DRESSED WEIGHT oF Hog CARCASSES AND FEED GRAIN 
SupPLIES AND AUTUMN HoG BARLEY RATIO: 
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_ Appendix 


The relationship among factors considered in this analysis was 
log X1 = log a + be log X2 + bs log Xz 


Xi = average dressed weight of hog carcasses marketed during the four-month period september to 
December, pounds 

X» = the net feed grain supply per grain consuming Animal Unit, hundredths of tons. 

X3 = the average hog barley ratio for the period August to November. 


AVERAGE Dressep WerEIGuHT oF Hocs, FEEDS SUPPLIES 
AND Hoae Bariey Ratio 
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seesaa, Nt 163-6 78-2 18-3 162-6 S. =+-00918 
7 ee 160-6 69-9 17-6 158-8 y 
PBMG oe a's 164-8 85-1 20-1 164-4 
OTS pale ond 162-2 75-0 17-9 161-3 =97-91% to 102-14% 


79-54% of the variation in Xi was associated with the variation in X2 and X3. Although R? is not 
as rain a may be desired it is considered to be satisfactory when the accurateness of the Xi series is 
considere 

The relative size of the Betas represents the relative importance the independent variables (X2 and 
Xs would have in explaining the variation in the dependent variable (X1), if they were acting alone. 

There are two chances in three that any estimated value of Xi will fall within the range of 1 standard 
error of estimate which is 97-9% to 102-1% of the true value of X. 


LAND TENURE IN SOUTHWESTERN ONTARIO 
P. J. GitHooty Anp J. A. DAWSON 


A study of 130 farms in Essex and Kent counties in southwestern Ontario 
indicates that a large proportion of farmers in the area own their own farms. 
Over ninety per cent. of those visited owned the buildings and the greater part of 
the land which they were farming. A small number of farmers rent complete 
farm units on shares or for cash. Whole farms are rented as units when the 
farmers lack the necessary capital to purchase land and a number of farmers 
who own their own farms rent additional land or rent land out to others. Land 
that was rented out was used mainly for special crops such as tobacco and 
tomatoes that require considerable hand labour. 

Thirty-two share arrangements were in effect between fathers and sons and 
ten other arrangements between close relatives. Father-son business arrange- 
ments are used by farmers as an incentive to their sons to remain on the home 
farm by giving them a fixed share of the receipts in return for their labour. 
These arrangements are advantageous to the sons in that they give them an 
opportunity to start farming without capital. The sons are then in a position 
to acquire capital to buy the home farm from their fathers and, as 1s sometimes 
the case, at the time of final settlement of the father’s estate they may have 
acquired sufficient capital to compensate any brothers or sisters or any other 
beneficiaries without having to mortgage the farm. 


Share-Rental Agreements.—In only three cases were whole farms share- 
rented and there were eight share-rental agreements for parts of farms. Twenty- 
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one agreements provided for the growing of specific crops under agreement 
between the landlord and the tenant. The majority of the share agreements was 
verbal and for one year at a time. 

Those covering whole farms have been in: effect for the longest period of 
time. Two of them originally were written leases and have now expired but 
the agreements are still in effect on a verbal basis. In each case the landlord 
owned the land and buildings and was responsible for the payment of the taxes, 
the insurance on buildings and repairs to buildings and fences. The tenant was 
responsible for all other expenses. The division of receipts was for crops only; 
the landlord usually received two-fifths of the crop receipts and the tenant three- 
fifths. The tenant derived all the income from livestock. 

Eight farmers rented parcels of land to work in conjunction with their own 
farms. Generally, in these cases, no buildings were rented nor was livestock kept 
on this land. The normal division of receipts again was two-fifths to the land- 
lord and three-fifths to the tenant. 

Land is rented for growing specific crops by agreement between the landlord 
and the tenant. For a corn crop the one-third—two-thirds landlord-tenant share 
was the most common. The landlord provided the land and the tenant worked 
the land, seeded and harvested the crop. In some cases the landlord paid part 
of the fertilizer expense. With crops such as tobacco and tomatoes the general 
practice was for the landlord to work the land and seed the crop and the tenant 
to provide all the hand labour involved in the care and harvesting of the crop. 
Expenses for seed and fertilizer were shared equally and cash receipts were 
divided equally. Share agreements for hay were the same as are found in most 
districts; the tenant takes off the hay and receives half the crop. 

A notable feature of the. share agreements was the lack of any provision, 
set out by the landlord, for maintenance of soil fertility. When the whole farm 
was rented and the tenant was living on the farm the need for such provisions 
was not of prime importance as the tenant, if it was his intention to remain 
on the farm for any period of time, would maintain the soil fertility in his own 
interests. With land rented in small parcels soil depletion could become a major 
factor but it was found that most of the tenants fitted the rented land in with 
the rotation on their own farms and in this way soil fertility was being main- 
tained on a standard similar to that on owner operated farms. Land rented out 
for special crops such as corn, tobacco and tomatoes, is generally fitted in with 
the rotation on the landlord’s farm. 

Cash Rental.—This method of renting land does not seem to be a common 
practice in the area. Five farmers rented whole farms, seven rented parcels of 
land to work in conjunction with their own farms and four rented land for 
pasture on a cash basis. In cases where the whole farm was rented the tenant 
lived on the farm and had the use of all the buildings. The agreements were 
mainly verbal and it was provided that an agreement could be terminated at 
the end of the year on the notification of either party. 


Father-Son Arrangements.—Three stages of development in the father-son 
arrangements were evident. In the first the fathers owned all the capital assets; 
in the second the fathers owned all the land and buildings and the sons owned 
part or all of the livestock and equipment; and in the third stage the fathers | 
and the sons both owned land which they worked together. 

In the first stage most arrangements provided that father and son each 
should contribute his own labour, but the intention of most of the fathers was 
to do less work and eventually permit the sons to operate the farms. Due to the 
shortage of labour and the desire of the fathers to have their sons remain on the 
farms, the fathers usually made quite generous arrangements with them. The 
most common business arrangement provided for the division of the cash 
receipts equally between father and son after all capital andi operating expenses 
had been paid. Variations from this division occurred. In some cases the fathers 
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paid all the capital and operating expenses and the sons received from one-third 
to one-half the cash receipts in return for their labour. In other instances the 
sons received their living plus a fixed salary or a share of the receipts from some 
enterprise on the farm. 

In the second stage the arrangements generally had been in effect for a 
longer period of time and the fathers took a less active part in the farm work. 
_On these farms the fathers’ contribution to labour ranged from doing half the 
work to not working at all while the sons worked full time. The sons, over a 
period of years, had acquired some capital and were now owners of part or all 
of the livestock and equipment while the fathers still retained ownership of the 
land and buildings. On these farms, for the most part, the fathers paid the 
taxes and insurance on buildings and were responsible for the upkeep of build- 
ings and fences; expenses for seed and fertilizer were shared and each paid for 
repairs on the equipment that he owned. The cash crop receipts were shared 
equally and livestock receipts were shared according to the amount of livestock 
each owned. An interesting feature on some of these farms was the ownership 
by the sons of all the tractor equipment and by the fathers of all the horse 
equipment. ‘This is an indication of the success of these arrangements in that 
the sons were putting their capital into machinery to improve the mechanization 
of the farms with the view to the time they would completely take over the farm 
and at the same time the fathers were receiving the benefits of this mechanization. 

In the third stage the sons owned part of the land which they operated with 
their fathers. The arrangement on these farms was that the land owned by the 
father and the son was operated as one unit; all expenses were paid and net 
receipts were shared equally. 

On some farms on which there was more than one son working at home, 
arrangements similar to those above were in effect, the father dividing the receipts 
equally with all the sons. 

Partnership arrangements were also in effect between close relatives and 
the division of expenses and receipts followed the same lines as in the father- 
son arrangements. 

THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN USE AND COSTS OF OPERATION 
OF FARM MACHINES 
J. A. Dawson AnpD P. J. GILHOOLY 


The trend towards increased mechanization on Canadian farms in recent 
years has resulted in a great increase in the farmers’ investment in machinery 
and equipment. On an annual! basis this investment may be expressed as over- 
head charges. Such overhead charges include interest, depreciation, repairs and 
housing. The extent of these overhead charges in relation to the amount of work 
to be performed should be given careful consideration by a farmer before a 
major piece of equipment is purchased. 

During the summer of 1947 farmers were visited in the counties of Essex 
and Kent in southwestern Ontario in order to study the production and market- 
ing of grain corn. At the same time detailed information was gathered on the 
machines used in the growing and harvesting of this crop in order to determine 
the cost of owning and operating this machinery. Corn Planters, Row Cultiva- 
tors, Corn Binders and Tractors are considered here. 

‘An overhead charge was worked out for each machine that was purchased 
new. This was not done for those bought second-hand as the present owners 
did not know the original costs and it was impossible to determine the deprecia- 
tion. The overhead charges for corn machines as calculated here include 
depreciation, interest and repairs, but not housing. A depreciation rate .based 
on the average life of each type of machine was applied to the original cost to 
arrive at a charge for depreciation. The average life was calculated by adding 
the farmers’ estimates of future life to the present ages of the machines. An 
interest rate of five per cent was charged on the amount of money tied-up in 
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TaBLe 1.—CorN PLANTERS: RELATION oF USE TO OVERHEAD CHARGE 


Overhead Charge 


Number of | Average 
Days Used Per Head A a 
machines | days used Per year |(Perdayused 
$ $ 
PEP Cry Se Ce) MCE BR RO Ue NRL CTL AGU EMAL MOR Resa 19 2-7 9-67 3-64 
ABU Ae dati ates MOP OAM hc 0 Wis AAU Se NUE Rt LRA Tar ek 21 4-4 9-03 2-06 
RC VOL le ere te Cera: WALT Wenn BU) AUN YO MI DALE AYN tate 27 9-1 12-25 P80 
etn and WAmergres oii 2 aU ein CNN RM Oy cll) 67 5-8 10-51 1-82 


a machine assuming that this return could be realized if the investment had been 
made elsewhere. This rate was charged against one-half of the original cost on 
the assumption that, for a group of machines, the average present value would 
be close to this figure. The repairs were those given as normal over as long a 
period of the life of a machine as the farmer was able to recall. 

Tractors were considered separately as certain other costs were involved. 
Depreciation and interest charges were obtained by the same method as used for 
the other machines while expenditures for fuel, oil and repairs were those given 
by the farmers for the year 1946. 

The machines on these farms were purchased over a considerable number 
of years and, in general, the purchase price would be higher at the present time. 
The repairs would also be higher. For these reasons, it is apparent that the 
overhead charges shown here are not dependable as absolute figures but are of 
definite use in making comparisons between groups. 


TaBLE 2.—Row Cuutivators: RELATION oF USE TO OVERHEAD CHARGE 


Horse Drawn Tractor drawn 
pc nara mee Ay aati Overhead charge Ninnber | Averabe _ Overhead charge 
of ays i oO ays 
machines used oe if P site machines used Jon he 4 ie y 
$ $ $ $ 
Under Oy ssi Le 12 6-3 8-05 1-27) 23 9-7 18-04 1-85 
AE a AE ae 10-8 7-31 0-68) 

15-26 0 La 24 20-0 18-38 0-92 
26 and over...... 13 23-1 7-53 0-33 26 39-6 16-71 0-42 
Total and 

averages........ 34 13-9 7-65 0-55 73 Dw 17-68 0-74 


In an attempt to determine the relationship between use and cost of opera- 
tion of certain machines on corn farms the available records were grouped 
according to the number of days each of the machines was used. The relation- 
ship of use to overhead charges on the records for which complete information 
was available is shown in Tables 1, 2 and 3, for corn planters, row cultivators 
and corn binders, respectively. On the basis of the information supphed by 
the farmers included in the sample it would seem that there is little significant 
difference in the average overhead charges per year for each of these machines 
which is directly attributable to the amount of use. Since depreciation and 
interest charges are calculated on fixed rates, the cost of these items was 
dependent on the value of the machines and was not affected by use. While 
repairs in most cases increased somewhat with greater use they made up only 
about one-quarter of the overhead charge. 

The importance of having sufficient work for a machine to allow for a 
reasonably low overhead cost per day is demonstrated in the accompanying tables. 
The average overhead charge per day for corn planters decreased from $3.64 
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Tas_LeE 3.—CorN BINDERS: RELATION or Use TO OVERHEAD CHARGE 


Overhead charge 


Days used per year Number Seid, Koh MAUR AMA APLEE ACL Ed A 
iene td Per Per day 
year used 
EET nee RI pi tal ae ts Ae Ao LR 11 2:6 20-31 7-84 
NTO Leos, UR iste Giclee Wn Ula lath ow Maha lace dl'e in Zee wid 4 9 Tht 24-28 2:01 
IERIE UV ORIOS 60. cscs kia esis alse watOes 0% la dinloen bes 20 6-9 22-10 3°21 


for the group which was used less than’4 days per year to $1.85 per day for 
those used 6 days or more. Similarly the overhead cost per day for row 
cultivators showed a decrease of $ .94 for horse drawn and $1.43 for tractor 
drawn machines between the lowest and highest use groups. In the case of 
corn binders an even greater saving was indicated as a result of greater use. 

The possibility of farmers making substantial savings through arranging 
for fuller use of machines is indicated by the variation in the number of days 
which all of the above types of machines, both new and second-hand, are used 
on individual farms. In the case of corn planters it was found that the number 
of days used ranged from 2 to 18, one machine being used 26 days. The average 
use of all planters was 5:4 days. Horse-drawn row cultivators averaged 13-7 
_ days’ use per year, the range being from 2 to 52 days. The range in the use of 
tractor cultivators was from 8 to 60 days, the average being 22-5 days. The 
use of corn binders varied from 1 to 26 days. 

TasBLe 4.—TRactors: RELATION OF USE TO OVERHEAD AND OPERATING EXPENSES 


Overhead and operating expenses 


Total 
Days used per year Dee agg A ite | Depre- ae SRO 
. ciation ue per day 
machines used and Repairs | and oil Total used 
interest 
$ $ $ $ $ 
BORO PL NOL. ards cas sohed fa 24 74-4 97-08 66-75 191-55 355-38 4-78 
Pre Ey Be Ga tard iw oes wie Aare 26 145-4 90-36 62-88 261-55 414-79 2°85 
PAVARCOVEE Lees ghee ce 24 196-5 99-29 81-71 334-25 515-25 2-62 
Total and averages.......... 74 138-9 95-44 70-24 262-43 428-11 3-08 


In the case of tractors, operating expenses must be considered in addition 
to overhead charges. As was the case with the other machines studied, deprecia- 
tion and interest charges on tractors do not vary greatly with use while some 
increase in repairs is indicated. Operating expenses, such as fuel and oil, how- 
ever, are directly associated with use. As shown in Table 4 the total overhead 
and operating expenses on tractors averaged $428. Of this amount 61 per cent 
was fuel and oil, 16 per cent repairs and 23 per cent depreciation and interest. 
The latter item should be an important consideration in the decision to purchase 
a tractor since it does not cease if the tractor remains idle. 

The effect of the amount of work for which a tractor is required on a farm 
on the overhead and operating expenses per day is also shown in Table 4. 
The average expense per day decreased from $4.78 for the group of tractors 
which was used less than 101 days per year to $2.62 per day for the group 
which was used over 170 days. Considering the full sample of 118 tractors, 
in which is included those purchased second-hand as well as new, the number 
of days used ranged from 10 to 250, the average for the group:being 125°8. 

A great variation in the number of days used is evident for each of the 
above types of machines and a large number are used very few days each year. 
On farms where equipment is used very little charges per day are high. This 
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is a factor which may result in high production costs on these farms. Thus, if 
a farmer is thinking of buying a machine, he should consider as to whether he 
has sufficient work on which the machine can be used. In cases where the farm 
is too small to keep a machine fully employed one or more of the following 
possibilities should be considered: 


(1) Increasing the use by custom work, 
(2) Hiring the work done, 
(3) Joint ownership or use with one or more neighbours. 


In the case of some machines these alternatives may not be popular or 
feasible and certain seasonal limitations may exist. A number of the farmers 
visited have found it advantageous to hire cultivating and other tractor work 
on a custom basis. Corn planters and binders were found to be adaptable to 
joint ownership or use. The wide variation in the use of these machines 
indicates that many farmers have not yet fully explored the above possibilities. 


FAO—A PROGRESS REPORT! 
J. F. Boor 


FAO is now an operating body—but it is not an organization to market food 
or engage in feeding people. Other bodies were formed for that purpose. FAO 
is dealing with the problems of backward undernourished people by helping 
them to help themselves. This means, first, research and education in both the 
techniques of production and in matters related to nutrition. The staff of FAO 
aided by the scientists and technicians of many countries is assisting the 
governments and people of the undeveloped countries. Improvements in pro- 
duction must be achieved by greater application of science, by better husbandry 
and by the extensive use of -fertilizer and machinery. Production, once the 
emergency is past, must be shifted from cereals to protective food. Improve- 
ments in marketing, in food preservation, in grading and standardization must 
be brought about. Industries must be developed in rural and urban centres 
to employ surplus rural population and to raise the purchasing power of people. 
On occasions the provision of food from surplus producing nations on ‘a 
concessional basis may be necessary, but the program is essentially one of self 
help with FAO providing leadership and co-ordination. Much of the program 
involves other international agencies and FAO will function as the initiating 
body in bringing such agencies into the picture. 

For the more advanced countries FAO also has a program. It will differ 
to some extent from that already mentioned but few of such countries are not 
in need: of help in one form or another. FAO will act as an information and 
world statistical service for agriculture, fisheries and forestry. It will help to 
advance the techniques of production and encourage modern methods of food 
processing and distribution. But of more importance, it will help to co-ordinate 
production and assist nations, if the need arises, to mobilize their forces to 
prevent over-production or to handle surpluses. | 

FAO in Operation.—F AO is an operating body with certain achievements 
to its credit. A year and a half ago it convened a meeting of nations to deal 
with emergency food problems and to that meeting presented the results of its 
own world food survey. Its action resulted in the creation of an International 
Emergency Food Council to take over and extend the function of the wartime 
Combined Food Board. From that action there developed a world wide program 
for the conservation of existing food supplies, for food allocation and for an 
expansion of production. | 

The Copenhagen Conference in September 1946 provided for a Preparatory 
Commission on World Food Board Proposals. The Commission, consisting of 

1 This is an extract from an address given at the United Empire Club, in Ottawa, January 


14, 1948. For other articles on FAO see the following issues of the Economie Annalist, May 
and November 1947; February and November 1946; February 1945, and August 1943. > 
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17 countries including Canada, met for three months last winter in Washington 
and among other things 

(1) Recommended Commodity Agreements to stabilize agricultural prices 
on international markets and drafted a set of basic principles to guide 
the formation and operation of such Agreements, 

(2) Recommended the establishment of a World Food Council to initiate 
and co-ordinate Commodity Agreements, 

(3) Suggested that Council arrange for an annual review of national food 
and agriculture programs with a view to co-ordination of production 
on an international basis. 

At the call of FAO representatives of 27 European and American countries 
and five international organizations met in Czechoslovakia last spring to 
consider action that might be taken to conserve supplies of timber, allocate 
existing supplies and increase production in order that the acute housing and 
reconstruction program of Europe might be met. The Conference reached 
agreement on many matters and set up an organization to deal with both the 
emergency and longer run problems of the industry and of those it will serve. 

In May 1947, FAO convened a Rice Study Group which met at Trivandrum, 
India, to appraise the rice situation and outlook in Asia and to determine 
possible ways of putting into effect the recommendations of the Preparatory 
Commission on World Food Proposals. The group estimated that barring a 


- succession of abnormally good crops in all countries there would be a grave 


shortage of rice in Asia for another five years. The study group suggested 
alternative proposals for international action in dealing with rice and recom- 
mended a conference of representatives to follow up the preliminary work done 
by the study group. 

Subsequently, at Geneva the FAO Conference advised that a meeting at gov- 
ernmental level be held as early as possible in South East Asia to consider the 
recommendations of the Rice Study Group with a view to their implementation. 

In July 1947, FAO at the request of the International Emergency Food 
Council invited representatives of 40 countries to meet in Paris to consider 
the increasingly acute cereals situation which had resulted from poor harvests 
in Western Europe and elsewhere. 


Special Missions.—The duties of FAO include the formation of Special 
Missions made up of international authorities and FAO technicians to study the 
agricultural or other problems of countries in need of assistance. At the request 
of the Government of Greece such a Mission was named in 1946 and proceeded 
to conduct a comprehensive study of the economy of that war-torn country. 
The Mission completed its study that fall and presented a comprehensive report, 
with recommendations, dealing with agricultural and industrial development, 
public administration, taxation and finance. The action of the United States 
Congress in voting several hundred million dollars for aid to Greece and Turkey 
should be considered in connection with this report. 

A second Mission was named last spring to make a survey of Poland. It 
has completed its field work and a report is expected soon. Applications for 
Missions have also been received from Siam, Hungary and Venezuela and action 
has been initiated on certain of these. 

In February 1947, FAO took over certain unexpired functions of UNRRA 
in respect of agricultural advisory services. 


Work of FAO Divisions.—In addition to these special functions, FAO has 
during these past two years made rapid progress toward the completion of its 
administrative services. Divisions of Agriculture, Economics, Marketing and 
Statistics, Fisheries, Forestry and Forest Products, Nutrition, Rural Welfare, 
and Information have been created and staffed. These Divisions have been 
extremely active in developing a wide range of fact finding and advisory services. 
The second annual report of the Director-General lists 66 important fields of 
action already developed by FAO divisions. 
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REVIEW OF LITERATURE | 

Family Farm Policy. Report of the Proceedings of the Conference on — 
Family Farm Policy, February 1946, edited by Joseph Ackerman and Marshall 
Harris. ‘Chicago, The University of Chicago Press. 1947, pp. xxii + 518. 

Most farm people agree that the family farm should stay. But what is 
a family farm? What does it imply? How big should it be? These are some 
of the questions that the conference on Family Farm Policy, held in Chicago 
during the week of February 15 to 20, 1946, attempted to answer. The con- 
ference was attended by participants from the British Commonwealth, Northern 
Europe, Central Europe, Latin America, and the United States. 

The proceedings of this conference were published in a book and dedicated 
to the Family Farmers of the World. The book is divided into seven parts and 
has 20 chapters. 

In Chapter I, entitled “Interpretive Summary of the Conference”, an effort 
is made to define the term “family farm”. And it was agreed “that there can be 
no family farm unless the entrepreneurial function resides in the farm family”. 
This was considered the first and most essential characteristic. 

What is also significant is the following statement in the first chapter. “The 
impression should not be left that an acceptance of a national policy of estab- 
lishing family farms means that conditions of tenure are satisfactory on all farms 
that meet the family farm definition. Far from it. The family farm is not 
an end in agricultural policy. Rather, it is an instrument, a means, through 
which agriculture and rural life can be made a richer and more satisfying 
experience for those who farm. It is a strong institution in the rural economy 
for the attainment of desirable objectives.” 

Part VI is the most important section from the policy aspect. It is entitled 
the ‘Committee Reports” and deals with: The Place of the Family Farm in Our 
Land Tenure Policy; The Place of Ownership and Tenancy in a Tenure System 
Based on Family Farms; Measures to Improve Tenure Conditions on Family 
Farms; Action to Improve the Conditions of Farm Laborers and Sharecroppers; 
and, Responsibility of Government in ‘Tenure Improvement. 

In the final chapter, written by H. C. Taylor, there is emphasis on “the 
importance of the family farm as a means to an end—an institution through 
which to build a higher type of rural civilization. 

The chapter on “Policies and Experiences Relating to Farm Land Tenure 
in Canada” is written by Dr. J. F. Booth, Head of the Economics Division, 
Marketing Service, Dominion Department of Agriculture. Dr. Booth deals 
with land tenure policies, with current conditions and the future. He points out 
that “under policies adopted, ownership of land and the establishment of family 
farms were encouraged; that over the years ownership has given place to tenancy 
on a substantial proportion of farms; that the family farm principle of operation 
applies on rented farms as well as others; and the term ‘family farm’ includes 
different kinds and sizes of farms.” He also points out that, “We need much 
more information on land policies and tenure experiences in different parts of 
Canada and on the income-producing capacity and social conditions prevailing 
under different forms of tenure and in different parts of the nation. The 
research necessary to this end must begin with the operation of farms and carry 
through to the government policy level.” 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Canadian expenditures for capital goods in 1948 are now estimated at 
approximately three billion dollars, which is 25 per cent higher than that for 
last year. This is a preliminary figure following a review of the forecasts made 
at the beginning of the year by the Dominion Department of Reconstruction 


and Supply. 


Of the 25 per cent increase over 1947 now expected, some 15 per cent will 
be in construction costs and in the price of machinery and equipment, while 
the remaining 10 per cent will represent an increase in the physical volume of 
investment. 

This program of private and public investment outlay is the largest in 
Canada’s history, and comprises an expenditure of $1.7 billion on new construc- 
tion, and $1.3 billion for the purchase of machinery and equipment. As 
compared with the figures of 1947, expenditure on construction will be 28 per 
cent higher while that on machinery and equipment will be up 21 per cent. The 
commercial, merchandising and service group leads with an increase of 18 per 
cent, followed by utilities with an advance of 11 per cent, and manufacturing, 


which will be 7 per cent higher. Smaller increases are anticipated by the primary 


industries and by the construction industry, amounting to 4 per cent, while 
that for housing and direct government will be 3 per cent higher in each case, 
and the expenditure on institutions will be up 2 per cent. 


Employment and Earnings.—There was a contraction in the volume of 
employment afforded by leading establishments in the major industrial divisions 
at May 1, 1948, when the loss was the fifth in as many months. The Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics reports pointed out that unusually pronounced declines of a 
seasonal nature were recorded in logging, and there were slight reductions in 
manufacturing, as well as in trade. There was greater activity in mining, 
transportation, communications, construction and maintenance, hotels and restaur- 
ants and laundries and dry cleaning establishments. The falling off in trade and 
manufacturing were contra-seasonal, as was the increase in. mining. 

In reviewing the past 12 months between May 1, 1947 and May, 1948 there 
was an increase of 14.5 per cent in the index of weekly salaries and wages for 
the eight leading industries as compared with a rise of 3.5 per cent in the index 
of employment. 

The monthly estimate for April 1948 of Canadian labour income was $540 
million, an increase of $7 million over the previous month’s total and $65 million 
higher than the April 1947 total. According to the D.BS., higher levels of 
weekly earnings were responsible for the increase from March 1948. The increase 


_ from April 1947 reflects increased employment as well as higher average earn- 


ings. Time lost through labour disputes was 49,000 working 
as compared with 366,000 days for the same month a yéar 


Prices.—The index numbers of wholesale prices of 4 commodities continued ‘ 
to rise. Between December 1947 and May 1948 inclusive, farnt_produéts)shigwed 


the greatest percentage increase. z 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 


WHOLESALE Prices, Farm Prices aND Livinc Cost INDEXES 


Commodities and 


, Services used by Cost of Living 
Wholesale Prices 1935-39=100 | farm Prices Farmers(a) 1935-39 =100 
of Agricultural 1935-39 = 100 
Year | Products re 
1935-39 = 100 quip- 
Farm Field Animal ment ne inine tivo 
Products | Products | Products foe Tides Costs(a) Conia 
(b) (c) (d) (e) (f) (g) (h) (i) 
1 KO Ie ea CE BM ERE Es Abc PRA UPL A'S] IDR AWE ay CRA EM Co SORT Ps ku ec AN Btls GC Rae ac RSI 80-1 79-1 
G8 NIRA RIP os Fae Ne a Ue (PN Seat IN Ras ee cere eat Pree mag yoni OE Bat DR EL ee ee ee 82-3 79-7 
POD eh oe REUNION paella cease A Nb) Uo a UP a eds Se Tey a Be aah one 86-5 80-7 
LO TB AE HORACE, lee UM VS aa NMS TI ADL RVOp So nc Rena td. RUS CUET RRC ce er cia iad ALT aR TC 93-7 87-0 
TOR) Ce a TEST see orn Baal Me MAST AIRE ee yr TL Oi Fel OS A a AB eek peal Ie REA hte ae 111-5 102-4 
yay Sota Aan Mere AL cr It SURO EOE Ot A Ma UPI at ar a OG GAT A ae CT eS CI Ue ree wel s Bal Re A teeyil a td 131-1 115-6 
112) 2 RAE) See NRTA Dep CRO BN cd UN Aca Ve br OIRO Hy Za Tae eae ons aes 143-0 126-5 
1 hop), foun a Cen yl OAT RMP ERG MNaRE roi) aa GE) De Ee VE st Lae A ty Ady like 0 Ov RM aaa oes Leg olvay Ap ARs rote 171-3 145-4 
12.1 eae ee eile] Fermi VM Pence ry wena tal IF aee, He PAU gees | teeming WA RBA PTA! A | a WAV CANN ee ae a 139-9 129-9 
CY a eal rer a | RIBAS alee: env, Fat OD Pat Beare uel Mev A ANE SAL 124-6 131-7 127-9 120-4 
EE EN UROL CONE LE ORL ERC EN a OMS UME OS aM TLS eats ogre iah Ee ie tcl cut ene te 118-3 129-6 128-3 120-7 
DSP MAAC STIND RARE Ud Hi, Mat ey A He EN eg TAU eA a MURS LA acral 122-3 129-3 125-5 118-8 
1 2 1g WO Ra ater SU BAA CaM Aya en RA a BURA WE LACT 2 ea Naa PANS GLAS La asa 123-2 128-6 123-9 119-8 
LOGS ae wee 144-4 158-5 IB! Updater Mabe agiee mae, Nie Paes Os 119-9 126-8 1a Vics | 121-8 
TO2 Fe woece 138-6 149-4 1272S tale ete ake aes 119-9 126-7 119-8 119-9 
TODS wa oAG wae aes 136-3 134-3 (882i sl eA Pe eee ae 118-3 125-0 118-5 120-5 
| HORA END ee ea Osa 140-8 137-2 $4445 | Rae ee 117-6 12337 igo 121-7 
PISO aaa se ae 119-5 105-8 TSS “Swe eaten etait 105-6 19557 113-7 120-8 
OS eae Me oreindas 78-9 65-0 5 ACT AMIN Maes A We \S seo 92-2 102-1 103-9 109-1 
1 AER PAM AG pre sues 65-5 60-4 COs SP a eaten yaaa 89-3 95-1 97-8 99-0 
AR ee et 69-3 69-3 BO Don rales meee 88-8 92-2 95-8 94-4 
TOBA es eee 83-5 80-5 SOB) ahh i OR Ny 96-8 96:5. 97-9 95-6 
TOSS es eres 89-2 84-4 94-1 88-0 95-6 96-4 97-9 96-2 
PISCE ee 97-9 102-2 93-7 96-9 98-7 98-2 98-3 98-1 
POS Anes eb Po 117-4 128-9 106-0 119-7 108-4 104-3 102-9 101-2 
LIL Bsoee aba eet a 102-9 100-9 104-8 105-0 101-2 101-8 101-9 102-2 
POZO Rue ere 92-6 83-7 101-5 91-8 95-7 99-4. 99-5 101-5 
O40 Sees hee 96-1 85-4 106-7 96:8 101-7 107-5 108-5 105-6 
7 8 759 BUR pe A a IN 106-6 88-9 . 124-4 110-2 107-8 115-2 114-0 111-7 
i NOY: Seda lah a9 127-1 109-7 144-6 133-1 119-1 126-5 119-0 117-0 
PA Sees ese ne 145-4 129-0 161-8 157-8 122-3 134-7 121-6 118-4 
AOE nae Al ia Sa 155-3 144-5 166-1 172-3 126-0 137-9 122-8 118-9 
AGA Hate ese 162-8 155-4 170-2 180-7 125-9 140-6 123-2 119-5 
1946S be 171-0 160-9 181-2 192-4 128-0 145-0 127-1 123-6 
ROY Ar A ee AN 183-5 166-8 200-2 203-6 139-5 |(j) 156-9 138:3 135-5 
1947 
Fo) A Se a 177-4 157-4 197-3 197-6 140-1 |(j) 157-1 136-1 130-6 
Mia yale tiene 180°3 162-2 198-4 BOG oS Pook I RR ah sl Ae RIT eA 133-1 
UNE kena eee 181-7 163-6 199-8 PAU SIOo yh Ramat caetoa ee Smee RTE Gb bls 134-9 
ULL a tee as 184-2 170-8 197-5 DOS SDA Ce tart alec lace ucts etek ee | a eae ae 135-9 
Agee Nae. 185-0 170-1 199-8 205-0 146-3 |(j) 165-6 146-5 136-6 
re) ARPS A 188-1 170-3 205-9 POS baled tol etal os ae fe nee 139-4 
LE Yas rite iia Oates 187-5 172-1 202-9 DOS DO eae Vetta BILL aes deena MORI eae ee 142-2 
INOVAKi Ree 192-8 181-2 204-4 Srl i Oe! rel Ce a ce hey eines Th A 143-6 
A eae a Onan h 200-1 184-0 216-1 QUT Qiitde sree Pk iE a ie a A aL ee an a 146-0 
1948 
APSR pC, A 212-3 185-7 238-8 231-7 169-8 |(j) 174-7 155-3 148-3 
Bebe ae, 210-1 181-8 238-4 rs tl doe: YE Pa ete | LI Rem abe i oyg Do 150-1 
IVES aaa eas 211-0 181-1 240-9 PRA NCAR Basa BAe nee Re AML TE es A 150-8 
a8 ORES her RCE 215-7 185-9 245-5 233-7 172-9 |(j) 183-2 163-7 151-6 
Maes. va, 222-0 192-9 251-2 pts a ta a Pattie tie! eli cdy a hand Ar ing Bal Pes nded ha Kiss 153-3 
FUNC eek te aks 232-7 200-4 265-1 AACS Sa Mee ee CA i eign om Mate lies static $a 154-3 


(a) Revised July, 1948 by The Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

(b) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Prices and Price Indexes. (Mimeo). Ottawa. Monthly. 
Wholesale prices of products of Canadian farms. 

(c) Ibid (b). Wholesale prices of grains, hay, tobacco and potatoes. 

(d) Ibid (b). Wholesale prices of animals and animal products. 

(e) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Agricultural Division. Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural 
Products. (Mimeo). Ottawa. Monthly. 

(f) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Price Index Numbers of Commodities and Services Used 
by Farmers. (Mimeo). Ottawa. Jan., Apr. and Aug. Includes prices of commodities in 8 groups including farm imple- 
ments, building materials, gasoline, oil and grease, feed, fertilizer, binder twine, seed and hardware. 

a Hass f Includes the 8 commodities indicated above plus tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates. 

i é 
(i) Ibid (b). 
(j) Preliminary, subject to revision, 
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Some commodities were still subject to price control. As of August 1, 1948, 
the following goods were under control: sugar, molasses, the more important 
canned fruits and vegetables, canned citrus juices, citrus fruits, grapes, fresh 
cabbage, carrots, imported and new potatoes, butter and wheat. 


Cost of Living.—Higher living costs reflect higher prices. The Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics cost-of-living index, on the base 1935-39100, advanced 
from 154.3 for June 1 to 156.9 for July 2, almost all of this rise resulting from 
higher food prices. At the second of July last year the index stood at 135.9. 
From August, 1939, to July 2 this year the cost of living index has advanced 
90.7 per cent. 

The food index moved up from 193.9 on June 1 to 201.3 due mainly to 
further advances in meats, potatoes and eggs. Other changes in group indexes 
were of lesser proportions. Clothing advanced from 174.8 to 175.4. Scattered 
advances in coal and coke changed fuel and light from 124.3 to 124.5 and home 
furnishings and services moved up fractionally from 162.0 to 162.8. 

The special excise taxes in effect since November 1947 as part of the exchange 
conservation program ceased to apply after midnight, Saturday, July 31st. 


Farm Prices and Income.-—The index number of prices received by Cana- 
dian farmers from the sale of agricultural products during May 1948 is the 
highest recorded—239.3 (1935-39100). On the other hand, farm costs were 
_ also rising. May 1948 wage rates for farm workers in Canada were the highest 
recorded since the inception of the D.B.S. farm wage survey in 1940. The 
average monthly wage rate with board for all Canada was $83.26 (at May 15, 
1948), as compared with $77.01 a year ago. For the period starting with August 
1947 to April 1948, the index number of farm prices received increased by slightly 
more than 14 per cent. Prices of goods and services used by farmers and farm 
living costs during the same period increased by 10 per cent and almost 12 per 
cent respectively. 

Cash income from the sale of farm products for the first three months of 
1948, according to a preliminary estimate by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
amounted to $403.3 million. This amount compares with cash returns from the 
sale of farm products of $297-7 million and $339-8 million during the correspond- 
ing periods of 1946 and 1947 respectively. Supplementary cash payments by 
the Dominion Government raise the 1948 first quarter total to $418.1 million. 


Foreign Trade.—Total domestic exports (excluding gold) for the six- 
month period in 1948 amounted to $1.4 billion, well above last year’s exports 
for the comparable period. Value of exports to British countries was down, 
but to the United States was up by about $163 million (Jan.-June 1948, $648.9 
million; January-June, 1947, $485.0 million). 

Total imports for the first six months of 1948 were valued at $1.3 billion, 
slightly above last year’s comparable total. Value of imports from the United 
Kingdom were well above the 1947 five-month total. Imports from the United 
States were down (Jan.-June, 1948, $886.5 million; Jan.-June, 1947, $981.7 
million). 

The combination of increased exports and decreased imports has eased the 
United States dollar situation for Canada. 

Canada is to provide 19.5 per cent of the products authorized for purchase 
by the Economic Co-operation Administration (ECA) on behalf of countries 
participating in the European Recovery Program. Figures released on June 26 
‘’ by the Economic Co-operation Administrator, indicated that procurement 
authorizations for European countries, Trieste and China totalled $730,783,993, 
of which commodities valued at $142,492,011 were being sought from Canada. 
Countries to which such authorizations had been granted are Austria, Denmark, 
France, the British and American Zones of Germany, the Netherlands, Norway 
and the United Kingdom. 
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POULTRY PRODUCTION IN NOVA SCOTIA 
G. C. REetTson 


Significant changes have taken place in the Nova Scotia poultry industry 
during recent years. A rapid expansion in production has been accompanied by 
new developments in breeding, flock management and marketing. To assist the 
Provincial Department of Agriculture in securing more detailed information on 
these recent developments a poultry study is being carried on in the Province 
by the Economics Division, Marketing Service, Dominion Department of 
Agriculture. 

Records have been secured from 111 poultrymen covering their overall farm 
business for the period October 1, 1946 to September 30, 1947. While tabulation 
of these records has not yet been completed, a preliminary analysis has been made 
of the data on the poultry enterprises conducted on these farms. 


Description of Poultry Enter prises.—Poultry flocks included in the study 
were located at scattered points throughout the Province, with the heaviest con- 
centration in the Annapolis Valley. They ranged from mixed farm flocks, housing 
around 100 layers, to specialized poultry farms keeping an average of approxi- 
mately 3,000 layers for the year. The average number of layers for all farms in 
the study was 495. In addition to their laying flock, 47 of the farmers raised 
flocks of cockerels. 

Seventy-nine of the 111 farms kept cross-bred birds, the most common 
variety being combinations of the Rhode Island or New Hampshire Red and 
Light Sussex breeds. With the exception of two White Leghorn flocks the balance 
were straight heavy-type breeds. Nine of the farms had approved flocks and 
sold hatching eggs. None of the poultrymen operated commercial hatcheries. 

Investment in poultry buildings and equipment averaged $1,992 per farm, 
or $2.67 per layer housed in the Fall. Average inventory investment in poultry 
flock was $1,278 per farm. 


TABLE 1.—SuMMARY OF POULTRY Business oN 111 Farms In Nova Scotia, 1946-47 


Average 
per Farm 
: $ 
Receipts:— 
Br Sales 6s ibs FO MO OYA Ne Eee Oe rte BCU acre Ee a, 8 Zig > Lg Peal 1,326 
pT LS a POLE DER rIL SURI H I. Heol fl Shc AMG Leta BALE EL oR telat Per ae me Wl tude = 2,948 
Pa SCRUM OUR PASO EAIUND OTP MEMS “firth a" 45 Te hak CAN ARN OUR IE kc 8 
Neti inventory increnee poultry tiie) Soe. bids be eee 0b a ae 138 
Totalireceines: 2. SR SUR Ae Sitar cee hei (ey pipe © Emenee 4,493 
Expenses:— 
Birds purchased) ui eR a ee LF ae RS ib aX eee ERR Rie ees 395 
RECO Si aha «ia acericiess lt Reh oles edt OOS ere RO EM SI OTE 214'5 ets ca bane 2,386 
ClenGral OX pene (SU GION Re Whe etnies tii emma ren 9 A ine 75 
Useiof buildings’ and equipment e:.(bamede yt. Varo k cee ee 252 
Intereston investment an. poultry i). Weds oll O08 Fee Vania De ba he Ue ae 51 
mI Bes SAY vq ety to Bae MMT ORO M2 RU RRO) i Sa a DI 3,159 
POUlry WADOUT FOUUPOS E520. anne ete eI «a eae Sided cha indie yn tee 1,334 
Diaboar (2) coe ii cee ede VN LO” ree ET On| CAM Mires Jen Tokay ai 631 
INU DOOTEIE PORES sa '5:0c5c a eee Rae TER cai bl ote e Waipiiele hove Make 703 


(1) Time spent on the poultry enterprise was charged at an estimated average cost of 40 cents per hour « 


Poultry Enterprise Business Summary.—Table 1 presents a summary of 
the poultry business of the farms in the study. A number of individual items 
has been grouped together in the expense section of the summary. “Use of 
buildings and equipment”, for example, includes such charges as depreciation, 
interest, share of taxes and insurance, use of car, truck or tractor. “Poultry 
labour returns”, which averaged $1,334 per farm, represents the return for all 
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labour engaged in the poultry industry, including that of the operator, members 
of the family and hired workers. The estimated value of all such labour was 
deducted from poultry labour returns to secure net poultry returns which 
averaged $703 per farm. 

Effect of Management on Reiurns.—Net poultry returns varied widely 
from farm to farm, ranging from an average of $4,172 for the ten highest flocks 
to minus $776 for the ten lowest. As such variations are mainly the result of 
differences in management, an analysis was made of various factors of poultry 
management and their influence on returns. 


Rate of Production.—The factor of management most commonly associated 
with poultry returns is rate of production. In the study, rate of production 
was measured by ‘ ‘per cent lay”. 

It will be noted in Table 2 that as per cent lay increased there was a cor- 
responding increase in net poultry returns and labour returns per hour. This 
relationship was even more pronounced when a further breakdown was made of 
flocks of similar size. Most of the layers in the study were kept for a period of 
less than 12 months, it being a common practice to dispose of all mature birds 
in the late spring or early summer. This, combined with the fact that very few 
of the poultrymen kept over yearling hens, contributed to the relatively high 
average rate of production. 


TaBLE 2.— RELATION OF PER Cent Lay To RetuRNS—111 Poutrry Fiocxs 1946-47 


Per cent Lay Net - Labour 


Flocks Layers Poultry Returns 
Range Average Returns per Hour 

% % No. No $ $ 
ae CA ES soa eee ee eaiee eh 43-6 34 465 243 0-55 
Ree Vena a ees Ui. oe Abc lence bakes 52-9 39 528 830 0-87 
Moro rT cares) wie elute dog Wes 61-5 38 488 985 1-14 
POtal GF Average i.) e Bee 8 53-2 111 495 703 0-85 


Efficiency in the Use of Labour.—Efficiency in the use of labour was 
measured by time taken per day to care for 100 mature birds. 

As minutes of labour per 100 birds increased, there was a decline in net 
poultry returns and in returns per hour. Poultrymen taking more than one hour 
of labour per 100 birds per day had average labour returns of 35 cents per hour, 
but when labour was charged at a rate of 40 cents per hour net poultry returns 
for this group was minus $78. 

Generally speaking, poultry enterprises making most efficient use of labour 
had relatively large flocks and large pens with convenient arrangements for 
doing chores. The 31 poultrymen who were able to look after their flocks in 
less than 30 minutes per 100 birds per day had larger pens and housed over 
twice as many birds per pen as the group who spent an hour per 100 birds. 
They made greater use of such labour saving devices as running water, com- 


TasBLE 3.—ReELATION OF MINUTES oF LABOUR PER 100 Brrps PER Day To Various Facrors— 
111 Pouuirry Fuiocxs 1946-47 


Labour per 100 Birds per Day Pet Net Labour 
Flocks Layers “4 Poultry Returns 
Range Average y Returns per Hour 

Minutes Minutes No. No. % $ $ 
es MT Beet esis tis): oe 31 764 54-8 2,072 1-80 
SAREE Sa ng Sh Oe 42 53 461 52-4 0-58 
More than 60. 5; ere oe ee 82 27 253 50-2 73 0-35 
Total or average... 40 111 495 53-2 703 0-85 
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munity nests, dropping pits and deep litter. Although they spent less time per 
100 birds they were able to secure above average per cent lay. 

The 27 poultrymen, who took nearly four times as long to look after 100 
birds as the most efficient group, had to contend with a number of factors 
which consumed time and effort. One fairly common one was the housing of 
the flock in a number of small buildings scattered about the yard. In other 
cases poultry houses were divided into small and unhandy pens which greatly 
increased chore time. While these and other inconvenient arrangements did not 
individually appear to be particularly serious, their combined effect meant many 
additional miles of walking and hours of labour during the year. 


TABLE 4.—ReELATION or NuMBER oF LAYERS TO Various Facrors—1l11 Pou.ttry Frocks 1946-47 


2 exceat! Net OR bla 
Layers er cent abour abour 
Flocks Lay per 100 POeD, Returns 
Range Average Birds per Hour 
No. No. No. % Minutes $ $ 

Lesa CHAN POO Osis can cee 154 39 55-4 67 85 0-49 
PY AO Tes hs SNC h Reh ar pay 369 37 53-0 44 391 0-70 
More than 500.............. 994 35 52-8 32 1,728 1-08 
Total or average... 495 111 53-2 40 703 0-85 


Size of Business.—Size of business was measured by number of layers kept 
during the year. As its calculation takes into account such factors as sales, 
mortality and additions to flock, it will be noted that “number of layers” 
represents the average size of flock for the year and is thus considerably less 
than the number of layers housed in the fall. 

As number of layers increased there was a marked increase in returns. 
While there was a tendency for per cent lay to fall off with increased size of 
business, this was offset by increased efficiency in use of labour. The business 
year covered in the study was a favourable one for poultrymen, with feed prices 
at a low level in relation to egg and poultry prices. For this reason, size of 
business exerted a strong influence on returns. 


Cumulative Effect of Management Factors.—_Of the various factors of 
management analyzed, rate of production measured by per cent lay, efficiency 
in use of labour measured by daily labour per 100 birds, and size of business 
measured by number of layers, exerted the strongest influence on poultry returns. 
While each of these factors exerted a strong influence, it was their combined 
effect which in the main determined the relative success of each poultry business. 

Table 5 indicates the cumulative influence on returns of above average 
rating in these factors. It will be noted that as the number of factors above 
average increased, there was a substantial increase in poultry returns. The 15 
poultrymen having all three factors above average received a relatively low 
price per dozen for their eggs but were able to secure net poultry returns more 
than three times as large as the average for the study. 


Other Factors.—Space does not permit presentation of data on the influence 
of a number of other phases of poultry management. Other factors analyzed 
did not, however, appear to exert a particularly strong influence on returns. 
While such factors as mortality, investment in buildings and equipment, and 
rate of turnover affect the success of a business, their influence on returns in the 
study appeared to be of relatively minor importance when compared to that of 
rate of production, efficiency in use of labour and size of business. 


Trends in Poultry Management.—Comparison of current data with those 
available for earlier years indicate that a number of changes have taken place 
in the influence of, or the relative emphasis placed on various phases of poultry 
management. These changes indicate a relatively strong upward trend in 
efficiency of management. 
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One development which is of considerable significance is the substantial 
decline in mortality rates during recent years. This decline which is attributed 
in part to the extensive use of cross-bred birds and the vigorous disease control 
program carried on in the province is reflected in the relatively low average 
mortality rates for the study (laying flocks 11 per cent—range flocks 14 per 
cent) and explains to some extent the relatively minor influence of mortality 
on returns. 


While poultrymen do not discount the effect of such factors as mortality 
and investment in buildings and equipment, there appears to be a considerable 
change in the emphasis placed on these factors. This is especially noticeable in 
current poultry house construction policy. The labour consuming practice of 
housing birds in small scattered pens as a disease control measure is no longer 
favoured. The once popular recommendation that investment in buildings and 
equipment be kept to “as little as you can get by with” is now followed with 
considerable reservation. Additional expenses for such items as insulation, 
ventilation and labour saving devices, it is generally agreed, are more than 
covered by increased returns. 

Reports on the egg laying contests conducted at Nappan, N.S. from 1919 
to 1935 indicate an upward trend in average rate of production, ranging from 
a low of 122 eggs per bird in 1919 to a high of 203 eggs or 55-6 per cent lay in 
(1935. While it is probable that there has been some levelling off in the rapid 
increase in rate of production it would appear from the study that an upward 
trend is still being maintained. One phase of this trend is the substantial increase 
in egg production during the fall months. 


TaBLeE 5.—ReELATION OF NuMBER or Factors ABoOvE AVERAGE TO VARIOUS Factors— 
111 Poutrry Fuiocks, 1946-47 


Factors “i 
Number of VARA TA eon lh Rete th See) verage Net Poultry 
Bera tld ne ede Por Daily Price Poultry abour 
it Tavore Cont Labour | per dozen Patras Returns 
VeTeEe y La Bee ae Eggs per Hour 
irds 
No No % Min. ¢ $ $ 
1 Sa aecarehle el et ARE Yoh Se AER Oi 30 246 46-2 68 37°8 —58 0-35 
mane NE sts Ea aban Ged. Moret: 39 322 52-9 50 37-1 311 0-63 
Se ES Sa ee 27 769 51-3 37 38-7 1,192 0-94 
BOT eee ahs sc ks 15 950 60-0 20 36-3 2,364 1-72 
Total or average....... 111 495 53-2 40 37-6 703 0-85 


Upward trends in efficiency in use of labour and size of flock have been 
particularly noticeable during the past ten years. Output of saleable chicks 
by Nova Scotia approved hatcheries increased from 231,447 in 1937 to 2,106,289 
in 1947. Practically all of the poultrymen in the study have increased their 
flock size in recent years. In spite of general concern over the future of the 
poultry business in late 1947 about 20 per cent of them planned a further 
increase the following year. Rapidly rising labour costs during recent years 
have had a strong influence in the development of improved utilization of labour. 
The wide variation in efficiency in use of labour on farms included in the study 
gives some idea of the extent of these developments. 


While important developments have taken place in rate of production, 
efficiency in use of labour, and size of business in recent years, there appears 
to be wide variation in the relative emphasis placed on these factors. Rate of 
production has been and still is recognized as fundamental to success in the 
poultry business. In view of the relationships indicated in the study, it is rather 
questionable however, if size of business and efficiency in the use of labour are 
receiving attention commensurate with their influence on poultry returns. 
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CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS AMONG FRENCH-SPEAKING 
GROUPS IN ONTARIO 
ReNE ForRTIER 


During the summer of 1947, the Economics Division of the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in co-operation with the Co-operation and Markets Branch 
of the Ontario Department of Agriculture conducted a survey of all known co- 
operatives in the Province of Ontario. As part of this survey, 41 associations 
established among French-speaking groups in Eastern and Northern Ontario 
were visited. 

This article summarizes the information obtained from these associations. 
Records were obtained from 27 marketing and farm supply associations, 12 
cheese factories, one co-operative service association and one central association 
engaged mainly in the distribution of farm supplies at wholesale. These co- 
operatives were located in the counties of Russell and Prescott and in the city 
of Ottawa in Eastern Ontario, and in the counties of Cochrane, Nipissing, Sudbury 
and Timiskaming in Northern Ontario. Total membership was 3,094 and total 
business transacted during the year under review was over two million dollars. 


Co-operatives Marketing Farm Products and Distributing Farm Supplies. 


_ Out of the 27 associations visited, 16 distributed farm supplies, six marketed 
farm products and five were retail stores. They were all incorporated under 
Part XII of the Ontario Companies Act. Three associations were incorporated 
during the period 1919 to 1939, six were incorporated between 1940 and 1943 
and 18 between 1944 and 1947. From this distribution of years of incorporation 
it is quite evident that co-operative marketing and co-operative distribution of 
farm supplies is of fairly recent origin among French-speaking groups in Ontario. 

Requirements for membership in these associations vary greatly. Each 
member must be accepted by the Board of Directors, but only six associations 
require a formal application from prospective members. In 15 associations 
members are required to sign a contract. This contract stipulates that each 
member must do business through the co-operative in all present and future 
activities undertaken in accordance with the terms of the charter and by-laws. 
It may extend from one to five years but, in most cases, it runs for a period of 
five years. In seven associations admission is limited by the by-laws strictly 
to members of the parish and to farmers and producers in 14 associations. 
Before being admitted as members in nine associations, applicants must join the 
Union des Cultivateurs Franco-Ontariens. 

The total sales for 25 of these associations amounted to $1,7 12,691 during 
1946-47. An analysis of this volume of business is shown in Table 1. 


Taste 1.—SaLes or FARM PRODUCTS AND Farm Suppiies BY 25 ASSOCIATIONS AMONG FRENCH-SPEAKIN @ 
Groups IN EASTERN AND NORTHERN ONTARIO 


ft ee ee TE i ee 
Value 


of Sales 
$ 
Marketing of farm products:— 
Tada BEOCIE i Re IER oer hia = dpe bade Spree was <9) RRC oes otek 186, 460 
Eggs and poultry products. ....-..---.++e se: UR CRU Sek tks le tae ame ane 182, 490 
airy prodiets: $0220 sian jtuageas arate versie sine sean a Mie as 178,519 
Prairie Eee ci ait aire 2) Tat ahe rd ig wird 9 ne 17 120, 259 
PG aD a is PAC UG Heal este eletarte 6 ice Sie mi Rvare ix aise RiSrena hee me Pe 667, 728 
Distribution of farm supplies:— 
Heed aitcl fortilizer oly ibe eee eae oe + aieeges Cle nevi at diate argvonaie » Bat 680, 371 
Food prod wets 14), 605 -(gaciny MATa A ae INR Os ira aie a Aid See ee 315, 614 
Cathie oko 5 ce tak Cas da neler Noche ith ate ae a gs macs 3, 286 
Other general farm supplies..........-.+seeee reece eee e ener eter ees eess 45,692 
EP TEAL: OH NARS 5) DROS ERM MEIER R NE BE ASL BSS 1,044, 963 


eR ON I ET Eh ae ele err eee 


Pert Pek iho t, ON OREO E, GEAR IL aia Dy « Shes ites, Bel ails ae 1,712,691 
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Some associations marketed produce as well as handled supplies. Some 
marketed more than one product and handled more than one of the supplies 
listed. 

Out of the 2,816 members and shareholders, 2,128 were reported as active. 
Non-members numbered 2,217. Business done with those members and share- 
holders amounted to 72 per cent of the total sales. 

All but one of these co-operative associations are financed through sub- 
scriptions to share capital and loan units. The single exception uses membership 
fees only. One interesting feature consists in the provision of a note by the 
member for $75 along with the initial payment of one $25 loan unit payable 
in cash. This method of financing is used by twelve associations. 

Out of the six associations incorporated on share capital basis, one was 
organized in 1931, one in 1946 and three in 1942. In general the newer co- 
operatives are organized on a loan unit basis. Ninety-four per cent of the fully- 
paid shares and 94 per cent of the loan units were paid in cash by members. 
The difference was retained from patronage dividends. 

Twenty-three associations reported having borrowed money from the 
various sources indicated in Table 2. Some of these associations made use of 
more than one source. 


TaBLE 2.—SouRcES AND AMOUNTS OF Monty BORROWED BY 23 ASSOCIATIONS REPORTING 


Amount Total 


Associa- Amount 
Sources tions tsa Se g Borrowed Repaid 
No $ $ $ 
EOE Nee etd ele sectoty Oh nM Ges adam ee eb a ag 9 31,828 62,000 30, 172 
EOE ak, oh icles ee ew etch ptosleis Weiss soda ow 11 27,422 45,422 18,000 
BEMUATIO CTO VOTHMIGOE. (oe tle tk i. sais ties cee ne ces 1 1,900 1,900 — 
EERE L NS cet REF spa ROMA ERR chia inh blak age #6 16 72,170 70,200 3,085 
RRP my rh) Gitte so CRN ays Lr eh cas lat be Hae Loe lad 2 2,100 2,100 — 
OGRE Ere Py ee Oe ha rt Ce 39 135,410 186, 667 51,257 


The average amount borrowed during the year was $8,116. Private loans 
amounted to 40°3 per cent of the total loans and loans from banks and credit 
unions exceeded loans from private sources by $32,167. Forty-nine per cent 
of the bank loans and 40 per cent of the credit union loans were repaid 
during the year. Only a small amount of the private loans was paid back. 
The rate of interest ranged from three to seven per cent, the average rate being 
five per cent. 


Sixteen of the associations provided their balance sheets for use in the 
survey and these have been consolidated in Table 3. This consolidated balance 
sheet includes six associations marketing farm products, six distributing farm 
supplies and four operating store businesses. 


Financial ratios provide some criterion of the financial soundness of these 
associations. The ratio of current assets to current liabilities was 1-6 to 1. 
A ratio of 2 to 1 is usually considered as standard and therefore it would appear 
that the degree of liquidity among these 16 associations is not sufficiently high 
to permit prompt payment of current bills or to make new or large purchases. 
The ratio of members’ equity to fixed assets which is 1 to 1 is below the general 
accepted standard of 1-5 to 1. The members apparently do not own an adequate 
share of the enterprise because they are dependent on outside sources for their 
working capital and their investments barely cover fixed assets. In other words, 
the total members’ equity shown in Table 3 as $275,893 is approximately equal 
to the value of the plant (fixed assets) less allowance for depreciation which is 
shown as $275,062. 
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Audit.—Auditing of the books was done by practising accountants in ten 
associations, by members’ committees in five associations and by the manager, 
a public notary and school teachers in four associations out of the 19 reporting. 
Audit was done at the end of the fiscal year in 15 associations, two or three times 
a year in two associations and once a month in four other associations. Six 
associations gave no report of the time of the auditing of their books. 


TABLE 3.—CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET OF 16 Co-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS 


Assets Liabilities 
$ $ 

Cash on hand, in bank or credit union.... 52,299 || Bank and credit union loans............ 56, 744 

, ACCOUNTS DAY GULOn s oacn s+ she naacae ates 62,618 

Receivables less bad debts.............. 45,409 || Accrued expenses............0.cceeeees 2,061 

Other current liabilities................ 2,964 

Merchandise on hand?) peo eee 103,033 || Total current liabilities................ 124, 387 

Mortgages and other deferred liabilities. 84, 247 

Other current assets eo... Se 5,040 || Total liabilities to the public........... 208, 634 

Loans from Mem beTs. 5 2 iiccs b+ caesar 113,860 

PT OUAL CULTOHE ASSOLE ies vis wanes cones 205,781 || Surplus allocated to members.......... 6, 868 

Liabilities. to: menor iquue teria Ss Bx 120, 728 

Plant, less depreciation... 0.0... .3...05. 275,062 || Share capital and membership fees..... 26, 028 

Reserve not allocated to members..... 11,613 

Investment in wholesale or other central. So0 I’ Undivided Surplus. oui oes sa ceaeee 117, 524 

Netiwortheiteyeda) ue osu ces ee ~ 155, 165 

Otherinasetain 062 es ow AN ae Ba 3) S541) Meni bers’ equity <2 Tawar elon ed oe as ia 295,893 
Total aesebe cw ue hte Maio Ui Gat 484,527 || Total liabilities and members’ equity.. 484,527 


Directors.—The number of directors varies from five to nine. In all cases, 
to be eligible for election as a director, one must be an active member or hold at 
least one share. Their term of office is one year in eight associations, three years 
in eighteen associations and unlimited in one association. Only three associations 
pay a directors’ fee for attendance at meetings. 

Special committees exist in seven associations and three of them have more 
than one committee. They include both members and directors and are organized 
to assist the Board of Directors or to take charge of special projects, such as 
finance and education. 


27 associations consisted of 148 
employees of whom 87 were permanent and the remainder were hired on a part- 
time basis. Only 17 of this total were bonded in 13 associations. Five of the 
managers were over 50 years old and the others were between 25 and 50 years 
of age. Most managers had primary school training and in a few cases college 
training. Four had co-operative training at college or by correspondence courses. 

Fifteen managers reported business experience prior to becoming managers 
of a co-operative and the remainder came from a farm or directly from schools. 
Two managers were not paid for their services and four were paid on a com- 
mission basis. Two managers received a yearly salary under $400; three man- 
agers received between $600 and $1,199 a year, nine between $1,200 and 1,799, 
four between $1,800 and $2,399 and three over $2,400. 


Policies.—Prices and markup were determined by managers in 17 associa- 
tions. Credit policy and engagement of staff were determined by directors in 
most of the associations. 

; The credit policy of the co-operative associations in their own trading 
with suppliers was on a cash basis. The associations also took advantage of the 
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short term credit generally granted. The credit policy towards members was 
very different. Cash trading was the rule in seven associations and credit was 
allowed in 18 associations. Credit was in some cases granted for an unlimited 
amount for one to three months, or for a limited amount for a specified period 
of time, and in each particular case the amount and time were left to the 
judgment of the manager. 

Membership Relations.—Meetings of members were held once a year in 19: 
associations and twice a year or more often in the others. Fifty to seventy-five 
per cent of the members attended the meetings. Very few associations had 
special features at their annual meetings or organized special gatherings of 
people during the year. 

Twelve associations distributed an annual report, two associations published 
a news sheet, six used circular letters, and one supplied market information. 
Five associations used the local press for advertising, and many of them intend 
to use radio for similar purpose. Co-operative publications were received by 
1,595 members. These members subscribed to La Terre Ontarienne, the monthly 
review of the U.C.F.O., La Terre de Chez-Nous and Ensemble. 

Membership is encouraged from non-members by means of the U.C.F.O. 
clubs or by managers’ and directors’ contacts at the co-operative. Regarding 
inter-co-operative relations it may be noted that ten associations were affiliated 
with the central association; and 15 associations were members of credit unions. 


Cheese factories.—Twelve cheese factories were visited during the survey. 
They were all located in the counties of Russell and Prescott, except one which 
was in the county of Nipissing in Northern Ontario. Nine of them were incor- 
porated under Part XII of the Ontario Companies Act; the others were farmer 
owned and controlled on a joint stock basis. Five associations were financed 
through loan units with a $25 loan unit paid in cash and a $75 note from each 
member. A five-year contract is required by six associations and one associa- 
tion uses a ten year contract. The requirements of these contracts are similar 
to those used by the marketing and farm supply co-operatives. 

Money borrowed was mainly from private sources and from banks and 
credit unions and amounted to $41,292 for eight associations. 

Total business for 1946-47 for ten of these cheese factories amounted to 
$408,278.00 Members—all considered active—numbered 269; non members 
numbered 139. Nearly 80 per cent of the cheese sold represented member 
business. 

Co-operative service.—Only one co-operative service was operating in the 
area surveyed. It was a waterworks service, incorporated in 1915 with share 
capital, and is the sole survivor of a number of similar associations formed 
about that time. The others have all subsequently been absorbed by local muni- 
cipal services. This association served nine shareholders of a small rural com- 
munity. There was no charge for the service. All repairs and maintenance 
were done by the shareholders themselves or paid for by them individually. 

The Central Co-operative.—La Co-operative de Casselman with head- 
quarters in Ottawa was incorporated on October 22, 1946 and commenced opera- 
tions on January 1, 1947. Since February 23, 1948 its name has been changed to 
Co-operative Centrale Ottawa. It acts as a central co-operative for 12 local 
co-operative associations and is itself an affiliate of the United Farmers Co-opera- 
tive Co. of Toronto. Affiliated members may obtain from this association some 
of the products used on the farm and other supplies through a mail order service. 
Marketing of farm products is now under consideration. 

In the Centrale the by-laws stipulate that each association must be approved 
by the Board of Directors before becoming an affiliated member. Admission 
fee is $1. A three year contract must be signed which provides for payments 
by members of one-tenth of one per cent of their total sales, as at December 31, 
up to an amount representing 50 loan units of $10 each ($500) with a minimum 
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payment of three loan units ($30) during first year. The total amount to be 
paid, i.e. $500, must be covered by a note and this note is renewable annually. 
Payment of three loan units entitles unincorporated farmers’ clubs to the ser- 
vices of the Centrale. 

Loan units do not bear interest except in the case of loans made by 
individual farmers or loans made by member associations in excess of the amount 
agreed upon in their contract with the Centrale in which case interest is paid at 
a rate of 4 per cent. All business must be carried on through the Centrale and 
a bookkeeping system approved and recommended by them must be adopted. 


- Study Groups.—Some associations deal primarily with the study of co- 
operative principles, legislation and organization, and also are concerned with 
the furtherance of co-operative ideals and the dissemination of information to 
their own members, member associations and the public at large. Among these 
are the clubs for co-operative studies incorporated without share capital, under 
the Ontario Companies Act and L’Union des Cultivateurs Franco Ontariens 
(U.C.F.O.) which is the French-speaking equivalent of the Ontario Federation 
of Agriculture. . 

The U.C.F.O. is an agricultural producers association. Among other things, 
it assists co-operative associations with such problems as bookkeeping and 
administration. It also takes a leading part in the organization of farmers’ 
clubs. Since its formation in 1929, 58 local farmers’ clubs have been established 
in various parishes in Eastern and Northern Ontario. These local clubs study 
various problems relating to agriculture and co-operation. .Discussion meetings 
are usually held in conjunction with the monthly meetings. Some clubs also 
louy certain types of supplies and merchandise, and sell farm products on a co- 
operative basis. This does not entail a large volume of business and is carried 
on mainly to obtain experience in the field of co-operative buying and selling, 
prior to the establishment of a co-operative association. | 

Sales are made strictly for cash and any surplus is distributed to members 
on a pro-rata basis. Buying is done only on a farmer’s request. Any member 
who has paid his annual fee ($3) is entitled to these services without any addi- 
tional charge. On June 1, 1947, 14 of the 58 clubs mentioned above were engaged 
in this type of business. 

Some of the more recent developments deserve special mention. The Cercle 
d’Etudes de St. Jerome at Kirkland Lake, incorporated on April 138, 1946 and 
the Association d’Orientation Populaire de Timmins incorporated on August 18, 
1947 were organized as clubs for co-operative studies. They serve the cities in 
which they are located as well as the neighbouring districts. They supply their 
individual members and affiliated co-operative associations with information and 
advice pertaining to publicity, legislation, organization and administration of 
co-operatives. An admission fee of $10 is required for membership in 
l’Association d’Orientation de Timmins. The operations of these clubs are 
financed by private loans from members and money obtained from the credit 
unions to which they belong. Their expenses are defrayed through the renting 
of office and store facilities to co-operative associations. ; 

In November 1947, a meeting of all French-speaking groups in Ontario who 
were interested in co-operative development, was held in the city of North Bay. 
This meeting led to the foundation of a Conseil Ontarien de la Cooperation 
(Ontario Council of Co-operation) and the formulation of policies intended to 
promote the rapid expansion of clubs for co-operative studies. 


Conclusion.—From this brief review it can be seen that the co-operative 
movement among French-speaking groups in Ontario while still comparatively 
young, even now shows real signs of vigour. It has made ample use of the 
experience accumulated by similar organizations in other parts of the province 
as well as in other provinces in Canada and is endeavouring to adopt methods and 
policies suitable to the communities it desires to serve. 
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THE CHARTER FOR AN INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION AND THE 
GENERAL AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS AND TRADE}! 


A. E. RicHarps? 


The idea of mutual aid and a continuing organization among free nations 
for the betterment of world-wide economic relations had its beginning early in 
World War II. In the Agreement on Mutual Aid which was signed at Washing- 
ton 23 February, 1942, by the United Kingdom and the United States, the 
nature and purpose of mutual aid arrangements were carefully defined. The 
most. important part of this agreement from the post-war point of view is 
Article VII which lays down economic objectives of wider co-operation and 
higher standards of living in the countries concerned. Article VIL of the 1942 
agreement reads in part as follows: 

. . They (the terms of the Agreement) shall include provision for 
agreed action by the United States of America and the United Kingdom, 
open to participation by all other countries of like mind, directed to the 
expansion, by appropriate international and domestic measures, of produc- 
tion, employment, and the exchange and consumption of goods, which are 
the material foundations of the liberty and welfare of all peoples; to the 
elimination of all forms of discriminatory treatment in international com- 
merce, and to the reduction of tariffs and other trade barriers; and, in 
general, to the attainment of all the economic objectives set forth in the 
Joint Declaration made on the 14th August, 1941 (the Atlantic Charter) 
by the President of the United States of America and the Prime Minister 
of the United Kingdom. 

The mutual aid agreement between Canada and the United Kingdom dated 
11 February, 1944, and the agreement between Canada and the USSR signed at 
Ottawa on the same day contained a similar declaration regarding post-war 
economic co-operation. 

In accordance with the intention stated in Article VII of the Agreement 
on Mutual Aid, conversations took place between representatives of the United 
States Government and the Government of the United Kingdom in 1943 and 1944 
which laid the ground work for a joint statement made on 6 December, 1945, 
regarding the understanding reached on commercial policy. Canada participated 
in these discussions. 

On the same day, 6 December, 1945, the United States published and trans- 
mitted to other governments a document entitled Proposals for Expansion of 
World Trade and Employment. These proposals put forward the idea that there 
should be established an International Trade Organization of the United Nations, 
the members of which would agree to conduct their commercial relations in 
accordance with rules to be set forth in the Charter of the Organization. 


Preparatory Committee Established.—In February, 1946, the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations, at its first meeting, adopted a resolu- 
tion calling for an international conference on trade and employment to consider 
the creation of an International Trade Organization (ITO). It also established 
a Preparatory Committee of the 18 countries on the Economic and Social 
Council to arrange for the conference and prepare a draft Charter for such an 
organization. 

London Meeting.—The First Session of the Committee convened in Church 
House, London, on 15 October, 1946, and concluded its meetings five weeks 
later on 26 November. It should be emphasized that this was a “Preparatory 
Committee” whose task was to prepare an agenda for a world conference on 
trade and employment using as a basic document the draft Charter for an 
She eatin Trade Organization submitted by the delegation of the United 

tates. 


1 Succeeding articles will deal with more specific sections of the Charter and General Agreement. 
2 Attended Geneva meetings and Havana Conference as adviser on Canadian delegation. 
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Notifications of the convening of the Preparatory Committee had been 
sent by the Secretary-General of the Economic and Social Council to the 
18 members of the Council at that time. The members attending were Australia, 
Belgium-Luxembourg, Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, 
France, India, Lebanon, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Union of South 
Africa, United States and the United Kingdom. The Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics did not send a representative to the London meeting. The explanation 
given by Russia was that it had not at that time found it possible to devote 
sufficient preliminary study to the serious and far-reaching questions which 
were the subject of the committee’s discussions. Representatives of countries, 
members of the United Nations, attending as observers were Colombia, Denmark, 
Poland, Peru, Mexico and Syria. Other observer representatives were the follow- 
ing inter-govermental organizations, the Food and Agriculture Organization, 
International Bank, International Labour Office and International Monetary 
Fund. Representatives of non-governmental organizations present as observers 
included the International Chamber of Commerce, International Co-operative 
Alliance, World Federation of Trade Unions and American Federation of Labour. 

At the end of five weeks’ intensive work by delegations representing 17 
countries, a draft Charter was produced which is referred to as the “London 
Draft”. It was decided at the London meeting that the draft, which was still 
in the nature of a working document, should undergo further editing by a Draft- 
ing Committee which was instructed to meet in New York in January 1947. 
It was agreed that a Second Session of the Preparatory Committee should take 
place in Geneva beginning on 8 April, 1947. Before the London meeting 
adjourned it was also decided that the Geneva agenda should include provision 
for multilateral negotiations between the members of the Preparatory Com- 
mittee directed towards the reduction of tariffs and the elimination of preferences. 


New York Meeting.—The Drafting Committee met at Lake Success, New. 
York, as scheduled on 20 January, 1947, and 25 February, 1947, its report 
was completed. This report is known as the ‘“New York Draft” and was used as 
a basis for discussion at the Geneva meetings. 


Geneva Meeting.—On 10th April, 1947, in Geneva the 17 countries, still 
acting as a preparatory committee and with Russia still absent, had two tasks 
before them. The first was to reconcile divergent views among participating 
countries and endeavour to produce a firm draft of a Charter for an Inter- 
national Trade Organization for presentation at a world conference. The other 
task was the negotiation among countries assembled of a multilateral trade 
agreement. 

Attending the Geneva meeting were two specialized agencies of the United 
Nations, the Food and Agriculture Organization and the International Labour 
Organization, and two other inter-governmental organizations, the International 
Bank of Reconstruction and Development and the International Monetary Fund. 
These Organizations were actively associated with all the proceedings. Non- 
members of the Preparatory Committee but members of the United Nations 
which sent representatives to Geneva were Colombia, Denmark, Mexico, Peru, 
Poland, Syria, Afghanistan, Argentina, Ecuador, Egypt, Greece, Iran, Saudi- 
Arabia, Siam, Sweden, Turkey, Uruguay, Venezuela and Yugoslavia. A number 
of non-governmental organizations sent observers who from time to time gave 
the Committee the benefit of their views. The Organizations were the American 
Federation of Labor, International Chamber of Commerce, International Co- 
operative Alliance, World Federation of Trade Unions and the International 
Federation of Agricultural Producers. 

On 16 November, 1947, when the Second Session of the Preparatory 
Committee was concluded the two objectives had been accomplished. The 
draft of a Charter for an International Trade Organization had been produced 
to pass forward to the world conference on trade and employment at Havana 
and a General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade had been negotiated. 
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GENERAL AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS AND TRADE 


The countries which were represented on the Preparatory Committee 
realized that considerable time would elapse before a Charter acceptable to a 
large number of countries could be produced. They believed that the task of 
the World Conference would be facilitated if concrete action were taken by 
the principal trading nations to enter into reciprocal negotiations directed to 
the substantial reduction of tariffs and to the elimination of preferences on a 
mutually advantageous basis. 


The Preparatory Committee countries, which included the United States and 
the United Kingdom, were contributors to over 70 per cent of world trade. 
These countries felt that if they could demonstrate to the world that they really 
meant business and were not engaged simply in formulating high sounding 
phrases it would have an important influence on the confidence which smaller 
nations had in the Organization. The General Agreement would be a test of the 
sincerity of purpose of countries which had subscribed in general terms to the 
removal of trade barriers and expanding world economy. 


From the middle of May to November negotiations directed towards the 
reduction of tariffs were carried out daily by the 17 countries. At the end of 
five months of negotiations 20 schedules of tariff concessions had been produced 
involving over 45,000 items. For each of these 45,000 or more different tariff 
items the rate of duty had been lowered or bound by agreement against increase. 
The Canadian schedule included over 1,000 items for which the duty was 
lowered or the existing rate bound against increase. On approximately 94 items 
Canadian tariff preferences with Commonwealth countries were eliminated by 
reducing the most-favoured-nation rate to the British Preference rate. 


Two principles were adhered to throughout tariff negotiations. First, 
there would be no increase in existing rates of duty, and secondly any reduction 
in duty made by a single country would be extended on equal terms or what is 
known as the most-favoured-nation principle to all member countries which 
participated in the negotiations at Geneva. 


The General Agreement consists of three parts: Part I contains; (a) an 
article providing for General Most-Favoured-Nation treatment among the con- 
tracting parties, (b) the schedule of tariff concessions which were negotiated 
by the participating countries; Part II contains rules of conduct in international 
trade. These are undertakings regarding commercial policy and are drawn 
largely from the Commercial Policy chapter of the draft Charter. Many of 
the provisions are standard clauses in trade treaties which are required for the 
purpose of safeguarding tariff concessions by prohibiting indirect forms of protec- 
tion; Part III establishes the administrative machinery required for the operation 
of the General Agreement. 


Protocol of Provisional Application.—The member countries which carried 
out the tariff negotiations at Geneva decided that the results of their work 
should be made effective at the earliest possible date. Some of the countries 
had executive authority from their governments to accept the agreement on a 
provisional basis; subject to later ratification by Parliament. Other countries 
were required by their constitutions to take legislative action before they could 
apply the General Agreement even provisionally. Accordingly it was agreed to 
adopt a protocol of provisional application which would provide for the adoption 
of the agreement on a provisional basis by some countries in the immediate 
future and by others at a later date in order to allow time for the necessary 
legislative action. The Protocol states that signatory countries agree to apply 
provisionally on and after January 1, 1948: (a) Parts I (schedule of concessions) 
and III (administration and procedure) of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade and (b) Part II of that Agreement to the fullest extent not incon- 
sistent with existing legislation. 
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On 15 November, 1947, the Protocol was signed by Australia, Belgium, 
Canada, France, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. Accordingly since 1 January, 1948, the tariff reductions 
negotiated among these countries at Geneva have been in effect. 

One clause of the Protocol states that it would remain open for signature 
until 30 June, 1948, on behalf of any government signatory to the Final Act 
adopted at the conclusion of the Geneva meetings. 


The Geneva Final Act.—The Final Act adopted at the conclusion of the 
Geneva meetings on 30 October, 1947, was signed by 23 countries. As stated 
previously Russia did not participate. Discussions were held by 17 Members in 
London, New York and Geneva. During the Geneva meetings Burma, Ceylon 
and Southern Rhodesia, although under the sovereignty of Great Britain, 
realized full autonomy in the conduct of their external commercial relations. 
While negotiations were proceeding Pakistan was granted independent status 
through the partition of India and the countries making up the customs unions 
of Belgium-Luxembourg and Syria-Lebanon signed separately and in their own 
right. 

In signing the Geneva Final Act the countries said in effect that negotia- 
tions directed to the substantial reductions of tariffs and other trade ‘barriers 
and to the elimination of preferences on a reciprocal and mutually advantageous 
basis had terminated that day. They affirmed that the negotiations had resulted 
in the framing of a General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade and of a Protocol 
of a Provisional Application and that the texts of these documents were authen- 
tic. The signing of the Geneva Final Act also carried with it the obligation that 
signatories would submit the agreement and the Protocol to their respective 
Governments for consideration. 

By the dead-line date 30 June, 1948, 22 out of 23 signatories of the Geneva 
Final Act had signed the Protocol of Provisional Application which extended 
the application of the terms of the Agreement and tariff concessions to nations 
accounting for approximately 80 per cent of world trade. Due to legislative diffi- 
culties Chile was unable to sign by June 20th and has asked that an extension 
of time be granted. 

The next step in procedure is the ratification of the General Agreement by 
the Governments of the contracting parties. Due to the importance of the 
United States in world trade, governments of other member countries will not 
likely ratify the Agreement until dealt with by Congress. It is expected that 
the United States may give consideration to the question in the summer or fall 
of 1949. In the meantime the Agreement is applicable on a provisional basis. 


Relation to the Charter.—Although closely related to the Charter and in 
fact containing twenty or more Articles on commercial policy and related trade 
matters which were lifted directly out of the Geneva Draft Charter, the General 
Agreement is a separate document with independent status. 

If the Havana Charter for an International Trade Organization should not 
be ratified and become operative the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
can remain an instrument under which countries can co-operate in their trade 
relations. Countries outside the present membership of twenty-two can join 
the “Club” if they qualify by making concessions in tariffs and if they eliminate 
other trade restrictions on a scale comparable to the present membership. 
Admittance is by a two-thirds majority of the members. 


Present Status.—The First Session of the contracting parties of the General 
Agreement was held in Havana during the month of March, 1948, on which the 
head of the Canadian delegation served as Chairman. The Second Session of 
the contracting parties is to convene in Geneva on 16 August, 1948, where amend- 
ments may be submitted and the question of relation to the Charter will be 
under consideration. 
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THE HAVANA CHARTER 


The ITO Charter is a lengthy document of some 30,000 words contained in 
106 Articles and divided into 9 Chapters It deals with broad principles of full 
and productive employment, economic development and reconstruction and in 
more specific terms, with matters of commercial policy, restrictive business 
practices and inter-governmental commodity agreements 

An important principle which is embodied throughout the Charter provi- 
sions is that of consultation with other members before action is taken in the 
international field of commerce and trade which might injure or prejudice the 
position of another member. 

Up to the time of the convening of the United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Employment in Havana on 21 November, 1947, the work on the Charter 
for an International Trade Organization had been of a preparatory nature. 

The results of the work of the Preparatory Committee had been documented 
in the London draft, the New York draft and the Geneva draft. The Geneva 
draft was used as a basis for discussion in the World Conference at Havana 
where 56 countries were represented, all of which very actively participated 
in the discussions. On 24 March, 1948, 53 countries signed the Final Act of the 
Havana Conference which authenticated the Havana Charter for an Inter- 
national Trade Organization. Russia did not attend and of the countries that 
participated in the Conference Argentina, Poland and Turkey did not sign the 
Havana Final Act. 

The significance of the Havana Conference Final Act is that its signatories 
thereby state that; (1) they participated in the work of the Conference; (2) the 
text. of the Charter annexed to the Final Act is authentic; and (3) they agree to 
present the Charter to their respective governments for consideration. The 
Charter can enter into force when twenty governments represented at Havana 
have deposited their instruments of acceptance. 

The first meeting of the Interim Commission of ITO was held in Havana 
20 March, 1948. At that meeting the Executive Committee of 18 members was 
elected. The members are: Australia, Brazil, Benelux, Canada, China, Colom- 
bia, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, El Salvador, France, Greece, India, Italy, Mexico, 
Norway, Phillipines, United Kingdom, United States. 

The Executive Committee of the Interim Commission held its First Session 
in Havana immediately after its establishment. It elected as Chairman Hon. 
L. D. Wilgress, head of the Canadian delegation. The Second Session of the 
Executive Committee is scheduled to open in Geneva August 26, 1948. 


SPECIALTY CROPS IN THE IRRIGATED AREAS OF ALBERTAI1 
AJ. Pyrren 


In the fall of 1946, the Economics Division, Dominion Department of Agri- 
culture, undertook to survey the production and marketing of specialty crops 
in the irrigated areas of Alberta. The objectives of the survey were to (1) 
ascertain the trends to specialty crop production in recent years, (2) determine 
the present extent of production and (3) ascertain present capacity and extent 
of markets for these products; and thus determine whether present production 
should be contracted, maintained or possibly expanded. Information collected 
covered the periods 1938 and 1942-1945 for production, and only the latter 
period for distribution. ; 

Trends to Specialty Crop Production.—Specialty crop production has 
shown a marked expansion (Table 1). In 1945, specialty crops accounted for 
20 per cent of the irrigated crop acreage. This was an increase of 11 per cent 
over the acreage devoted to these crops in 1938. Although only 20 per cent of 
the irrigated crop acreage of 338,262 acres was in specialty crops in 1945, it 
yielded 47 per cent of the total crop revenue. Sugar beets comprised the bulk 


(1) Areas included in the study are: Brooks I.D.; Canada Land and I.D.; Lethbridge 
Northern I.D.; Alberta Railway and I.D.; Taber I.D.; Raymond I1.D.; and Magrath I.D. 
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TABLE 1.—CoMPARISON OF ACREAGES IN SPECIALTY Crops, ALBERTA, 1938 AND 1945 


Increase 1945 


a 1938 1945 over 1938 
ac. ac. ac. % 
CGamnene Crepes) ost Sead. che Dee hd Beh Lado ouie Pete oee ee Oar 973 6, 252 5,279 542 
POSE VGROEA ENON), bits 5 dois We a fix Coaivvosss edhe te mee uahd lees lane eee ene 1, 869 6, 702 4,833 259 
PSWOUELE VSOOUL Gy south ow cos wis wieia Chace HarmIaTe alsin arb ice et wacarter anne 38,795 24, 223 20,428 538 
SURAL DIOCLS Seal saive a bo eed BERN se ALG ici dc carete OM Beer anita eae 19,977 29,522 9,545 48 
TB IESED ts Backs ahenn aid ails Wa Das Garten ater tak Gua ie aeee eaey 26, 614 66, 699 40,085 150 


of this acreage, with specialty seed (peas, alfalfa, clover and garden) fresh and 
canning vegetables accounting for the balance. 


PRODUCTION AND MARKETS 


Canning Crops.—Peas, corn, beans and pumpkin were the main vegetables 
grown as canning crops, although some carrots and beets were also grown 
(Table 1). 

Shipments of canned produce moving out of the area of production in 1942 
totalled 85,922 cwt. In 1945, of the 222,306 cwt. of canning vegetable produce 
shipped out of the area, 73 per cent was destined for points within the Prairie 
Provinces. Distribution of the remaining 27 per cent was seven per cent to 
Ontario, ten per cent to Quebec, four per cent to British Columbia, five per cent 
to United States and one per cent to Nova Scotia. 

The five per cent moving into the United States in 1945 consisted entirely 
of canned pumpkin. This was the first year in which canned goods of any 
description moved across the line from the Prairie Provinces, This market was 
the result of a shortage of pumpkins in the United States that year. It should 
not be relied upon to provide a steady outlet for canned produce from the irri- 
gated area, as local supplies in the United States are usually adequate to meet 
the demand created in these areas in normal years. 


Fresh Vegetables.—Total fresh vegetable production increased from 3,894 
tons in 1938 to 15,509 tons in 1945. Of the 4,833-acre increase effected in the 
last 8 years, 86 per cent resulted from the expansion in potato acreage. Potatoes 
comprised 73 per cent of the entire fresh vegetable acreage in 1945, with the 
remaining 27 per cent primarily in turnips, cucumbers, carrots and corn. 

Shipments out of the area totalled 3,877 tons in 1942 and 7,605 tons in 
1945. These were confined almost entirely to the West, with Alberta and the 
adjoining provinces taking 96 per cent of the total volume exported in 1942, and 
90 per cent in 1945. This produce, because of its bulk and perishability, requires 
the use of special cars, and considerable costs are incurred in handling. Mar- 
kets for these commodities are, therefore, limited to adjacent provinces. 


Specialty Seeds.—The demand for specialty seeds of all kinds has been 
strong in recent years. As a result of this increased demand acreages increased 
nearly six-fold between 1938 and 1945. Peas and alfalfa totalled 86 per cent 
of this acreage, each having more than 10,000 acres of land. Clover and some 
garden seeds, particularly radish, occupied the remaining acreage. 

In 1945 specialy seed shipments amounted to 8,383,611 pounds. This 
exceeded the quantity shipped out of the area in 1942 by 3,112,468 pounds. 
Unlike other specialty products, markets for seeds exist beyond the boundaries 
of the adjoining provinces. Sixty-four per cent of the total volume of pea and 
garden seed exported was marketed east of Manitoba. On the other hand alfalfa 
and clover seed markets were confined to the western provinces. Manitoba 
interests took 85 per cent of total marketings, while the remaining 15 per cent 
was destined for points within the province of Alberta. 
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Sugar Beets.—The area contracted for sugar beet production in 1938 totalled 
19,977 acres. From this acreage, 252,749 tons of beets were harvested, and 
78,958,000 pounds of sugar were produced. Since then there has been a steady 
expansion in production. In 1945 from 29,522 acres, 362,611 tons of beets were 
harvested, and 99,864,000 pounds of sugar produced. 

Markets for beet sugar are confined almost entirely to the Prairie Provinces. 
In 1942, 97 per cent of Alberta beet sugar was marketed there, and in 1945, 95 
per cent. In the latter year, British Columbia absorbed one-half of one per 
cent of total shipments. This was probably marketed in the Northern Block, 
which has no direct rail connection with the West Coast where cane sugar 
refineries are located. The remaining four per cent was marketed through the 
ae of the Lakes. This market arose out of a wartime shortage of the com- 
modity. 


FUTURE POTENTIALITIES 


Canning Crops.—Basing consumption on an eleven-year average, 1935- 
1945, and assuming that these per capita consumption figures are applicable to 
the western provinces, a total of 56,083,100 pounds of canned vegetable produce 
is utilized in the Prairie Provinces. Of this total, 53 per cent consists of canned 
vegetables, and 47 per cent of canned tomatoes. 

Total production of canning crops within the Prairie Provinces in 1945 
approximated 28,391,000 pounds, of which 87-5 per cent came from the irrigated 
areas of Alberta. This is equal to about one-half the consumption of canning 
crops, the other half being made up of tomatoes which are brought in from outside 
the Prairie Provinces. Therefore, under existing conditions which exclude 
possibilities for tomato production because of the lack of a suitable western 
canning variety, and assuming no change in western requirements in the years to 
come, only a modest increase may be expected in production, as output in Alberta 
and Manitoba already amounts to 96 per cent of the canned vegetables consumed 
in the Prairie Provinces. 


Fresh Vegetables.—The steady increase in fresh vegetable supplies moving 
into civilian consumption resulted from increased production to meet wartime 
requirements and increased demand. Per capita consumption increased. With 
consumer demands remaining steady and irrigation farmers realizing the need of 
intensive crops for success in irrigation farming, the irrigated areas of Alberta 
may be expected to maintain the increased production of fresh vegetable produce. 

It has also been suggested that market outlets may be expanded by: (1) 
grading and standardization in packing; (2) close producer and distributor 
relations. Such action should encourage wholesalers to handle more of the local 
produce, and also expand market outlets beyond the Prairies. 


Specialty Seed.—Demand for specialty seeds of all types remains steady. 
Peas continue in strong demand both for consumption and seed. The United 
Kingdom and other North European countries provide a steady market for alfalfa 
and alsike clover seed. Sweet clover seed exports, while dependent primarily 
on United States markets, have found strong demand in the United Kingdom 
up to the present time. The demand for garden seeds is also greater than the 
supply. With the continuance of favourable market conditions, acreages devoted 
to these crops in the irrigated areas could be maintained. 

However, the suitability of such crops for the area may affect their future. 
Peas are a relatively safe crop, yielding good returns and adding fertility to 
the soil. They are, therefore, likely to maintain, or possibly exceed, present 
acreage in these irrigated areas. Garden seeds, particularly radish, have also done 
exceptionally well on such land. Small legume seeds, such as alfalfa and the 
clovers, however, involve considerable risk in seed setting; thus making these 
crops hazardous for the irrigated areas where costs of irrigating have to be met 
annually. It is quite possible. therefore, that these acreages may in time be 
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diverted to legume hay production, which would serve the same purpose in the 
rotation, yet eliminate the production risks. Production of such seeds is better 
adapted to the grey wooded soils, where costs of land are much lower and returns 
do not have to be as high. 

Sugar Beets.—The average annual consumption of sugar in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta for 1935-1939 has been estimated at 227,942,000 
pounds. This includes sugar specialities, such as icing, brown, and cube sugar, 
as well as that amount used in the manufacture of food products. 

Total production in the Prairie Provinces amounted to 118,191,000 pounds, 
or slightly more than one-half of the total consumption. Under existing con- 
ditions, it is estimated that there will be a 30 per cent increase in output in the 
next few years. This proposed increase is based on the fact that sugar con- 
sumption during the war, because of rationing, went down considerably. This is 
shown in the 1941-45 average per capita consumption which dropped by 12:2 
pounds from the 1935-39 figure of 94-7 pounds per person. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Production of ‘“‘specialty crops” has increased in the irrigation districts. 
Demand has also expanded. With the exception of specialty seed, markets for 
this produce were confined largely to the Prairie Provinces. It is unlikely that 
any significant amount of this produce will be marketed in Eastern Canada in 
the post-war years. 


In irrigation farming, it is not essential that the entire acreage be devoted 
to these “high acre unit value” crops. The essential role of specialty crops on 
irrigated lands is to offset the additional cost of farming incurred through 
irrigating. Once this is done, the remaining acreage may be put to less intensive 
crops. 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE LIFE INSURANCE EXPERIENCE OF SASKATCHEWAN 
FARMERS! 


GorpoN HAASE 


For many persons, the purchase of life insurance represents the most 
important business transaction they will make in their lifetime.? In the case of 
farmers, however, the purchase of life insurance may have a reduced importance. 

1. Farmers build up their estates in terms of land, improvements and 
machinery. The value of this estate is then available for the eventual needs of 
their dependents, and the need of insurance for this purpose is reduced or 
eliminated. | 

2. Any savings which farmers make are generally plowed back into the 
farm business, where their productivity is ordinarily higher than the interest 
earned on savings in insurance. In addition, most farmers are not entirely free 
of debt, and it would be costly to accumulate savings in insurance at say 3 per 
cent, and have borrowings at the same time costing say 6 per cent. 


(1) A paper presented to the Combined Seminar, College of Agriculture, University of 
Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, on March 10, 1948. 

(2?) Life insurance is held for one or more of the following purposes: (a) To create an 
estate for the provision for dependents after the death of the insured. Protection of this type 
is generally based upon Ordinary Life Insurance, providing for a fixed premium payable 
throughout the life of the insured. Club policies, based upon the assessment principle are also 
held for this purpose; (b) To accumulate savings. In this type of insurance, premium payments 
cover more than the cost of the insurance protection involved, and these over-payments accumu- 
late to the credit of the insured. Twenty-payment, or other limited-payment life policies 
accumulate substantial over-payments during the paying period for the carrying of the policy 
during later years. This surplus, or cash value, is available to the insured upon surrender of 
the policy. Endowment policies provide a still greater element of savings, often accumulating 
for the policy holder at maturity as much as he paid in premiums. This simply means 
that the insurance protection involved is covered by the interest earned on premium 
payments; (c) To provide a contingency fund for the liquidation of a debt in the event of the 
untimely death of the insured. Many people contract debts which they expect to be able to pay 
off within a given period, but whose death would cause difficulties in payment and possible 
loss for his dependents. The pure protection available for a specified period in Term Insurance 
is particularly suited to this purpose. 
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3. The contingency feature of insurance, while valid is not popular. It 
appears to be somewhat less applicable to farmers, where land purchases, for 
example, are usually of such long term as to make this protection costly. 

Prevalence of Life Insurance.—The data for this study! include 5,661 
farm business records obtained between 1931 and 1946. Of these, 2,572 repre- 
sented farm operators who had life insurance at one time or another. Of this 
number, 1,514 operators had insurance in force at survey date. That is to say, 
for this sample, 45 per cent of the operators had purchased insurance at some 
time and about 27 per cent still had insurance in force. These operators con- 
tracted an average of 1-4 policies each, representing about $2,900 of insurance, 
and retained about -9 policies each, representing an average of $1,860 of 
insurance. 


TasLe 1.—REvATIVE PoPULARITY AND STaBILITY or THE Main Types or Lire INSURANCE 


Percentage Percentage Percentage Percentage 


Type of policy of Total in Force Cashed Lapsed 
PCE EB ii. ht GN 9 gid a athe Vie WH O-4, alee ba 15-6 61-8 4-6 33-6 
WORE EE AY LRGtelb ice eee eee bale ses 55:9 54-2 10:7 35:1 
SPE PAV LIO Tk Nie ceeds eed Up Ae Week 1-1 59-4 21-6 19-0 
Twenty- Year Endowment.................-. 7-0 44-9 14-0 41-1 
POLNOP POUOWIMORL. 75 6s .1iss sows diese ee whneens 2-9 72-2 4-1 23-7 
ST RY labs: iene steht ao Da a A Dh 12-5 92-1 _— 7-9 
AN QL Ne ESRD UB Red ete aa ee RC 3-2 66-7 1-8 31-5 
PRN STOR MRUBG OTN 8G oats ww lasagne be el 1-8 4-8 12-9 82-9 
100-0 


Types of Insurance.—In order to give an indication of the relative 
popularity and stability of different types of insurance policies the first and 
second policies of each operator were analyzed in these respects. The data are 
given in Table 1. 

It will be noted that the twenty-pay life policy is the most popular type of 
life insurance among this group of farmers. There are two main reasons why 
this should be so. In the first place, the feature of a limited period of premium 
payments would be attractive to those who feel uncertain of their ability to 
keep up payments in the later years of their lives. In the second place, the 
relatively high cash values provide for a substantial recovery of payments in 
the event of a reduction in farm income that necessitated the discontinuance 
of premium payments. At the same time, twenty-pay life is one of the types of 
insurance most frequently cashed or allowed to lapse. In this connection, it is 
probable that the desirable features of this type of insurance have led to its 
purchase in situations where its relatively higher premium payments could not 
be consistently met. 

The club type of insurance policy, commonly characterized by low premiums 
or assessments, is notable for the extent to which it is retained, over 90 per cent of 
all policies issued being still in force at survey date. While relatively less impor- 
tant than twenty-pay and ordinary life insurance policies, club insurance has 
enjoyed increasing popularity in the later years of the survey period. 

In general, the insurance policies with considerable elements of savings 
tended to be larger than ordinary life and club policies which provide protection 
primarily. Savings policies were more popular among younger operators with 
fewer dependents, while older operators with more dependents appeared more 
concerned with protection. The situation with respect to club policies suggests 
that the low premiums ordinarily assessed have made protection available to 


(1) Since about 1931 the Economics Division and/or the Farm Management Department 
at the University of Saskatchewan, have conducted business surveys among Saskatchewan 
farmers. These surveys are based upon detailed record of the farm business which is obtained 
directly from the farmer by a trained enumerator. Each record includes the details of the 
life insuance experience of the farm operator. This paper presents a summary of the general 
life insurance practices of the farm operators interviewed in the course of these surveys. 
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many who need it but would find the cost of other types of insurance some- 
what higher. 

Cash-V alues.—The cash surrender wiliie represents the cash equity of the 
insured in his insurance policy. For the operators in this sample still having 
insurance in force, the average cash value of life insurance is $682 per operator 
or $440 per policy. Against this, there is an average indebtedness of $120 
per operator or $77 per policy, leaving a net average cash equity of $562 per 
operator or $363 per policy. The cash value of insurance represents about 25 
per cent of the face value of all insurance in force at the time records were taken. 

For all the operators in the sample, the cash value of insurance held among 
them represented 5-7 per cent of their average net worth. Allowing for. indebted- 
ness, cash value of insurance represents about 4-8 per cent of net worth for 
the entire sample. 

Farmers’ Requirements for Life Insurance.—Purchases of life insurance 
should be determined by two sets of considerations: 

1. The need, in relation to the individual financial and family situation, for 

the protection and savings features of insurance. 
2. The ability to make promptly the regular payments required to retain 
life insurance in force. 

In regard to both of these considerations, the position of farmers is some- 
what unique. It has been noted that the security of dependents is in part pro- 
vided for by the real and other estate which the farmer ordinarily accumulates 
over his lifetime. For this sample, the average net worth of all operators at 
survey date was about $7,300. At the same time, farm income is subject to 
extreme fluctuations and instability. In periods of depressed yields and prices, 
insurance may have to be regarded as a non-essential and allowed to lapse. 

There are differences between farmers, however, both in the need for life 
insurance and in the ability to pay for it. Tenants, for example, do not accumu- 
late savings in real estate, and therefore both the savings and protection features 
of life insurance would be attractive to this group. The record of insurance held 
by the operators of larger farms suggests larger earnings and consequent ability 
to keep up the payments on insurance purchased, Table 3. 

In general then, it may be said that the need of farmers for life insurance 
diminishes as their estate in terms of other assets is accumulated. The needs 
in individual cases will also vary in relation to the needs of the dependents it is 
desired to provide for. On the other hand, the amount of insurance that can 
be safely contracted is limited by the ability of the farm business to make the 
regular payments required to keep it in force. 


TaBLe 2.—PURCHASES AND Status or Lire INSURANCE FOR THE MaIN TENURE Groups 
Average Average | ' 
Tenure Amount Amount noi 
Contracted in Force - yal Ala 
$ $ 

CTIMOTR IR oetns CCR aera ater at Re Ces One REE Coan 3,070 1,817 59-2 
ParteOwnets). SROs eR ik eee ue nae oe ee 2,775 1, 652 59-2 
MBs? nae BORG! IAS SERS cme i COM DO ws ETRE yd. AV a? Rar Bop, 2,425 ahve 57-6 


Appraisal of F armers’ Insurance Practices.—Reference of one or two par- 
ticular farm situations with respect to insurance practices may indicate the 
appropriateness of the uses made of life insurance by farmers. In the case of 
tenure differences between operators, the suggestion is that tenants require more 
insurance protection than do owners, and that insurance provides a convenient 
form of savings alternative to purchasing land. The insurance practices of the 
main tenure groups is given in Table 2 

Contrary to the above considerations, tenants purchased less insurance than 
owners or part-owners, and retained less of it in force than did these other 
groups. 
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TasLe 3.—PURCHASES AND Status or Lire INSURANCE ACCORDING TO SizE or FARM 


Average Average 
Acres of Farm Cropland Amount Amount Heine 
Contracted in Force sash ec tala 
$ $ 
RCN as WES Ch ee OEM tare PEO M SRO eR ee Ade Oe ee 1, 763 464 26-3 
am rr SVE UY CRORES i at ns te ga 1,941 969 49-9 
CEN) em Ae ce San Wan PNG PELE Le aS cies ROE aA ate cued aie ailol ees saat 2,416 1,309 54-2 
ON as OO MR El Sede MS hirer Se alcnah fica che AR Eg nieisr ety erecveral suena) eter oa Busing s 2,690 1,645 61-1 
EU NEY AUN) 5 a 0 FW ert I ad Aa a 4 UPI Sco OAM TER Ea 2,930 1,970 67-2 
ER EUS GN Os Mia La Seer, He CRAM BA AL Sta AS NENG Rb ah) a 2,930 1,540 52-6 
ACH 0 Oirmer ores beh ue eat a ees Atte Blea el ie ta levapia ai Aka, cur Wie tadacatfopitrenaye 4,276 2,765 64-7 
MOO Mra mer Mee Pee miei) a gate, Lucio dele MOIS eae ete a Rial ware ass 4, 263 2,618 61-4 
Se Ree SNEWS si LieMtep orci Nia chrel genet teed a AR i RLU 4,681 3, 283 70-1 
GO OO EA AE CURE) Meee MILA Coa we teete HUE Co ek Nota Lue pM ere S “stl oN ay a Ud 4,586 2,784 60-7 
ROE ATID OV ON o.ccs bs aco ieee dere sinew nln RC amg ay CALM 2 B2 ss nae 5,971 3, 980 66-7 


On the other hand, the size of farm is closely and directly related to farm 
success and financial progress. The larger the farm then, measured in say acres 
of cropland, the better able the operator is to purchase life insurance. At the 
same time, in so far as larger operators own their holdings, the less in general 
should be their need for insurance. In Table 3 the relation of size of farm 
business to the insurance practices of the operator is indicated. The information 
contained in this table and in Table 2 indicates that purchases and retentions 
of life insurance by farmers vary directly with their ability to pay for it, rather 
than with their need for insurance. 

In summary, it appears that farmers’ purchases of life insurance have not 
been accurately based upon their particular requirements. The large proportion 
of lapsed policies indicates purchases in excess of ability to carry insurance. The 
pattern of purchases by particular groups also indicates an inappropriate selec- 
tion of type and amount of insurance in relation to particular insurance needs. 

In the case of lapsed policies, the inflexibility of premium payments in 
relation to variable farm income presents the greatest difficulty. The more 
successful retention of policies with low premiums suggests the desire of farmers 
for low cost insurance protection, which, if combined with flexibility of pay- 
ment, would fill a real need among many farmers who combine the need for 
additional protection with an unfavourable paying position. 


REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


Dewnuurst, Frepertck J. & Associates. America’s Needs and Resources. New 
York, N.Y., The Twentieth Century Fund. 1947. pp. 812. 


This ee volume is a fact book of the American economic system 
and a guide to the future. In this volume, a group of American economic experts 
makes an estimate of the United States’ human and industrial capacity and 
resources, and balances it against the probable needs and demands for 1950 and 
1960. 


The book is divided into six parts, 26 chapters, 32 appendixes, 225 tables, 
and 42 figures. 


A listing of titles indicates the scope of this book: Basic Trends; Consumer 
Requirements; Capital Requirements; Government Costs and Foreign Trans- 
actions; and, Resources and Capacities. 

One chapter i is devoted to United States’ agricultural capacity. It is written 
by Louis H. Bean, who divides his subject into three sections: Domestic Require- 
ments for Agricultural Products; Physical Requirements for apa Capacity ; 
and, Human Resources for Expanded Capacity. 
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In discussing agriculture’s capacity there is a slight optimistic note. To 
quote, 

“Indeed, the remarkable accomplishments of our agricultural industry 
in the peak war year were nearly equal to the task of providing our larger 
1950 population with best-adapted diets while still leaving an export surplus 
of 15 per cent of our total farm production. . . . Such difficulties as will 
confront agriculture, indeed, are far more likely to arise from problems of 
surplus production rather than inadequate capacity.” 


The authors are convinced that America is fully equipped to outdo her 
wartime production record in the decade 1950 to 1960, and that if the past rate 
of growth can be continued through the next decade, United States can provide 
her people with still more goods and services than at the wartime peak, and 
with fewer hours of work. 

However, in summing up the outlook for the future, Dr. Dewhurst concludes: 

“There are good reasons to’ believe that the technological progress. of 

the past will continue in the future, perhaps at an accelerated rate; but it 
would be a mistake to assume that further progress is inevitable. Whether 
we increase output per man-hour during the next decade by 18 per cent 
or by some other percentage—or not at all—will not be determined by 
‘projecting past trends’. It will be determined, as it has been in the past, 
by a multitude of actions and decisions on the part of individuals: inventors, 
industrial managers, entrepreneurs, investors, workers and consumers. It 
is this collective decision, conditioned by their hopes and fears, expressed 
in the halls of government as well as in the market place, that will determine 
whether we will continue to multiply the fruits of the Power Age”. 


MircHE.L, JoHN W., AND MartH, Paut C. Growth Regulators for Garden, 
Field, and Orchard. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press. 1947. pp. 
vii + 129. 

This little book, published by the University of Chicago Press, is referred 
to as a practical handbook for a “homeowner, amateur gardener, farmer, pro- 
fessional horticulturist, or agricultural adviser’’. 

The book is divided into seven chapters dealing with such topics as weed 
control, vegetative propagation and transplanting, prevention of growth in stored 
plant material, preventing fruit-drop, ripening fruit, improving fruit-set and 
the production of seedless fruit. 

The authors tell how to use the new chemical “growth regulators” for lawn, 
garden, field, or orchard. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The gross national product at market prices, or the value of all goods and 
services produced will likely reach an all-time high of 15 billion dollars in 1948. 
This increase is due, mainly, to higher prices. 


The index of industrial production for the first seven months of 1948 is 
slightly above that for the same period in 1947. Reflecting this increase, Canadian 
production of steel moved to a higher level in August, the month’s output 
amounting to 263,054 tons as compared with 244,872 in the preceding month and 
233,754 in the corresponding month last year. During the eight months ending 
August, 2:1 million tons were produced compared with 1:9 million in the 
similar period of 1947. Pig iron production was also increased in August, totalling 
191,383 tons compared with 187,940 in July and 166,878 a year ago. The eight- 
month aggregate for this year stood at 1,411,016 tons compared with 1,297,184 
in the like period of 1947. Reflecting the high level of activity in the Canadian 


_ mining industry, production of all but one of Canada’s 16 leading mineral 


products was higher in July than a year ago. In the seven months ending July, 
production was advanced in all but two items. In July the decrease was in 
copper, while in the cumulative period, lead and salt were lower. 


The number of dwelling units completed in Canada in the first eight months 
of 1948 is estimated at 43,600, according to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
An increasing number of the completions are those which were commenced in 
1948, and completions over the next few months should reflect the large numbers 
of dwellings started in April, May and June. 


Exporis.—Total exports to all countries in August, 1948, amounted to 
. $224,100,000, slightly above last year’s corresponding total of $221,300,000, but 
down $26,800,000 from the July figure of $250,900,000. Aggregate value for the 
eight months ending August was $1,875,100,000 compared with $1,786,300,000 
in the similar period of 1947, an advance of almost five per cent. 

The cumulative value of exports to the United States during the eight 
months ended August was $878,933,000 compared with $645,498,000 in the 
similar period of 1947, a rise of 36 per. cent. On the other hand, imports from the 
United States showed a considerable drop for the same period. "This development 
has eased the demand for United States dollars. For the eight months ending 
August 1948, the deficit in trade totalled $277-1 million, down from $644°5 million 
for the same period in 1947. 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 
WHOLESALE Prices, Farm Prices anp Livina Cost INDEXES 


Commodities and 
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(a) Revised July, 1948 by The Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

(b) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Prices and Price Indezes. (Mimeo). Ottawa. Monthly. 
Wholesale prices of products of Canadian farms. 

fe) Ibid (b). Wholesale prices of grains, hay, tobacco and potatoes. 

d) Ibid (b), Wholesale prices of animals and animal products. 

{e) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Agricultural Division. Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural 
Products. (Mimeo). Ottawa. Monthly. 

(f) Canada. ‘Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Price Index Numbers of Commodities and Services Used 
by Farmers. (Mimeo). Ottawa. Jan., Apr. and Aug. Includes prices of commodities in 8 groups including farm imple- 
ments, building materials, gasoline, oil and grease, feed, fertilizer, binder twine, seed and hardware. 

(g) Ibid (£), Includes the 8 commodities indicated above plus tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates. 

(h) Price Index Numbers of Commodities and Services Used by Farmers. Includes food, clothing, fuel, household equipment, 

# health, maintenance and miscellaneous. 
i (i) Prices and Price Indezes. Includes food, rent, fuel and lighting, clothing, home furnishings and services, miscellaneous 
-and retail prices of commodities. 
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for August 1 was 185-9, in 1943. Construction and certain other non-manufactur- 
ing industries reported decidedly greater activity at the beginning of August 
this year. 

The advance index number of payrolls at August 1 showed a gain of 1-8 per 
cent as compared with July 1. The advance figure of per capita weekly earnings 
of persons employed by leading firms in the eight major industrial divisions stood 
at $40.66, a new high in the record dating from June 1, 1941. The figure at July 
1 this year was $40.48, and that at August 1, 1947, $36.53. 


All provinces, except Ontario, shared in this expansion of employment. The 
decline in Ontario was insignificant, less than half of one per cent. During the 
month of September, employment in Canada reached its seasonal peak in 
most parts. 

The continued high demand in both domestic and foreign markets for manu- 
factured goods will likely sustain employment at its present high level throughout 
the remainder of the year. Demand for workers in manufacturing industries has 
increased during September but much of this is due to the need for replacements 
for students returning to school. 

Canadian labour income in the month of July, 1948 is estimated at $596 
million. This figure is $11 million higher than the corresponding total for June 
and $64 million or 12 per cent higher than that for July, 1947. The increased 
total reflected greater aggregates of earnings in construction, transportation and 
agriculture. The estimated two per cent rise in the total wages, salaries and 
supplementary labour income from June to July was paralleled by a two per cent 
increase in the Dominion cost-of-living index between June 1 and August 1. 


The labour income for the first seven months of 1948 is well above the 1947 
total for the same period—$3-9 billion and $3-4 billion, respectively. 


Prices.—The general index number of wholesale commodity prices, on 
the base 1926—100, rose sharply in August and reached 158-2 in September, 
the highest since August 1920, when the index stood at 160-2. The record high 
figure for this index is 164:3 registered for May of that year. 

This year’s September index stands -4 above that for August, 6-2 points 
above that for July and 24-2 points above September last year. All sub-group 
indexes except industrial materials increased over August this year. 


As regards decontrol, on July 31, 1948, lard, shortening, soap, and oils and 
fats used in their production, were decontrolled. But on July 9, ceilings were put 
on imported apples and onions, and on August 19 controls were reimposed on 
wheat flour prices. , | 


Cost of Living.—Urban and farm people find their cost-of-living more 
expensive. The urban cost-of-living index rose 1-4 points between August 2 
and September 1 (1935-39=100), and another 0-7 points in September to reach 
159-6 on October 1. Foods, clothing and home-furnishings accounted for the 
major part of this advance. 

On October 1 last year the index stood at 142-2. From August, 1939 to 
October, 1948, the increase in the cost-of-living index was 58-3 per cent. 

Among the sub-groups, the food index mounted from 203-9 on September 1 
to 205-4 on October 1, substantial increases in eggs, citrus fruits and meat prices 
over-balancing seasonal reductions in vegetables. Changes in coal and coke 
caused the fuel and light series to rise from 128-5 to 128-8. Clothing rose from 
179-9 to 181-0 as fall prices for many lines of men’s and women’s wear came 
into effect. The homefurnishings and services index rose from 164-2 to 165-1. 

Farm family living costs increased from 146-5 in August, 1947 to 169-5 
in August, 1948 (1935-39—=100), or 15-7 per cent. Farm living costs from April, 
1940 to August, 1948 increased by 59 per cent. 
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THE HAVANA CHARTER FOR AN INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION! 
A. E. Ricuarps‘?? 


In February 1946, the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations 
adopted a resolution calling for an international conference on trade and employ- 
ment to consider the creation of an International Trade Organization (ITO). The 
Council also established a Preparatory Committee of the 18 countries composing 
its membership to arrange for the conference and BRAS a draft Charter for 
such an organization. 

The First Session of the Committee convened in London in October 1946, the 
Drafting Committee met in New York in January 1947 and the Second Session 
of the Preparatory Committee which met in Geneva on April 10, 1947 concluded 
its preparatory work in August 1947. 

The Conference which met at Havana on November 21, 1947, and ended on 
March 24, 1948 drew up the Havana Charter for an International Trade Organ- 
ization to be submitted to the Governments represented. The acceptance of the 
Charter now awaits consideration by the respective governments. 

The ITO Charter deals with broad principles of full and productive employ- 
ment, economic development and reconstruction and in more specific terms, with 
matters of commercial policy, restrictive business practices and _inter- 
governmental commodity agreements. It is contained in 106 Articles and divided 
into 9 Chapters. 


CHAPTER I—PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVES 


The first chapter of the Havana Charter sets down in general terms the 
guiding principles to which members undertake to adhere in their commercial 
and economic relations with one another. It brings the Trade Charter into direct 
relationship with the Charter of the United Nations by reference to Article 55 
under which the United Nations agree to promote higher standards of living, full 
employment, and conditions of economic and social progress and development. 
With this purpose before them, the nations which accept the Charter of ITO 
pledge themselves individually and collectively to attain the following objectives: 


(1) To increase income, demand, production, consumption, and exchange of 
goods; 

(2) To foster economic development, particularly of those countries which 
are still in the early stages of industrial development, and to encourage 
international investment; | 

(3) To promote equal access of all countries to markets, products, and 
productive facilities; 

(4) To reduce tariffs and other barriers to trade and to eliminate discrimin- 
atory trade treatment; 

(5) To enable countries, by increasing their opportunities for trade and 
economic development, to abstain from harmful restrictive measures; 

(6) To facilitate, through consultation and co-operation, the solution of 
problems relating to international trade, employment, economic develop- 
ment, commercial policy, business practices, and commodity policy. 


CHAPTERS II TO VI 


These chapters of the Charter deal with the functional tasks of the organiza- 
tion. Herein are the rights and obligations which countries enjoy and undertake 
through membership in ITO. Chapter II deals with employment and economic 
activity and points out the importance of employment, production and demand 
within each country for the maintenance and expansion of. international trade. 

© The first article in the series on the charter for an international trade organization 


appeared in The Economic Annalist, August 1948, p. 61. 
(2) Attended Geneva meetings and Havana Conference as adviser on Canadian delegation. 
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In Chapter III all Members undertake to co-operate in facilitating and promoting 
industrial and general economic development, as well as the reconstruction of 
those countries whose economies have been devastated by war. 

The commercial policy sections of the Charter are contained in Chapter IV. 
This is the “book of rules” for good conduct in international trade. Specific and 
detailed procedures are laid down for the reduction of tariffs, the elimination 
of quantitative restrictions and the application of subsidies. State trading is 
recognized if non-discriminatory in character. A series of technical articles deals 
with such matters as freedom of transit, anti-dumping and countervailing duties, 
valuation for customs purposes and marks of origin. Another article sets out 
procedures for establishing customs unions and free trades areas. 

The general policy of the organization toward restrictive business practices 
and international cartels is dealt with in Chapter V, and in Chapter VI the 
procedure for establishing inter-governmental commodity agreements and the 
obligations of Members regarding existing and proposed agreements are set down. 

Certain sections of these chapters of the Charter will be reviewed in future 
articles with particular reference to agriculture. Discussion in the balance of this 
paper will be confined to the organizational provisions of the Havana Charter. 


CHAPTER VII—THE ORGANIZATION 


This chapter is divided into six sections under the headings (a) Structure 
and Functions—Articles 71 to 73, (b) The Conference—Articles 74 to 77, (c) The 
Executive Board—Articles 78 to 81, (d) The Commissions—Articles 82 and 83, 
(e) The Director-General and Staff—Articles 84 and 85, (f) Other Organizational 
Provisions—Articles 86 to 91, 


Membership.—The original members of ITO are those countries which 
were invited to the Havana Conference and whose governments accept the 
Charter. In accord with Resolution 62(V) of the Economic and Social Council, 
seventy-five countries were invited to send representatives to the Havana Con- 
ference. Of these countries, eighteen were not members of the United Nations. 
Practically all of the trading countries of the world were asked to attend. Spain 
was not invited. The USSR, Yugoslavia, Albania, Bulgaria and Hungary were 
invited but did not attend. Czechoslovakia attended and signed the Final 
Act of the Conference. In all, fifty-six countries attended the conference and 
fifty-four signed the Final Act. In signing the Final Act representatives certified 
that the text of the Charter was authentic and that they would refer it to their 
respective governments for consideration. Argentina and Poland attended but 
did not sign the Final Act. Membership still remains open to the nineteen 
countries which were not represented at Havana and to the two countries which 
did not sign. They will be admitted on equal terms with the signatories of 
the Final Act if their governments accept the Charter before September 30, 1949. 
Following that date, provided the organization has become established, all 
countries whose governments have not accepted the Charter will be regarded 
as non-members. It is the aim and hope of the framers of the Charter that ITO 
will be a world-wide organization in which all countries will co-operate in 
trying to improve international trade practices. Countries which do not accept 
the Charter by September 30, 1949 and those countries which were not on the 
Havana invitation list may be admitted to membership if approved by a simple 
majority vote of the Members in Conference. Special membership provisions in 
the article apply to separate customs territories, trust territories, special 
regimes and territories under military occupations. 

Functions.—This article re-affirms authority of the organization to perform 
functions provided elsewhere in the Charter. Among the additional functions 
contained in Article 72, the organization is authorized to collect, analyse and 
publish information relating to international trade and commerce and to 
encourage and facilitate consultation among members on questions relating to 
the provisions of the Charter. 
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Structure.—Article 73 makes formal provision for a Conference, an 
Executive Board, Commissions which may be established and subsidiary organs. 
Authority is given to have a Director-General and staff. 


Composiiien of the Conjerence.—The Conference consists of all Members 
of the Organization, i.e. all countries which have accepted the Havana Charter. 
Each Member is entitled to have one representative at the Conference table and 
may appoint alternates and advisers to its representative. In order to save travel 
expense for small and distant countries, an individual may act as representative 
at the Conference for more than one country. 


Voting.—Each Member has one vote in the Conference. This means that 
at the conference table, Afghanistan’s voting power is equal to that of the United 
States. The provision aroused considerable debate at Havana. A number of 
delegations advocated a system of weighted voting which would be related to the 
international trade of a country with less importance in the weighting system 
given to such factors as national income and population. The majority of.the 
representatives however regarded the ‘‘one-member-one-vote” principle as the 
only democratic system and this plan was finally adopted. 

Generally, decisions of the Conference will be taken by a majority of the 
Members present and voting. There are- however about sixteen important. cases 
specified in the Charter where a two-thirds majority of votes is required. For 
example, such a majority is required before a country can be released from an 
obligation imposed upon it under the Charter. 


Sessions, Powers and Duties.—The Conference is to meet in regular annual 
session and will annually elect its President and other officers. All through the 
Charter, the performance of certain functions and the kinds of action to be taken 
are attributed to the Organization. Unless authority to act for the Organization 
is delegated by the Conference to the Executive Board or to another organ of 
ITO, the Members in Conference compose the Organization which has the basic 
task of formulating and executing policies within the framework of the Charter. 
As the Conference meets annually it would be unworkable for it to perform all the 
functions assigned to the Organization. Accordingly, except where specific powers 
and duties are expressly conferred or imposed upon the Conferences they can be 
assigned by a majority vote of the Conference to the Executive Board or sub- 
sidiary organs. 

For example decisions on the admission of new members, the adoption of 
amendments and the suspension of Members from the Organization are powers 
conferred upon the Conference and cannot be delegated to another authority. 

Article 77 attributes a verv important power to the Conference which it alone 
can exercise and which can only be used in exceptional circumstances. This has 
reference to the waiver of obligations imposed on a Member by the Charter. 
Before a Member can be released from any obligation, the decision must be 
approved by a two-thirds majority of votes cast and such majority must com- 
prise more than half of the Members. The use of the term “votes cast’ instead 
of the usual term “present and voting”, permits the use of telegraphic or postal 
vote in cases of urgency. 


The Executive Board.—The Executive Board of the Organizaticn will 
consist of eighteen Members of the ITO elected by the Conference for a term 
of three years by a two-thirds majority of the members present and voting. The 
Board is to be representative of the broad geographical areas to which Members of 
the Oreanization belong. Eight seats on the Board are to be assigned to countries 
of chief economic importance, as determined by their shares in international trade. 
The Board is also to be broadly representative of the different types of economies 
or degree of economic development to be found in the membership of the Organ- 
ization. Based on these considerations, chief of which is its share in international 
trade, Canada is assured of a seat on the Executive Board. 
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Each member of the Executive Board has one vote and decisions of the 
Board are to be made by a majority of the votes cast. This method of voting 
allows for telegraphic or postal votes. 

The Executive Board is the nerve centre of the Organization and is a con- 
tinuously active and functioning body. It meets on call of the Chairman but on 
matters of urgency, decisions can be taken by telegraphic or postal vote. The 
Board is responsible for the execution of policies of the Organization and it will 
exercise the powers and perform the duties assigned to it by the Conference. It is 
expected that most of the ‘functions of the Organization” will be performed by 
the Executive Board. If commissions are established, the Board will assign 
tasks to such bodies and supervise their activities. 


The Commissions.—The Havana Charter provides that the Conference 
may establish such commissions as may be required for the performance of the 
functions of the Organization. They report to the Executive Board and perform 
such tasks as the Board may assign to them. It is expected that permanent com- 
missions will be established under the Board to carry out detailed and technical 
work in the following fields: Commercial Policy, Inter-governmental Commodity 
Agreements, Restrictive Business Practices, and Economic Development. Pro- 
vision is made for representations of the United Nations and other inter-govern- 
mental organizations on the commissions. This would apply to the participation 
of the Food and Agriculture Organization on a Commodity Agreements 
Commission. 


The Director-General and Staff.—The chief administrative officer of the 
Organization will be the Director-General and it is generally recognized that 
the successful establishment of the Organization will depend to a large degree on 
the competence and judgment of the man in this key post. The Director-General 
will have a staff to assist him and on the authority of the Executive Board he may 
appoint Deputy Directors-General. The Charter authorizes the Director or his 
representative to participate without the right to vote in the meetings of any of 
the organs of the Organization. He will present to the conference an annual report 
on the work of the Organization and the annual budget estimates and financial 
statements of the Organization. 


Relations with the United Nations and Other Organizations.—Provision 
is made to bring the ITO into relationship with the United Nations as one of 
the specialized agencies referred to in Article 57 of the Charter of the United 
Nations. The ITO will thus be brought under the Economic and Social Council 
on a level with the International Monetary Fund, the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, the Food and Agriculture Organization and the 
International Labour Organization. 

The Charter provides as a basic principle that the ITO should not attempt 
to take action which would involve passing judgment in any way on essentially 
political matters. Such questions are deemed to fall within the scope of the 
United Nations and are not subject to the provisions of the ITO Charter. 


The Charter directs the Organization to make arrangements with other 
inter-governmental organizations which have related responsibilities, to provide 
for effective co-operation and the avoidance of unnecessary duplication of work. 
This is to be attained by joint committees, reciprocal representation at meetings 
and the establishment of other working relationships. An example of such 
co-operation is to be found in the Commodity Agreements section of the Charter 
which provides for the active participation of FAO in initiating an agreement and 
convening a commodity conference. Another case where close co-operation 
between these two organizations is required in order to avoid duplication is in the 
field of international statistics on production, utilization and trade in food and 
agricultural products. 
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RELATIONSHIP OF THE POULTRY FLOCK TO OTHER FARM ENTERPRISES 
ON NOVA SCOTIA FARMS! 


G. C. REtTSoN 


Aside from the inclination and ability of the farm operator to care for 
poultry, one of the most important considerations in a study of poultry produc- 
tion is the relationship of the poultry flock to other farm enterprises. In Nova 
Scotia poultry production is successfully combined with a variety of enterprises 
on the various types of farms studied. In each case, however, certain special 
adjustments in management or differences in practices arose out of the various 
combinations of enterprises. 


Farms included in the poultry survey were scattered throughout the province, 
the greatest concentration being in the Annapolis Valley, the main centre of 
poultry production. The farms differed widely in size, organization and type 
of farming and included most of the combinations of enterprises carried on in 
the province. They ranged in size from small part-time farms of a few acres to 
dairy, fruit or mixed farms with over 100 acres in crops. The fruit and mixed 
farm groups maintained extensive crop and livestock enterprises in addition to 
the poultry flock. The average total farm capital amounted to $12,982 of which 
$3,270 was invested in the poultry business. 


For purposes of analysis the farms were grouped according to type of 
farming, the basis of classification being the number of productive man-work 
units in the various enterprises. Of the 108 farms studied 42 were classified 
as poultry farms, 28 as mixed farms, 20 as fruit farms, 11 as part-time farms 
and 7 as dairy farms. Because of their small number the dairy farms were 
included in the mixed ‘farm group, this being the group with which they were most 
comparable. 


TABLE 1—FARM BusINESS SUMMARY—108 POULTRY PRODUCING FARMS 1946-1947 


camera Poultry Mixed Fruit Part Time | All Farms 

INGAOM PD Ore eiese eas Sh apt ea Re 42 35 20 af 108 

$ $ $ $ $ 
Total ‘Farm Receipts “4. 2e.nu eb, sik. 7,477 8, 689 13,369 4,880 8,697 
Total Farm Tixpenses. 6.64 3s ed dcseuet 5,715 6, 658 7,69 2,915 6, 103 
Haran Indomery. o. Sates. ee 1,762 2,031 5,670 1,965 2,594 
Enterest, nt Ae ois 5 04a die te cee dud 382 605 806 244 519 
Operator’s Labour Income............... 1,380 1,426 4,864 1,721 2,075 
Farin: Perquisites 4 i. ..6sitsaieent nena 320 454 377 335 375 
Operator’s Labour Earnings.............. 1,700 1,880 5, 241 2,056 2,450 


The farm business summary for the various types of farms is presented in 
Table 1. Operator’s labour earnings on the poultry, mixed and part-time 
farms were fairly uniform as between groups, averaging $1,700, $1,880 and 
$2,056, respectively, while on the fruit farms the average was $5,241 per farm. 
Aside from the influence of various factors of management, the period covered 
by the study is generally regarded as one of the most successful years financially 


1During the past year a study of the poultry business on Nova Scotia farms was 
carried on by the Economics Division, Marketing Service, Dominion Department of 
Agriculture. Records were secured from 11] farms covering operation of their poultry 
businesses for the period October 1, 1946, to September 30, 1947. A record of the 
overall farm business was also secured for all but three of these farms. As the poultry 
enterprises on these farms were discussed in the Economic Annalist, August 1948, the 
above article deals mainly with the overall farm business and the relationship of the 
poultry flock to other farm enterprises. 
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in the history of the Annapolis Valley, high yields of apples being accompanied 
by favourable price-cost relationships. Aside from the influence of various 
factors of management this situation, combined with the fact that the fruit 
farms were on the average much larger than the other types of farms, explains 
in large part the wide variation in labour earnings. 


TABLE 2.—CASH RECEIPTS BY TYPE OF FARMING—108 PouLtTry Propucine Farms 1946-47 


Poultry Mixed Fruit | Part-time|All Farms 


mio, Of Harms... 5.35 plate vale AL RET oy 3, nh ac a gl 42 35 20 11 108 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Cash Receipts 
Pty IL Ss fe ea EAN vg wee eee ee 6, 148 3,095 3,309 2,559 4,273 
Dairy cattle and dairy products............... 129 Uy Ay 770 14 749 
Be ts RE ig CNET Greek EUS Rie PERE docu ne 8 89 343 244 43 155 
LEDS LF tile hn IMMA Bae A Crick pe aan et ia ole a ae 22 1,886 7, 282 14 1,970 
ier cou Ol Gales Petes Lome tas eee ag 304 419 1,299 163 
COUT! Sen SORE eM eae ans Dea ee eT a 62 207 16 1,886 530 
I SLy Ae ke eC hs fant BA aed 6,754 7,661 12,950 4,679 7,944 


A study of the sources of cash receipts gives some indication of the size 
and relative importance of the enterprises on the various types of farms 
(Table 2). 


The 42 poultry farms were highly specialized securing 91 per cent of 
their total cash receipts from poultry. On the basis of labour input, measured 
by the number of days of productive work performed on the farm, the average 
size of business on the poultry farms is the smallest of any of the groups. A 
number of the farmers in this group felt that their business was too small and 
planned to expand in the near future. Although some increase was planned 
in other lines such as small fruits and vegetables, they felt that most of the 
expansion should be confined to the poultry flock. 


The mixed farms were considerably more diversified, 40 per cent of their 
cash receipts being derived from poultry. These farms were considerably 
larger than the specialized poultry farms and varied greatly in organization, 
poultry being combined with a variety of other enterprises. The most important 
of these were apples and cattle and dairy products which accounted for 24 and 
22 per cent, respectively, of cash receipts. Farmers in this group frequently 
stated that dairy or fruit production was their basic enterprise and that they 
would increase or decrease the size of their poultry flock depending on its 
profitableness. Many of the farm operators in the group had expanded their 
flocks in recent years, often with a relatively small outlay for new buildings 
and equipment. Their general reaction was that their future size of flock 
would probably remain at about the present level, but if necessary could be 
sharply reduced with little loss in capital. This group kept fewer layers than the 
poultry or fruit farms, but placed considerably more emphasis on cockerels 
and capons. The average size of business on farms in the fruit group was twice 
that of the poultry group on the basis of labour input. On the fruit farms 
only 26 per cent of the total cash receipts came from the poultry enterprise. 
Apple sales amounted to $7,282 per farm and accounted for 56 per cent of cash 
receipts. Other crop sales made up 10 per cent of cash receipts and cattle 
and dairy products 6 per cent. 

Operators of fruit farms have taken advantage of the diversification and 
improved utilization of labour made possible by their poultry flocks in the 
adaptability of the enterprise to the seasonal nature of fruit production. Poultry 
flocks provide the main activity and source of income on these farms during the 
winter months, but are generally disposed of when the rush of spring work 
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begins. Work on poultry during the summer months is kept to a minimum. 
A number of the fruit farms purchased all of their pullets in the fall. Most 
of those raising their own flocks purchased sexed pullets. | 


The part-time farms obtained $2,559 or 54 per cent of total cash receipts 
from poultry and $1,886 or 40 per cent of total cash receipts from miscellaneous 
sources, including work off the farm. Receipts from work off the farm, 
however, represent practically a net return and are therefore the main source 
of net income on these farms. 

The poultry enterprises on the part-time farms were on the average less 
successful than those on the other types of farms. This was particularly the 
case on farms where the flock received irregular attention due to the operator’s 
absence because of employment off the farm. A number of these farms, 
however, had highly successful poultry enterprises. In most of these cases the 
operator’s wife or some member of the family took and active interest in the 
flock. 


TABLE 3.—MEASURES OF EFFICIENCY IN MANAGEMENT AND THEIR RELATION TO LABOUR HARNINGS 
AND PoULTRY RETURNS—108 PoULTRY PRopUCING FARMS 1946-1947 


Total Man- Daily : Ce 
Man- Work Per cent| Labour | Labour abour 
Type of Farm Farms Work Units Layers ay per Earnings | Returns 
Units Per Man : 100 reid per Hour 
No No No. No. % Mins $ c 
POUR ye. saat nty 42 340 240 680 53 40 1,700 88 
Mixed): 20 2092, 44 35 468 252 390 52 36 1,880 83 
Bratt, ec ake 20 683 328 424 56 35 5, 241 84 
Part-tuie. 60,04 11 458 315 319 51 46 2,056 67 
Total or average. . 108 457 oat 495 53 39 2,450 85 


A comparison of some of the factors determining efficiency in management 
as between types of farms is presented in Table 3. Ass stated above the combina- 
tion of a number of fairly large enterprises along with apples gave the fruit group 
a much larger size of business with its resulting greater labour efficiency and 
higher labour earnings under favourable conditions. The general efficiency of 
the farms in the fruit group is also reflected in their high standing in factors 
relating to poultry management. As a group they had the highest per cent lay 
and were able to care for their birds with less labour than the other groups. 

The specialized poultry farms had a larger average number of birds in 
their flocks and with a reasonably high per cent lay obtained average poultry 
labour returns of 88 cents per bird which was higher than that of the other 
groups. Although the poultry group attained a high standard of efficiency in 
the poultry enterprise the fact that the overall average size of business in this 
group was considerably below that of other groups which had a greater variety 
of enterprises, would appear to be the main reason for their lower earnings. 


The difference between the urban and farm cost-of-living can be explained 
by the difference in their composition. The fact that rent is omitted from the 
farm index will, by itself, largely account for the sharper rise in that index, 
because in the urban index rent has risen much less than the other components 
and has therefore exercised a stabilizing influence. Another factor which has 
from time to time caused a faster rise in the farm index—particularly during the 
war—has been the omission from the food group in that index of milk, eggs, 
bread and potatoes, and the relatively little weight given to butter. Under war- 
time controls most of these items were more stable than other foods. 
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CHANGES IN FARM FAMILY LIVING IN THREE AREAS OF THE PRAIRIE 
PROVINCES, 1942-43 TO 1947 


Maracaret A. MacNauGHTon 


Farm family living levels on 416 farms in west central Alberta, west 
central and northern Saskatchewan rose 23 per cent between 1942-43 and 1947. 
This rise was reflected in larger outlays for living, new expenditure patterns, 
improved farm housing and increased numbers of conveniences in the home. 
The farm business also showed signs of progress with a shift to more stable 
farm organization, a significant trend toward land ownership and a fifty per 
cent decrease in average farm debt. 

These findings were the result of a study conducted by the Economics 
Division of the Dominion Department of Agriculture, in co-operation with 
the Welfare Branch of the Department of National Health and Welfare and 
the Universities of Saskatchewan and Alberta, in 19431 and 1947. 

The 622 farms studied in west central Alberta, west central and northern 
Saskatchewan during 1942-43 were revisited in 1947, but records were obtained 
from only 416 of the original families still in the districts studied and eligible 
as “more than one-person” households. 

Higher income levels during the five-year period were mainly responsible 
for the farmers’ improved position. In 1947, however, with supplies of farm 
machinery and building materials again available, farmers’ expenditures exceeded 
their current year’s income by drawing on savings and reserves for capital 
improvement. 

Even after price increases were considered, expenditure levels showed a 
decided rise. Food, the largest expenditure item, showed the smallest pro- 
portionate increase; in west central Saskatchewan outlays in 1947 were smaller 
than in 1943 after allowing for price rises. This was possible as cash expendi- 
tures were only half of the total farm food cost and the western farm price 
index for food had risen only about 10 per cent by the end of the survey year, 
July 1, 1947. In 1943 the outlay for food and clothing constituted over half 
(55 per cent) of the cash living expenditure in west central Alberta, and almost 
60 per cent in west central Saskatchewan. In 1947 the outlay for the same 
two categories made up only 43 per cent of the total cash living expenditure 
in both areas. In northern Saskatchewan in 1947, food and clothing still 
comprised one-half of the cash living expenditure; in 1943 they had accounted 
for 64 per cent. 

The greatest percentage increases were evident for operational goods and 
services, education and recreation. Automobile expenses doubled, educational 
and recreational expenses increased two and one-half to three times between 
1942-43 and 1947. Donations to church and charity and gifts tripled. More 
families were spending more for vacations and on the average were spending 
as much for vacations as for education.2 However, the average farm family 
spent less than ten dollars annually for reading material. Few families had 
any life insurance even in 1947 although more were protected than in 1942-43. 

Increasing incomes had not brought about much change in the exteriors 
of the farm homes, but there had been a marked improvement in interior 
finish since 1942-48. Housing space was definitely not a problem. By 1947 
families in the rural areas studied possessed more radios, passenger automobiles 
and telephones than their urban neighbours. Although they lacked many 
conveniences that might be considered essential by a city dweller, the proportion 


1Edwards, F. M. Farm Family Living in the Prairie Provinces. Economics Division, 
Marketing Service, Dominion Department of Agriculture, Pub. 787, tech. bull. 57, March 1947. 
Edwards, F. M., Elliott, H. E. and Turnbull, H. M. Levels of Living of Farm_Families 
in Representative Areas of Western Canada. Economics Division, Marketing Service, Dominion 
Department of Agriculture in co-operation with the Universities of Alberta and Saskatchewan 
(unpublished). 

2Expense for education as calculated does not include school taxes which are payable 
with general taxes. 
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of farm families possessing most conveniences had increased markedly since 
1942-43. More than ninety per cent of the families studied had radios and 
sewing machines, but only one-half had power washers and one-third had 
kitchen sinks. One family in five had electricity and one in ten had running 
water. 

Community development had made a considerable contribution toward 
raising the farm family living level. Most facilities were closer to the farm 
home and more services, particularly medical ones, were available in 1947 
than in 1942-43. 

The instability of, and fluctuations in, net farm income from year to 
year makes it difficut to measure levels of living of farm families solely from 
a study of the relationships between income and expenditure. Families often 
enjoy higher or lower levels of living than farm income for the current 
year would seem to justify. Furthermore, similar levels of expenditure may 
represent a wide variety of levels of living due to differences in prices, markets, 
standards or management. The level of living scale for Rural Western Canada 
developed by Miss Edwards in 194381 provides a measure which reflects the 
long term accumulation of material and cultural possessions and participation 
of family members in group activities, and relates them to the “prevailing 
average’ standards of those of the entire population in the district in which 
interviews were made. This measure of level of living includes the use of 
goods purchased in past years as well as the use of newly purchased goods 
and services. Miss Edwards’ scale included 27 items. The levels shown by 
scores on these items are relative; the highest possible score is 27. 

In terms of this socio-economic scale, living levels were up 23 per cent. 
Only four per cent of the entire group had scores less than five in 1947 as 
compared to 13 per cent in 1942-48. On the other hand, while less than 20 
per cent of the families in 1942-43 had scores of more than 20, almost 33 per 
cent had attained this relatively high level of living by 1947. Ag the level 
of living as measured by this scale rose, and the dollar amount spent on the 
various consumption categories increased, the proportion of total living expenses 
spent on the 27 items varied. In general, the proportion of total living expendi- 
ture devoted to food and personal items declined at progressively higher living 
levels. Conversely, expenditure proportions for other groups tended to increase 
at higher income levels, notably, for operational goods and services, education 
and recreation. ‘Clothing and health were borderline cases remaining fairly 
constant at successive levels of living although the proportion spent on clothing 
tended to decrease. Families with level of living scores below five used almost 
three-quarters of the living expenses to pay for food and clothing, while families 
with seores of 20 or more vsed little more than two-fifths of their total 
expenditure to pay for items in these categories. 


The net effects on farm family living of an increase in disposable income? 
were: 

Debts were cut in half; 

Increased savings and reserves during the earliest of these years allowed 
for greatly increased capital expenditure in 1947 when supplies were again 
available; 

Family living levels rose; 

The 1947 expenditure patterns allowed a much larger proportion of 
the family outlay for categories other than food, clothing and shelter, and 
farm families had many more conveniences and material possessions than 
in 1942-48. 


1¥. M. Edwards. A Scale for Rating Socio-Economic Levels in Rural Western Oanada. 
A dissertation submitted to the Faculty of the Division of the Social Sciences in candidacy 
for the degree of Master of Arts, Department of Sociology, University of Chicago, August 1946. 
(unpublished). 

2 Receipts other than from farming operations played a very small role in the income 
picture, 
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RISK AND UNCERTAINTY! IN AGRICULTURAL ENTREPRENEURSHIP 
G. P. BoucusEr 


Decisions made by the farmer with regard to the organization and manage- 
ment of his farm are marked by a high degree of uncertainty. He has to contend 
with most of the risks encountered by any other type of entrepreneur and with 
additional risks resulting from the character of the weather and of the biological 
processes involved. 

As in industry some of the risks are insurable. The farmer may, for 
instance, insure against fire, lightning, hail, windstorms, and floods. Other risks 
like diseases, insects and weather ‘are inherent in the farm business and only 
indirectly insurable through livestock or crop insurance. Price variations and 
the effects of various economic and agricultural policies also constitute impor- 
tant types of uncertainties against which no direct form of insurance can be 
provided. In this article, we shall be concerned mainly with those types of 
risks, or uncertainties which may be reduced by means other than formal 
insurance. 


Yield Uncertainty.—Weather, insects and plant diseases constitute a very 
important farm risk-bearing problem. More than any other type, these 
risks contribute to the wide and continuous variability of crop yields and may 
determine a long sequence of losses from low crop yields or crop failures. Yield 
variability necessitates temporary and sometimes difficult adjustments in farm 
planning and organization. Decisions may call for replanting, finding alternative 
sources of feed, and readjustment of the labour progarm. It may also be necessary 
to look for additional sources of income if prospects for the main crop are 
decidedly poor. 

The degree of yield risk which the farm business can assume will vary with 
the ease of accumulation of reserves and the flexibility of the organization. 
Reserves of feed and seed can be accumulated during years of good yields or 
by reserves of cash and other assets and reduction of outstanding liabilities 
when increases in yields are not counterbalanced or outweighed by a reduction 
in market prices. 

Farm living standards may be so lowered and shortage of working capital 
may so reduce farming efficiency after a succession of low crop yields in a given 
area that governmental assistance will become necessary. Governmental share 
in risk-bearing might then be justified on sociological and economic grounds and 
the degree to which individual farm business losses would be alleviated might 
depend on the normal contribution to national income of the type of farming 
in the area concerned. 

Low yields may also come as a result of serious soil fertility depletion. 
This condition may be due to poor management and cultural practices or to 
widespread soil erosion and other factors beyond the control of the individual 
farmer. In the latter case, insurance against further low crop yields is better 
provided through large scale co-operative effort or through governmental action. 


Price Variations.—Price variations probably entail greater risks in 
agriculture than in industry generally due to the slow turnover of capital, heavy 
overhead costs and the small size of the average farm unit. Nature sets the 
pace and adjustments cannot be made quickly. Personal and family considera- 
tions, specially on family farms, usually contribute to a slowing down of the 
rate of adaptation to economic changes. 

Industry may respond to price declines in a number of ways. In the 
most serious cases, it may close down completely; in less extreme cases, it may 
discharge some help, stop or limit purchases of raw materials and cease paying 

1 “Uncertainty” is used here in its broad sensé. No distinction is made between risks 


as expectations known with certainty and uncertainties for which probabilities cannot 
be measured. - 
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dividends. In other words, the entrepreneur in a manufacturing concern will 
limit production and wait for more favourable prices before he resumes a more 
normal production. The main sufferer will probably be the industrial worker 
who will have to accommodate himself to a lower rate of pay or become un- 
employed. 

The farmer, on the other hand, will attempt to substitute his own and his 
family’s labour for the factors of production he generally has to hire or purchase. 
This is an adjustment which inevitably results in a reduced rate of returns for 
the services of the farmer and his family. 

When, owing to a fall in prices, the income derived from a particular crop 
falls below the usual returns to labour and capital, the farmer may shift to the 
production of a more profitable crop if there is such a crop to which he may shift 
readily. In the absence of a favourable alternative, he will have to continue to 
produce the same crop as long as the market price is sufficient to cover his cash 
outlays. 

The farmer must make his major adjustments to price changes very 
cautiously. More outlook information is now available and basic information on 
economic condition enjoys a wider distribution but this type of information 
although it provides very useful guides, uke not permit an accurate judgment 
of the future. 


Uncertainty and National Policies.—The individual operator must also 
be mindful of the effects of national policies on his own behaviour, particularly 
when these policies are concerned with subsidization of a certain line of pro- 
duction, price control or stabilization and import or export contracts made with 
other nations. Generally speaking, these various policies add a welcome element 
of certainty. 

It is otherwise with policies adopted by other countries. If a farmer is a pro- 
ducer of commodities which find their main outlets on export markets, he will 
have to face the possibility of the adoption of protectionist and other restrictive 
policies, of a change of market or suspension of import contracts by the importing 
‘countries, competition from lower cost producing countries and other unfavour- 
able situations which add to uncertainty and may disrupt his production and 
marketing problems. 


Production Cycles.—The farmer expects to operate under a system of 
farming which will facilitate the maintenance of his farm as a stabilized income 
unit. In planning his organization and his seasonal operations, he must concern 
himself with future rather than with present. prices. The value of his fixed invest- 
ments is determined largely by his anticipation of their earnings in agricultural 
production. The biological processes involved in farm production give rise to 
production cycles of varying length and these processes cannot be stopped to 
facilitate adjustment to changing economic conditions. 

Let us suppose that the price of potatoes at planting time is 75 cents a bushel 
or 25 cents higher than total anticipated costs of production and marketing and 
that the farmer expects that his fall crop will bring him a higher or at least an 
equivalent price. If the prices were to fall during the growing season, nothing 
could be done to stop or limit the growing process while awaiting for a more 
favourable price situation. At harvest time, the price might very well have fallen 
to 40 cents. With harvesting, storage and selling costs amounting to 18 cents, 
8 cents of which represent cash outlays, the farmer will still find it preferable 
to sell now or at some later time at any price higher than 18 cents or even higher 
than 8 cents a bushel rather than abandon the crop because prices cannot cover 
all costs of production. 

The dairy farmer might be confronted with an even more embarrassing 
situation. If prices of butter and other dairy products have commenced to 
decline, he cannot immediately decide to curtail production. In addition to the 
milking herd itself, he also has two-year-olds, yearlings and calves which he 
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might find preferable to feed, breed and add to his herd. Sales of part of this 
stock might then contribute to greater losses. The breeding and the selection 
of a good milking herd entail many years of effort and the sacrifice of that 
effort could only be justified if it were reasonable to assume that unprofitableness 
would continue for a considerable number of years and that a profitable alter- 
native can be found for the use of labour and capital. 

Decisions as to the type and size of production are affected by the period of 
waiting necessary before returns can be realized on the investment. Crops are 
usually harvested from three to as many as ten months after seeding and some, 
such as apple trees, take approximately 10 years before they reach profitable 
bearing age and have a production cycle exceeding fifty years. Livestock produc- 
tion cycles also imply a period of waiting for returns on investment. Three years, 
for instance, will have to elapse from the time a farmer increases his herd till he 
can expect a heifer to freshen among the stock he has added to his herd. 


The flexibility of the time element offers at least a partial explanation of 
the slowness and hesitancy with which adjustments are made. Present production 
tends to be continued in the hope that the period of low prices will be temporary 
and for fear that the shift in production may no longer be profitable once the 
new product is ready for market. 


Caution naturally underlies any decision that is made in an enterprise in 
which the main part of the investment is of a fixed character. Decisions to 
change output must precede by many months and even many years the actual 
marketing of the final product. This tends to discourage change. The latter may 
involve the whole farm organization and is limited by the arrangement of the 
crop rotation, the nature of the soil and the region. 


Business Fluctuations.—Agriculture is a primary industry subject to 
violent income fluctuations when changes occur in the general level of business 
activity. The increasing degree of interdependence between the agricultural and 
the industrial economies also tends in times of declining business activity to react 
unfavourably on the agricultural economy. 

Various suggestions and proposals have been made to deal with this problem 
of business fluctuations. They range all the way from public investment, wage 
and price policies to the stabilization of the volume of consumption, and monetary 
management. Any policy that might be adopted within agriculture would 
obviously be secondary to the broader policies designed to bring back levels of 
stable income and employment. Success in alleviating the adverse effects of 
business fluctuations will relieve the agricultural entrepreneur or what probably 
constitutes the greatest element of uncertainty in agriculture. 


Uncertainty in Appraisal.—The high degree of uncertainty inherent in 
agriculture is probably more apparent to the farm appraiser than to any other 
individual interested in farming activities. Although land has a greater 
durability than most other resources, determination of its future earning capacity 
is nonetheless a very difficult problem. Variations in yields and prices cause 
wide fluctuations in income. These fluctuations must be incorporated into the 
capitalization formula by the addition of factors representing expected annual 
increases or decreases in returns. However, formulae, no matter how refined 
they may be, cannot cope with unavoidable errors in judgment and are unable 
to forecast the magnitude and direction of changes in soil fertility, market 
conditions, technological development and the influence of agricultural and 
other economic policies. 


Another difficulty lies in the actual determination of future annual incomes. 
These are usually based on past incomes as determined by long-run normal 
production and long-run normal prices. However, the length of the period 
involved and the precision of adjustments made to eliminate unusual factors, 
do not necessarily offer a reliable estimate of future incomes. 
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A theoretical solution might be found in a functional approach whereby 
all factors affecting future prices would be taken into consideration. These 
factors, however, do not lend themselves to easy measurement and with present 
techniques it would be impossible to appreciate the extent to which they react 
on each other. | 

Nevertheless, this concept has great value to the practical man in that it 
brings into relief the many points which must be considered in planning 
operations or estimating the present value of future income. It also throws into 
sharp focus the high degree of uncertainty that accompanies expectations formed 
on the basis of insufficient knowledge of present and future conditions. 


Research.—The problems of uncertainty which confront the agricultural 
economist and the farm entrepreneur present a real challenge to the research 
worker. Success in meeting this challenge will depend on advancement of 
fundamental research in economics and the pursuance of empirical research 
centering around agricultural entrepreneurship. Particular emphasis will have 
to be given to methods of obtaining and disseminating relevant information, and 
of flexibility and diversification of the farm enterprise. 


RECENT CHANGES IN ALBERTA FARM LAND PRICES 
T. H. AsKIn 


The movement of the price of Alberta farm land started upward in 1942 
following several years without change, and continued upward until by the end 
of 1947 the average price was substantially greater than that for 1941. The 
average price per acre of Alberta farm land for the years 1939-47 based on farm 
sales data assembled by the Dominion Economics Division at the University of © 
Alberta“) was: 

Year Dominion Economics Division 
Price of Land 
$ 


TOSD seve els hays Mees Glee acetal ae aan hee tence 15 
1940 (aneslack ahsloeenierie teenie amie 15 
AOD ovat auidsty sates. See a let ae OMe a Metts tee Bee 15 
TOAD: icgirauitsrasres shes oem bie ded $2 ae nai es 17 
LO spre eae Merge eay. Leute ach cee « RESO L ataratene 18 
TOBA Perl eed ahh Pralyeluertls ePaper Neng, eine eae 21 
194berss. ouhs. patieei NID en" alo eee emereete ates 24 
1946 2h ee ttt te fete ae ae aio Oi pe 26 
1947-2005 DAS SEL Ad ae wie dex meer. Pee 30 


Land values reported to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for Alberta 
averaged $16 per acre in 1939 and $25 in 1947. While the rise in land values 
reported to the Bureau was somewhat less than the sales prices reported herein, 
this indicated a similar upward trend. 

The rise in land prices is a direct result of increased prices for farm products 
and higher farm incomes. The present upward trend of the prices received for 
farm products started in 1940. Increases were not great in 1940 or in 1941 and the 
net income of Alberta farmers actually fell in 1941 compared with the previous 
year, and the average price of farm land apparently remained unchanged. How- 
ever, by 1942 Canadian surplus grain stocks had declined and, with the intensified 
demand for grain and other farm products due to war conditions, farm prices 
moved sharply upward between 1941 and 1942. Increased farm prices and a less 
rapid increase in farm costs coincident with higher production in 1942, with a 
resulting increase in net income, started the movement of land prices upward. 
Since then the increase has been uninterrupted. 


1 The details of farm land sales are solicited annually from real estate agents throughout 
Alberta by the Economics Division ‘of the Dominion Department of Agriculture. 
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The sale price shown for each year includes the value of buildings, land 
suitable only for pasture, and cropland, representing the total of several values 
associated with the land. As the value of cropland alone provides a more sig- 
nificant measure for comparing the sale price, estimated values of buildings and 
pasture land were calculated and deducted from the sale price reported to the 
Economics Division.“4) It was found that the estimated average price per acre 
of cropland increased from $21 in 1946 to $29 in 1947. The estimated increase 
in price of the cropland alone in 1947 above that of 1946 was 38 per cent com- 
pared with an increase of 11°5 per cent in the sale price for all farm real estate. 
However, the rate of increase varied in different parts of the province.‘2) The 
total sale price per acre and the estimated price of cropland for each of the 
three regions and the whole area for the years 1946-1947 are shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1—ToraL SALE PRICE, ESTIMATED CROPLAND PRICE, AGRICULTURAL REGIONS, 1946-47 


Total Sale Price Fstimated Price of ®" 

per Acre Cropland per Acre “* 

Region ao 
1946 1947 1946 1947 

ma ie | Dollars 

Wieeet ROOTS Ms TR ee os hy CRA Cos ORIG Sant ben 23 32 18 30 
RRO he er ee UN ie ii cet ee aac lew id 22 37 29 44 
eT Saal Ba eR aR om: cra htietasns MT Ai lineeet sale at 24 23 20 23 
SE SSRIS Cer ie ete eg PU ea aN WRT een ey eee Rare 26 30 Pai 29 


The 1947 average sale price of the total real estate was highest in the 
southwest, next highest in west central and least in the prairie, with the increase 
over the 1946 price occurring in the same order. ‘The estimated price of 
cropland alone in 1947 and the price increase above that for 1946 were also 
highest in the southwest, next highest in the west central, and least in the prairie. 


1The average building investment for 730 farms given in farm business records assembled 
from 1944 to 1947 by the Economics Division for representative areas of west central, southwest 
and the prairie agricultural regions of Alberta was used as a basis for determining the deduc- 
tions made from the total sale price to obtain a bare land sale price. This amounted to $5.00 
per acre. A further $5.00 per acre deduction for non-cultivable land was made from the bare 
land price to arrive at an estimated sale price for cropland alone. 

2Hmphasis was placed on obtaining ia large number of sale reports representative of broad 
agricultural regions in Alberta. The three regions were west central, southwest and prairie. A 
more selective sampling than was made would be required to permit other than a limited 
classification of sale data. 


Sales Reported 


Agricultural Region Characteristics % ‘i 
Region 1946 1947 34 
West Central... 2.00.00... wOll: Dbew blat kloan vais sins eee. SS eb \ ae 
Amnual PaImealt se -1S ICES. Ah c:. «s oindc ws dusk © ccd bawn eden 106 176 
DEVCOL FP ALIAINES MISO, oye Robece dees bes > Lwcthaseedes 
Mouthweet.¢. .cects. .. o: mal SmALione Daeck TORN. | Miia 4. tes las 5 ak. duis ie | 
MMU! FAlpinl: 15-17 INCHES lc Gok ehh ce ces. a2 11 
Type of Farming: Grain and grain-livestock............ 
hag Vlg LR spear a Sth BO nek Drown BRC. DIOWR. hin. vu wats's « eealllss x sides 
ABUUAl THIMIAN 16-10 INCHES. os cus teal ccs huceneer en 14 54 
Type of Farming: (1) Grain and grain-livestock......... ( 
(2) Irrigated area—sugar beets, canning vegetables, for-| 
PE 2A COPMAICTONN cb ee ia. 1 of Pins WE ais ooo once } 


eee CONE RAMR P OR GND re OG ha Reet CREE Sarde had oes oh Gig « Mats CUsew oc GA ae bike w kedn 152 241 
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Price Change Comparisons.—It is of interest to compare the current 
farm land sale price with the assessed value. In the assessment of Alberta 
farm land, an attempt is made to set values according to capitalized income 
to be expected from the sale, based on the history of past yields and prices 
adjusted in reasonably future expectations. Buildings are excluded in setting 
valuations. These assessments are the only available values of all farm land 
and are used here as a basis for appraising changes in land prices. 


The assessed value, the estimated bare land sale price, and the percentage 
excess sale price of assessed value are shown in Table 2 


TABLE 2.—ASSESSED VALUE, ESTIMATED BARE LAND SALE PRICE, AND PERCENTAGE EXCESS 
SALE PRICE OF ASSESSED VALUE, AGRICULTURAL REGIONS AND TOTAL AREA, 1946-47 


Bativnatad Bate Percentage Excess 


Sct Assessed Value Tand dale Pace Sale Price of 
Region Assessed Value 
1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 | 1947 
Dollars Per cent 

Wiest (entrial.osasee ria yk Meee es Ree 12 14 15 23 25 64 
POTEG EP NORED Bal Nodal ooh on Caen hh ones 14 13 26 oe 86 146 
BPE Teo N AN Ae race osetia ae nk 9 9 15 18 7 100 
AM GEO Greaney hes 5 Bena aoa 12 13 19 22 58 69 


The excess of the sale price over the assessed value for 1946 and 1947 
may be compared with similar information for the period 1936-40. The average 
assessed value of the land reported sold during the years 1936-40 was $10 per 
acre, whereas the average sale price, including buildings, for the same land 
was $15 per acre. With an allowance of $5 per acre for the average building 
investment deducted from the average sale price the bare land sale price and 
the assessed value were about equal during 1936-40. The average price 
increase for all bare land sold throughout Alberta in recent years, up to 69 
per cent in excess of the assessed value in 1947,—was substantial. However, the 
rate of increase varied between regions. The highest price and the greatest 
increase were in the southwest, next in the prairie region and least in west central. 


TABLE 3.—PROPORTION ALL CASH OF TOTAL SALES, PROPORTION CASH PAID OF TIME ALE 
ANNUAL PAYMENT ON TIME SALES, INTEREST RATE, ALBERTA 1946-47 


Cash Sales Time Sales 
as Per- Percentage -— Most 
Year centage of of Sale Annual Payment of Frequent 
Total Sales} Price Paid Unpaid Balance Interest 
Reported in Cash = |—--—-———_——- Rate 
No Size 
Per cent Per cent Dollars Per cent 
POG Bae oe me EAR RU Re ey CE Ge & 64 50 5 850 5 
BIE Pe Be i Bae va Mee ies iba a eS Se 57 42 6 1004 5 


Terms of Sale.—The terms of sale relate to the proportion of the total- 
sale price paid in cash, size of the annual cash or crop instalments and the 
interest rate on the unpaid purchase price. The terms may affect the security 
of ownership. The contract terms of sale fixing future payments on debt may 
become intolerable during periods of unfavorable production, low prices or 
both, in relation to costs. Shown in Table 3 are the terms of sales reported in 
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1946 and 1947. Coincident with the decreased percentage of cash sales in 1947 
from 1946 there were smaller first payments at the time of purchase, and the 
size of the annual payments increased. 


! Fewer cash sales in 1947 represents a decrease in the number of land buyers 

acquiring title at the time of purchase. However, the decrease may be greater 
than indicated, since the percentage of cash sales does not consider indebtedness 
in the form of a mortgage that may have been assumed by the purchaser. It 
is probable that some land involved in the reported sales were cash to the 
seller, but financed through a mortgage. That is indicated by a report from 
the Dominion Mortgage and Investment Association, Toronto. The number of 
farm mortgages issued in Alberta by 35 member companies increased from 
43 in 1946 to 349 in 1947.1 


Supply and Demand.—The immediate supply of suitable farm land 
in Alberta is limited to existing farm units and readily improved raw and aban- 
doned land. Under the stimulus of increased farm product prices and with efficient 
machinery available, the clearing of wooded land has increased the amount of 
improved farm land. However, since the clearing has been done principally 
- on existing farm units in Alberta, thereby increasing the size of farms, clearing 
has not significantly increased the supply of land available for new farms. 

The demand for land in recent years has been greatly stimulated by both 
farmers and non-farmers with cash available for investment. Continuing 
favourable farm prices made the investment in farm land appear attractive in 
comparison with other investment opportunities. Three main reasons were given 
for the purchase of farm land in 1946 and 1947. They are summarized in 
Table 4. Those purchasing land in order to start farming in 1946 and 1947 
included renters acquiring ownership, sons taking over the home farm or nearby 
land, and farmers settling in a more favourable locality. The trend to larger 


TABLE 4.—REASONS FOR PURCHASING ALBERTA FARM LANDS, PERCENTAGES 
oF ToTAL REPORTED, 1946 AND 1947 (+) 


1946 1947 


Reasons for Purchase 


4 Per cent 
AL UELE REN OOMe Aet hd ainldogd Gets os isla Tig wy Oni Lak ha ORS ae 51 58 
Boecnlarze present NOIGINES Nh... dre fet) ad es ee bo Wd Ao eats, Sate Ett 44 35 
I Ri ON Re SN Saks Pea as a hl este tr hbk Sl Gaeta N whe GIN MI Sand Ge oi vioa ot Ban as is 7 


(1) The reported reasons for the purchase of land exclude purchases for the development 
of small holdings and government settlement schemes. 


farm units is indicated by the significant amount of land purchased to increase 
the size of existing farms. The increase in the proportion of land purchased 
for re-sale in 1947 over 1946 is not particularly significant when considered 
alone, but that as much as 5 per cent in 1946 and 7 per cent in 1947 was pur- 
chased for that purpose gives emphasis to the importance of speculation in 
relation to current land prices. 


1 The Dominion Mortgage and Investment Association, Toronto, is a voluntary association 
of 25 life insurance companies, 16 trust companies and 12 loan companies. About 35 of 
these companies have mortgage investments in Alberta. In addition to new farm mort- 
gage loans in 1947 made by members of the above association, mortgages, agreements 
of sale and liens against land were acquired by other investors. 
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RURAL HOUSING 
The Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, in its report Housing 
in Canada, July 1948, briefly outlines the farm housing activities that come 
within the category of publicly-assisted house-building. 


Veterans’ Land Act, 1942.—House-building under the Veterans’ Land 
Act during the first half of 1948 continued near the level of 1947, with 740 
housing units started and 1,058 completed, as against 952 started during the 
corresponding period of 1947 and 903 completed. Expenditures on new housing 
construction, repairs and other services declined during the period, from $6-3 
million during the first half of 1947 to $5-2 million in the same 1948 period. 

Appropriations and applications for assistance approved for new housing 
construction during the first six months of 1948 amounted to $3-9 million, 
representing 29 per cent of the total amount approved. In the same period 
of 1947, approvals for new housing construction were higher, at $5-6 million, 
but represented only 21 per cent of the total amount approved under the Act 
during the period, indicating that house-building operations under the Act are 
declining less rapidly than overall activities, including the purchase of land 
and existing buildings. 

In the field of current house-building, construction under the individual 
projects small holdings scheme dominates the scene, accounting for 283 of 
the total of 361 units completed during the second quarter of 1948; 498 out of 
a total of 601 starts; $1-4 million out of $2 million spent on new construction; 
and $2-6 million out of a total of $2-7 million approved for new housing 
construction. 

Housing units completed in the period between September 23, 1943 and 
June 30, 1948, totalled 5,565. The number of applications for housing assistance 
approved in the same period were 36,916. 


Canadian Farm Loan Act, 1927.—Lending for new farm houses continued 
at a moderate level with 16 loans, involving $18,000 approved during the 
first half of 1948, as compared with 17 loans amounting to $21,000 approved 
during the corresponding period of 1947. 


The Farm Improvement Loans Act, 1944.—Loans for new farm houses 
under the Farm Improvement Loans Act, 1944, numbered 160 during the first 
half of 1948, with a total loan value of $209,000, representing a decline of 37 per 
cent in terms of the number of loans and 35 per cent in terms of loan value 
from the corresponding period of 1947. 


THE GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT!1—1922 TO 1947 


The Canadian gross national product at market prices ranged from a low 
of $3-5 billion in 1933 to a high of $13-4 billion in 1947. 

The gross national product at market prices is defined as the value of all 
goods and services produced by the labour, capital, and enterprise of Canadian 
residents in a year, measured through a consolidated national accounting of all 
costs involved in their production. These costs include factor costs, that is, 
the aggregate of national income, as previously defined, and in addition, indirect 
taxes less subsidies and depreciation and similar business charges. 

Between 1928 and 1933 Canadian production, measured at market prices, 
dropped 42 per cent, from $5,985 million to a depression low of $3,468 million. 
Apart from a slight recession in 1938, the gross national product moved steadily 
upward after 1933; but by 1939, the last pre-war year, it was still six per cent 
below the 1928 level. 


1 The fluctuations in Canada’s annual output of goods and services over the 22 years 
from 1926 to 1947 are illustrated in figures contained in the annual report National 
Accounts, Income and Expenditure released by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
The report contains for the first time balancing tables of the nation’s income and 
expenditure back to 1926; previously published totals covered only the years back to 1938. 
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During the war years, production increased, reaching $11,887 million in 
1944. The following two years were marked by a slight levelling off, but in 
1947 the value of goods and services produced reached an all-time high of 
$13,375 million, an increase of 123 per cent over 1928, and of 139 per cent 
over 1939. 


The gross national product at market prices, however, reflects both a change 
in physical output and a change in price. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
in its report,} emphasizes this fact. 

In 1947, the high level of investment in Canada in plant, equipment, housing 
and inventories of $2,884 million absorbed 22 per cent of total output. This 
compares with an investment spending of $116 million during 1933 which 
accounted for only three per cent of total output. In 1928, during the height 
of pre-war prosperity, investment spending was $1,146 million, or 19 per cent 
of the total. 

Personal expenditure on consumer goods and services was at a pre-war 
peak of $4,383 million in 1929. It reached a low point of $2,848 million in 
_1933—a decline of 35 per cent. Between 1939 and 1944, personal expenditure 

rose steadily from $3,861 million to $6,300 million, an increase of 63 per cent. 
Total expenditure rose even more sharply, and consequently consumer spending 
accounted for only 53 per cent of the total in 1944 as against 69 per cent in 
1939. Personal expenditure continued to increase after 1944, and in 1947 
reached $8,888 million, or 66 per cent of total expenditure. 


Personal income received by Canadians from all sources—earned or un- 
earned, and including income received in kind as well as in cash—was at its 
highest pre-war levels, in 1928 and 1929, when it totalled $4,547 million and 
$4,532 million, respectively. The low was $2,758 million in 1933. Between 
1933 and 1939 personal income rose steadily, reaching $4,291 million in the 
latter year. Personal income increased rapidly during the war, and in 1947 
reached an all-time high of $10,279 million, an increase of approximately 
140 per cent over 1939. These figures, however, must be interpreted in the 
light of rising or falling prices, which affect the purchasing power of the dollar. 

Personal direct taxes absorbed only one per cent of personal income in 
1928. This proportion increased during the thirties, and reached a high of 
nine per cent during the war years 1943 to 1945. In 1946 and 1947, the 
proportion declined to approximately eight per cent. 


1QOp. cit. p. 1. 
REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


The New North-West. Edited by C. A. Dawson. Toronto, The University 
of Toronto Press. 1947. Pp. x + 341. 

Canada’s northland has been frontpage news ever since 1939. Defense, 
gold, oil, pitchblende, agriculture and population have been some of the stimuli 
that have in recent years attracted more and more attention from the Govern- 
ment and from other well organized investigators. Looking to permanent 
development, the Canadian Social Research Council, with the support of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, made a preliminary survey of this region in 1944, more 
especially the Mackenzie District and Yukon Territory. The results of some of 
the research are included in this volume. 

The book is divided into 12 parts, dealing with such topics as: Administra- 
tion, Minerals, Furs, Agriculture, Transportation, Health, Education and the 
Eskimos. There are also sections entitled A Yukon Domesday: 1944, and A 
Mackenzie Domesday: 1944, and The New North-West. For the researcher 
and others who wish to continue their study of the North-West this is an excel- 
lent bibliography. 
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The section on Northern Agriculture was written by William Dickson, a 
member of the Experimental Farms Service, Dominion Department of Agricul- 
ture. Mr. Dickson presents a brief review of some of the information now 
available on conditions affecting agriculture in the northern regions of Canada, 
and suggests some possible lines of future development. The author, in dis- 
cussing future possibilities of agriculture in the Canadian North, states (with 
a number of modifications) that, “On the basis of past experience there are 
few grounds for anticipating any marked, spontaneous increase in the volume 
of agricultural production in Northern Canada, assuming no radical changes 
in population.’”’? He does indicate that, “There is definite need for improvement 
in the technique and materials of northern agriculture. This applies particularly 
to better adapted varieties of forage crops, vegetables, and small fruits, the 
management of northern soils and the control of insect pests. Livestock and 
poultry production in larger settlements such as Yellowknife present additional 
problems. In the far North the problem of ‘permafrost’—permanently frozen 
subsoil—has important agricultural aspects. Expanding Experimental Farm 
activities . . . are designed to cover, in some degree, these northern problems.” 


_ Saurer, Leonarp A. Jr., A Critical Review of Research in Land Economics. 
Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press. 1948. pp. 253. 


Dr. Salter’s study is a twin dissertation on the adequacy of research 
methodology in social sciences and on research in land economics in the United 
States. The title of his book is rather misleading. In effect, the main part and 
that which has been given the more scholarly treatment and which gives the book 
its great worth is that which deals with research methodology. 7 

Salter’s criticism of present-day methodology has all the objectivity that is 
characteristic of a true scientist. The reader will particularly appreciate the 
mastery with which the Pearsonian concepts of science have been dissected and 
the skill with which their deficiencies have been sorted out. 

The author’s familiarity with the literature on research methods and the 
inspiration which he draws from John Dewey’s philosophy enables him to 
formulate a more adequate scientific procedure. The essence of this procedure is 
a greater reliance on logical analysis of a problem and advisability of deductive 
a qualitative analysis before classification and summarization of quantitative 

acts. 

This study will probably mark the beginning of a transitional epoch in the 
field of social and economic research. Any research worker in economics or 
sociology and even in any other field of scientific activity will want to read 
Chapters I, III, 1V, VIII and IX very thoroughly. 

The other chapters deal more specifically with research in land economics 
in the United States. The author’s experience and training and the enormous 
amount of preliminary work he did in the preparation of these chapters should 
have produced better results. An attempt to cover too wide a field in the compass 
of a few chapters has resulted in some sketchy appraisals and sweeping generaliza- 
tions which mar this otherwise successful pioneering attempt at appraising 
research work in land economics. 


Jounson, D. Gate. Forward Prices for Agriculture. Chicago, Ill., The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 1947. pp. xi + 259; 14 chapters. . 


Gale Johnson is a member of the Economics Department of the University 
of Chicago and a product of the “Ames School” during the days when T. W. 
Schultz was head of the Department of Economics at Iowa State College. 
Schultz began his advocacy of forward prices back in 1940. 

In the words of the author, “This book is concerned with the development 
of a long-run policy for agriculture ...In this book we have explored the 
advantages and disadvantages of forward prices . . . Our contribution to this — 
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discussion has been to explore the analytical foundations of forward prices, since 
these foundations have not been exhaustively investigated previously. The 
analytical foundations have been examined in terms of the implications of reduc- 
ing the impact of uncertainty upon the farm as a firm and upon the American 
economy as a whole.” 

The contents of this book are indicated by such chapter headings as: The 
Goals of Agricultural Price Policy; Uncertainty and Resource Use; Farm Size, 
Risk Aversion, and Capital Rationing; Expected and Realized Prices in Agricul- 
ture; Contribution of Price Policy to Resource Problem; Theory and Practice 
of Storage; Forward Prices for One Production Period; Long-Run Income Cer- 
tainty and Stability; Forward Prices and the Reduction of Uncertainty. 


Suarp, Paut F. The Agrarian Revolt in Western Canada. Minneapolis, 
The University of Minnesota Press, 1948 pp. ix + 204. 

This book is another contribution to the growing total of literature on agri- 
culture on the Canadian prairies. It is an historical outline of the dynamic role 
played by prairie farmers in the political life of Canada and the Canadian west, 
and covers, in the main, the period between 1900 and 1926. Mr. Sharp traces 
the growth and decline of the different farm movements on the prairies, and, as 
the author puts it, “analyzes the close relationship of the western Canadian 
farmers’ movements to similar organizations in the contiguous wheat belt of the 
American Northwest”. 

The title of the book and some of the chapter headings have a touch of the 
sensational, and in some parts of the book the breezy style gets the better of 
the author. However, the student of the farm movements on the Canadian 
prairies will find this book a good source of information. There is also an 
excellent bibliography. 


Kexzty, Truman Len. The Kelley Statistical Tables, Revised 1948. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Harvard University Press. 1948. pp. 223. 


The author has provided in this volume detailed 8-place tables of the normal 
‘distribution together with interpolation coefficients which enable the ready use 
of tables with a precision approximating the maximum precision inherent in the 
tabled entries. He has also provided tables and transformation equations which 
enable the use of the tabled normal distribution to evaluate the areas in distri- 
butions of Students’ t, Fisher’s z, Pearson’s Chi squared, and the variance ratio F. 
His 8-place general utility tables do not duplicate operations which may be 
handled readily on a calculating machine. 

The introductory section covers the use of the tables and the formulae upon 
which they are based. Examples of their use are given. 


NOTES 


Trade union membership in Canada at the end of 1947 reached the highest 
figure recorded by the Department of Labour since 1911. 

According to figures appearing in the Department of Labour’s Thirty- 
seventh Annual Report on Labour Organization in Canada, the total member- 
ship at the end of the year was 912,124 as compared to 831,697 at the end 
of 1946, representing an increase of almost ten per cent for the year. 


The Canadian Government completed arrangements for the purchase of 
15 million pounds of butter from Denmark, Australia, and New Zealand. This 
quantity is expected to take care of the minimum requirements during the 
seasonal shortage in Canada. The total quantity is to be delivered to Canada 
by the end of January. Of the approximately 15 million pounds, some 11,000,000 
will come from Denmark and 2,000,000 each from Australia and New Zealand. 
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The imported butter will sell at Canadian price ceilings already estab- 
lished in various zones across Canada by W.P.T.B. order A-2515 as recently 
amended. 

The Canadian Commercial Corporation, the agency through which the 
butter is being purchased, will make all sales to the wholesale trade under 
the direction of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 


Domestic sales of new farm implements and machinery, mainly at whole- 
sale prices, amounted to $120,649,687 in 1947, an increase of 48 per cent over 
the revised estimate of $81,698,185 for 1946. These figures do not include repair 
parts, for which separate figures are shown, nor sales of binder twine, motor 
trucks, or used equipment of any kind. 

Supplementary figures giving the average mark-up as shown by the reporting 
firms indicated that the sales figure quoted above at wholesale prices should 
be increased by 21-5 per cent to bring it to a retail value. The estimated 
amount spent by farmers on new farm implements and machinery, therefore, 
for the year 1947 was approximately $146,589,000. 

Sales of repair parts (at wholesale prices) in 1947 amounted to $22,880,134, 
an increase of 10 per cent over the $20,827,005 reported for the year 1946. 
Applying an average mark-up of 31-3 per cent to bring this figure to retail 
prices, it would appear that Canadian farmers spent approximately $30,041,600 
on repair parts in 1947. 


Estimates of the numbers of live stock on farms in Canada at June 1 this 
year indicate a decrease for each of the principal kinds of farm animals as 
compared with the numbers at June 1 last year, according to results of the 
June survey by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Cattle numbers at 9,470,300 declined 2-6 per cent from June 1 last year. 
There was, however, no significant change in the number of cows and heifers 
two years old and over kept mainly for milking purposes. Slight increases 
in Quebec, Ontario and Alberta were almost completely offset by decreases 
in other provinces. 

Hogs, as reported in the Bureau’s press release of September 15, estimated 
at 4,463,100, were 18-5 per cent below last year. The number of horses on 
farms decreased 6-3 per cent from last year and at a total of 1,904,900 has 
now fallen below 2,000,000 for the first time since 1906. Sheep numbers decreased 
substantially to 2,250,800, almost 17 per cent below last year. 
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ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The year 1948 is noted for many new records. The gross national product 
at market prices will reach an all-time high of more than $15 billion. The 
investment boom in Canada has continued at a high level during 1948. Expendi- 
tures on capital goods, including housing, is estimated at approximately three 
billion dollars, the highest private and public investment outlay in the history 
of Canada. The disposable income, or what is left of personal income after 
personal direct taxes are deducted, will also be at a record high level. The total 
employed labour force in September, 1948, was the highest reported and 
numbered 5,042,000. . 

A review of current 1948 production and export data reveal the following 
interesting information: 


Industrial Production.—The seasonally adjusted index of the physical 
volume of production (1935-1939=100) stood at 187:°5 in October 1948, the 
highest mark reached since the year 1945. The September 1948 figure was 184-1 
and that of October 1947, 179-2, The mining index advanced. Total mineral 
production of Canada, it is estimated, reached an all-time high value in 1948, 
with values of main classes of minerals also at record levels. According to 
the preliminary estimate of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the year’s output 
amounted in value to $806,200,000, up 25 per cent above the previous record of 
$644,700,000 in 1947. Most of the gain was due to increased prices, but quantities 
were also generally larger. 

The index of physical volume of production of non-durable manufactures 
rose two points between September and October and the figure for durable manu- 
factures slightly over seven points. In the non-durable group significant declines 
in the volume of production were recorded in foods and beverages, including both 
meat and dairy products, and tobacco products; while gains were shown for 
paper products and those manufactured from petroleum and coal. In the 
durables group, wood products declined while iron and steel products output 
advanced sharply. Electrical apparatus production increased to some extent. 
The index of electric power production declined from 171-2 in September to 
165-4 in October. 

It is interesting to note that for the vitally important commodity steel, 
Canada’s output of steel ingots for the month of October 1948, amounted to 
272,127 tons compared with 247,171 tons for the same month of 1947. Production 
for the first ten months of this year amounted to 2,550,228 tons compared, with 
2,366,682 tons produced during the same period last year. It appears that 
Canada will for the first time produce in a single calendar year more than three 
million tons of steel ingots. 


Exports.—Canada’s export trade is expanding due to greatly enlarged ship- 
ments to the United States, its value so far this year being far in excess of any 
previously recorded except in wartime. The value of merchandise shipped abroad 
in November was $293,900,000, only slightly under the peacetime high total of 
$307,000,000 registered in October, and $40,800,000 higher than in November, 
1947. 

The aggregate for the 11 months ending November 1948, rose to $2,759,000- 
000, an increase of $250,300,000 over the same period of last year, and only 
$15,900,000 under the total for the full year 1947. 

The growth in Canada’s exports to the United States has been the outstand- 
ing feature of the year’s trade. In November shipments to that country reached 
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an all-time record value of $163,893,000, almost 77 per cent higher than in the 
corresponding month last year. This brought the cumulative total for the 11 
months ending November to a new high figure of $1,353,740,000 as compared 
with $928,255,000 in the same period last year. On the other hand imports from 
the United States were reduced by about 10 per cent during the first 10 months 
of 1948. This decrease is in the main due to the import restrictions program. 


Exports to the United Kingdom were again lower in November, being valued 
at $56,670,000 as compared with $69,254,000 in the same month last year, while 
the aggregate for the 11 months of this year was $638,400,000 compared with 
$678,657,000 in the same period of 1947. 


The increased trade with the United States has resulted in an improved 
United States dollar position. The Minister of Finance in a speech in Edmonton 
on January 5, 1949, indicated that at December 31, Canada’s official holdings of 
gold and United States dollar exchange had reached $998 million. This figure 
compares with the low point of $461 million on December 17, 1947. The December 
1948 figure includes the sum of $150 million, which is the proceeds of the long- 
term loan sold to three American life insurance companies last August. This 
leaves a net increase in reserves of United States dollars of $387 million. 


The Minister of Finance also pointed out that cattle and beef together 
accounted for an inflow of no less than $67 million of United States exchange 
during the first 10 months and it is estimated that for the full year this Reute 
will exceed $100 million. 


Prices.—The general wholesale price index number continued to rise during 
the first 11 months of 1948. In November it was approaching the 1920 record 
of 212-8 (1935-39100). On the other hand, farm product prices at the whole- 
sale and farm levels showed declines in September and October. This was 
mainly due to lower farm prices for grains and some livestock products and to 
a decrease in wholesale prices of livestock, eggs, potatoes and onions. 


Cost of Living.—The urban cost of living index (1935-39—100) also reached 
a new peak of 159-6 in the month of October 1948. It remained unchanged 
in November and showed in December 1948 the first decline of any consequence 
since September 1945. 

The fall in the cost of living index at December 1, 1948, was due to a drop 
in the foods index, all other group indexes being fractionally higher or unchanged. 
An unusually sharp decrease in the price of eggs and moderate reductions in 
meats, vegetables and fruits sent the food index down from 204:7 to 202-0 
between November 1 and December 1. In the previous month the food index 
had declined from 205-4 at October 1, making a two-months’ decline of 3-4 
points. 


Outlook.—The overall demand in 1949 is expected to equal, or possibly 
exceed, that of 1948 although there may be a softening in the export demand 
for some farm products. Domestic economic activity should continue at the 
1948 level. Disposable income available to consumers will probably exceed 
the total for 1948, and there will be more domestic consumers. The domestic 
demand for farm products will equal, or likely exceed that of 1948. Prices 
received by farmers will likely remain at the 1948 level or perhaps decline 
slightly toward the end of 1949, while prices paid by farmers will remain at 
the 1948 level or show some increase, 
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THE EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM AND CANADIAN AGRICULTURE 
A. E. RicHarps 


In a speech at Harvard University on June 5, 1947, Secretary of State 
George C. Marshall offered assistance from the United States Government if 
the countries of Europe would do something to help themselves on the way to 
recovery. Immediate action followed. The United Kingdom and France 
invited all other European countries to attend a conference for the purpose of 
creating a program for the economic recovery of Europe. The nations attending 
the conference included Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Greece, Iceland, 
Treland, Italy, Luxemburg, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Turkey and the United Kingdom. From July to September 1947 the 
sixteen countries working together as a Committee of European Economic Co- 
operation (CEEC) produced a survey of their requirements and prospects of 
co-operative effort in a recovery program. On September 22, 1947, this Tepai 
known as the Paris Report, was presented to Mr. Marshall. 

Intensive work in Washington and Europe followed the delivery of this 
report. In Washington legislation was prepared for submission to Congress 
which resulted in the Foreign Assistance Act of April 3, 1948. Under this Act 
approximately 5 billion dollars was made available by Congress for foreign aid. 
The Act outlined the nature and method of assistance to Europe and authorized 
an appropriation for a fifteen-month period with power to the President to 
approve that the amount be expended in twelve months. ‘To administer the 
program of assistance the Act established the Economie Co-operation Adminis- 
tration (ECA), headed by an Administrator. 

In Europe the sixteen countries emerged from the committee stage and on 
April 16, 1948, set up the Organization for European Economic Co-operation 
(OEEC). The Convention for the Organization contains the obligations of 
Members, outlines the functions and powers of the Organization, provides for 
the setting up of a Council and Executive Committee, the appointment of a 
Secretary-General and the accession of new members. 


Division of ECA Funds and Procurement Authorizations.—Following 
the principles of self help participating European countries were required to 
divide up among themselves the total funds made available and to submit the 
result to the Administrator. When the participating countries were confronted 
with this task it seemed impossible of achievement for the total estimate of 
need greatly exceeded the dollars avaliable. However, with understanding, 
patience and compromise the job was completed and each country knew héw 
much of the 4,875 million dollars for ERP or ‘“‘“Marshall Plan” aid was its share. 
The United Kingdom allotment for the year 1948-49 amounts to $1,263 million, 
France $989 million and Denmark $110 million. 

With this definite knowledge of individual ‘allotment it is im the interest 
of each country to use its share of United States dollars to best advantage. 
Markets are sought where goods can be bought most cheaply and purchases are 
confined to. essentials. 

OEEC countries make up a list of their requirements and indicate the 
source of supply. This source may be such countries as the United States, 
Canada, Brazil, one of the participating European countries or any country 
in the world which supports the program and meets ECA conditions. Items to 
be purchased must come within the limits.of an approved import program 
before any procurement can be undertaken. Programs prepared: by each of the 
participating countries are screened by the OEEC in Paris before being submitted 
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to ECA officials in Washington for review and financial approval. When ECA 
finances the procurement of goods outside the boundaries of the United States 
it is referred to as an “offshore” purchase. Concurrently, supplying countries, 
after taking care of traditional markets outside Europe, make up a list of 
estimates of products in surplus supply which can be made available to the 
OEEC countries. The exchange of lists assists in matching supplies against 
requirements. 


Canadian Estimates of Available Supplies and ECA Authorizations.— 
The Canadian estimates of surplus commodities which could be made available 
for sale to OEEC countries are submitted by various government departments to 
,, the Canadian ERP Supplies Committee in Ottawa. They are then consolidated 
‘and forwarded to ECA at Washington and to Canadian Trade Commissioners 
in Western Europe. The Department of Agriculture and the Department of 
Trade and Commerce are responsible for estimating the availability of agricul- 
tural products. This is done on a quarterly and annual basis. 

The estimate of quantities and value of Canadian commodities available 
ito ERP countries contains practically all farm products expected to be in surplus 
supply. The current list contains 42 farm commodity items ranging from wheat 
to dried apples. Commodities under contract or destined to traditional markets 
in ERP countries or their overseas dependencies are shown on the list for ECA 
financing but are indicated as programmed to specific countries. This applies 
to bacon under contract to the United Kingdom which could not be made 
available to another country. 

For the year July 1, 1948, to June 30, 1949, Canada submitted an export 
list of commodities valued at $1-4 billion which could be made available to 
ERP countries. Of this, $850 million or 60 per cent comprises agricultural 
products. 

From April 3, 1948, the starting date of the program, to December 31, 1948, 
authorizations by ECA for procurement in Canada totalled $592,753,276. 
Of this total, $357,734,172 or 66 per cent is for agricultural items. Over and 
above Canada’s total authorization there is a general list with Canada and the 
United States shown as optional sources of supply. United States dollars pro- 
vided under this heading amount to $10,318,048 with over 95 per cent allotted 
to agricultural commodities. It is reasonable to assume that a good proportion 
of this will be allocated to Canada. 

The following is a résumé of the total HCA authorizations as of December 31, 
1948. 

Total Authorizations: 


COATIOC TLCS Hoh AOU AI ad ae Ae $ 3,881,848 ,228 
Srean JR rerr ne) ee eee 347,630,260 

————_—___—- $ 4,229,478,488 
Total offshore’ authorizations). eee os Oe 1,499,840,931 
Total Canadian authorizations: ) oo lei OS, 592,753,276 
Canadian percentage of total offshore authorizations... . 39 per cent 
Canadian percentage of total authorizations........... 15 per cent 


Patterns of Trade.—The participating countries under OEEC select the 
commodities for HCA financing which they consider will contribute most to their 
recovery. They can also name the country in which they wish to make dollar 
purchases to be financed by ECA funds. Because dollars are scarce, and limited 
to a definite allocation, Western Europe will only purchase absolute necessities, 
not obtainable elsewhere, from the United States, Canada and other countries in 
the dollar area. 
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In the early months of the Recovery Program, Western European supplies of 
food and agricultural products were critically short. In May, 1948, they 
accounted for 70 per cent of the total imports authorized under ECA. The good 
crops harvested in 1948 in Europe and increasing livestock production have 
reduced the need for the purchase of food in such volume from the Western 
Hemisphere. In the closing months of 1948 ECA shipments began to reflect the 
shift from food to recovery goods. Orders for machinery and construction 
materials to rehabilitate plant and equipment have increased. In November 
1948 industrial goods made up 67 per cent of total authorizations. In the pro- 
oram for 1948-49 food and agricultural products make up 44 per cent of the 
anticipated imports from the Western Hemisphere. 

Conditions and Division of Aid.—To ensure that available aid was dis- 
tributed in the most efficient way the Council of OEEC laid down certain 
principles to guide the Organization in its task. These principles include: 

(1) Except where justified by hardship, consumption of foodstuffs for human 

needs and of finished and semi-finished consumer goods should in no 
country be raised to a level higher than that of 1947; 

(2) The Organization should encourage the development of intra-European 
trade and in particular ensure that commodities which are available 
outside the dollar area are not imported from the Western Hemisphere; 

(3) It should further encourage imports of capital goods whose utilization 
will result in the production of goods contributing to the earning or 
saving of dollars. 

The United Kingdom as a member of OEEC has subscribed to these prin- 
ciples. In turning to Denmark for food and agricultural products and using ECA 
dollars to purchase capital goods for industrial expansion Britain is complying 
with the master plan. The resulting pinching-off process of Western Hemisphere 
food supplies is of great concern to Canadian farmers. However unpleasant the 
immediate effects may be for Canadian agriculture the merits of the program 
must be judged on a long term basis. 

In their fight for recovery: Western European countries are accepting a 
minimum standard of food consumption for they realize that production goods 
and equipment are essential to ultimate viability. Increased industrial produc- 
tion will swing the emphasis from a dollar saving to a dollar earning program. 

Trade Balances and Bilateral Agreements.—In the present world situation 
of inconvertible currencies nations do not regard an export surplus as a favourable 
development. It is spendthrift economy to continue to export more goods than 
are imported unless the nation can afford to extend credit or give the goods 
away. Happily for the world the United States is in a position to maintain a 
huge export surplus and underwrite a part of the export surpluses of other 
countries without seriously endangering its own domestic economy. | 

To protect themselves against unfavourable trade balances which result 
from either export or import surpluses the countries of Western Europe have 
entered into a series of bilateral trade agreements. Under such agreements the 
values of imports balance exports. It is to be hoped that this bilateral agree- 
ment system of trading is a temporary expedient. Since October 1948 the intra- 
European Payments Scheme has been operating as a part of the European 
Recovery Program. This scheme provides for the mutlilateral use of currencies 
in offsetting trade deficits and credits among OEEC countries as far as present 
circumstances will permit. It is a first step towards the free convertibility of 
currencies. Its objective is to remove the need for bilateral trade pacts and to 
facilitate the return to a multilateral system of trade. 
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The Surplus Problem.—In order to protect the United States economy ECA 
has certain responsibilities. It is directed under the Agricultural Assistance Act 
to assist in the disposal of surplus agricultural products. Accordingly when the 
Secretary of Agriculture declares an agricultural product to be surplus to 
domestic needs ECA dollars cannot be used to finance the purchase of that com- 
modity outside of the United States. Commodities which at December 31, 1948 
were in this category included: oats, cotton, tobacco, peanuts, dried eggs, flax 
fibre, turpentine, beans, linseed oil, all oileake meals, prunes, potatoes, wool and 
flaxseed. 

Since a number of these commodities such as eggs, dried beans, flaxseed and 
linseed oil and meal are in surplus supply in Canada problems are created for 
the Canadian producer. The United Kingdom js using some of her earned dollars 
to purchase a limited quantity of eggs, but after the surplus declaration ERP 
countries were not prepared to increase their dollar deficit by direct purchases 
of beans and flaxseed in any considerable volume. 


Breakdown of ECA Authorizations for Procurement of Agricultural Products in Canada, 
by Countries, April 3 to December 31, 


Country Commodities Total Value 
PUES UTA Ch An ee he Rye, rapeseed, linseed oil, cake or meal, miscellaneous fats and oils, $ 
hides! kine and leathetiys iii lh Gaia DLL aes vedo im 7,504, 871 
Belgas van Wheat, barley ANON AMV HUE SUS ND APURE Geer DIAMAR ND is Ml RIA VA es DAY 58 LAIN SR AAR 2,763,385 
Bizone Germany..... Miscellaneous oils and fats, oileake and meal, hides, skins and leather 2,631,000 — 
Deninark) auuil is vis Barley, oileake and meal, miscellaneous BOSS Al Whatua ty ica a 2,617,076 
Eanes es a Flaxseed, linseed cake or ‘meal, oilcake and meal, hog liver, miscel- 

} TANEOUS SEES AL Vor CAEN IE) CARI MAI A LUROB ANON Mh NG ae Ta Re 3, 284, 196 
Cirecee ie uly Pode Hides ching ang leather. 0G eo puke Be Lue hea ait eho _ 110,000 
TIeeland...............|/Mixed bread grains, coarse grains (unspecified), miscellaneous seeds. 279, 000 
Tratand sc ey Wheat, coarse grains (unspecified), linseed cake or meal, fruits and 

Vv egetables, miscellaneous SOO By lS 2.8) Ua mae a cba via elation 2,919,125 

ir AOR rit ak WA a Ay 512025 vile SOR MPN COAG RORCAL ES) We Fol dS MURMURS Gee AICS We open WTR UES 3,890, 000 
Netherlands..........|Wheat, flaxseed, linseed oil, cake or meal, hides, skins and leather, 

lacithin (soya), miscellaneous ROCHE. Wo atom iaets ieaiaite yak La el dieu ee 12,693, 731 

Norway ts i.e cnnee 4 Wheat, rye, coarse grains (unspecified), barley..................... 4,408,419 
United Kingdom..... Wheat, wheat flour, meat, including bacon, cheese, hides, skins and 

PELE TAGE fe sau oe deck ets ose rd Wr ca rl ean rt nae yes Ves eae gu 314, 633, 369 

PENTA A lis le Ae UU CME a A a ee eG UV LY 357, 734, 172 


Counterpart Funds.—It should be understood that ECA is not a relief 
agency. Individuals in the participating countries of Western Europe are not 
getting something for nothing. The goods enter commercial channels of trade 
and the importer and the consumer pay for them in their own currency at com- 
petitive prices. The ERP country receiving commodities financed by grants 
must deposit an equivalent amount of local currency to be used at the discretion 
of that country and the Administrator of ECA. These local currency funds or 
counterpart funds as they are called are used to further the purpose of the 
recovery program. They may be used with the approval of ECA for develop- 
ment projects such as the construction of a hydro electric plant or a transporta- 
tion system. In this way ECA funds are performing a double duty in speeding 
up the recovery of Western Europe. 


The Distribution Division of the Food and Agriculture Organization provides 
staff for the International Emergency Food Committee in its task of studying 
commodity situations and food needs, and recommending international allocation of 
scarce foodstuffs and nitrogen fertilizers. As allocations work becomes less necessary, 
the Division plans increasingly to take up longer-term commodity problem studies. 
Its work also includes gathering, analyzing, and publishing statistics of various 
commodities and working with commodity study groups and advisory committees. 
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SEASONAL VARIATION OF PRICES OF CATTLE AND DRESSED BEEF 
F. M. ScurapDErR 


Cattle are normally marketed in largest numbers during the autumn months. 
At this time prices are the lowest of the year. As the volume of marketings 
declines to the low point in June, prices rise so that peak cattle prices usually 
occur during June. Then as marketings increase during the late summer and 
autumn months, prices decline until the low point of heavy marketings occurs 
again. This pattern of monthly price movements occurs each year. 

Prices of most agricultural products follow a well defined pattern of 
variation within a year. This seasonal variation results from the dependence 
of agricultural production on weather and climatic conditions. Most products 
are produced in greatest volume during the summer months and are marketed 
in greatest volume during the autumn and early winter months. Market prices 
usually vary inversely with the supply offered on the markets. 

These seasonal movements of production and price do not always occur at’ 
exactly the same time of the year. Other factors such as weather or general 
business conditions may have important effects on the seasonal movement of 
production and price in any one year. The seasonal movement for any given 
year is known as a specific seasonal. An average of a number of specific seasonals 
is known as a typical seasonal variation. A typical seasonal variation index 
shows the manner in which production or price has varied in the past and it may 
be used an an indication of future movements. 

In Figure 1 the index of average monthly price movements of live steers 
at Toronto during the period 1921 to 1940 is shown by the solid lme. The 
seasonal variation in prices of live cattle during the years 1940-46 (dotted line) 
were reduced. This was in the main due to two factors: first, government 
wholesale and retail price control measures, and second, long term export 
contracts. This changed seasonal pattern may or may not continue in the 
future, depending on the nature of production and marketing policies. 

The index of seasonal variation of wholesale prices of good steer carcasses 
at Toronto (Figure 2) follows the same general pattern as that of live steers. 
However, the prices in the summer months were not as high nor were the prices 
in the autumn as low. This narrower range of variation is due partly to 
processors’ fixed charges being included in the price, and partly to the alternatives 
available to the seller. 

Thus when cattle are ready for market the farmer has little or no alternative 
but to sell at going market prices. Holding in anticipation of improved prices 
involves loss in finish and added feed costs. It is usually advantageous to sell 
at the current market price. This results in relatively wide seasonal fluctuations 
in prices. Wholesale butchers, on the other hand, are able to hold carcasses for 
a longer time than a farmer can hold finished cattle. Fresh beef carcasses can 
be held in coolers for several weeks without deterioration of quality. They ~ 
may be frozen, held for several months, and then enter the frozen meat trade. 
A second alternative is using carcasses for manufactured products, in which case 
they can be held for a much longer period of time. This combination of alterna- 
tive uses of carcasses permits holding of product and results in less month to 
month varration in prices. 

Monthly retail prices move in well defined patterns which are similar to 
those of prices of live cattle and of wholesale carcasses. Sirloin steak has been 
chosen to represent the relatively choice high-priced portions of the carcass 
and stewing beef has been chosen to represent the lower-quality, lower-priced 
portions of the carcass. 
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The index of seasonal variation of sirloin steak (Figure 3) reveals the same 
general pattern but varies within a narrower range than prices of live steers 
and wholesale carcasses. Additional fixed charges included in its price are 
largely responsible for the reduction in variation. On the other hand, the 
extent of variation in the price of this cut is due to the “luxury” nature of the 
cut and the alternative forms in which it may be sold. 

Retail prices for stewing beef show relatively small variations from month 
to month (Figure 4) as compared with the products mentioned above. The 
difference in seasonal variation between prices of sirloin steak and stewing beef 
may be explained by differences in the cuts from the point of view of quantity 
and quality. Stewing beef makes up a larger proportion of beef carcass and. 
is of low quality as compared with sirloin steak. 


These indexes of seasonal variation are averages of 28 specific seasonal 
patterns. The process of obtaining a single pattern to represent a larger number 
removes the variations among specific seasonals. Much of the value of a2 
typical seasonal variation index is lost when changes in the specific seasonal 
patterns occur gradually over the years. These trends in seasonal variation 
of cattle and beef prices will be examined in an article appearing in a later 
issue of this publication. 

APPENDIX 


The indexes of seasonal variation described in this paper were calculated by the ratio to 
moving average method. A twelve-month moving average of the basic data was computed and 
eentred. This approximates the trend-cycle curve. The basic data for each month was then 
divided by the corresponding centred moving average. The seasonal and erratic influences 
were the main factor left in the resulting ratios. The ratios for each month were then 
arranged in arrays and truncated arithmetic means were calculated. This step eliminates 
from the ratios the influence of erratic factors and any error which may have persisted 
because of the failure of the twelve-month moving average to accomplish its purpose. The 
final step was to make the total of the twelve-monthly means equal 1,200, or make the average 
of the ratios equal 100. To accomplish this, each mean was divided by the average of the 
twelve means. The result is the seasonal index as plotted in Figures 1 to 4. 


The use of commercial fertilizers in Canada has shown marked expansion in 
the last 20 years, the rise being almost entirely due to a sharply increased consumption 
of mixtures for general and special purposes. Fertilizer materials, at the same time, 
have been shipped abroad in substantial volume during recent years. 

Combined sales of fertilizer materials and mixtures for consumption in Canada 
amounted to 672,000 tons during the 12 months ending June 30, 1948—highest in the 
record—as compared with 661,000 in the preceding 12-month period, and close to 
four times the sales registered in 1927. 


The Nutrition Division of the Food and Agriculture Organization is concerned 
at present with helping nutrition workers do a better job by supplying basic informa- 
tion or standards in food and nutrition, and with helping governments to expand and 
improve their work in nutrition, by furnishing guidance for investigations and 
practical projects. To these ends, the Division plans studies on such subjects as 
supplementary feeding, food composition, nutrition education, and technology in 
handling and processing food. Work begun by the nutrition conferences of 1948 in 
Latin America and the Far East also will be followed up, and a training course will be 
organized for nutrition workers in the Near East. 


The Rural Welfare Division of the Food and Agriculture Organization will 
emphasize extension work, which is fundamental to agricultural improvement all 
over the world. A training school in extension methods is planned in 1949, either in 
Latin America or the Near East. The Division also is making studies of many of the 
most significant projects now being carried on to advance rural welfare, with the 
idea that these might be examples that could be adapted and followed elsewhere. 
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BETTER FARM MANAGEMENT PRACTICES THROUGH DEMONSTRATION 
A. GOSSELIN AND D. Fortin 


The effectiveness of practical demonstration as a means of inducing farmers 
to follow new farming methods or to use new techniques or cultural practices which 
have been tested on experimental farms, or which have been applied by progres- 
sive farmers on their own initiative, has been recognized a long time ago by 
Canadian agricultural leaders. 

To facilitate this practical application of research, in 1915 a Division of 
Illustration Stations was added to the Dominion Experimental Farms System 
established in 1886. Today the Experimental Farms System comprises the 
Central Farm, 27 branch farms or stations, 18 sub-stations, 54 district experi- 
ment sub-stations and 154 illustration stations throughout Canada. 

There are now 44 Dominion illustration stations in the Province of Quebec. 
At first these stations were organized as follows: a certain portion of the farm 
of an interested farmer was rented and laid out into fields of about 24 acres so 
that a systematic rotation of crops, using suitable seed and judicious cultural 
and fertilization methods, might be followed. Then the attention of neighbours 
in the community was directed to this illustration station in the hope that they 
might emulate the work being done there. This part of the farm was under the 
direction of a field supervisor from the Division of Illustration Stations. In 1936 
the small-fields system was modified and the whole farm was used as an illustra- 
tion station under the supervision of that Division. 


The Order of Agricultural Merit Competitions.—Under Canada’s Consti-. 
tution education in general comes under provincial authority. Each province is, 
therefore, responsible for its own agricultural education and extension work. 

The first provincial organization set up in Quebec to serve as a demonstration 
of better-farming was the Order of Agricultural Merit created in 1889 by the 
Quebec Government. It was probably the first master-farmers organization in 
North America. To that end the province was divided in five regions and a 
competition was in turn held every five years in each region. There are three 
classes of competitions conducted by the Order of Agricultural Merit: one for 
the Gold Medal, one for the Silver Medal and one for the Bronze Medal. Each 
year there is only one competitor in the professional farmers class who 1s awarded 
the title of laureate of the gold medal and Commander of the Order of Agricul- 
tural Merit. There may be several laureates of the silver and bronze medals. 

During the summer a jury of 4 members, including the secretary, visits the 
farm of each competitor in the three classes of competitions. The progress of 
each competitor is assessed by the jury and out of a total of 1,000 points a score 
is allowed to various departments of the farm. In recent years the number of 
competitors participating in these competitions varies from 125 to 250 according 
to the region. A lengthy report is published each year giving a summary of the 
farm business of each competitor. 

The annual reports of the Order of Agricultural Merit published since its 
foundation constitute a valuable record of the results obtained by the best 
farmers of the province of Quebec during that long period of time. It would be 
quite interesting to study these reports and compare the results secured by the 
best farmers 55 years ago with the results obtained by the best farmers today. 

Acknowledgment. This study was made with the co-operation of the Quebec Department of Agriculture 
through Mr. Nazaire Parent, supervisor of this work, who furnished the information relative to better- 
farming competitions since their inception. 

1 There is a considerable amount of experimental work included so that these stations are now really quite 


as much @ sub-station undertaking experimental work on some important local problem as a purely illustration 
station. 
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This would show the progress accomplished after many years of more scientific 
farming. One thing is certain, however, the recipe for better farming has remained 
somewhat the same, as may be seen by the answer of Charles Champagne, the 
first laureate of the Gold Medal and the First Commander of the Order of 
Agricultural Merit in 1890, to the judges of the competition who asked him how 
he did it. “Industry, care of everything, economy, avoid extravagance, improve 
and enrich a field every year, seed it to grass as soon as possible, keep it in hay 
as long as it yields good crops, then pasture.” 

When it is known that this 250-acre farm bought in 1855 by Mr. Champagne 
was so poor and so stony that the former owner preferred to raise his crops half 
share on his neighbour’s farm rather than on his own; that after 35 years he had 
succeeded in making it one of the most productive farms in that area; that this 
farm bought on credit for $5,284 had all been paid for several years prior to the 
competitions; that in 1889 farm receipts amounted to $5,468, farm expenses 
(including $355 household expenses) amounted to $2,062, leaving a net farm 
income of $3,406, it may be said that Mr. Champagne’s recipe for good farming 
was really good. 

Quebec Demonstration Farms System.—In 1920, realizing that it was 
somewhat difficult for the average farmer to evolve and apply a comprehensive 
system of farming to his own farm based on what was done on the Dominion 
Experimental Farms, the Quebec Government established a provincial demon- 
stration farms system. On these farms the best known farming methods were 
to be applied under the close supervision of the Department of Agriculture: 
adequate land drainage, a suitable crop rotation, a sound program of livestock 
breeding and production, milk production control, and the keeping of a double- 
entry farm accounts book in which is recorded the necessary data concerning the 
farm business and family living. This book is collected by the Department of 
Agriculture and checked every year. 

To ensure full application of the directives of the Department it was 
necessary that the government officials in charge of that work have a certain 
supervisory control over the operation of these farms. To that effect a five-year 
contract was made with the operator of the farm selected—usually one in each 
county. The Government paid rent to the farm owner and subsidies for the 
purchase of chemical fertilizer, lime and grass seed and for the keeping of a good 
bull or ram. After 1938 the total amount paid was limited to a maximum of 
$500 for each farm in any one year of the contract. In addition the operator 
benefited from whatever returns resulted from efficient farm management. 

' This policy proved very effective. In most cases the output and net 
returns of these farms increased quite materially during the five-year period 
they were under the Department of Agriculture supervision, and thereafter. 
Most of the 81 demonstration farms established under this policy between 1921 
and 1940 entered the Agricultural Merit competitions; 10 of the demonstration 
farms’ operators were awarded the gold medal and 58 the silver medal. 

After 1940. the only demonstration farms organized under the initial policy 
of 1921 were farms operated by religious and orphan institutions. In 1948 
there were seven such farms operating under the supervision of the Quebec 
Department of Agriculture. 

Better-Farming Competitions.—In 1928, nine years after the inception of 
the demonstration farms policy, the Quebec Government decided to extend in 
a modified form this program of farm management work to as many districts 
of the province as possible, and to make it the basis of the agricultural extension 
work carried out by the Department of Agriculture. 
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On the whole there is very little difference in-the set-up of demonstration 
farms and better-farming competitions save that the latter is less costly +o the 
government and, therefore, makes is possible to include more farmers. 

Organization of Better-Farming Competitions.—A few months prior to 
the organization of a competition in a county or section of a county, a certain 
amount of preliminary work is done by the “county agronome” (county agent) 
for the selection of 25 to 35 farmers who want to participate and agree to follow 
the regulations set up in a five-year agreement. Once this is done each farm 
selected is surveyed and divided into fields on which a crop rotation suitable to 
the type of farming, kind of soil, and farm labour available, is agreed upon. 
A complete farm inventory is taken and recorded in the farm accounts book 
they are required to keep during the five-year agreement. In short, a five-year 
plan is outlined for each farm as a whole unit, including both plant and animal 
production, for the purpose of increasing its productivity and maintaining it 
at a high level. This is the key to the efficiency of any farming enterprise. 

Farmers benefit from better-farming competitions by getting higher returns 
following the improvement of their farm business with the free supervision or 
technical assistance of government officials in charge of that work. However, 
to induce competitors to do their best and to keep their farm accounts book 
properly for five consecutive years, the Department of Agriculture pays an 
annual allowance of $20 to every competitor who has 65 per cent of the total 
score used to assess his progress. 

After the completion of the competition, the annual score of each competitor 
is added up and the $1,000 prize money is distributed to the 20 first competitors — 
according to their merit. The first award is $100, the second $90 and down 
the list in a decreasing order of $5. The nineteenth and twentieth awards 
amount to $15 each. 

The accounting system consists of three books condensed in one; the 
Inventory, Cash and Journal-Ledger. Cash operations, both farm and personal 
as well as non-cash, crops fed to livestock or farm produce used in the home 
are recorded in this book. At the end of the year these books are forwarded to 
the Department officials. A summary of the farm business is worked out, a 
copy of which is sent back to each competitor with his book. This system 
provides both the farmer and the Department of Agriculture with very useful 
data; the farmer knows of his progress and the Government has a good picture 
of the farmers’ business in various regions of the province from year to year. 

The progress report of better-farming competitions in the Province of 
Quebec for the past 20 years given in Table 1 shows that the main objective 
of this policy—a greater farm efficiency—initiated in 1928, has been attained. 
These 5,000 farms (3:2 per cent of all Quebec farms) scattered throughout 


Table 1.—Development and Progress of Better-Farming Competitions in the Province of Quebee, 


1928-1948 

Number of competitions organized from 1928 to 1948.......... 0... cece eee eee 173 
Number of farms included in these competitions.............. 00.0 cc ee eee neeeee 4,998 
Average initial number of farms per competition............. 0... cece eee neces 29 
Number of competitions completed up to 1948......... 0. ccc ccc eee ce cane eecs 142 
Initial number of farms in these competitions...050.05 080002008. OE. es 4,114 
Number of farms participating for five years........... ce cece e ec cent tee eeecens 3,509 
Percentage of farms participating for five yearsS............ ccc cece cee ct eee e wees 85-3 
Number of individual records collected from 1928-1948. .................0 cee eee 19,056 
Number of competitions organized from 1945 to 1948............ 00.2 cece e ee eeee 31 
Initial number of farms included in these competitions............. 0.00 cece ee eee 884 
Number of farms which have participated in all competitions, expressed as a 

percentage of the 155,000 farms in the province of Quebec (@)................ 3-2 


(a) 1941 Census. 
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various districts of the province on which the best known methods of farming 
at present are applied by progressive practical farmers, provide a good test of 
the value of this policy. 

Although a certain number of competitors do not carry on for the full 
five-year agreement, this does not mean that they do not continue to apply in 
a certain measure the system outlined for their farm at the beginning. The 
main reason why some farmers drop from the competition after one, two, three 
or four years is that they do not keep their farm accounts regularly. This is 
a requisite of the agreement with the Department of Agriculture. 

While on the whole these competitions serve their purpose and have a good 
influence on other farmers in a given area, it is somewhat difficult to appraise 
and measure exactly the beneficial effects and the farmers’ progress due to these 
competitions, on account of the many variable factors—climatic and economic— 
involved in the operation of a farm from one year to another and from one 
period of years to another. Climatic conditions, for example, affect crop yields 
and in turn, farm income. So with economic conditions; yields may be good 
but if prices of farm products are low the farmers’ income will not be much 
higher than when yields are low and prices high. Again, when both yields and 
prices are low the farmer who has participated in a better-farming competition 
might make a lower farm income than he had before he improved his methods. 
This, of course, is quite relative for had a farmer not made his farm business 
more efficient he would be worse off. 

One of the difficulties in assessing the progress accomplished by a farmer 
or a group of farmers who participated in a better-farming competition is due 
to the short duration of these competitions. For, on a general farm or a mixed 
farm where dairying is the main enterprise, it takes at least five years to 
complete the first cycle of a crop rotation and to appraise the value of a modified 
soil management method. Thus the effectiveness of a system of farming on a 
given farm cannot be accurately measured only by the comparison of the results 
obtained the fifth year of a competition with those obtained the first year. To 
have a better picture of the situation it is necessary to compare the average 
output of a farm during the whole five-year period of the competition with the 
average output for a subsequent five-year period. In the past, however, this 
has not been done and after a competition is over the Quebec Department of 
Agriculture does not collect these statistical data on account of the great amount 
of work involved. 

To secure the information necessary for assessing the farmers’ progress 
resulting from these competitions, a farm management study of a representative 
sample of the farms which participated in such competitions several years ago, 
is being conducted by the Economics Division of the Dominion Department of 
Agriculture in various regions of the province. Such a study was made in 
two regions during the summer of 1948. 


Measures of Farmers’ Efficiency and Progress.—Of{ the various means 
of assessing farmers’ efficiency and progress, the most commonly used are farm 
returns and farm output. In this study, the assessment of farm efficiency made 
on the basis of money profits has several limitations for the analysis of individual 
farm :operations for both the five-year period of the competition and for a 
subsequent period of years on account of climatic and economic variations. 
However, when a large number of farms is studied (Table 2), the average 
results obtained under different sets of conditions at different periods of time 
are reasonably accurate. 
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A more direct and simpler means of assessing farm efficiency is the farm 
output. For example, the quantity of produce—crop and livestock produce— 
obtained from a given farm or from an acre of land. Other measures of output 
efficiency such as crop yields, acres of land per animal unit, number of cows per 
farm and yield of milk per cow and per acre of land may also supplement other 
methods of measuring farmers’ progress. 

Farm Business Summary of 49 Competitions.—The analysis of the yearly 
farm business of all farmers who participated in the 49 competitions held from 
1929 to 1942 is given in Table 2. The figures in each column represent the 


Table 2.—Summary of Farm Business, Averages of 49 Farm Competitions, 1929-42 


Item lst Year | 2nd Year| 3rd Year| 4th Year {| 5th Year ibis | 
Namberiof Tartine. ef hovel eres 1,158 1,116 1,138 | 1,109 1,003 1,105 
Number of competitions.......... 48 48 49 49 47 48 
Tillable acres per farm........... 82-0 81-5 83-6 80-2 81-0 81-1 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 


Total investment at the beginning 


OE WERE NL CE es 9,500.77 | 9,599.35 | 9,703.08 9,943.59 | 10,338.46 9,803 .37 
Total investment at the end of the 

DRE Oty ltd yi ate Caen ao cee hat 9,619.54 | 9,803.44 | 9,777.62 | 10,281.55 | 10,739.40 10,015.46 
(Cash Tari receiptsy oo. ae siecle 1,513.52 | 1,605.34 | 1,653.92 1,819.31 2,129.47 1,784.22 
Cash farm expenses.............. 860.84 976.26 | 1,001.85 1,042.84 1,196.98 1,010.69 
Cash fartiv INCOME: 05 6. eee ese 652.68 629.08 652.57 776.47 932.49 723.53 . 
Inventory changes................ 118.77 204.09 74.54 287 .96 400.94 212.09 
INGU TELE INCOME: Ure Se dante’ 771.45 33.1 727 Al 1,064.43 1,333.43 935.62 
Interest (O06) er ies eyes 478.01 485.07 487.02 504.38 526.95 495.47 
Family labour income’........... 293 .44 348.10 240.09 560.05 806.48 440.15 
Farm products consumed by live- 

BuOok Teich Su Ue Vee es 889.18 819.15 889.76 978.85 1,011.08 915.30 
Farm products used inthe home..} 279.26 257 . 26 279.44 307.42 317.54 287.46 
Non-farm cash receipts®.......... 119.35 125.42 128.10 120.70 124.78 123. 64 
Family living expenses........... 420.32 437 .42 423.77 444.47 453.91 436.46 


* The value of unpaid family labour is not included in farm expenses. 
> Includes a part of labour off the farm and various sundry receipts. 


average farm business of all competitors for any given year of the five-year 
period, regardless of the time these competitions were held. ‘These figures show 
the financial changes which occurred in the farm business during those five 
years. Except for the 16 competitions organized from 1929 to 1932 inclusive, 
it may be noted that the bulk of these competitions (33) was initiated after the 
low peak of the economic depression in the thirties. From 1933 to 1942 there 
was a slow but gradual increase in farm income throughout the country. There- 
fore, the higher farm returns secured during the fourth and fifth year of these 
competitions, as shown in Table 2, are not due entirely to a greater farm 
efficiency but also to increasing prices for farm products. 


The slight drop in net farm income and family labour income in the third 
year of these competitions is due to larger capital expenditures and current 
expenses required at the beginning to make the farm business more efficient. 
The beneficial effects of better farm management expressed in terms of net farm 
income become noticeable only after three or four years. 

In any case, any farmer who participated in these competitions has a fair 
idea of the changes which occurred in his farm business. He knows fairly well 
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whether his farm is more productive and has a greater carrying capacity, 
whether his cows produce more milk and finally whether his income has 
increased. 


DAIRY FACTORIES IN EASTERN ONTARIO AND SOUTHERN QUEBEC! 
W. C. SHIPLEY 


Eastern Ontario and southern Quebec are two of the main dairy regions 
in Canada. In the year 1946, 707 of the 2,163 dairy factories in the Dominion 
were located in these two regions. Of the nearly 4 billion pounds of milk 
delivered to dairy factories throughout Canada in 1946, 1-4 billion pounds, 
or 35 per cent of the total amount delivered, arrived at plants in these two 
regions. In the same year, almost 27 million pounds of butterfat, or 13 per 
cent of the total delivered to all Canadian creameries was received by factories 
in these areas. 


Description of Area.—The counties included in eastern Ontario were Leeds, 
Lanark, Grenville, Carleton, Dundas, Stormont, Glengarry, Russell and Prescott. 
In these nine counties there are almost 23 thousand of the 178 thousand 
farms in Ontario. For purposes of this article, the southern part of Quebec 
is considered as being bounded on the east by the counties of Nicolet, Arthabaska, 
Wolfe and Compton and on the south by the United States border and the 
St. Lawrence River. In addition, the counties of Vaudreuil, Soulanges, Argen- 


1 Sources of statistical data: 
Canada—Dept. of Trade and Commerce, Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 
(a) Statistics of Dairy Factories 1946. Ottawa, The King’s Printer, 1948; 
(b) Trade of Canada, Vol. I, Table 12 in each issue, 1922-23, 1930 and 1933. Ottawa, The King’s 
Printer ; 
(c) Census of Canada, 1941, Vol. VIII, Pt. I and II (Agriculture). Ottawa, The King’s Printer. 
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teuil, Deux-Montagnes, Terrebonne and L’Assomption, as well as Montreal 
Island were included. About 53 thousand of the 155 thousand farms in Quebec 
are located in this area. 

These two regions are naturally suited for dairy production. In eastern 
Ontario, the land is rolling and there is good pasture for dairy cattle. Condi- 
tions are favourable for growing coarse grains and silage to include in the dairy 
ration in winter months. The soil, climate and topography of the Quebec area 
make it a hay and pasture region. South of the St. Lawrence River, particularly 
in the counties of Stanstead, Brome, Shefford and Richmond, the land is hilly 
and farming conditions are best suited for dairy farming. 
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History.—Dairying in these two areas is not a recent development. Their 
natural resources have prompted the pursuit of this industry down through the 
years. In 1864, shortly after the establishment of the first Canadian cheese 
factory in Oxford County in western Ontario, a cheese factory was built at 
Athens, in Leeds County. In 1865, a cheese factory was opened at Dunham, 
Missisquoi County, Quebec, and in 1873, Athelstan, in Huntingdon County, 
became the site of the first butter factory in Canada. Butter and cheese produc- 
tion tended to shift to the more outlying areas as population increased, industry 
expanded and the demand for fluid milk became greater. These new develop- 
ments, together with improvements in refrigeration and transportation led to a 
wider distribution of fluid milk and cream. The eastern United States market, 
adjacent to these dairy regions in Ontario and Quebec, provided an outlet for 
milk and cream supplies as well as for some butter and cheese. 
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There are no data covering exports to the United States from the specific 
areas being considered. However, because of their role in the dairy industry and 
their proximity to the United States market, it seems reasonable to assume that 
they contributed a major share of these exports. The effects of the United 
Kingdom demand the United States tariff policy and the exchange rate fluctua- 
tions are reflected in the variation in amounts exported between 1920 and 1930. 

Butter exports from Canada to the United States declined from 10,693,311 
pounds in 1920 to 20,700 pounds in 1930. In 1920, cheese exports to the United 
States amounted to 6,031,404 pounds. With the depression in the British cheese 
market in 1927, exports to the United States rose to 14,062,000 pounds but 
decreased to less than one-half this amount within the next three years. Exports 
of cream increased from 795,780 gallons in 1920 to 4,495,917 gallons in 1927 but 
dropped to about one-half this quantity by 19380. Fluid milk exports amounted 
to 1,985,113 gallons in 1920 and increased to 4,886,445 gallons in 1927, after which 
a decline took place. As supplies of milk and cream from the United States 
producers increased and sanitary regulations became stricter, exports to the 
United States began to dwindle. In 1930, when the Smoot-Hawley Tariff was 
imposed upon dairy products, exports to the United States practically ceased. 
The Tariff amounted to 14 cents per pound on butter, seven cents per pound on 
cheese, 56-6 cents per gallon on cream and 6-5 cents per gallon on milk, virtually 
prohibitive rates in each case. With this outlet for their fluid milk and cream 
gone, the producers in eastern Ontario and Quebec diverted their milk and cream 
supplies into the production of butter and cheese with the emphasis on cheese. 

In 1948, by the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, concluded at. 
Geneva, United States tariff rates were reduced from the 19388 Trade Agreement 
levels. The tariff quota on whole milk remains at 3 million gallons but the 
rate of duty on this amount is reduced from 3-25 cents per gallon to 2 cents 
per gallon. When the quota is filled, the duty rate of 6-5 cents per gallon 
applies. The tariff quota on cream continues at 1-5 million gallons but the 
rate of duty on this quota is reduced from 28-3 cents per gallon to 20 cents 
per gallon. Any quantity of cream above the quota is still subject to the 
duty of 56:6 cents per gallon. The rate of duty on cheddar cheese is reduced 
from 4 cents per pound with a minimum of 25 per cent ad valorem to 3:5 cents 
per pound and not less than 17-5 per cent ad valorem. ‘The rate of duty 
on butter is reduced to 7 cents per pound on butter up to 50 million pounds 
imported between November 1 and March 31 of the following year. At 
present, because of Canadian commitments to the United Kingdom, and domestic 
requirements, there are export restrictions on the shipment of dairy products to 
the United States. 

Location of Plants.—From the information obtained from individual dairy 
factory reports for 1947, two maps have been prepared (Figures 1 and 2).1 They 
show the location of the various cheese factories, creameries, combined factories 
and condenseries. 

Size of Plants.—The plants in these eastern Ontario and southern Quebec 
regions have been grouped on the basis of milk and/or cream deliveries. Since 
there are only a few condenseries in each area, they have been located with 
no attempt made to indicate their size. In these two adjoining areas which 
could be considered as one, 69 per cent of the plants reporting milk deliveries in 
1947 handled less than two million pounds and only 16 per cent handled over 
three million. Forty-one per cent of the plants reporting cream deliveries 
received less than 50 thousand pounds of butterfat while 44 per cent received 
over 75 thousand pounds. 


1 The maps were prepared by Miss M. I. Dunbabin, Economics Division, Dominion Department of 
Agriculture. 
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REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


Smith, R. Elberton.—Customs Valuation in the Umted States. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press. 1948. pp. XV-+ 380. 

Much has been and is being written about trade policies. Since 1945 many 
international conferences have discussed ways and means of reducing tariff 
barriers. Progress has been made in this direction at Geneva and Havana. 
But little has been written about the administration of tariffs. The importance 
of customs valuations and its influence upon international trade has been 
recognized by Dr. Smith. 

This book deals with the problem of valuing imports into the United States 
for duty purposes. It is divided into four parts—an introduction, an historical 
section, a section on contemporary valuation law and problems, and a summary 
and conclusion which contains some very interesting suggestions for custom 
valuation reform in the United States. There is also an excellent bibliography. 

From the Canadian exporter’s point of view Part III is most important— 
a listing of some of the chapter headings indicates the breadth of coverage. 
These are: Foreign and Export Value—Umited States Value; Cost of Production 
—American Valuation; Domestic Value and American Selling Price—Dumping 
and Currency Concession in Relation to Valuation—Methods of Valuation in 
Foreign Countries. 


In the chapter entitled Methods of Valuation in Foreign Countries Dr. Smith 
outlines the procedure of customs valuation in Canada. He points out the 
similarity to the United States system, “The Canadian system is based upon 
foreign valuation and contains numerous procedural and organizational features 
common to those of the United States either in the past or in the present.” 


Proceedings of the International Conference of Agricultural Economists, 
Siath Conference, 1947. London, England, Oxford University Press. 1948, 
pp. XII + 508. 


The sixth International Conference of Agricultural Economists met at 
Dartington Hall, England, during the two weeks August 20 to September 6, 1947. 
The results of this international seminar have been published recently. 

This is the first Conference since 1988 when the Canadians were hosts at 
Macdonald College in the Province of Quebec. In the years between 1938 and 
1947 the agricultural economists have found themselves participating actively 
in the formulation and application of policy. At this conference these men 
were given the opportunity of exchanging experiences and opinions. 


The President in his opening address to the Conference said: 

The outstanding problem of the modern world, and, by implication, one that is 
peculiarly that of the economist, is the devising of a sufficiently wise and efficient 
allocation of world resources to satisfy the legitimate material needs and preferences 
of the greater number of people. The social implications, therefore, of the economist’s 
task are daily becoming more and more apparent. 

In our program for this Conference we have tried to face up to the implications 
of the new world around us. Our main subjects for discussion raise fundamental issues. 
They are not new. We were discussing many of them at our Conferences between 1929 
and 1939. But as practical problems they have become more acute than ever, and 
demand immediate attention. 


The Conference dealt with five major themes. These were: 

1. The Movement of Farm Population. 

2. The Flexibility of Land Tenure, Capital, and Credit Systems to meet Technical, 
Economic and Social Developments. 

. The Effectiveness of Market Mechanism for Adjusting Farming to Public Need. 

. The Place of State Buying and Selling in Free World Trading. 

The Human Satisfactions of Rural Work and Rural Living. 


OUR OO 
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In addition, there were three papers covering: 

1. The Application of Scientific Management to Agriculture. 

2. Work Simplification in Agriculture. 

3. The Conflict of Public and Private Interest in Land Use. 

Space limitations prevent an adequate review of the papers given. The 
Proceedings, as published, however, should prove to be a valuable source of 
information to agricultural economists in Canada as well as abroad. Readers 
who are interested in foreign agriculture will find the papers on India, the 
United States, France, Great Britain, Switzerland, the British West Indies and 
the United Netherlands informative, although in some cases behind the times. 

Mr. Coke, a member of the Economics Division, Dominion Department of 
Agriculture, and a member of Canada’s small delegation, gave a paper entitled 
Measures for Increasing Stability of Agricultural Production, Prices and Income 
in Canada. 


CANADIAN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES BY TYPE 
OF ORGANIZATION 

Out of 30,663 manufacturing establishments operating in Canada in 1946, 
nearly 48 per cent were under individual ownership and almost exactly one-third 
were incorporated companies, according to a special study by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. Partnerships accounted for 16 per cent of the total and 
co-operatives for just over three per cent. 

Incorporated companies are by a very wide margin the most important 
in the employment field. These establishments accounted for 86-5 per cent 
of the employees, while those operated under individual ownership provided 
employment for only 7:9 per cent of all employees. Partnerships accounted for 
4-7 per cent of the employees, and co-operatives for the remaining 0-9 per cent. 

Among Canada’s 40 leading industries, the production of pulp and paper, 
the manufacture of automobiles, railway rolling stock, and primary iron and 
steel, distilling, and non-ferrous smelting and refining, were entirely under incor- 
porated companies. Incorporated companies also accounted for over 90 per cent 
of the employment in slaughtering and meat-packing, electrical apparatus and 
supplies, petroleum products, rubber goods, machinery, sheet metal products, 
cotton yarn and cloth, breweries, biscuits, iron castings, tobacco, paper boxes 
and bags, hardware, brass and copper, medicinals and pharmaceuticals, and silk 
and artificial silk goods. 

Among the co-operatives, those engaged in the manufacture of butter and 
cheese accounted for 24-4 per cent of the employees in this industry, while 
co-operatives in stock and poultry feeds accounted for 11-3 per cent of employees 
in the industry as a whole. 

British Columbia and Ontario had the highest proportion of incorporated 
companies and Prince Edward Island the lowest. Individual ownership was 
most common in the Maritimes and least common in British Columbia. The 
proportion of partnerships was highest in British Columbia and lowest in New 
Brunswick, while Saskatchewan, Alberta, Quebec and Prince Edward Island 
had the highest proportions of co-operative ownership. 


The seventh meeting of the International Conference of Agricultural Economists 
is to be held at Stresa on Lake Maggiore in northern Italy, August 21 to 28, 1949. 
Prior to the Conference a tour through some of the agricultural districts of Belgium, 
France and Switzerland is planned. Following the Conference a tour is to be 
arranged to Lombardy and the Pola Valley. Visits to Florence and Rome will be 
made later. 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IN CANADA #4 


There are now established in Canada some 
2,000 American branch plants and their 
afflhated industries. About 50 per cent of 
these are manufacturing establishments, the 
remainder being engaged in finance, insur- 
ance, shipping and other services. The capi- 
tal investment of these branch industries 
exceeds two billion dollars. Most of these 
were established to take advantage of the 
favourable export situation presented by 
British Empire preferences; to supply the 
Canada market, and in a few instances, to 
service the markets of other foreign countries. 
Although the advantages of Empire prefer- 
ences have seriously diminished since 1941, 
due to currency and import restrictions, 
some American industrialists still cite these 
as their main reasons for establishing plants 
in Canada, while others are attracted by our 
stable labour conditions, cheap electric power, 
and plentiful raw materials. 

There are more than 450 British subsidiary 
firms established in Canada, with a reported 
capital investment well over $600 millions. 
A further 25 have established here during 
the past year [1948]. 

There are 75 or more “refugee” industries 
from European countries which have been 
located here, nearly all in the central prov- 
inces. These industries employ nearly 6,000 
wage earners to produce goods valued: close 
to $50 millions yearly. 

Over the present year [1949], it is expected 
_ that between 100 and 150 more new indus- 
tries from abroad will be established in 
Canada. Probably about 60 per cent of 
these will be British, while 30 per cent of 
them. will come from the United States, and 
the balance will migrate from foreign coun- 
tries such as France, Belgium, Holland, Den- 
mark and the Scandinavian countries. These 
plants will likely represent a capital invest- 
ment of $100 to $150 millions and will em- 
ploy anywhere from 10,000 to 20,000 persons. 

Industries from the United States have 
little difficulty in a financial way in setting 
up branches in the Dominion. Most of them 
just bring machinery, United States dollars 
and in some instances also Canadian dollars 
which they may acquire in the free United 
States market for making investments in 
Canada. Purchasers of marketable stocks or 
shares in Canada may register them with 
Foreign. Exchange control, and get a permit 
for withdrawal of proceeds in Canadian dol- 
lars. Sale of non-resident securities in 
Canada, however, is not allowed unless pro- 
ceeds are reinvested in Canadian securities 
of like category. Such non-resident securi- 
ties may be exported and their sale outside 


os 


Canada requires no permit. Foreign exchange 
is made available for remitting net current 
earnings of non-residents to the US. 

There are a number of ways of financing 
open to British industries. An arrangement 
is now in effect with the British Treasury, 
whereby releases under the unpaid balance 
of our $700 million loan to the United King- 
dom in 1942, presently amounting to between 
$200 and $300 millions, may be used to help 
finance the moves; instead of applying them 
all to reducing the loan, Britain finds these 
Canadian dollars through the sale of Cana- 
dian securities held by her own nationals. 
As these accumulate they are drawn on for 
helping carefully selected industries desiring 
to migrate. A number of recent arrivals have 
been financed in this way, and it is anti- 
cipated that more will receive the same aid. 

This year another potential method of 
financing British industries has been arranged 
through the proposed co-operation of Cana- 
dian insurance companies doing business in 
the United Kingdom. These companies 
would Joan Canadian dollars to the industry 
desiring to move here or set up a branch. 
This loan would be a direct obligation on the 
new Canadian firm or subsidiary, and would 
be guaranteed by its parent company, through 
the deposit of suitable sterling securities with 
the affiliate of the Canadian insurance com- 
pany in Britain. The attractiveness of this 
plan is that no dollar guarantee is required 
from the Bank of England. If a failure 
occurs, the sterling balance is absorbed as 
an addition to the capital structure of the 
branch or affiliate of the insurance company. 
One company has made its arrangements to 
provide such loans on approval from the 
Bank of England, and at least four others 
are now giving it consideration. 

Besides these, assistance may be given 
through the sale of bond issues or junior 
securities in Canada by Canadian investment 
banking houses. Another method of assist- 
ance may be through Canada’s Industral 
Development Bank. 

As yet foreign firms from European coun- 
tries cannot receive help through the facili- 
ties open to British firms, through releases 
under the loan, or through the insurance 
companies. They are handicapped by lack 
of dollars and the reluctance of their govern- 
ments to lose them. Their only recourse 1s 
to obtain dollars from associates or by liqui- 
dation of Canadian or United States securi- 
ties by those associates. In some few cases 
they are able to obtain releases from their 
governments for the export of their own 
specialized machinery and equipment. 


1 Excerpts from a paper delivered by G. D. Mallory, Director of the Industrial Development Division, 
Department of Trade and Commerce on November 8, 1948. 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 


WHOLESALE Prices, Farm Prices AND Livina Cost INDExEs 


Commodities and 


Wholesale Prices 1935-39 = 100 Services used by Cost of Living 
Farm Prices Farmers (a) 1935-39 = 100 
of Agricultural 1935-39 = 100 
Year —————<—<———__ | Prodicts | ——_ — ——  — —  ———  — 
1935-39=100 | Equip- Eleven Farm Urban 
Farm Field Animal ment Factor Living Living 
Products| Products | Products and Index | Costs(a) Costs 
Materials ; 
(b) (c) (d) (e) (f) (g) (h) (i) 
1 IEEE Ra cere SIRI: (UNGER ARS NCU AD MRE PORN, 0 Uy REIN TRE: RY PRR: Do) Asa 80-1. 79-1 
1b CPO RCA CL: PORN AEA WAS CRO S ENR IE MUMMIES IRR Je kCO EPI ABURBLIVER 90-2 85-3 82-3 79-7 
DO aac Ree Muh bokdteN et Wie ceauneieme ea oc Walaa Ait ike valiant od 96-9 91-6 86-5 80-7 
BOTG oh ON aa hat nae ag Pie ty Ce Rec: Gd ScD Re CR NCC aa Daa Uae 101-7 100-5 93-7 87-0 
1. TPR PE Bb RENO ny ad] RD ER avo Nea PURER SIE TID he Med RN elapse AE SW 140-7 140-5 111-5 102-4 
ESA ee EARS LINE, aie BADE NUS BBE EA TAC INRNSN Dy MALI CPN i or 164-1 160-2 131-1 115-6 
DITO tee aie ae Ee Cie rhe ERO Ie OEE TUM Eta Be WOME MDL 169-1 167-9 143-0 126-5 
Bie sO MN HCN CHEN OSM it Ug MUM Yk AULA ae plays A SUA 190-1 186-5 171-3 145-4 
POE Ne UCR Rac Mahan d reich Corte MLA Cee Son) Une INNA Me 147-4 152-5 139-9 129-9 
pT eA SRE UO RRL SU) WME LIME HO UST OAL ALSO NVRE UA Ky 124-6 134-1 127-9 120-4 
5 apap at UE NGy SVM Re | AAD UA SAUL SUGARY IORI age HAN DP) Oy Mn MEA tet 118-3 130-6 128-3 120-7 
LP OSCAR MUNA AUN ADEE eA DI UTA APL MRL US WGC HAL ICM UC TMH AIRAD La 122-3 131-9 125-5 118-8 
BOZO isis tates wide Tick Ve th eee MUN Mia ae Tou Mpa te td ba Uy RD AI 123-2 131-8 123-9 119-8 
TODO Re Way 144-4 158-5 js TaD) BARNEY A DOA 119-9 130-6 121-1 121-8 
ROOT aC Sah 138-6 149-4 L2F SL TRE Wek bidteat« 119-9 131-2 119-8 119-9 
PO Fa ana aw 136-3 134-3 BOS iG) Ca Mua eee ue 118-3 129-3 118-5 120-5 
es AC ea 140-8 137-2 1 Se Wey PANN OLD meh 117-6 127-9 117-3 121-7 
USE DANE ag ps 119-5 105-8 bE SS Mth A eae ae 105-6 117-0 113-7 120-8 
TOS yas 78-9 65-0 ORs Ta aa as ar ce 92-2 100-9 103-9 109-1 
1s pA RN 65-5 60-4 COO ASA PON) lars 89-3 93-3 97-8 99-0 
EN aii ea 69-3 69-3 OO 2 Mie WAH RE age 88-8 89-8 95-8 94-4 
POSE y's 83-5 80:5 BOSS PU sh UNG a Rae 96-8 95-5 97-9 95-6 
TOSS ei eae 89-2 84-4 94-1 88-0 95-6 95-4 97-9 96-2 
Es EN RA 97-9 102-2 93-7 96-9 98-7 98-1 98-3 98-1 
LOST ee ae 117-4 128-9 106-0 119-7 108-4 105-3 102-9 101-2 
1OSB ee ga 102-9 100-9 104-8 105-0 101-2 101-7 101-9 102-2 
TOSO eas a 92-6 83-7 101-5 91-8 95-7 99-3 99-5 101-5 
pt ae a aC 96-1 85-4 106-7 96-8 101-8 106-8 108°5 105-6 
A AY 106-6 88-9 124-4 110-2 107-8 116-1 114-1 111-7 
1 A 127-1 109-7 144-6 133-1 119-2 131-6 © 119-0 117-0 
194395 Pees 145-4 129-0 161-8 157-8 122-4 143-4 121-7 118-4 
CE UR ae 155-3 144-5 166-1 172-3 126-0 148-0 122-8 118-9 
TOAD aoe les 162-8 155-4 170-2 184-1 125-9 152-1 123-2 119-5 
TOAOU Gos hol 171-0 160-9 181-2 200-6 128-0 157-0 127-1. 123-6 
TOS ie ee 183-5 166-8 200-2 212-4 139-5 170-4 138-3 135-5 
pS Se UO OTE hh 229-4 195-1 263-7 252-5 173-1 196-9 162-8 155-0 
1948 
IC ARO gr 211-0 181-1 240-9 ER hate shal shew a ahaa ast Beene ae arent 150-8 
VC GNOME A MN 215-7 185-9 245-5 242-7 172-9 197-8 163-7 151-6 
Maye i el ihe 222-0 192-9 251-2 PVE TE ARES: CBRE Le OM eci mS 153-3 
SE IE I OAS 232-7 200-4 265-1 DAE OC NE ra ale CAR TT Oak ted Weta ike ee 154-3 
UY arches 233-7 197-0 270-4 Boe Mi [ot consis aie priate teva aed teal Ane eae ae 156-9 
AGS ox LS 232-2 178-7 285-8 264-1 176-7 203-7 169-5 157-5 
Bente vv deed 230-2 172-6 287-9 4 ct Ek ON Wee PMA eee MA Poe 1a. 2 bic 158-9 
(DOG Meow ce 4 226-7 172-4 280-9 pat Lee hal RMT aman EMG Rac gs nl Baba p by Ci fF 159-6 
ING Vi Ie es huis: 226-5 174-6 278-4 PAY RA HN CES nae TACT I es 8 ete ck 159-6 
Wee. Mul ais 227-6 174-7 280-4 Vd: ORE at MO Na Vater Ge MAME Ee tiny bole cl Sy EL 158-9 
1949 
2 Os EST 226-2 175-7 276-7 257-2 180-3 198-3 171-8 159-6 
eer Ne dh 226-2 186-1 266-3 Be Bo OMe cheb aide 1 it cere ae ao meee 159-5 


(a) Revised July, 1948 by The Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

(b) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Prices and Price Indexes. (Mimeo). Ottawa, Monthly. 
Wholesale prices of products of Canadian farms. 

(c) Ibid (b). Wholesale prices of grains, hay, tobacco and potatoes. 

(d) Ibid (b). Wholesale prices of animals and animal products. 

(e) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Agricultural Division. Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural 
Products. (Mimeo). Ottawa. Monthly. 

(f) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Price Index Numbers of Commodities and Services Used 
by Farmers. (Mimeo). Ottawa. Jan., Apr. and Aug. Includes prices of commodities in 8 groups including farm imple- 
ments, building materials, gasoline, oil and grease, feed, fertilizer, binder twine, seed and hardware. 

(g) Ibid (f), Includes the 8 commodities indicated above plus tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates. f 

(h) Price Index Numbers of Commodities and Services Used by Farmers. Includes food, clothing, fuel, household equipment, 
health, maintenance and miscellaneous. ; 

(i) Prices and Price Indezes. Includes food, rent, fuel and lighting, clothing, home furnishings and services, miscellaneous 
and retail prices of commodities, 
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ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The investment program for 1949 will approximate $3:°3 billion. This 
estimate! made by the Department of Trade and Commerce represents capital 
expenditures by business enterprises, including agriculture, institutions and 
governments, as well as outlays for housing. These expenditures, if realized, 
would involve an increase of about eight per cent over that spent in 1948. 
Prices of investment goods may be about seven per cent higher on the average 
in 1949 than in 1948. Therefore, the physical volume of investment in 1949 
will exceed very slightly the 1948 level. 

According to this report, capital outlays will be substantially greater for 
institutions and some utilities groups, moderately higher for housing and 
agriculture, roughly unchanged for commercial undertakings and mining, and 
lower for manufacturing, forestry and the construction industry. Capital 
expenditures made directly by Dominion, provincial and municipal governments 
are expected to be moderately higher. 

With respect to realization of intentions in 1949, the report indicates that 
physical limitations to the achievement of the investment programs should be 
of lesser importance. On the other hand, the report warns “that less firmness 
should be attached to the present forecast than in any previous post-war year”. 
The reasons given for this qualification are that for the first time since the war 
a decline in the physical volume of investment in the business sector of the 
economy is indicated. Backlogs of investment requirements, though still in 
existence, have been narrowed to fewer fields. 

In addition to outlay for new investment, the report estimates that there 
are repair and maintenance expenditures expected of approximately $1-5 billion 
representing an increase of four per cent over 1948. 

In discussing the economic significance of the forecast, the report states 
“, . the inflationary influences that have arisen in recent years as a result of 
the expansion, relatively, of investment requirements should tend to subside 
in 1949. Nevertheless the maintenance of real investment at the unusually high 
level achieved in 1948 will be an important sustaining influence in the economy 
throughout the coming year”. 


Output.—The gross national product for 1948 is valued at $15-4 billion 
as compared with $13-4 billion in 1947 and $11-9 billion in 1946. After adjusting 
the dollar value of the gross national product for changes in price it was found 
that there was a small gain in the physical volume of production. 

Over-all physical volume of production of goods and services, according to 
Bank of Canada estimates, rose between three and four per cent over the year 
1948. With crop conditions better in 1948 than in 1947, the physical volume of 
agriculture production increased by about four per cent. Industrial output was 
approximately 4-5 per cent higher in 1948 than in 1947. There was greater 
production in industries such as primary iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, 
oil and coal, building materials, farm implements, industrial machinery, and 
construction. 


Income.—The net national income amounted to $12-8 billion in 1948, and 
$11-0 billion in 1947. Steady increase in the industrialization of Canada would 
tend, other things being equal, to reduce the portion of the national income 
earned by farm operators from farm production. However, as the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics points out in its Canadian Statistical Review, February 1949, 


1Canada. Department of Trade and Commerce. Private and Pubiic Investment in Canada Outlook 1949. 
Ottawa. 1949. 
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during the past few years a combination of rising volume of production and 
price increases has offset this trend and resulted in both relative and absolute 
increases. The net income of farm operators from farm production, including 
wheat participation payments, was $1-7 billion or 13-6 per cent of the national 
income in 1948, and $1-2 billion or 11:3 per cent in 1947. The rate of increase 
in net farm income in 1948 over 1947 was 41 per cent. 


External Trade.—Canada’s surplus in her current international transactions 
increased substantially during 1948. In terms of physical volume, exports were 
maintained while imports were reduced by about one-tenth. Export prices 
which are largely determined by conditions in the United States and overseas 
markets, averaged about 13 per cent higher in the latter part of 1948 than they 
had a year before. Because of higher prices, the total value of Canada’s 
commodity trade with all countries during 1948 was $5,747 million, the highest 
figure on record. The five-billion-dollar mark was passed in 1944 and again 
in 1947, but the upward trend was carried still further in 1948. While the value 
of Canadian exports, $3,075-4 million, was exceeded in 1944 and 1945, that of 
Canadian imports rose to a new peak of $2,636-9 million. Canada’s favourable 
trade balance with all countries in 1948 amounted to $473-1 million, double the 
1947 figure of $237°8 million. 


Of particular significance at this time are the large purchases by Canada 
from the United Kingdom, which provided goods valued at $299-5 million of 
the total; this being a new record in the history of Canada’s trade with that 
country. However, these imports were little greater in physical volume than 
before the war. As the 1948 Bank of Canada report points out, these imports 
constituted a smaller proportion of the total United Kingdom exports, and a 
much smaller proportion of total Canadian imports, than prewar. The report 
concludes from this situation that, “To the extent that the United Kingdom and 
sterling area countries need to reduce their balance of payments deficit with 
Canada it is desirable from every point of view that the emphasis should be on 
selling more to Canada rather than on buying less from Canada”. 


Exports to Great Britain declined in value from the peacetime peak reached 
in 1947. The figures issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics do not 
indicate the value of shipments for which payment was authorized by the 
Economic Co-operation Administration in Washington. Nor does this favourable 
balance with the United Kingdom take into consideration credits made available 
by this country to Great Britain. The gap between exports and imports has 
been narrowed, and at $389-2 million is the smallest since 1940, when Canada’s 
favourable trade balance with the United Kingdom was $386-9 million. 

While a smaller proportion of Canada’s imports came from the United States 
in 1948 than in 1947, a much larger proportion of her exports were sold on that 
market. Exports to that country rose to a peak of $1,501-0 million, compared 
with $1,034:2 million in 1947, but imports were slightly lower, the respective 
figures being $1,805-8 million and $1,974-7 million. The unfavourable balance 
of trade with the United States was lowered in 1948 to $283-6 million from 
$918-1 million in 1947. The increase in exports was mainly accounted for by 
greater shipments and higher prices in respect of non-ferrous metals, higher 
prices for forest products and the removal of most of the embargoes on the 
shipment of Canadian agricultural products to the United States. 

On the other hand, Canada’s exports to overseas countries, particularly of 
manufactured goods, were curtailed by growing exchange and import restrictions. 
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Prices.—Wholesale prices of all commodities declined slightly in January 
1949. Wholesale prices of Canadian farm products dropped in February from 
the January level. Prices of poultry, eggs and potatoes increased, but these 
gains failed to offset price reductions in grains, hay, hides and skins, livestock 
and raw wool. 


The initial wheat payment to western producers has been increased by 
20 cents per bushel to $1.75 per bushel, basis No. 1 Northern in store Fort 
William-Port Arthur or Vancouver. The increase applies to all western wheat 
delivered to the Board in the five-year pool period from August 1, 1945 to 
July 31, 1950. The new initial price will become effective on April 1, 1949. 
According to the Minister of Trade and Commerce it is estimated that through 
the new adjustment payment, wheat producers will receive about $214 million 
covering their deliveries to the Wheat Board from August 1, 1945 to March 31, 
1949. This payment is being made prior to seeding. 


Cost-of-Living.—Since September 1948, the cost-of-living index has remained 
relatively unchanged. The increases and decreases have been very small. 
According to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics the cost-of-living index declined 
from 159-6 to 159-5 between January 3 and February 1, 1949. A drop in the 
food index from 202-2 to 200-4 counterbalanced the rise in the index numbers 
for fuel and light, home furnishings and services, and miscellaneous items. The 
February cost-of-living index, however, is 58:2 per cent above the August 
1939 level. 


A major task of the Economics and Statistics Division of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization is to build up and maintain a continuously up-to-date world picture of 
the situation in various FAO fields. For this purpose, a base such as will be provided 
by the 1950 World Census of Agriculture is tremendously important, and to help 
Member Nations organize this will be a principal 1949 activity of the Division. 
Member Governments also will be aided in improving current statistics and statistical 
methods in FAO’s field. The Division will continue to prepare for Member Nations 
and FAO such fundamental economic and statistical analyses as world food 
appraisals, food balances, and statistical yearbooks. 


In the first three quarters of 1948, 1,489 housing units were completed under 
the various provisions of the Veterans’ Land Act, and 1,371 were started. For house 
construction, repair, and other services, expenditures during the period amounted 
to $8-7 million, and new appropriations and allocations approved amounted to $9-:8 
million. The high level of approvals points to the continued pressure of the veterans 
for housing benefits under this Act. 

Units under construction numbered 2,132 at the end of September, 1948. Of these, 
1,540 or 72 per cent were on small holdings of the individual project type. This type 
of project accounts for the greater part of housing activity under the Veterans’ Land 
Act, with 1,235 completions and 1,089 starts during the January-September period, 
1948. 

Loans for new farm houses under the Canadian Farm Loan Act numbered 47 
during the first nine months of 1948, with a total loan value of $56,000, representing 
a slight increase over the corresponding period of 1947 when 43 such loans were 
approved with a value of $45,000. Loans for the alteration and improvement of 
farm houses numbered 101 in the 1948 period and 31 in the 1947 period, valued 
respectively at $45,000 and $12,000. 

Guarantees under the Farm Improvement Loans Act were made in respect of 
240 new farm houses during the first three quarters of 1948. The loans had a total 
value of $-3 million. In the corresponding period of 1947, 338 loans valued at $-4 
million were guaranteed for new farm houses. 
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INTER-GOVERNMENTAL COMMODITY AGREEMENTS UNDER ITO! 
A. E. Ricuarps? 


Chapter VI, Articles 55 to 70 of the Havana Charter for an International 
Trade Organization (ITO) prescribes certain criteria and outlines procedures 
to which Members of the Organization will adhere in the establishment and 
operation of inter-governmental commodity agreements. 

As early as 1902 an inter-governmental sugar agreement was signed in 
Brussels by governments of a number of European countries. In the inter-war 
years agreements were entered into for rubber, coffee, tea, cotton, beef, rice, 
timber and tin. 

Most of these agreements were drawn up by producing and exporting 
countries in an endeavour to overcome difficulties arising from the accumulation 
of surpluses. The approaches to these agreements lacked uniformity. There 
was no systematic treatment and no related action among them. The majority 
of the agreements did not provide for a representation on the controlling bodies 
by importing and consuming countries. During the war experience was gained 
in the international management of a great many commodities. This experience 
has been drawn upon in framing the provisions relating to commodity agreements 
in the Charter. 

The Charter recognizes that problems connected with primary commodities 
are of a special nature which do not apply to manufactured goods. It provides a 
systematic approach to the solution of such problems. There is to be careful 
examination of all aspects of a commodity problem and such examination is to 
be conducted on a wide basis with adequate representation of both producing 
and consuming interests. ) 

The steps leading to an agreement which regulates price or involves restric- 
tions on production or trade are, firstly, the formal request for an agreement to 
the Organization by interested members. Secondly, the examination by a study 
group. Thirdly, a consensus of opinion among Members substantially interested 
that ‘an international agreement is desirable to deal with the commodity 
situation. Fourthly, approval by a commodity conference and finally, the 
establishment of a commodity council to administer the agreement. 

Such agreements may aim to stabilize the prices of primary commodities 
at levels which are fair to consumers and provide a reasonable return to 
producers. Provision is made for co-ordinating the activities of various inter- 
national bodies concerned with commodity matters and to insure that countries 
do not make arrangements to improve their own individual position at the 
expense of others. | 

At the Havana Conference the representatives of some countries felt that 
because producers had more at stake when commodity prices fall, the provisions 
of the Chapter should be so framed as to place exporting countries in a more 
favourable bargaining position in international trade. They regarded co-ordi- 
nated control of the flow of commodities by producing countries as the best 
means of controlling speculation in outside markets. These views were not 
upheld by the majority of countries whose spokesmen felt that a balance should 
be maintained between producing and consuming interests. The principle of 
bringing all buyers and sellers together on equal terms to discuss their problems 
and endeavour to work out a mutually satisfactory agreement received major 


1 For earlier articles on ITO see the August and November 1948 issues of The Economic Annalist. 
2 Attended Geneva meetings and Havana Conference as adviser on the Canadian delegation. 
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support. It was generally felt that the larger the number of countries which 
could come to agreement, the greater the chance of success in attaining the 
objectives of equitable and stable prices and an expanding market. 


Difficulties Relating to Primary Commodities.—Article 55 sets out the 
nature of special difficulties relating to primary products and recognizes that 
such difficulties may at times necessitate special treatment of the international 
trade in such commodities through intergovernmental agreement. 


Primary and Related Commodiiies.—The term “primary commodity” is 
applied to any product of farm, forest or fishery or any mineral, in its natural 
form or which has undergone such processing as is customarily required to 
prepare it for marketing in substantial volume in international trade. This 
means that butter, canned fish and lumber might be regarded as primary com- 
modities for the purpose of bringing them within the scope of a commodity 
control agreement. 

The term “primary commodity” also covers a group of commodities of 
which one is a primary commodity and the others are commodities which are 
so closely related, as regards conditions of production or utilization, to the other 
commodities in the group, that it is appropriate to deal with them in a single 
agreement. It would be unworkable to have an agreement for wheat and not 
for wheat flour, or an agreement for natural rubber which did not at the same 
time apply to the synthetic product. 


Objectives of Inter-governmental Commodity Agreements.—The Havana 
Conference agreed that inter-governmental commodity agreements are approp- 
riate to achieve a number of objectives. Among these were included (a) adjust- 
ment between production and consumption when normal market forces bog 
down, (b) a framework for correcting uneconomic use of resources and man- 
power, (c) stabilization of prices and (d) development of natural resources of 
the world and protect them from unnecessary exhaustion. The last objective 
is appropriate in the case of international action applying to fishing and whaling 
operations. 

In general, commodity agreements in the past have paid little attention to 
expansionist measures. In accordance with the objectives of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization inter-governmental agreements may be concluded with 
the object of expanding production, if this can be accomplished with advantages 
to consumers and producers. In certain cases the agreement may provide for 
the distribution of basic foods at special prices. The Conference also recognized 
that international action should be taken to assure the equitable distribution of 
foods or raw materials in short supply. 

The draft of an International Wheat Agreement takes account of both 
wheat shortage and wheat surplus situations in its objective of assuring supplies 
of wheat to importing countries and markets to exporting countries at equitable 
and stable prices. 


Commodity Studies.—Any Member of ITO on its own initiative may ask 
the Organization to make a study of a particular commodity. Such a Member 
may be interested as a consumer or as a producer, or the Member may be mainly 
interested in the trading aspects of the commodity. The Member does not have 
to wait until actual difficulties are experienced but as in the case of the 
International Wheat Agreement, may ask that steps be taken to forestall surplus 
difficulties. 
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The Organization may decide that, the case put up by the applicant is 
not strong enough or that there is not sufficient interest indicated by other 
Members to warrant further action. On the other hand, the Organization may 
decide that a study should be made of the situation. If so it must promptly 
invite each Member to appoint representatives to the study group. Each 
Member can decide for itself whether or not it is interested in participating in 
the study. Since certain non-Members may have a substantial interest in the 
international trade of the particular commodity they may also be invited, 
but this is optional on the part of the Organization. 

The job of the study group is to investigate the production, consumption 
and trade in the commodity and report fully to their respective governments 
and to the Organization. The study group will also make recommendations on 
how best to deal with special difficulties which exist or are expected to arise. 


Commodity Conferences.—Although any interested Members may ask the 
Organization to make a study of a commodity difficulty, the Organization is 
required to call a conference only when the request comes from Members whose 
interests represent a significant part of world trade in the commodity. Normally, 
however, the calling of a conference will result from a recommendation by a study 
group. Any Member may attend the conference and non-Members may also 
be invited. 

The principle followed in the Charter is that a commodity agreement is 
strengthened by wide participation and that it should include not only the 
main producers but all countries which have an interest in the production, - 
consumption and trade in the commodity. 

Another principle introduced is that the Members themselves will decide 
whether or not they are sufficiently interested to participate in a contenane 
leading to an agreement. | 


General Principles Governing Commodity Agreements.—A number of 
principles are laid down which Members are to observe in concluding and 
operating inter-governmental commodity agreements. Initially all participants, 
whether Members or non-Members of the Organization, are placed on an equal 
footing with respect to obligations. However, if a Member or a non-Member 
does not participate at the start and thereby escapes the initial obligations naa 
the agreement then such a country, finding it more advantageous to be “1 
than “out”, cannot expect to come into the agreement on as favourable fas 
at a later date. Here again it is recognized that only through wide participation 
of substantially interested countries can action to remedy commodity difficulties 
be made effective. Adequate participation must be afforded to countries having 
a substantial interest in the commodity as importers or consumers. There must 
be full publicity regarding all phases of any agreement proposed or concluded, 
regarding the considerations which arose in the course of the discussions, and 
periodically, regarding the operation of the agreement. 


Types of Agreements.—Two types of inter-governmental commodity agree- 
ments are envisaged, (a) commodity control agreements and (b) other inter- 
governmental commodity agreements. A commodity control agreement is an 
agreement which involves the regulation of production or the quantitative control 
of exports or imports of a primary commodity. It has the purpose or might 
have the effect of reducing or preventing an increase in the production of, or 
trade in, that commodity; or the regulation of prices. 
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This would allow governments which have become parties to an inter- 
governmental control agreement to employ measures such as quantitative 
restrictions on exports or imports which are otherwise prohibited under the 
commercial policy provisions of the Charter. 

The Organization is empowered to decide whether an existing or proposed 
agreement is a control agreement and Members which enter into any new 
commodity control agreements can do so only through a conference at which all 
Members are entitled to be represented. If, in an exceptional case, there has 
been unreasonable delay in the convening or in the proceedings of the study 
group, or the calling of a conference, then Members substantially interested may 
proceed by direct negotiation to the conclusion of an agreement. This safe- 
guard is provided to forestall possible delaying tactics on the part of some 
Members. 

Members which participate in inter-governmental commodity control agree- 
ments are released from certain obligations under the Charter for the particular 
commodity within the agreement. For that reason the circumstances governing 
the use of commodity control agreements are contained within narrow and rigid 
limits, the procedure in setting up an agreement must follow a definite pattern 
and the Charter lays down specific rules regarding administration, renewal and 
settlement of disputes which do not apply to other than commodity control 
agreements. 


Circumstances Governing the Use of Commodity Control Agreements.— 
Members of the Organization can enter into commodity control agreements 
only under certain conditions which are set forth in Article 59 in the following 


clauses. 

The Members agree that commodity control agreements may be entered 
into only when a finding has been made through a commodity conference or 
through the Organization by consultation and general agreement among Mem- 
bers substantially interested in the commodiy, that: 

(a) a burdensome surplus of a primary commodity has developed or is 
expected to develop, which, in the absence of specific governmental 
action, would cause serious hardship to producers among whom are 
small producers who account for a substantial portion of the total 
output, and that these condiions could not be corrected by normal 
market forces in time to prevent such hardship, because, characteris- 
tically in the case of the primary commodity concerned, a substan- 
tial reduction in price does not readily lead to a significant increase 
in consumption or to a significant decrease in production; or 

(b) widespread unemployment or under-employment in connection with a 
a primary commodity, arising out of difficulties of the kind referred 
to in Article 55 has developed or is expected to develop, which, in the 
absence of specific governmental action, would not be corrected by 
normal market forces in time to prevent widespread and undue hard- 
ship to workers because, characteristically in the case of the industry 
concerned, a substantial reduction in price does not readily lead to a 
significant increase in consumption but to a reduction of employment, 
and because areas in which the commodity is produced in substantial 
quantity do not afford alternative employment opportunities for the 
workers involved. 


Additional Principles Governing Commodity Control Agreemenits.— 
Since commodity control agreements are restrictive, this article lays down the 
principles that such agreements be designed to assure adequate supplies of the 
commodity to meet World demand and at reasonable prices and that everything 
possible is to be done to expand world consumption of the commodity. When 
decisions come to a vote, importers as a group are to have a number of votes equal 
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to that of those Members mainly interested in obtaining export markets for the 
commodity. Restrictive measures are not to be applied to maintain uneconomic 
production but where practicable shifts are to be made to low cost areas of 
production. Programs of internal economic adjustment are to be undertaken 
which will ald in the solution of the commodity problem. 

Administration of Commodity Control Agreements.—The Havana Con- 
ference agreed that the operation of each commodity control agreement should 
be governed by a Commodity Council and each participating country should 
have one representative on the Council. The voting power of representatives 
is to be on the basis of an equal division of votes between importing and 
exporting countries, and countries that do not fall precisely within either of these 
classes are to have ‘an appropriate voice. 

The Draft International Wheat Agreement provides for equal voting rights 
for exporters and importers. The Wheat Council delegates of the importing 
countries hold 1,000 votes and the exporting countries have 1,000 votes which 
are distributed in proportion to their purchases and sales. 

The Organization is entitled to appoint ‘a non-voting representative to each 
Commodity Council and by invitation, inter-governmental organizations such 
as FAO, are represented on the Council. The Council appoints its own Chairman 
who may be nominated by the Organization and after a consultation with the 
Organization the Council appoints its own Secretariat. The Commodity ‘Council 
draws up its own rules of procedure and regulations which ‘are subject to review 
by the Organization. The Organization can require the amendment of any 
regulation which is inconsistent with the provisions of the Charter which relate - 
to inter-governmental commodity agreements. Although each Commodity 
Council works out its own methods and techniques to deal with 1a commodity 
problem, its operations are under constant review by the Organization through 
periodic reports and special reports which the Organization may call for at any 
time. ; 

The expenses of a Commodity Council are borne by the participating 
countries and when an agreement is terminated the archives and all statistical 
material are to be turned over to the Organization. 


Initial Term, Renewal and Review of Commodity Control Agreements.— 
The initial term of commodity control agreements is limited to five years. 
Renewal terms are not to exceed five years and this rule is to apply to any 
existing agreement among Members which the Organization classifies as a 
commodity control agreement. The term of the International Wheat Agreement 
is five years. 

The Charter provides that when Members enter into inter-governmental 
commodity control agreements they are allowed to do things affecting inter- 
national trade which are otherwise outlawed under the Charter. For that 
reason, the Organization is given wide authority in the exercise of its control over 
commodity agreements. Each commodity control agreement must provide that, 
if the Organization finds that its operation has failed substantially to conform to 
the rules of the Charter governing commodity control agreements then the 
participating countries must either revise the agreement or terminate it. 

Settlement of Disputes.—When disputes arise a procedure is laid down for 
handling them. A question of difference concerning the interpretation of the 
provisions of an agreement is discussed first ‘by the Commodity Council and if 
it cannot be resolved, it is then referred to the Executive Board of the 
Organization. 
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Relations with Inter-governmental Organizations.—While the drafting 
of this section of the Charter was under consideration in the first and second 
sessions of the Preparatory Committee, steps were concurrently being taken 
by Members to deal with international commodity problems through some form 
of agreement. An Interim Co-ordinating Committee with representation from 
the Food and Agriculture Organization and the Preparatory Committee of the 
United Nations Conference on Trade and Employment was set up to co-ordinate 
the work of the two organizations with respect to inter-governmental commodity 
agreements. A representative of this Committee contributed to the discussions 
at Havana regarding the provisions in the Charter relating to inter-governmental 
commodity agreements and particularly to this section which has for its object 
the ensuring of appropriate co-operation with other inter-governmental organi- 
zations such as the Food and Agriculture Organization. Such inter-governmental 
organizations by reason \of their competency are entitled: 

(a) to attend any study group or commodity conference. 
(b) to ask that a study of a primary commodity be made. 


(c) to submit to the Organization any relevant study of a primary commodity, 
and to recommend to the Organization that further study of the com- 
modity be made or that a commodity conference be convened. 


This means that there will be active co-operation at ‘all times between ITO 
and FAO. The objective is to work together but avoid duplication of effort. 


Obligations of Members Regarding Existing and Proposed Commodity 
Agreements.—When the Charter comes into effect, Canada and all other Mem- 
bers of the Organization are required to transmit to the Organization the full 
text of each inter-governmental commodity ‘agreement in which they are 
participating. New Members in the Organization must also comply with this 
requirement. If the Organization finds that any agreement is inconsistent with 
the provisions of the Charter which apply to imter-governmental agreements, the 
Members concerned must at once bring the agreement into conformity with the 
Charter provisions. The same obligation applies to prospective agreements 
which are under negotiations at the time the country becomes a Member. 

The International Wheat Agreement provides that, if any of the terms of 
that agreement are inconsistent with such requirements as the United Nations 
through its appropriate organs and specialized agencies may establish regarding 
inter-governmental commodity agreements, then the Wheat Agreement is to be 
amended and brought into conformity. 


Exceptions to Chapter VI.—The Conference agreed that the provisions of 
this Chapter do not apply to (a) any bilateral inter-governmental agreements, 
such as those which exist between Canada and the United Kingdom, (b) the 
provisions of an agreement which are necessary for the protection of public 
morals, or of human, animal or plant life, (c) any inter-governmental agreement 
relating solely to the conservation of fisheries resources, migratory ‘birds or wild 
animals, 

Members who enter into agreements which have to do with commodities in 
short supply do not have to go through the study group and conference stages. 
In order to deal with an urgent problem, such as foodstuffs in short supply, they 
are permitted to enter into direct negotiations in order to overcome the difficulty. 

The long procedure and rigid criteria ‘laid down for commodity control 
agreements ‘are not required if the Organization finds that such agreements relate 
solely to the conservation of exhaustible natural resources. 
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HALIFAX MEAT SUPPLY, 1947-48 
E. P. Retp anp W. C. Way 


Some 20:7 million pounds of meat were supplied to the Halifax, N.S., market 
in ‘the 12-month period September 1947-August 1948. The aggregate wholesale 
value of this supply was about $6 million. About 51 per cent of the volume 
was beef, 38 per cent was pork, 6 per cent was lamb, and 5 per cent was veal. 
One-quarter of the volume was supplied directly from Nova Scotia farms, and 
the other three-quarters was shipped from packing houses in other provinces. 
(Table 1.) 

These totals have been compiled from data gathered in ‘a survey of the 
Halifax meat supply made in September and October 1948 by the Economics 
Division of the Dominion Department of Agriculture in association with the 
Nova Scotia Department of Agriculture and Marketing. There are no facilities 
for inspected slaughter in the city and most of the meat moves in carcasses and 
cuts either from Nova Scotia country points or from plants in other provinces. 
It was considered desirable to obtain an understanding of the size and nature of 
the meat supply for the city. Similar information was also gathered for eggs 
and poultry meat though results are not reported here. 


Table 1.—Sources of Halifax Meat Supply, September 1947-August 1948 


Origin Beef Veal Pork Lamb Total 


ee ee ee ee 


000 lb. | $000 | 000 1b.| $000 | 000 lb. | $000 000 Ib. | $000 | 000 1b. | $000 


Fresh meats— 
Nova Scotia direct} 1,180 311 704] 164] 2,762 700 781 Dit t Bypass 1,452 
Other provinces....| 8,609 | 2,392 229 54 1,976 504 425 141 | 11,239 3,091 


Sub-total, fresh..} 9,789 | 2,703 933 | 218 | 4,738 | 1,204 | 1,206 | 418 | 16,666 4,543. 


Processed meats— 
Other provinces.... 803 78344 MUS a (RR Sait AGE, ea eae 4,014 1,512 


ORL SS ut ons 10,592 | 2,951 933 | 218 | 7,949 | 2,468 | 1,206 | 418 | 20,680 6,055 


The veal and lamb supplies were provided by Nova Scotia producers to the 
extent of 75 and 65 per cent respectively. Provincial supply of pork was 35 
per cent of the total and of beef only 11 per cent. All the cooked, canned, and 
processed meats were shipped in, and the quantities have been incorporated in 
the pork and beef totals. Of the 15-2 million pounds of shipped-in supply, 11-2 
million pounds were fresh meats and 4:0 million pounds were processed. Based 
only on fresh meat, Nova Scotia pork comprised 58 per cent of the total and 
beef from within the province made up 12 per cent of all fresh beef supply. 

The nearest large packing house to Nova Scotia, that at Moncton, is only 
40 miles from the boundary of the province and only slightly farther from many 
livestock-producing Nova Scotia farms. A considerable number of Nova Scotia 
hogs and some cattle are shipped regularly to the Moncton plant, where they 
are slaughtered and enter the pool of meat from which shipments are made 
in all directions including into Nova Scotia and Halifax. In the year of this 
survey the volume of such shipment of hogs from Nova Scotia farms, through 
shipping clubs, to the Moncton plant was more than sufficient (by about 40 per 
cent) to account for the volume of pork which was shipped from Moncton to 
the Halifax area. This statement is based on poundage considerations only, 
without reference to whether or not the various fresh, cured, and smoked pork 
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products shipped from Moncton to Halifax constituted a full balanced selection 
from entire hog carcasses. Shipments of cattle, calves, and lambs by Nova 
Scotia farmers to Moncton were not nearly as great in proportion to the beef, 
veal, and lamb shipments from Moncton to Halifax. 


Market Area.—The Halifax market considered here is the city and prin- 
cipal suburbs and ‘adjacent towns including Dartmouth and Bedford. The 
population last year was estimated at about 120,000, which might seem to 
indicate a rather high average per capita consumption of 170 pounds per year 
or more. However, the total quantity of meat supplied to the market, 20-7 
million pounds, includes amounts sold by chandlers and others for ship pro- 
visioning. It was not feasible to determine total sales in this class, but 2,000,000 
pounds is estimated to be a low figure. 

Local meat was delivered to Halifax by producers and country butchers, 
who sold it to retailers, to restaurants, hotels, and institutions, to packers’ branch 
houses, and tio consumers at the city market. In one instance a “country” butcher 
slaughtered in premises in the city, but he bought his livestock supply in the 
country much as did the dealers who made a practice of slaughtering in the 
country. Table 2 sets forth the pattern of supply of local meat according to the 
categories outlined. 


Table 2.—_Channels of Supply of Nova Scotia Meats to Halifax, September 1947—August 1948 


Outlet Beef Veal Pork Lamb Total 


000 Ib. | $000 | 000 lb. | $000 | 000 lb. | $000 | 000 1b. | $000 | 000 lb. | $000 
Retail stores... 000. oa el 764 | 201 632 | 147 864 | 215 501 | 184] 2,761 747 
City market, restaurants, 
institutions. 2 to ees es 78 ot 27 6 139 40 10 3 254 70 
Packing house branches.... 338 89 45 11 | 1,759 | 445 270 90 | 2,412 635 
Total. ures ed 1,180 | 311 704 | 164] 2,762} 700 781\} 277 | 5) 427'| 1,452 


In the cases of beef, veal and lamb, retail stores, principally butcher shops 
and chain stores, handled most of the volume, the percentages for these three 
kinds of meat being respectively 65, 90, and 64 per cent. For pork, sale to whole- 
salers—branches of national packing companies—was the outlet for 64 per cent. 
In all cases the city market and meal-serving establishment outlets were minor, 
accounting for 7 per cent of the beef sold and less of the other meats. 


Prices.—At the opening of this 12-month period maximum prices for meats 
were still being enforced by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. Decontrol 
was effective on October 22, 1947, and ‘from that time there was an upward 
trend in all wholesale meat prices at Halifax. Prices realized by Nova Scotia 
producers and country butchers in sales in Halifax to retailers and wholesalers 
were as outlined in Table 3. 


Table 3.—Wholesale Prices of Nova Scotia Meats at Halifax, September 1947-August 1948 


onan Beef | Veal Pork Lamb 
cents per pound 
TY rg Oh OO EG CEA 8 Die 0 a 24 ot 23 31 
pA SOS A HR SE a oe Oe rn ee Ce 26 23 25 36 


CAP TRS Boge dha Be LORE pape Bagi gL Da SE lac Di N aa 32 27 28 44 
IP Sn Oh ik ts ase TEE ga icsdie Min Bs woke 26 23-5 25 36 
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Delivered prices of shipped-in meats were within a cent or two per pound 
of those for supplies from the province, as the basic factors determining meat 
prices in eastern Canada mainly governed in each case. Prices for processed 
pork and beef were, of course, considerably higher, the product having been 
transformed to a more select article. 

Inspection and quality.—In the absence of inspected slaughter, usually a 
federal function, Halifax consumers were protected by the activities of a sanitary 
inspector who, under city authority, visited at frequent intervals all retail 
establishments selling meat, where he made spot inspections. Retailers 
interviewed in the survey spoke well of the quality of Nova Scotia veal and lamb; 
nearly all rated such local meat equal to or better than that received from other 
provinces. There was almost as strong support for Nova Scotia pork compared 
to shipped-in, but only a minority of the retailers regarded local beef as equal to 
western and other shipped-in beef. 


CHANGES ON DAIRY FARMS IN DUNDAS COUNTY, ONTARIO, 
BETWEEN 1918 AND 1948 


D. J. PACKMAN 


A study is being made of the changes that have taken place in farm popula- 
tion, organization and size of farms on Dundas County farms during the thirty- 
year period from 1918 to 1948. 

In 1918, the Farm Management Department of the Ontario Agricultural 
College conducted a survey of the farm business on 340 dairy farms in Dundas 
County. The records obtained at that time have been made available to the 
Economics Division of the Dominion Department of Agriculture which is 
undertaking a study of the same farms in 1949. Information at five-year 
intervals has been compiled from township assessment rolls covering the thirty- 
year period. 

Of the 340 farms included in the original study, reliable information was 
available for 295 farms. During the thirty-year period, 24 farms merged to 
become twelve farm units and four of the original farms were sold in small lots, 
leaving a total of 279 farms in 1948. Fifty-five of the original operators 
remained on their original parcel of land throughout this time. 


Description of the Area.—The county of Dundas is situated in the central 
part of Eastern Ontario, forty miles south of the city cf Ottawa, with the St. 
Lawrence River as its southern boundary. The soils of the region vary from 
fine sand to clay loam in texture. The Chesterville clay loam is one of the more 
dominant soil types and is extremely productive. The topography consists of 
relatively low undulating ground with some poorly drained soils which are 
unsuitable for cultivation. 

Both climatic and economic conditions render the district particularly suit- 
able for dairy farming. Fifty-five per cent of the farms specialize in dairying 
and fifty per cent of the income is cbtained from the sale of dairy products. 
Outlets for whole milk, concentrated milk and cheese are found in Eastern 
Ontario and in the City of Montreal. 


Size of Farm.—The average size of farm increased from 98 acres in 1918 
to 104-3 acres in 1948. There was a noticeable increase in the number of farms 
ranging from 160 to 200 acres, accompanied by a large decrease in farms of less 
than 80 acres. 
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The amount of cleared land per farm increased from 84-2 acres in 1918 
to 95-1 acres in 1948. Farmers increased the acreage in cleared land by 5-7 
per cent. This was accomplished by decreasing the amount of slash land by 2-4 
per cent, wooded land by 2-1 per cent and the amount of waste land by 0:9 
per cent per farm during the thirty years. 


Farm Population.—There has been a reduction in the average number of 
persons per farm from 4-9 in 1918 to 3-9 persons in 1948. The total decrease 
in adult population was 0:3 persons per farm as compared with a decrease of 
0:7 children under twenty-one years of age. The decline in the male population 
was more pronounced, showing a decrease of 0-2 persons per farm whereas the 
female population decreased by 0:1 person. (Table 1.) 

The above figures include those persons who were permanent residents on 
the farm, including hired help only if the person or persons resided on the farm 
for the major part of the year. Transient hired help is not included in the study. 

The greatest change in the size of the farm family occurred in Williamsburg 
Township where there was a reduction of 1:5 persons per farm, of which 1:3 
were children. Conversely the farm population in Matilda Township remained 
constant at 4:5 persons per farm. Despite the fact that the population per 
farm has remained constant there has been an increase of 0-2 females, a decrease 
of 0-1 males and a decrease of 0-1 children under 21 years. 

The decrease in the average size of family was gradual over the thirty- 
year period. Increased mechanization has permitted the substitution of machi- 
nery for manpower and therefore fewer persons were required per farm in 1948 
than in 1918. At the same time the opportunity for higher wages and shorter 
working hours has lured many of the farm population to urban areas. 


Table 1.—Changes on Dundas County Farms, 1918 - 1948 


Dundas County 


1918 1948 
Averace mise G1.) ae Tacres yey ous CIE es es OS 98-05 104-26 
Average Acreage per farm of: 
er ABUOR Css Crud ae Caney dale had Lae Be RLY Lie le he es 84-25 95-12 
EDD Ae WEE ORNE ihe deh 2 ahve tanta Vudu « ay vay ida. at tiek 2 tek aks 7-42 5-41 
Woods RGR et SR IML eta nee, (at Whey, AAU Meri nae UMeTDO yas Sones 5-42 3-55 
Deets Pare erro eek bast sh fate e ea MAN PU. Ae Rae uel i) 0-96 0-18 
SURO OPA BOOT OWOTALGT Ee ir cn. ee a Ee Lak ah AL a Bim Aga yl id ic 45-3 51-7 
RO Dore nLs TOSt Ine ONtaTINS ae) ae ea ete fee aeca 4.9 3-9 
average nitaber al males (over cl) yi... ley 8 eS ee a aA. 1-5 1-3 
WV GPA SO MUIADOL GL LEM ALES LOVER DE) phic a cise did) oiahedey exons oiele oa aca keun 1-3 1-2 
Average number of children (ander 2U¥ 0). is is ok ees le oe eects 2-1 1-4 
Ac COMME coe) are NC MN Ek 2 o6 EMA aees A726 A A RD RA TE, ST mR US 27 28 


a 1918—No. of farms 295; 1948—No. of farms 278. 
Source: Information obtained from Assessment Rolls in Dundas County. December 1948. 

Farm Transfers.—Nineteen per cent of the original owners remained on 
the same parcel of land during the entire period. Thirty-six per cent of the 
farms had one change of ownership, twenty-five per cent were transferred twice, 
the remaining farms three or more times. For every hundred farms that changed 
hands thirty-three remained within the family group and the remainder were 
transferred to other persons. 

The years 1943-1948 witnessed a more rapid turnover of farms than any 
other period during the thirty years. During this period seven per cent of the 
farms changed operators each year. The most stable period occurred from 1924 
to 1928 when these farms had an annual turnover of 4°6 per cent. 
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The percentage of transfers to persons within the family group was smaller 
for those farms which changed ownership most frequently. In the case of those 
farms for which the deed changed hands but once, fifty per cent of the farms 
remained within the family group, while on those farms that were transferred 
twice, thirty-eight per cent remained within the family name. 

When all farms were considered, the average change of operators was 1-6 
per farm during the period from 1918 to 1948. The average change for those 
farms that remained within the family group was 0-9, whereas farms that were 
transferred to persons outside the family group had an average of 2-3 transfers 
per farm. 


Age of Owners as related to Transfer of Land.—Throughout this period, 
there has been a tendency for farmers to retain ownership of their farm to a 
more advanced age. 

Table 2.—Age of Owner at Time of Transfer 


Age of owner at time of transfer 


To member To all Average 
of family other farms all farms 
—years— 

NOLS Fs tala. Rea Brak s ARR oe ANY SW elanee UE <> bias Nines a 59-3 48-6 50-4 
PS aPAG eh ccioe hc ee tinct Aes Ce OWE RU, ite Aral e's Sides mks 59-0 55-1 56-2 
SRLS. cae Sts echt soot 5 Wer ele PO ON Sata ws ale Ee See 65-1 55-6 58-8 
DENS Fee bas 2 in wtaicccdin Shc vaan wes Sik Rikon ig EBA ate eam hoae chou sheets Merengue ee 69-4 57-5 61-3 
DARA TD osc’ ce ter sanietes ay Sha eybon ie je Mss Sed Pm REA MA Biaicteisiapniost Ate & RGLE 721 61-4 64-4 
MOSS GIOES. SOUT Rech « ture a bt ty dtd ihe cia Seleuitde cc kn ils lente 68-6 60-7 62-6 


source: Assessment Rolls in Dundas County, December 1948. 


Farmers whose farm land remained in the family name generally retained 
ownership till they had reached seventy years of age. After the father had 
retired a younger member of his family who acquired ownership was usually 
37 years of age. The fathers have no doubt been desirous of maintaining a high 
degree of control as long as they were physically capable despite the fact that 
the sons were doing the major portion of the work. 


During World War II, high prices of agricultural products coupled with an 
acute labor shortage induced men to continue operations past their normal 
retirement age. The slight decline in the age at which farmers tended to dispose 
of their property from 1943 to 1948 may not have much significance but may 
also represent a return to a more normal situation. 

In summation, the county of Dundas has witnessed numerous changes in 
its population distribution, organization and the size of its farms. The changes 
and adjustments made, however, are very similar to those for the province of 
Ontario as a whole. 


The average value of occupied farm land in Canada for 1948 is reported at $39 
per acre. This represents an increase of 11 per cent over the average value indicated 
in 1947 and an increase of 62 per cent over the 1935-39 average. The upward trend 
in farm land values from pre-war levels reflects, at least in part, the relative changes 
which have occurred in the price levels of farm products and of the things which 
farmers buy. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics index of farm prices of agricultural 
products for 1948 was 144 per cent above the 1935-39 level, while for the same year 
the index of prices of commodities and services used by farmers, including living 
costs, had advanced 83 per cent from the 1935-39 base-period level. 
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CHANGES IN FARMING PATTERN IN SOUTHEASTERN ALBERTA 
S. Mysak 


Wheat farms in the short grass prairie zone of southeastern Alberta! have 
undergone noticeable changes during the past two decades. The average size 
of farm increased from 808 to 998 acres. Twenty years ago about 50 per cent 
of the farms depended on horses for draft power, whereas today over 95 per cent 
use tractors. With the advent of the tractor, the adoption of the oneway disc 
plough as the main tillage implement and the combine-harvester as the main 
harvesting equipment, has become universal. The proportion of cropland sown 
to wheat has remained fairly constant, about 50 per cent, but the proportion 
of summerfallow has been increased to a point where the standard practice today 
is a two-year crop rotation, namely, wheat after summerfallow. Land values 
have probably undergone the least change in this section of Alberta. Labour is 
about 50 per cent more efficient today and better use is being made of capital 
invested in machinery now than twenty years ago. 


Area Studied.—In order to measure changes in wheat farms, reference is 
made to two farm business studies conducted in southeastern Alberta fifteen 
years apart—one in 1931 and the other in 1946.2 The 1931 study was made 
near the town of Bow Island, about forty miles west of Medicine Hat, and the 
1946 study was made near the town of Foremost, located about twenty miles 
south of Bow Island?. The areas are contiguous and have similar soils as well 
as climatic conditions. Topographical features are also very much alike. To a 
very large extent agricultural development in both areas has depended upon 
wheat. Thus, since the two areas are similar in many respects it is assumed 
that the farm business data collected in both areas are comparable, and that 
changes in farm patterns during the fifteen year interval have taken place 
similarly in the adjacent areas. 

There were 82 farm business records taken in the 1931 survey and 77 in 
1946. Farms were selected at random within the various size groups in both 
studies. 


Land Use.—Changes in the use of cropland between 1931 and 1946 are 
indicated in Table 1. 

Although comparing uses of land on the basis of two single years may not 
always present an accurate picture as to what is happening in an area over a 
period of years, nevertheless, it is felt that certain general conclusions can be 
drawn from the data presented in Table 1. The proportion of cropland sown 
to wheat has remained fairly constant over the fifteen-year period. There has 
been less acreage sown to coarse grains in late years, especially oats. Feed 
requirements on wheat farms of southeastern Alberta have become less with the 
disappearance of horses. Some wheat was still sown on stubble land in 1931, 
but very little in 1946, because wheat yields on stubble have been very 


1Short grass prairie region, or the brown soil zone, comprises about twelve million acres in the southeastern 
corner of Alberta. It extends into the southwestern section of Saskatchewan where it covers a much larger 
area than in Alberta. 

2Data were taken from the original records of farm business in both these years. In 1931 the Agricultural 
Economics Branch (now Economics Division), Dominion Department of Agriculture in co-operation with the 
Universities of Alberta and Saskatchewan, made a survey of farm power in Alberta and Saskatchewan. In 
1946 the Economics Division conducted a farm business survey in southern Alberta in connection with a land 
classification project covering the short grass prairie region. 

8Besides wheat farms, cattle ranches occupy a fairly large area in the short grass zone, especially where 
the topography is rough, but wheat farms are by far the most important in this section of Alberta. This is 
well illustrated by a type-of-farming areas map recently prepared by the Dominion Economics Division 
in co-operation the with Census Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Table 1.—Changes in Land Use on Surveyed Wheat Farms in Southeastern Alberta, 1931 and 1946 


Per Cent of Total Cropland 


Land Use 
1931 | 1946 
per cent 
AMIE URE UNE eR SRNU MER ME TNC REMIT UDO MOTE OMA MURINE VAM ious 7, PX TEEMNA HS nT 49-6 48-7 
BE CORI AR EL OR: SAM Aas es Coie oA tthe RSC EDSNAO kh META TR SaB ns eh lel | Guan Als wh dab a 4-0 1:4 
BS EOS Cato EGU G0 RAR Re URAL EOE Ay MORRIS RLS aS C100 ae BLA Mien 2 0-1 0-9 
1 Bac RARE COUN Neye ANG EOE A ERO EC LUAU ATUL ARTUR ANY LED ee MP Na Wve Re EN, 7:4 0-6 
DE, > eR gO, A de UL ARS PAM AiG Bip a TRS Pte MM aly PR hls LC et Vin rR ln Lae 0-4 0:3 
0s Hane ONT RL ROP VI Ca aE EY FN aa) SAU UM SIDE EYAL UE IME H. GR MCh IEC ERE uh 4-1 1-4 
BCE TT ARIEL GG A COB IRE BIR AER gL UPR ST UE RACHA aaa RE eg eh J 0-7 
OUR ESOT EATON EN iy edie. ate NR MI CR 0 Ie Alt ae ag ES ER ea 34-4 46-0 
EOLA EN MOM io SRR Ee AMels hea ate CLAN CIA oi Ok eee RR 100-0 100-0 
Average crop acreage per Tart.) 0) 2. biel elas whe nike CB d wihbael alates 543 762 


disappointing over a period of years in this semi-arid region. Probably the most 
significant change in land use from 1931 to 1946 was the almost universal 
adoption of a two year crop rotation, namely, wheat and summerfallow. 

The proportion of cropland devoted to rye in the two years is somewhat 
misleading. Rye is a crop adaptable to the short grass region, especially on 
lighter soils, and farmers grow more or less rye depending on the relationship 
of wheat to rye prices. 


Size of Farm.—The trend toward increased farm size is revealed by the . 
fact that the total acreage per surveyed farm averaged 808 in the 1931 survey 
as compared with 998 in the 1946 survey—an increase of almost 200 acres per 
farm. Cropland acreage also increased from 543 to 762 per farm (Table 1). 
Census figures for the whole southeastern region indicate the same trend. In 
Census Division 1, which covers the southeastern part of Alberta, the number 
of farms having 640 acres or more increased from 45 per cent of all farms in 1931 
to 54 per cent in 19461. 


Mechanization.—Probably the most noticeable change between 1931 and 
1946 has occurred in mechanization of farm draft power. In 1931 about half of 
the surveyed farms depended on horses, whereas in the 1946 survey practically 
every farm had a tractor. 


Table 2.—Farm Power and Farm Machinery Holdings on Surveyed Farms in Southeastern 
Alberta, 1931 and 1846 


1931 Survey—82 Farms | 1946 Survey—77 Farms 


Kind of Machinery No. of Per Cent No. of Per Cent 
Farms of Farms of 
with Item | All Farms | with Item | All Farms 


PEP ACTOR Hy Eas HME Mise 87 bor tah) ROMA Ae oe PACT 2 lS Re 40 49 7 97 
uresning Peparatonnh Fee Oa NIT Oe AO Hee i Vt 11 13 5 6 
Comping harry Cater t |b WHT) ECR LAIE Noy IBN 29 35 56 72 
a 2S ACR TUM Es PROT ED OCC LAE SZ Yi a Nb APES NO Ra 74 90 44 a7 
Oneway Disc Plow.......... SU AMA ae aM aL a RA 18 Ape 71 92 
Blade Weadets; ideas) A Drv Sao Ae, SER 9 11 36 47 
Aromolaabeiase ois bi betes Pines memes! Chiat ae en tebe 64 78 47 61 

UCIES cee Senin aead te HEALS: i Pane le AR Ree) at) ik ak ol ae 28 34 49 64 


1Canada. Department of Trade and Commerce, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Census of the Prairie 
Provinces, Population and Agriculture. Ottawa. 1946. 
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With the advent of the tractor and its adaptation to many farm uses, type 
of farm machinery and equipment has changed considerably. Continuous use 
of tractors as a source of farm power his resulted in the development and 
improvement of special equipment for field operations. Table 2 illustrates the 
changes in farm power and farm machinery. 

Besides the almost universal change-over to tractor power, other changes 
shown in Table 2 are of interest. Replacing the mouldboard plough, the oneway 
disc plough has become the main tillage implement in the short grass region of 
Alberta. Combine-harvesters are found on almost three-quarters of the farms, 
whereas only one-third had them in 1931. Although there were not quite as 
many cars on farms in 1946 as in 1931, the number of trucks had almost 
doubled. Scarcity of cars during the war years may have been the reason 
for this. 

Apparently there was more efficient use made of capital invested in 
machinery in 1946 than in 1931. Alfter allowing for changes in the price level 
between the two periods, it was found that the average investment in machinery 
and equipment per one hundred ‘acres of cropland was $577 in 1931 as compared 
with $388 in 1946. This increase in efficiency was brought about by changes 
in the type of machinery, cultural practices, and the increased crop acreage 
per farm. 


Capital Structure.—Comparative figures for the two studies showing dis- 
tribution of farm capital under different items are given in Table 3. 


Table 3.— Distribution of Capital on Surveyed Farms in Southeastern Alberta, 1931 and 1946 


Average per Farm 


No. of Value of Value of Value of 
Year of Survey Farms Total Value of | Machinery | Livestock 
Real Buildings and (Excluding 
Estate Equipment | horses) 
—dollars— 
1 RA Dia TAU oft of A ne a 82 11,466 | 2,523 2,843 382 
POG ci aut, ic Wat aR RDS Sul AN cb Ge thhs Oh ei 10,367 2,482 3,710 487 


Real estate values were higher in 1931 than in 1946. The difference is not 
fully indicated by the table, since the 1931 average farm was about 200 aicres 
smaller than in 1946. In 1931 farmers in the short grass prairie tended to 
value their property on the basis of reasonably good returns realized in the 
immediate past. They had not yet lived through the series of unusually dry 
years of the thirties coupled with a period of very low farm prices. 


Labour Requirements.—The labour equivalent averaged 1.67 man units 
per ‘farm in 1931 as compared with 1-38 in 1946. In terms of 'crop ‘acres handled 
per man, this worked out to 325 cropland acres in 1931 as against 556 in 1946. 
With the disappearance of horses and the advent of large power machinery, 
the efficiency of farm labour on prairie wheat farms has increased by more 
than 50 per cent. 

Summary.—During the past two decades, wheat farms in the short grass 
prairie region of southeastern Alberta have undergone noticeable changes. 
Farms are larger, tractors are the main source of power, tillage practices and 
use of land are changing, and farm manpower is becoming more efficient. 
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THE WORK OF FAO! 


Founded at Quebec in October, 1945, the Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations has completed three years of work. Through FAO, 
governments are working together to increase production and improve the distri- 
bution and use of food and other products of farms, forests and fisheries, and to 
better the condition of rural people. International co-operation in this field is 
now a reality. 

In reporting to the Fourth Session of the FAO Conference at Washington 
in November 1948, the Director-General of FAO drew attention to three 
trends in the work of the Organization. First, the food situation is such that the 
drive for increased production together with better management of basic soil 
and water resources has been and will probably continue to be the dominant note 
in international and national plans. Such striving towards increased production 
has a danger for countries already producing at a high level. Unless adequate 
steps are taken to achieve orderly international marketing, such as attempted 
through the proposed International Wheat Agreement, producers of some import- 
ant agricultural commodities in those countries are likely to face trouble as world 
production increases. Second, there has been a marked trend during the year 
toward decentralizing FAO operations as the Organization comes to grips with 
specific problems in specific areas. Examples of such activities are found in the 
Agricultural Advisory Services carried on under the FAO/UNRRA Agreement, 
in the holding of conferences on regional problems in agriculture, forestry, 
fisheries, nutrition and statistics, in the setting-up of small regional working 
parties especially in co-operation with the United Nations Regional Economic 
Commissions, and in arrangements for the work of FAO Regional Representatives. 
The third notable trend is the development of the network of interrelated. acti- 
vities with other agencies, both within and without the United Nations Organiza- 
tions. Through the Economie and Social Council, FAO has been active in 
hastening this development which is necessary not only to avoid duplication of 
work but to make possible well rounded attacks on important problems by all 
forces concerned. 


International Action 


World Food Problems Studied.—In addition to the annual review of 
world food and agriculture problems and national programs which is now an 
integral part of the annual FAO Conference, the Council of FAO has kept world 
problems of food and agriculture under review during the year. Following the 
Washington Conference in 1948 a study group was established within FAO to 
give attention to problems of commodity distribution. 

Since its inception FAO has played a leading role in the bringing together of 
representatives of member governments to study a wide range of problems. One 
of the first steps taken after the establishment of FAO was the calling of a 
Special Meeting on Urgent Food Problems by the Director-General in May 1946 
at Washington. This meeting resulted in the creation of the International 
Emergency Food Council to undertake the responsibilities of allocating foods in 
short supply for the duration of the emergency. The allocation functions of 
this Organization were transferred in January 1948 to the International Emer- 
gency Food Committee operated under the Council of FAO. Also in the 
emergency field of action was the sponsoring by FAO of a Special Conference on 
Cereals which was held in Paris in 1947 to consider the very serious world cereal 


1Prepared by S. C. Hudson from reports issued by the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations. 
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deficit in 1947-48. Leading agricultural officials of forty nations made recom- 
mendations to governments with the object of making better use of existing 
supplies of cereals in deficit countries and increasing exports from surplus areas. 

Agreement on plans for increasing the food supply of the countries of the 
Near East was reached at a conference of representatives of those nations at 
Cairo, Egypt, in February 1948. One of the most important recommendations 
by the Conference covered the development of irrigation projects in various 
Near East countries to open up idle land for cultivation. 

A Rice Study Group held a meeting at Trivandrum, India, in May 1947 to 
discuss methods of increasing rice production. As a result of recommendations 
from this meeting, an International Rice Conference was convened in Baguio, 
Philippines, in March 1948. This Conference recommended the establishment of 
an International Rice Council for the purpose of achieving co-operative action 
on rice production, conservation, distribution within nations, and consumption. 


Conferences on Forestry.—The International Timber Conference held at 
Marianske Lazne, Czechoslovakia, in 1947 considered the shortage of wood which 
was impeding Europe’s rebuilding program. In developing a program for over- 
coming this shortage consideration was given to long-range problems as well as 
to the current emergency. As a result, all the major countries in Europe, with the 
exception of the Soviet Union, increased their output and exports by ten per cent 
in 1947. A program for the development of the forestry resources of Latin 
America was approved at the Latin America Forestry and Forest Products 
Conference at Teresopolis, Brazil, in April 1948. Forestry conferences planned 
for the current year include a Pulp and Paper Preparatory Conference in 
Montreal, and the Third World Forestry Congress to be held in Helsinki, Finland. 


Fisheries Council Established.—Representatives of eight FAO member 
nations met at Baguio in February 1948 and drew up a draft agreement for the 
Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council. The purpose of this Council is the development 
and proper utilization of living aquatic resources in the Indo-Pacific areas. A 
meeting for the inauguration of this Council is being held in Singapore in 
March 1949. 

The Nutrition Conference which was convened at Baguio at the same time 
as the Fisheries Conference studied means for the retention of nutrients in rice, 
the comparative nutritional value of different varieties of rice, methods of 
determining the thiamine content of rice and methods of improving rice diets. 


Technical Assistance 


Missions.—F AO stands ready to provide technical missions to countries 
requesting such assistance for the purpose of studying and making recommenda- 
tions with regard to specific problems. The first such mission was the FAO 
Mission to Greece which spent three months in that country in 1946 studying the 
best ways of restoring and improving Greek agriculture. Its report recom- 
mended a comprehensive 25-year development program based on the full scale 
development of water resources. In 1947 a Mission, comprising ten agricultural 
scientists, spent nine weeks in Poland exploring the possibilities of increasing 
the output of Polish agriculture and providing people with an adequate diet. 
In 1948 FAO Missions went to Siam and Venezuela. The Mission to Siam made 
a broad survey emphasizing possible improvements in the production of rice and 
of forest products, and in the management of livestock, while the Mission to 
Venezuela made recommendations on ways of increasing edible oils which have 
been seriously lacking in the Venezuelan food supply. 
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Livestock Improvement.—Important steps towards greater production of 
food through the improving of livestock has been carried on by FAO. A program 
for the control of rinderpest disease in cattle, which has long been a major 
scourge in Asia and Central Africa, has been started by the Chinese government 
with the help of FAO. A thorough survey of the rinderpest situation in Siam was 
carried on by a specialist on the FAO Mission to that country. As a result of this 
survey FAO is working for the establishment of a Far East Veterinary Group to 
lead the fight against this disease in that region. An FAO veterinarian was sent 
to Ethiopia in 1948 to assist laboratory workers in that country in the production 
of vaccine against rinderpest and other animal diseases. A demonstration school 
was conducted by FAO in England to provide European veterinaries with recent 
information that could be used to improve the production of vaccine and serums 
in their laboratories. Consideration was also given to advanced methods in virus 
research and laboratory diagnosis. An artificial insemination school which was 
carried on by FAO in Italy last summer enabled European scientists to move 
forward on program work for the artificial insemination of livestock . 


Introduction of Seeds.—Since early 1948 FAO has been sending seed 
samples of newly developed varieties of crops to Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Italy, Poland, Yugoslavia and China. This seed will enable plant 
breeders in the different countries to carry on experimental work that should 
lead to the improvement of native crops and the use of new ones with the 
objective of increasing food production. A hybrid corn school was held in Italy 
in 1947 to demonstrate the latest corn breeding techniques and more recently 
FAO arranged for hybrid corn seed to be sent to experimental stations in thirteen 
European countries as well as in Egypt, Lebanon and Syria. 


Other Assistance.—An FAO entomologist visited Poland in 1947, and 
Egypt in 1948, to assist in insect control work. In 1948 a meeting was held in 
London to consider methods of preventing losses in stored grains from infestation. 
A further conference of Latin American governments studied this problem in 
Cali, Colombia, in February 1949. 

Technical assistance was also provided in connection with food preservation 
in Czechoslovakia, Greece and Italy while aid was given to Near East govern- 
ments in the development of irrigation and drainage projects. 


World Agriculture Census.—One of the major undertakings which has 
been sponsored by FAO is the 1950 World Census of Agriculture. This census 
will be conducted by member governments each of which will be responsible for 
publishing results of its own census. FAO will publish only comparable results 
pertaining to certain products. Training schools for statisticians have been 
conducted by FAO in preparation for this census. 


Regional Development.—Work at the regional offices has been clarified by 
establishing principles which will govern their organization. The main objects 
are to ensure centralized policy and program-making at the headquarters of 
FAO but decentralized operation of programs in the regions. A regional repre- 
sentative directly responsible to the Director-General will have charge of actual 
operations in each region. Technical workers will be sent to the region for 
temporary periods from FAO headquarters as they are needed. The nucleus of 
the regional office in the Near East was established in Cairo during 1948. In 
Europe the work of the regional office at Rome has been supplemented by FAO 
activities at Geneva, the centre for co-operation with ECE. Regional representa- 
tives for the Far East and Latin America have also been appointed. 
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General and regular service to governments are crystallizing into more 
different patterns as needs become clearer and experience shows what can and 
cannot be done with the funds available. In particular, the year has seen some 
notable publications in international statistics including the Yearbook of FAO 
Statistics, the Yearbook of International Trade in Agricultural Commodities, the 
Yearbook of Forestry and Forest Products Statistics, and an International Year- 
book of Fisheries Statistics. Publication of statistical bulletins for agriculture, 
forestry and fisheries is also carried on. A number of technical studies in fields 
of interest to member nations have been published. 


REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

Canada’s Economy in a Changing World. Edited by J. Douglas Gibson. 
Toronto, The Macmillan Co. of Canada Ltd. 1948. pp. XIII -++ 380. 

This book was issued under the auspices of the Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs, under whose direction it was written. It is a collection of 
essays by different individuals. As indicated in the foreword, “No effort was 
made to achieve unanimity”. Indeed, considerable diversity of view exists in 
the study. The intention was to combine collective discourse with individual 
writing of the essays and individual responsibility for them. The contributors, 
the majority of them economists, include such names as Maurice Lamontagne, 
H. F. Angus, Kenneth R. Wilson, W. A. Mackintosh, D. C. McGregor, Wynne 
Plumptre, Courtland Elliot, M. Freedman, and W. T. G. Hackett. The subject 
matter included is revealed by the chapter headings: The External Background 
of Canada’s Economic Problems; Some Political Aspects of Canada’s Trade 
Problem; Canada’s Interest in Multilateral Trade; Dependence on Export 
Markets Overseas; Canadian Agricultural Policy and Export Trade; Dependence 
on Imports from the United States; The “Bank”: The “Fund”: and the Canadian 
Dollar; Exports to the Umted States; and The Role of Capital Imports. The 
Appendix contains a Chronology of Major Events of Economic Interest to 
Canada, and for those readers who wish to pursue this subject, ‘a list of additional 
readings. 

HIBBARD, Benjamin Horace.—Agricultural Economics. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1948. pp. X ++ 441. 

The author, a professor Emeritus of Agricultural Economics at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, has written a book dealing with the economics and the 
institutions of United States ‘agriculture. The book is divided into 34 chapters 
and ranges from such subjects as the Meaning of Economics to The American 
Society of Hquity. ‘The general reader will find the book filled with factual 
data and also with discussions on such subjects as Why Do So Many Farm, 
Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act and Valuation of Farm Land and Its Products. 
The author’s concluding statement sums up to a large degree his philosophy, 
“What we most need, and eventually must have, is re-established world trade”. 


Total wool production in 1948 amounted to 11,915,000 pounds as compared with 
14,090,000 pounds in 1947. Slightly lighter average weights per fleece contributed 
to the decline which was mostly due to fewer sheep on farms. Decreases from 1947 
were 1,753,000 pounds in shorn wool and 422,000 pounds in pulled wool. 

Imports of wool during 1948 were over 15 million pounds greater than during 
1947 while exports were slightly less. Domestic disappearance, assuming no change 
in stocks, amounted to 102,167,000 pounds in 1948 as compared with 88,882,000 pounds 
in 1947. 

The weighted farm price of shorn wool for Canada as a whole, rose from 28-2 
cents per pound in 1947 to 28-9 cents per pound in 1948. 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 


WHOLESALE Prices, Farm Prices AND Livina Cost INDEXES 


Commodities and 
Services used by 
Farmers (a) 


Cost of Living 
1935-39 = 100 


Wholesale Prices 1935-39 = 100 
Farm Prices 


of Agricultural 1935-39 = 100 
Year —————_—————————| Products 
1935-39=100 | Equip- Eleven Farm Urban 
Farm Field Animal ment Factor | Living Living 
Products | Products | Products and Index | Costs (a)| Costs 
Materials ) 
(b) (c) (d) (e) f (g) (h) (i) 
Baia e ib aha Lhiy: vostiatete Ss SU MMEC Os ire WARE ED ilies Wr MD n eect RM Tce a a 1 RY HE) EON Oe 80-1 79-1 
Beers osu MN ots ia thi deat ate Reeet vali RUM RMC st ok te Cok RE A RR ee 90-2 85-3 82-3 79°7 
UL ESTERS GIS PSR TREN Ss pa SB PUL Uh DT Neen PINs een Sy BU 96-9 91-6 86-5 80:7 
ED OBR TEB ie Alergy ME A Aap et CL a RAR cAI | HR I SG Sage HAA Le Mi os aR 101-7 100-5 93-7 87-0 
COR ies es es Vetus e oak ab bok ale Mara tolop welt teas ip op aRNe ee UR nL eee 140-7 140-5 111-5 102-4 
LET D Besta aa a inet poaoeasin lus WARN UNS ada kn a RAYA lc lady AY pide i rg hy 164-1 160-2 131-1 115°6 
Pwo as ia hale iaremece Wetele eR CU: Unreta es PAU Rha inte co pt Mimic oie aR 169-1 167-9 143-0 126-5 
DO a arelety ete Sted suis tenerd Foie AMP ote EUR Ce ie, et seta etl aha ss cca ba Nena EetALD Na 190-1 186°5 171-3 145-4 
ER ORR RR AACA! SREP PRE TAOS gas els AAS RC RDN 147-4 152-5 139-9 129-9 
A rag Me SA RS EAS A TRI My SAM ee Fay Meir EEA all 124-6 134-1 127-9 120-4 
cL IIE Aca Ce SE MALE pea 8) DANTE OE de ASS CY GA LAM ae nuiey a). 118-3 130-6 128-3 120-7 
pA ce SAR UPR N SENN ERG OR es SEDC HA CLUE R UP Da Rite MANNE 122-3 131-9 125-5 118-8 
DODO Wp k eis Palas & cate aad eMala et Gre eke ays Le ROR Beis ea Rae Cee 123-2 131-8 123-9 119-8 
hPa 1 Pa AL A 144-4 158°5 DOO Z ae eG ee oes 119-9 130-6 121-1 121-8 
AEP SUB ERD SAE 138-6 149-4 1 TF Ran tay ed 119-9 131-2 119-8 119-9 
1928 136-3 134°3 oe ANT, eT pes et Pe 118-3 129-3 118-5 120-5 
IL yt EIA APR A 140-8 137-2 ae An a I te A 117-6 127-9 117-3 121-7 
1 GRR a 119-5 105-8 139 6B ME Oe aloe tie 105-6 117-0 113-7 120-8 
LE AU NaS Cone Ee 78-9 65-0 Tae pid: ROI EL, AR BR pc ON 92-2 100-9 103-9 109-1 
A Se RN Sa 65-5 60-4 CLUE WRN BEE A ICVORP OH) Ue 89-3 93-3 97-8 99-0 
DOS aes Cee 69-3 69-3 ‘eh ea) PRRs etapa ke yt ah 88-8 89-8 95-8 94-4 
ct Nee ae aes Bae 83-5 80-5 SOC avy cones amen 96-8 95-5 97-9 95-6 
AOSD Seay BAR 89-2 84-4 94-1 88-0 95-6 95-4 97-9 96-2 
DOB U Len 97-9 102-2 93-7 96-9 98-7 98-1 98-3 98-1 
LOS Tree eee ks 117-4 128-9 106-0 119-7 108-4 105-3 102-9 101: 
MOOR kets oe 102-9 100-9 104-8 105-0 101-2 101-7 101-9 102-2 
BAe d wie kal 92-6 83:7 101:5 91-8 95-7 99-3 99-5 101-5 
UTE WE ASS eae ae 96-1 85-4 106-7 96-8 101-8 106-8 108-5 105-6 
CEL Po Ru 106-6 88-9 124-4 110-2 107-8 116-1 114-1 111-7 
1 Ye URNA Be 127-1 109-7 144-6 Te loost 119-2 131-6 119-0 117-0 
LOS Ma see 145-4 129-0 161-8 157-8 122-4 143-4 121-7 118-4 
OMe cute att Wil 155°3 144-5 166-1 172-4 126-0 148-0 122-8 118-9 
PPE ee athe etal 165-3 160-4 170-2 184-2 125-9 152-1 123-2 119-5 
PEG ae 177-0 172-9 181-2 200-8 128-0 157-0 127-1 123-6 
TOOT tony ese yuk 189-7 179-1 200-2 212-6 139-5 170-4 138-3 135°5 
POE a ia tu ale 229-6 195-6 263-7 252-6 173-1 196-9 162-8 155-0 
1948 
Li ea nega eae 228-4 205-8 251-2 Ve WET A) Dep neg Coe Pearman ss ee (A 8 yb « 153-3 
A a RSE I 239-1 213°3 265-1 DOL AO iiss sels kc paladin Caicos ere ene 154-3 
5 (NG USER ODS A 240-0 209-9 270-3 DOV Wh isines oc A Sah HAs sate ee 156-9 
PE Sie Src 238-2 190-7 285-8 264-2 176-7 203-7 169-5 157-5 
ena ete vont, 236-2 184-6 287-9 QOL A Narahices use be ae Cs caine AER ce 158-9 
Me nek cicsy 232-7 184-4 | 280-9 CISL doe acl Che beck cee Cees 159-6 
IOV fue that 232-4 186-2 278-6 OL ey Me hkie eRe esos RAS Lie rane 159-6 
OS ae et 233-6 186:7 280-4 BOOT OM hes «dal te Uxeea stent eee oe 158-9 
1949 
SAD veep yelens 232-2 187-7 276-7 257-5 180-3 198-3 171-8 159-6 
NGG cone Oe 3 45 226-2 186-1 266-3 ASR 01 | a arabes eared pn PEAT Bale wheels ge 159-5 
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(a) Revised July, 1948, by The Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

(b) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Prices and Price Indexes. (Mimeo). Ottawa, Monthly. 
Wholesale prices of products of Canadian farms. 

(c) Ibid (b). Wholesale prices of grains, hay, tobacco and potatoes. 

(d) Ibid (b). Wholesale prices of animals and animal products. 

(e) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Agricultural Divsion. Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural 
Products. (Mimeo). Ottawa. Monthly. 

(f) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Price Index Numbers of Commodities and Services Used 
by Farmers. (Mimeo). Ottawa, Jan., Apr., and Aug. Includes prices of commodities in 8 groups including farm imple- 
ments, building materials, gasoline, oil and grease, feed, fertilizer, binder twine, seed and hardware. 

(g) Ibid (f), Includes the 8 commodities indicated above plus tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates. 

(h) Price Index Numbers of Commodities and Services Used by Farmers. Includes food, clothing, fuel, household equipment, 
health, maintenance and miscellaneous. 

(i) Prices and Price Indexes. Includes food, rent, fuel and lighting, clothing, home furnishings and services, miscellaneous 
and retail prices of commodities. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The total acreage seeded to wheat in 
Canada for harvest is expected to be 
nearly 27 million acres, three million 
acres more than in 1948. The Agricultural 
Division of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics published, on May 12, acreage 
intentions for field crops in 1949. The 
Bureau report indicates that prairie farm- 
ers intend to increase summerfallow area 
by more than half a million acres. De- 
creases are anticipated for the other major 
grain crops. Land summerfallowed will 
likely cover about 20-6 million acres. Oats 
at 10:8 million acres are down four per 
cent from last year while barley at 6-0 
million has dropped seven per cent. Ex- 
tremely sharp declines will occur in seed- 
ings of rye and flaxseed, the extent of the 
change from last year in these two crops 
being 43 per cent and 75 per cent respec- 
tively. The acreage to be seeded to pota- 
toes this year is five per cent below the 
1948 level. In evaluating this informa- 
tion, the Bureau qualification must be 
considered. These intended acreage esti- 
mates are merely indicative of farmers’ 
plans at the end of April, and acreages 
_ actually seeded may, therefore, vary con- 
siderably from the intentions figures, de- 
pending upon conditions affecting seeding 
subsequent to April 30. 

For all Canada, the intended acreages 
for 1949 as reported at April 30, are as 
follows, with the 1948 acreages within 
brackets: Spring wheat 26,254,200 (23,- 
247,400); oats 10,772,600 (11,200,500); bar- 
ley 6,016,000 (6,495,300); spring rye 322,- 
200 (497,200); flaxseed 484,300 (1,934,500); 
potatoes. 481,600 (508,200); summerfallow 
20,566,000 (19,991,000). 


Crop Outlook.—In general, according 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
telepraphic crop reports, the spring season 
with few exceptions was considerably ad- 
vanced throughout Canada in comparison 
with a year ago. , 

The growing season in the Maritime 
Provinces was three weeks in advance 
of last year. With few exceptions clovers 
and grasses have wintered well and are 
now making luxuriant growth. Fruit trees 
have wintered well and the blossom pros- 
pect is good. Some sprays have already 
been applied. Potato plantings are well 
under way and truck crop planting is 
advancing. 

Except in northern areas, seeding 
started around the first of May in most 
sections of Quebec. Cool, wet weather 
which has prevailed over most of Quebec 
since the middle of May has slowed field 
operations and retarded growth. Meadows 


and pastures came through the winter in 
generally excellent condition. Indications 
are that fairly substantial acreages will 
be seeded to coarse grains. In the south- 
ern sections fruit trees are in full bloom. 

Early season indications pointed to 
promising crop prospects in Ontario in 
1949. Fall wheat and fall rye wintered 
well and only moderate damage to hay 
and clover meadows has been reported. 
Cool, dry weather during May had a 
retarding influence on growth of spring 
crops, meadows and pastures. About 75 
per cent of the intended acreage of spring 
crops had been seeded by May 7. In- 
creased acreages were indicated for spring © 
grains, sugar beets, corn for husking and 
flue-cured tobacco while decreases are 
expected in potatoes and flaxseed. How- 
ever, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics on June 14, prolonged 
drought, accompanied by unseasonable 
extremes in temperature, has seriously 
reduced crop prospects in Ontario. To- 
bacco, soybeans, corn and tomatoes have 
been particularly hard hit by late frosts, 
necessitating considerable replanting of 
these crops. The dry, cool weather and 
frosty nights have retarded growth of 
practically all field crops. All tree fruits 
have a heavy bloom and are blossoming 
earlier than usual. 


Seeding on the Prairies was practically 
completed by June 8. Widespread rains 
have considerably improved crop condi- 
tions in the West, but rain is still urgently 
needed in fairly large areas of central 
Alberta and south-central and south-west- 
ern Saskatchewan. Recovery from frost 
damage has been good but some reseeding 
of coarse grains was necessary in a few 
districts. In many sections, particularly 
western, south-western and south-central 
Saskatchewan and in central and north- 
central Alberta rain is urgently needed 
to halt deterioration. Grasshoppers are 
hatching in many areas but widespread 
poison spray campaigns are evidently 
proving quite effective. Despite this, 
there is still potential danger of serious 
grasshopper damage, particularly in some 
parts of central Saskatchewan where 
heavy losses have already been reported 
from some localities. 

The growing season got away to a 
slow start in British Columbia this year, 
but has advanced to the point where 
it is considered to be about average. 
Present prospects for hay, grain and 
forage crops, as well as fruit crops, are 
excellent. 
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The index of industrial production reached 184:1 in September, 1948, and 
held for the next three months between this figure and 185-8 in December. 
In January, 1949, it dropped to 178-6, by February showed a slight recovery, 
and by March reached 184-3. This figure is slightly above the 1948 monthly 
average of 181-5 and considerably higher than the 1947 average of 175-5. The 
sub-index on the production of motor vehicles, which in January fell to 108-5 
from 201-0 in December, recovered to 189°3 in March following brief shut- 
downs for retooling purposes. 

Freight car loadings for the week ending May 21, 1949, totalled 73,500 
compared with 74,100 for the previous week and 76,700 in the corresponding . 
week last year. 

There was a substantial contraction in employment in the major industrial 
groups from January to April 1 with the index number standing at 187-6 on 
April 1, compared with 196-0 on January 1, 1949 and 186-6 at April 1, 1948. 
This downward movement is in accord with the seasonal trend observed during 
eight of the last 11 years. The index of employment in manufacturing stood on 
April 1 at 203-1, almost the same as the March figure and slightly above the 
April 1, 1948 index of 202-0. Expenditures on weekly salaries and wages in the 
larger manufacturing establishments rose 0-2 per cent in March and 13 per cent 
as compared with a year ago when the earnings had been affected by Easter 
holidays. 


The Federal Budget.—The Minister of Finance, in his annual Budget 
speech on March 22, 1949, announced taxation cuts which included not only 
curtailment of income taxation but reductions on a large variety of consumer 
goods and services. The basic income exemptions of $750 for single persons 
and $1,500 for married persons were increased to $1,000 and $2,000 respectively. 
The exemption in respect of children eligible for family allowance was raised 
from $100 to $150, and for other dependents from $300 to $400. 


Cost-of-Living.—Since September 1, 1948, the cost-of-living index has 
remained relatively steady, ranging between 158:9 and 159-6. During the 
first quarter of 1949 the index number declined slightly. However, by April 1, 
1949, there was a slight reversal in the trend. The cost-of-living index moved 
up one-tenth of a point between March 1 and April 1, from 159-2 to 159-3. 
At this figure, it was 7-7 points above April 1, 1948, and three-tenths of a 
point below the peak level of 159-6 which has been reached three times—at 
the first of October and November, 1948, and January, 1949. 

The increase during the month was due to small advances in clothing, 
home-furnishings and services, rents and the miscellaneous group, which offset 
a further drop in foods. 

The food index declined in the period from 199-1 to 198-5, a substantial 
drop in the price of butter and small decreases in lard and shortening over- 
balancing price increases of beef, pork, milk, bread and flour. At the April 1 
level the food index was 11:7 points higher than a year ago, but 6-9 points 
below the peak of 205-4 reached on October 1, 1948. 

The clothing index registered a further slight increase, from 182-7 to 
183-2, which compares with 172-9 on April 1, 1948, and the home furnishings 
and services index moved up from 167-9 to 168-0, the fuel and light index 
remained unchanged at 131-0, while the index of miscellaneous goods and 
services advanced from 128-1 to 128-4, reflecting am increase in the automobile 
transportation series. 
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Prices.—Continuing the downtrend recorded in January and February, a 
further slight decline was shown in wholesale prices in Canada during March, 
according to the general wholesale index released by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. The index was down 0-6 points from February and 2-1 points 
from the high reached in December, but 8-6 points above the April, 1948, 
index. 

The index for April, 1949, on the base 1926— 100, stood at 157-5 as compared 
with 157-6 in March, 158-1 in February, 159-6 in December and 148-9 in April, 
1948. As compared ‘with the preceding month, decreases were recorded for all 
indexes with the exception of wood and iron products. Textile products remained 
unchanged. 

Prices received by farmers for their agricultural products continued to 
decline. The index number of farm prices of agricultural products (1935-39—100) 
for March, 1949, is 251-2 as compared with 257-3 for January. This decline 
for the month of March is a continuation of a general downward trend in 
the index which began in September, 1948, except for the month of December. 
The drop in the March index is due to lower prices for dairy products and 
poultry and eggs. 

Prices paid by farmers as recorded in January, 1949, showed a slight 
decline. This was due to the seasonal drop in wage rates. Thus, the Dominion 
composite price index of commodities used by farmers, inclusive of living 
costs, declined 2-4 points between August, 1948 and January, 1949. The 
index (1935-39100) for January, 1949, however, was well above the level 
of January, 1948—being 12:0 points higher (187: 7 and 175:7). The decline 
was more marked in Western Canada than in Eastern Canada. | 

For all of Canada the index of farm wage rates fell from 398-4 for August, 
1948 to 352-2 at January, 1949, but was still considerably above the level of 
337-8 for January, 1948. On the other hand, farm operating equipment and 
materials rose to 180-°3 compared with 176-7 and 169-8, respectively, for August 
and January, 1948. Farm family living costs advanced slightly from 169-5 
for August to 171-8 for January: 1949. 

In comparing the farm prices received to farm prices paid ratios between 
August, 1948 and January, 1949, the farm prices received showed a greater 
decline. 


Decontrol.—The Dominion Government at the end of March, 1949, 
authorized the Wartime Prices and Trade Board to withdraw price ceiling 
orders on flour, bread, butter, sugar and molasses, and on those fruits and 
vegetables which are not Kinited @ in supply by the operation of the present import 
restrictions. Concurrently, the subsidy of 46-5 cents a bushel which was paid 
since August 1, 1948 on wheat penta into domestic consumption in Canada was 
withdrawn. 


Farm Income.—Net income of Canadian farmers from farming operations 
in 1948 reached a total of $1,693,315,000, the highest figure recorded since the 
publication of comparable statistics back to 1938, and well above the net income 
of $1,234,909,000 for 1947, and of $1,161,395,000 for 1946. 

Farm cash income from the sale of farm products also established an all- 
time high record of $2,449,865,000 last year as against $1,962,276,000 in the 
preceding year, and there were further increases in the value of home-consumed 
farm produce. The decrease in the value of the year-end change of farm- 
held live stock inventories more than offset some increase in the value of year- 
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end changes of farm-held grain inventories, but it was insufficient to offset the 
gains in cash income and income of kind, the result being that gross income for 
1948 also set a record. 

Farm operating expenses during 1948 continued their upward climb. pei 
$968,372,000 in 1947, they increased to $1,083,556,000 last year, a gain of 
nearly 12 per cent. While gains were registered for nearly all of the expense 
items, the most significant increase occurred in livestock feeds, which rose by 
approximately $45,000,000 or about 19 per cent. 3 

With the exception of British Columbia, all of the 1948 provincial net — 
incomes were larger than in 1947, while compared with 1946, net incomes were 
lower in Nova Scotia and British Columbia. Greatest absolute gain in net 
income in 1948 as compared with 1947 occurred in Saskatchewan. 


Exports.—The Minister of Trade and Commerce, on May 9, announced the 
new additional purchases planned by the United Kingdom. These include 
canned salmon and timber, as well as flour, apples and fruit pulp. 

A quantity of 400 thousand tons of flour is to be shipped during the crop 
year 1949-50. This amount, which is somewhat less than that supplied by 
Canadian millers last year, is 100 thousand tons above the minimum amount 
provided for in the Canada-United Kingdom Wheat Agreement. It is about 
double the pre-war level of Canadian flour shipments to the United Kingdom. 

The United Kingdom have agreed to make a token purchase of Canadian 
apples, the details of which are still to be worked out. They have also offered 
to buy a small quantity of fruit pulp now held by the Canadian Government. 

(Canada’s total domestic exports rose in value in April to $237,800,000 from 
$212,300,000 in April last year and from $216,800,000 in March, 1949. The 
cumulative value for the first four months of the year was $896,600,000 compared 
with $884,400,000 in 1948. 

Further gains in the value of shipments to the United States over last year 
were recorded during March and April, according to returns released by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and sharp increases in exports to the United 
Kingdom, India and Pakistan. There were moderate gains in shipments to 
European and Latin American countries. 

Exports to the United States for the first four months of 1949 were 
$455,804,000 as against $421,553,000 a year earlier. Total exports to the United 
Kingdom for this period were $202,484,000 as compared with $220,143,000 a 
year ago. There was a general decrease in the value of exports to Kuropean 
countries in the first four months from $90,238,000 to $62,051,000. 

Among the individual commodities there were gains in wheat, other grains, 
rubber, seeds, cattle, newsprint, farm implements, copper, lead, nickel, zinc 
and fertilizers. Asbestos exports were down sharply, as well as coal, bacon and 
hams, planks and boards, and wood pulp. 
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A STUDY OF THE FARM BUSINESS IN SOUTHEAST SASKATCHEWAN, 1948 


GorDON HaasE 


The present study extends the investigation of the farm business in Saskat- 
ehewan into a well stabilized section of the Black Soil or Park zone of the 
province. The area studied comprises a block of ten rural municipalities in 
the southeast part of the province, adjacent to the Manitoba boundary on the 
east and the Qu’Appelle river on the north. This particular area was chosen 
because, first, it is considered to be similar in soil, climate and general type of 
farming adapted to a large area in the Black Soil zone, and at the same time 
experienced typical crop yields for the survey year. Second, the area coincides 
with Saskatchewan Agricultural Representative District No. 5. It is hoped 
that some of the information obtained may be useful in the expanding land-use 
and other programs that are developing on the basis of these districts. 

_ The black soils of the area vary in texture from light loams to relatively 
heavy silt loams and silty clay loams. The topography is fairly level to 
undulating, with a tendency towards sloughs and poor drainage in many places. 
Only small parts of the area, mostly associated with the Qu’Appelle river and 
Pipestone creek, are too hilly for cultivation. The long-time average rainfall 
for the area is between 12 and 13 inches, and the wheat yields in the area for 
the 30-year period prior to 1947 averaged 15-6 bushels per acre. 

The purpose of the study was to gather information relative to land utiliza- 
tion and other aspects of farm organization and operation as these have developed 
in the area. Within the overall scope of the study, the specific purposes of the 
article are: i 
To indicate the patterns of land use, tenure and farm size for the area; 

To inventory the land, labour and capital resources of the area and indicate 
the levels of income and family living that are being provided; 

To examine the relative efficiencies of the different sizes and types of farm 
units; 

To indicate the financial progress of the farm operators. 


> WO Ne 


Data for the study were obtained from two main sources. Conditions of 
ownership and occupancy for each parcel in the area were obtained from muni- 
cipal officials. This information showed the situation with regard to size and 
tenure for each farm unit. Data relating to the farm business were obtained 
directly from farm operators by personal interview. Farms visited were chosen 
at random from well-defined size and tenure groups and the resulting stratified 
sample comprises about one-eighth of the total farms in the survey area. 


Table 1.—Land Utilization on a Sample of 328 Farms Carlyle-Moosomin, Saskatchewan, 


1947-48 
Average Per cent Per cent 
Use per of of — 
Farm Cultivated Total 
acres per cent per cent 
LOTS ER Ta ie en RRO ROReEene PeAUB TTS OPER | UA) Ry OE Pe) een Me PL ARR | ee 66 24-2 
sey RS an RE PG sy ET NPE ne ee PO a Eo 1 0-5 
eh es ee satiated: 5 ih 15: alifiehas livers REM teL OBE y's 38 14-0 
Lys ald cfoy esas ES Reva Wye Ry eR gt CA, IRR CEN Re Ae 10 3:6 
INES eet 8 IR GOS OT ee CMe COLNE DPE PR 52 19-2 
PE MMODOTSLY WANG: ton... os 5 6 8s da bebe es bos be TSE NGS OU ak 2 0-8 
SMU es ce MER PY ice Dis Bec so thea tthe bas at ge « 7 2-6 Ay 
ER OES SALT? Dele TARY “hg SERRE GREAT GC ee nee 93 34-0 wor, 
PUM PORE eras goo le oc ee hes BRin dss ee ucrned shy 5 Bek Sas tuk eg 1-1 tyget 
Total cultivated................. BG PN GO en ee ei aS 272 100-0 §3°8: .. 
eee Sat CME a Na ioe, cia sus bahia ie ng eisieinaed <i as PE I ha Sica Ae . 14 
CL MGME TREE CES a a ks Sas heck kek elk ece Gece cis tb ounce Beer BL ele tie Gey 45-3 
Dok el Ga CTU ls yr te eh Peon wees rE Ge, Pome eee ese 100-6 
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Land Utilization.—Slightly more than half the total area of the farms in 
the sample was under cultivation in 1947. The proportion of cultivated land, 
as well as its distribution among the various crops, is shown in Table 1. 


Tenure and Farm Size:—About 66 per cent of the farm units in the area 
were fully owned by their operators. Only about 10 per cent of the units were 
fully rented and the remaining farms included some rented land. Distribution 
of farms according to size is shown in Table 2. 

Table 2.—Size of Farms in Ten Rural irs Pg Carlyle-Moosomin, Saskatchewan, 


Number Per cent 
Number of Quarters of oO 

Farms Total 
(IA a has GAT ete 2 SO RE ae ap RR EL AN ppt Lhe Qh Wd ah a 99 1,074 38-82 
ea PN Rae LR Br OM SUR eGR a OSI es ane EY SIM 4 OS 80M Ae Ane Ge A TA 1,071 38°69 
ee IM ULM Speck Ae Ae netre  UNp AL UH IC Dae A SU AOI COMO SU TeMMM a RNA Ta Fede MEAT) FSA Un 378 13-66 
pn a PE AIS AR Ye IN ek UNL si I Dhl PEI Ung Al A ge 158 5-71 
SB eo bu, crete G eo Ruin eo Chel Ric Ae NMS tae ee Me te ie ag ae 67 2-40 
Nom fa rr TGe see rial STU SRN ay gulp aL BU cee Ro LR 20 0-72 
cg) ERY RM MRONy NER Oe BRM C MLRVORICD Malin PUP RTI M. OCELWR SUEY aa 2,768 100-0 


Farm Capital, Labour and Income.—lIn 1947, the average size of the 
farms included in the sample was 512 acres. This average size represented a . 
total investment in land, supplies, livestock and machinery of $16,714. Of this 
total, land accounted for 58-1 per cent; feed, seed and other supplies, 4-5 per 
cent; livestock, 15:2 per cent and machinery, 22:2 per cent. The labour used 
amounted to 1:56 man-equivalents,! giving a capital-labour ratio of $10,670 per 
man-equivalent. 

In terms of income provided during the same period, an average of $1,420 
per farm was paid out for cash family living expenses in 1947. After this 
allowance, the returns to capital and family labour provided an average net 
income of $176. In addition to these amounts, the average farm provided per- 
quisites to the value of $811 in the survey year. 


Analysis of Size of Farm.—lIn a normal year, the financial returns from 
farming are closely related to the size of the farm unit. Despite generally typical 
yields in 1947, however, the small farms in this study were in a relatively 
unfavourable position in regard to income. In that year, farms having less than 
200 acres under cultivation had on the average a negative net income, indicating 
that a portion of family cash living expenses was not met out of current income. 
The relationship of farm size to living expenses, net income and value of farm 
perquisites is shown in Table 3. 


Table 3.—Relation of Farm Size and Income on 328 Farms, Carlyle-Moosomin, 
Saskatchewan, 1947-48 


Family Net Value 
Cropland Cash Living |} Income for of Farm . 
Expenses Farm Perquisites 

—dollars— 

aS AI S22 1/0 I Saag Ne ae at MN 2, OU eB 694 —147 576 
100-199........ RT ele ea Mie Masten Re CA Lae Res Len Le 1,101 —311 727 
Del! By Berets ie de (AG Gene, Rie Sm AME SPIRE es CRE GAA 1,345 12 805 
Tw Ee AB RGR NERD? RCE. CS teen Ope Ake 1,623 422 863 
ERE OER Rig t RAPA ANS 04 Eee gts | ICS ad Rl Ee ie RRA ad 1,814 97 936 
oR) CBA Veni Bud My araemnetes VRE OM NOS aah Gl etl Dee 2,469 1; 201 1,035 


1 One man-equivalent represents the work of one man en the farm for 12 months. 
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Certain ‘aspects of farm organization change as size of farm increases and 
result in an increased efficiency that contributes to the larger financial returns 
obtained on these farms. The ratio of capital to labour and, particularly the 
ratio of farm machinery to labour, is significant in this regard, reflecting an 
uneconomie substitution of labour for capital on the smaller units. The ratio of 
machinery investment per man-equivalent, for example, ranges from $1,460 on 
farms with less than 100 cultivated acres, to $3,710 for farms having 500-599 
cultivated acres. 

Closely allied to capital use in determining farm efficiency is the factor’ ‘of 
labour efficiency. The productivity of labour is ordinarily directly proportional 
to the amount of capital (including land) with which it is combined. Thus 
while labour inputs increase with size of farm, inputs of capital have increased 
at a more rapid rate, and labour efficiency, measured, say, in acres of cropland 
per man-equivalent, has increased accordingly on farms in this area. The 
relationships between size of farm, labour efficiency and level of capital use are 
shown in Table 4. 


Table 4.—Measures of Efficiency in Their Relation to Farm Size, Carlyle-Moosomin, 


Saskatchewan, 1947-48 
Acres of Total Farm. 
Man- Cropland per| Machinery | Capital per 
Size of Farm, Acres Cultivated Equivalents Man- per Man- — Man- 
Equivalent Banicsient Equivalent 
acres —dollars— 

CR CR SUE ae BOL SRE la Mi a RRMA SP 1-2 59 1,460 5,390 
RR as ee a nk od al, 1-3 127 1,600 7,820 
CN ee es re ftas aio gue chan ohigg 1-4 188 2,340 10, 250 
eT ee oh oe lec oieleuteceores 1-7 232 2,610 12,020 
eae ee ede tee Raa wd clea lk. 1-9 254 2,900 13,850 
er iat en aie atari evict Beta ule 6 alens divs. eR wie 2-0 322 3,710 13,730 
COIS at de ore NAN ede Rie Be Wig Miata fAe so’ 2-7 263 2,830 12,610 
OES i ee AU A Mist taialeibaues lak meeevers 3-1 272 ..3,120 13, 140 


Analysis of Type of Farm.—For the sample of farms as a whole, the 
average farm had 20 animal units, and receipts from livestock sales accounted 
for 24-8 per cent of cash receipts. The relative importance of the main sources 
of cash receipts in the survey year is shown in Table 5. 


Table 5.—Cash Farm Receipts, Carlyle-Moosomin, Saskatchewan, 1947-48 


Item Receipts Per cent 

: of Total . 

dollars per cent | 
WOCRb.. ows re (enh ae Sta og NE MON ea SN a GR a UN Sl CURIA SN RR 1,044 26°3 
EDL DEON eee ed ORR ee, Te UR ee Te Pe eb ahh 1,116 28-1 
ee el id ele U9 Vc mp nin = high ONG ete Bee cnrala Sen Moyen cn ie Ang > uw 2 691 | 17-4 
eR ee OTC Re pe rete, Le Cia DLN a ode snigiace aaa tik 294 7-4 
Or ree ane ee i0 W) p Re Lak eo ee a ea 265 6-7 
OR Sy PITT Es Sa RC Seas ole nL, RE SPE Pee RQ NG EY RCO eh ren: Coe 561 14-1 
TP Gtalsbarny Haceints 900k. ish. A Souk os GO Lae. a al 3,971 100-0 


On the farms included in this survey, there is a unique relationship between 
farm size and type of farm. Where commercial farm type may be defined in 
terms of the relative importance of the livestock enterprise, it may be shown 
that the relative importance of livestock decreases as farm size: increases. 


% 
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Table 6.— Relation of Farm Size to nxn) hie waa Carlyle-Moosomin, Saskatchewan, 


Animal Units 
Size of Farm, Acres of Cropland Less Horses 
per 100 Acres 
Cropland 

2 BED HUA URE AUD OA A MECCA RDI OUR Sted UMS EEUEG WMS URRe abd (ECE WNL Rec PLIST PES RAIN. | & 26 
URLS RE RCE OMOEA SSN OAD RMP URCOLE DAR) A ERT RTI ge UAGN EC NANO PN Lat ENR at LN OPN MG NTA OUR RY ey DPR ES j1 
ED. pilsalaiigli aes UD Ra i Aad ob aly Se AD NAN i tA MFR!) A AMAR NRE NOP a DD TERRE Ae Bip kode te 8 
Kae RA AE Famer URC SRS RR DUUUM Rg LE Pe Toa One SUAS HL, AWOL e gm nH em CET VSPA OL AR) LOR Ciara CR AIR > 6 
SEE URRNE UBER > BRUISES: BUS BL SSPE) WURIGR. ASHGRLY RV rae ANY R ON AIO) bes Grae Gr ESN. CAROLS NES Ey UPAR MINE EN ot 7 
aac HME SOR Sh AR AN DAL ag LD oP A ey Meth SD lak taal Vault PPM aap Ly Skea Gp bus i! be 5 
ee ae UE RO ERDAS ROA ce aN SOO et BNW ae a TOL. 1.0 ny ds eh BEAD. Alege eee 9 
UR PPE SIARRBIEIN PSB GG SRG NER TREAT AC AIO IN ee ERD ANRC RUA A) RACE RINE Le EY IRC Se eh 2 


‘This relationship between farm size and farm type tends to obscure any 
relationship between type and income. The effect of type of farm must then 
be sought within the respective size groups. For the sample of farms in this area, 
however, the relative importance of the livestock enterprise shows no consistent 
relation to farm income within specific size groups. This merely suggests that 
within a given size range the livestock adaptation does not show a consistent 
advantage over those farms relying mainly on grain sales for cash income. It is 
cuite possible however, that-each type is properly adapted with respect to other. 
determinants of type. The relationship between farm size, farm type and farm 
income are shown in Table 7. 


Table 7.—Relations of Farm Size, Type and Net Income, Carlyle-Moosomin, 
Saskatchewan, 1947-48 


Animal Units/100 Acres Cropland 


Acres Cropland BEA BGA ieee A ADAIR APRS RATES RRA TU RENTS DC REET 
0-9 | 10-19 | 20-29 | 30plus 
—income in dollars— 
TI RN REE aS DR Dh — 303 —319 —77 —165 
OLE CURRED, AR ARU NATURES RUMI NOT mR ORIAIV AE Ke ARE Mee Be Sete yt — 231 449 O20. is Bea 
ME ee tatty late ee Ria e eRe Celle Line fli ic) Wu yaa 63 1,562 JO ase eee 


Financial Progress.—The average gain per year in net worth has often 
been taken as a measure of the financial progress of the farm operator. In this 
study, the financial progress of the operator has been related to the period of his 
operation of the farm. It will be noted that the group who have begun operating 
their farms within the last five years have made conspicuously faster gains 
than all other groups, and that in general the longer the period of operation the 
smaller has been the annual] gain. In the past few years, a considerable number 
of ‘farms in the area have been passed from father to son, often on very favourable 
terms. Three or four years of good yields and prices have combined to enable 
this group to show very favourable progress. Longer periods of operation reflect 
the depressed conditions of the 1930’s. At the same time, it is not possible to 
keep the time factor out of the respective valuations that are involved in com- 
parisons of net worth between time periods. In this respect, operators who began 
farming five to ten years ago have experienced a considerable increase in net 
-worth merely from. the increase in the price level during that time. On the other 
hand, those. operators who began farming in the World War I period present a 
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Table 8.— Average Annual Changes in MG ag Carlyle-Moosomin, Saskatchewan, 
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comparison between two periods of relatively high prices, and the gain in the 
physical assets of the farm is not obscured so by changes in the value of money. 
These considerations are reflected in the changes in net worth shown in Table &. 


FAMILY LIVING IN 75 FARM HOMES IN SOUTHEASTERN SASKATCHEWAN 
Marcaret A. MacNauGHTon 


What kind of living does the farm business provide for the family it supports 
in the Carlyle-Moosomin area of southeastern Saskatchewan? How do such 
families spend their income? Are they as well off as other farm families in the 
province? How do their facilities compare with those of their urban neighbours? 
What do they do in their leisure time? Do they like living on a farm? 

In order to give some indication of the direction of replies to these questions, 
supplementary level of living information was obtained for 75 of the families 
interviewed in a farm business study1 of 10 rural municipalities in southeastern 
Saskatchewan for the year June 1, 1947 to May 31, 1948. The level of living 
sample was selected in conformity with the farm management sample and with 
the population in each of the sample strata. 


The Typical Gperator.—The typical operator, on the farms selected, was 
about 45 years of age, of British origin and had a grade eight education. His: 
wife was of British origin also and there were 4-0 persons in his family. He 
owned and farmed from three-quarters to one section of land. 


_ Where Does the Money Go?—His family living expenditure was valued! 
at $2,277, one third of which was provided from the farm. This outlay was 
larger than that in either west, central or northern Saskatchewan the previous 
year which was $1,887 and $1,596 respectively.2. Food was the largest expendi- 
ture item—sixty per cent of it was grown or produced on the farm. 

In 1948 the outlay for food and clothing of the 75 families studied took 
forty-one per cent of the total cash living expenses. When values of farm 
furnished goods were included, it was found that food and clothing made up 
one-half of the total value of living. 

About forty per cent of the total value of family living was allocated to food, 
twenty-two per cent to operational expenses, twelve per cent for clothing, eleven 
per cent for education and recreation, only four per cent on health, and the 
remainder, little more than ten per cent, was spent for furnishings, personal and 
miscellaneous expenses. 


1 A Study of the Farm Business in Southeast Saskatchewan, 1948, by Gordon Haase. 

2 MacNaughton, M.A. and Andal, M.E., Changes in Farm Family Living in Three Areas of the Prairie 
‘Provinces from 1942-48 to 1947. "Publication 815, Technical Bulletin 69, Economics Division, Dept. of 
Agriculture, (February 1949). 
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Out of every dollar of cash living expenses, 24 cents were. spent on food, 
17 cents on clothing, the same on education and recreation, 15 cents on operation, 
10 cents on furnishings, 6 cents on personal, the same on health and the remaining 
5 cents on miscellaneous items. 


Level of Living.—The average level of Hate. Lape was 17-8 out of a pos- 
sible 27. This was about the same as in the west central Saskatchewan the 
previous year but higher than the score of 11-2 in the North. However, there 
were only three-quarters as many families with scores of 20 or more in south- 
eastern Saskatchewan in 1948 as there were in west central Saskatchewan in 1947. 


Well Built Houses Lack Conveniences.—The majority of farm homes 
studied were of frame construction, forty per cent of which were unpainted. They 
averaged 5-1 rooms each, thus allowing for one or more rooms per person for 
sixty-eight per cent of the families. In an area which has severe winters, heating 
and insulating are a major-consideration. Most of the homes had some storm 
windows and the majority had heaters in addition to the cook stove; only 
one-quarter of the homes had central heating. Every home had a basement, 
sixty per cent of the basements extended under ae whole area of the house and 
most of them were “improved”’. 

The interiors of the homes were, on he whole, well finished, with woodwork 
all painted or varnished, softwood floors, the main rooms being covered with 
linoleum, the living room walls finished with painted or papered plaster or 
plasterboard. | 

Running water and bathtubs are ‘still dreams in most of these prairie farm 
homes. Most of the water for the house is still pumped from the well by hand 
and carried to the house. Only one family had running water—five were still 
using ropes and pulleys. Septic tanks and flush toilets were non-existent, 
although fifteen per cent of the families had bathrooms. 

, Although wick lamps are the only source of light in just two homes, the 
‘majority use mantle lamps; only one family in eight has electricity. Almost 
fifty per cent of the families have power washers, but fourteen per cent of the 
housewives still do the family wash by hand. Only six per cent of the houses 
have mechanical refrigeration, eighty per cent haven’t any at all. Some items 


‘Table 1.—Comparison of Percentage Possessing Household Conveniences in — 
the Study Group and the City of Regina 
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1A level of living scale for rural Western Canada was developed by Miss F. M. Edwards, A Scale for 
Rating Socio-Economic Levels in Western Canada. It provides a measure which reflects the long-term 
accumulation of material and cultural possessions and participation of family members in group activities 
and relates them to the “prevailing average’ standards.of those of the entire population in the. district in 
which interviews were made. This measure of level of living includes the use of goods purchased in past 
years ag well as the use of newly purchased goods and services. Miss Edward’s scale included 27 items. The 
‘Nevels shown by scores on these items are relative; the highest possible score is 27.. 
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common to the majority of homes are: radio—99 per cent; sewing machine—91 
per cent; dining room table—95 per cent; dining room buffet or china cabinet— 
89, per cent; chesterfield—64 per, cent; easy chair—72 per cent. 


Farms Have More Cars, Radios and Telephones than Urban Neighbors. 
—Although these families in southeastern Saskatchewan were lacking many 
facilities for their homes that.are common in urban centres, they had more 
radios, cars, and telephones, on the average, than families in the city of Regina. 
Table 1 compares facilities in this rural area with the latest census figures 
for the city of Regina. 


How Far To Schools, Doctors and Churches? —Although most community 
facilities were beyond easy walking distance, almost ninety per cent of the farm 
families had a car or truck and fifty-five per cent of the farms were on a gravel 
road. Fifteen per cent of the farms were, however, more than 3 miles from a 
gravel road. 

Only seventeen per cent of the farm houses were less than a mile from a grade 
Hea but the majority were under three miles. Farm homes were, on the 
average, around five miles from a shipping point, church or community hall. 
Medical facilities were farther away. Only twenty-seven per cent of the farm 
families had a doctor within five miles. Doctors were, on the average, about 
nine miles away, hospitals averaged fourteen miles. 


How Is Leisure Time Spent?—When not at work, farm families listen 
to. the radio, read, work at their hobbies, take part in community organizations, 
attend movies and social gatherings, or just visit in neighbouring homes much as 
their urban friends and neighbours do. However, their preferences and interests 
may have a different emphasis. 


- Radio Listening.—The most popular types of radio programs, in the 15 
fiaintiien interviewed, are: first—news and weather reports; second—music (old 
‘time first, then rodent, then classical) ; third—drama; fourth—farm information; 
fifth—comedy and variety; sixth—serials. : 


Reading.—Most of the farm family reading is confined to farm and local 
papers and magazines. Only two families were without a farm paper and sixty 
per cent were getting three or more. Judging from the number of subscriptions 
received the following were the most popular farm papers: Free Press Weekly 
Prairie Farmer, Country Guide, Western Producer, Saskatchewan Farmer and 
the Family Herald and Weekly Star. About one-half of the families subscribe 
to a weekly newspaper, usually a local one. Sixty per cent of the group sub- 
scribed to at least one magazine and half of these received two or more. Only 
seven families received a daily newspaper and only one-half of the group had 
more than 25 ‘books in their homes including children’s. books. Seventy-one per 
cent.of the group reported that there were no library facilities available to them 
in their community and only twenty-one per cent of the whole group were making 
use of what facilities there were. Altogether, the 75 families studied made an 
average outlay of $14 for books, magazines and newspapers during the survey 
year. Payments made in earlier years for current subscriptions were not included. 


Hobbies.—Only one-quarter of the operators and one-half of the women 
stated that they had hobbies. Almost every operator had a different one, but 
most of them hinge on some special phase of farming. Most of the women did 
-handwork of some kind, knitting, crocheting, tatting or embroidery. A musical 
instrument was played by some member of the family in forty-five per cent of 
the homes. 
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Clubwork.—Twenty per cent of the 75 families studied in southeastern 
Saskatchewan did not participate at all in clubs or organizations in the com- 
munity. The majority of families did, however, have at least one member 
participating. More housewives than operators were active in clubwork as sixty 
per cent of the former and less than one-half of the latter belonged to an organ- 
jzation. More men were acting on school boards or taking part in co-operatives 
than anything else. Church organizations and homemakers’ clubs attracted the. 
most women. , 


Social Participation.—Almost ninety per cent of the families visited in 
this region of southeastern Saskatchewan attended church or Sunday school but 
Jess than half of the group attended more than 20 times a year. One-third of the 
families in the area did not attend dances and about one-half of those who did 
go went less than twelve times a year. Four-fifths of the families went to movies, 
about one-quarter of these going more than 20 times a year. About one-quarter 
of the 75 families studied attended at least one fair, and usually the whole 
family was included in the outing. Only three families attended any educational 
meetings such as farm radio forums or showings of audio-visual films. Less 
than a third of the families had members attending athletic events and most of 
those who did, were at less than 12 during the year. There was considerable 
informa] visiting done, eighty per cent of the families having visitors more than 
20 times a year. Although families were not able to visit away from home quite 
as much, almost two-thirds visited more than 20 times and very few were not 
able to get away at least 12 times. 


Farm Versus Town or City Living.—Thus having described the general 
pattern and level of family living in the 75 farm homes of southeastern Saskat- 
chewan, one might ask the question, do these families like living on a farm? 
What do they feel are their most urgent needs? Operators and young people were 
not consulted but when the housewives were asked to state specifically, what 
they needed most that they were now without—ninety per cent of them mentioned 
home improvements of some kind and thirty-five per cent mentioned home con- 
veniences. The most sought-after improvement was electricity, then running 
water and then a bathroom and fixtures. The convenience needed most was a 
washing machine. Housewives were also asked whether or not they liked living 
ona farm. Only four of them actually disliked farm life and would rather live 
in town. They were resigned to staying however as other members of the 
family were happy there. Although the remainder liked living on a farm about 
one-third had some reservations. Most of these dealt with the lack of con- 
veniences and facilities in the farm home. Aside from this and the hard work 
involved in life on a farm, the most common complaint in this area was about 
bad roads causing isolation, particularly in the winter. The items which counter- 
balance these drawbacks for those who liked living on a farm were, its independ- 
ence and freedom and the security and saving involved, particularly with a large 
family, in being able to produce so many of the necessities of living right on 
the farm. The women also felt that a farm was a much better place than a city 
to bring up children. They liked the quiet atmosphere and some enjoyed 
gardening and outside work. 

Altogether then, the 75 housewives interviewed, with the above-mentioned 
reservations about lack of conveniences, hard work and isolation in the winter, 
felt that they had most of the things they needed and preferred the pattern and 
level of farm living to that of a town or city. 
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THE DAIRY FARM BUSINESS IN EASTERN ONTARIO 
1947-1948 


- G. P. BoucHsr and D. J. PacKMAN 


Dairying is the basic enterprise on Eastern Ontario farms. On its sound 
organization and management depend the financial success of the farm business 
as a whole. | 

With a view to obtaining detailed information relating to the farm business 
in that district, the Economics Division of the Dominion Department of Agri- 
culture conducted a farm business survey during the summer of 1948. A sample 
of 187 farms was selected from 300 farms visited by the same Division in 1937 
and 1938. That type of sample selection should also help in making comparisons 
with regard to changes in organization and adjustments to economic changes. 
‘The main purpose of the present article is to present a picture of the variations 
in Management patterns among these three groups of farms in 1948. 

For analytical purposes, the farms have been divided into three groups 
according to their main marketing outlet for milk. Of the 187 farms studied, 83 
sold the larger part of their milk to cream and cheese factories, 41 to milk 
processing plants and 63 to whole milk distributors. The bulk of the whole milk 
‘farms was in Carleton County, in the general area of Smiths Falls and Perth and 
the northwestern part of Lanark County. 

The manufactured milk farms were scattered over the southern part of Leeds 
County, the general area of Smiths Falls, and the northwestern part of Dundas 
County around Chesterville. 

Most of the cream farms were interspersed with the whole milk farms of 
Lanark County and the cheese farms were concentrated in the northeastern part 
of Dundas County and the northwestern part of Russell County. 


Description of the Areas.—The nine easternmost counties of Ontario were 
‘included in the study. These counties form a rough easterly wedge between the 
‘Province of Quebec and the State of New York, being bordered on the north by 
the Ottawa River, on the south by the St. Lawrence River, and on the east by 
the County of Vaudreuil-Soulanges, in the province of Quebec. | 

Most farms in this district obtain the largest part of their revenue from the 
sale of dairy products. According to the 1941 Census, forty per cent of their farm 
revenue was derived from the sale of dairy products, eleven from the sale of 
cattle, ten from the sale of hogs, seven from that of eggs and poultry, and the 
remainder from a variety of sources. These farms are well located for dairy 
production, being close to the large urban centres of Ottawa and Montreal and 
enjoying comparatively advantageous conditions of climate, soil and topography. 

Land Use.—Whole milk farms were the largest in size with an average 
of 226 acres per farm as compared with 214 acres for manufactured milk farms, 
‘and 181 acres for cream and cheese farms. The proportion of improved land, 
however, presents a somewhat different picture since improved land made up 
53-6 per cent of the total farm area on whole milk farms, 47-8 on manufactured 
milk and 55-2 per cent on cream and cheese farms. 

The cropping system was very similar in all three groups with respect to the 
‘types of crops grown and the degree of emphasis given to various crops. Hay was 
the most important, occupying fifty-seven per cent of the total crop land. Oats, 
-the next: most important crop occupied seventeen per cent of the total crop land 
and was followed by mixed grains with six per cent. 

The main difference in cropping systems was. in the degree of importance 
given to the production of corn. On the cream and cheese farms 5-2 per cent 
of the total crop area was in corn, on manufactured milk farms 9-6 per cent, 
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and on whole milk farms 10°9-per cent. The acreage devoted to the production 
of buckwheat was greater than usual in’ 1948 due to the heavy spring rains. 
Some farmers seeded their lower land to buckwheat as an emergency grain crop. 


Farm Capital.—The total capital investment averaged $24,039 per whole 
milk farm, $17,148 per manufactured milk farm and $16,233 per cream ‘and 
cheese farm. When this total capital is divided into its various components, real 
estate, livestock, equipment and machinery, feeds and supplies, the whole milk 
farms also have the largest averages. for every one of these components. 

The average value of the land was $5,964 per whole milk farm, much lower 
at $3,581 for manufactured milk and $4,307 for cream and cheese farms. The 
lower average value for the second group is also reflected in the proportion which 
investment in land makes of total investment. In that group, it represents 
42 per cent whereas it accounts for 46 and 48 on the whole milk, and cream and 
cheese farms respectively. A lower investment in land constitutes a definite 
handicap towards obtaining a higher farm income since land represents the basic 
factor of animal and crop production. 

The tendency for the farms with the highest annual cash income to ave a 
larger investment in buildings is well reflected by the relationship between 
investment in farm homes and other buildings and annual cash receipts for the 
three farm groups. The whole milk farms had the highest cash receipts and an 
average investment of $3,875 per farm house and $3,207 for other buildings. 
The manufactured milk farms, on the other hand, had an average investment, 
of $2,637 per house and $2,417 for other buildings, whereas the comparative 
figures for the cream and cheese farms were $2,612 and $2,104 respectively. For 
all three groups, buildings represented about 29 per cent of the total capital 
investment and the average investment in houses was a little larger than that in 
other buildings. 

The average investment in livestock ranged from $4,492 per cream and cheese 
farm to $6,743 per whole milk farm. The comparatively low investment in land 
on manufactured milk farms was somewhat compensated by an average invest- 
ment of $5,553 in livestock per farm. The proportion which livestock represents 
of total farm capital was approximately 30 per cent for all three farm groups 
taken together and approximately 28 for whole milk, and cream and cheese farms, 
and 32 for the other group. 

Machinery and equipment represented an average value of $3,926 per whole 
milk farm, $2,956 per manufactured milk, and $2,431 per cream and cheese farm. 
The corresponding figures for the proportion of total capital which this represents 
are 16-3, 17-0 and 15-0 per cent respectively. 


Livestock.—Whole milk farms maintained an average of 21 milk cows, 
manufactured milk farms 16, and cream and cheese farms 14 milk cows per 
farm. Holstein dairy cattle were by far the most popular breed in all three 
groups. Ejighty-one per cent of all herds were Holstein and the remainder 
belonged to the Ayrshire, Shorthorn and Jersey breeds. Thirty-five per cent 
of the farms maintained pure-bred herds and of these, 83 per cent were Holstein. 
Milk production averaged 6,261 pounds per cow on whole milk farms, 5,367 
pounds on manufactured milk farms, and 4,669 pounds per cow on cream and 
cheese farms during the year 1947-48. 

Approximately 90 per cent of all farms kept a herd bull. Although only ten 
per cent of the farms relied entirely upon artificial insemination units for 
breeding purposes, there were many other farms where artificial breeding 
methods were used on part of the herd. 
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Only one of the farms included in the survey did not report the use of 
horses for farm work.. The majority of the other farms kept two horses to | 
supplement the work done by the farm tractor. On farms without a tractor the 
operator generally kept three horses. Very few farmers found it profitable to 
raise colts for sale. 

-On the majority of the farms studied, hog production was a side-line activity. 
Hogs represented an average of about seven per cent of the livestock population, 
on all three groups of farms on May 31, 1948. Sixty-one per cent of all farms 
kept an average of two brood sows per farm. The whole milk farms sold the 
greatest number of hogs per farm during the year 1947-48 with an average of 
26-6 hogs marketed per farm. Cream and cheese farms sold an average of 18-2 
hogs while the manufactured milk farms reported sales averaging 15-2 hogs per 
farm. A few farmers preferred to purchase sucklings rather than to keep a 
brood sow. Most of the hogs raised by these farmers were for consumption in 
the home. 

_ Sheep were kept on only 24 farms. The abundance of rough pasture on 
some cream and cheese farms in Leeds, Lanark and Grenville Counties made it 
possible to maintain an average of nine breeding ewes on these 24 farms. 

Poultry production was an integral part of the livestock enterprise on all 
three groups of farms; but the greatest concentration occurred on manufactured 
milk farms where farmers kept an average of 265 birds per farm. The flocks 
averaged 260 hens on manufactured milk farms, 128 on whole milk and 136 on 
cream and cheese farms. Forty-seven per cent of all farms purchased day-old 
chicks, 22 per cent purchased mature layers and the other farms raised the 
birds required to replace those sold or consumed during the year. Ducks, turkeys 
and geese were not kept in very large numbers. Some farmers also included bees 
and foxes in their livestock program; this practice was more common on cream 
and cheese farms. 


Cash Receipts.—Cash receipts from the sale of milk, cream, butter, eggs, 
and other livestock products formed the most important source of cash income. 
On whole milk farms, receipts from these sources averaged $4,451 or 63 per cent 
of the total cash receipts per farm; on manufactured milk farms they averaged 
$2,916 or 54 per cent, and on cream and cheese farms they averaged $1,808, or 
45 per cent of the total cash receipts per farm. Sales of eggs were comparatively 
large on manufactured milk farms with an average of $606 per farm which 
represented 21 per cent of all livestock products sold from those farms. 

Livestock sales constituted the second largest source of cash income. They 
averaged $2,040 on whole milk farms, $2,106 on manufactured milk, and $1,693 
on cream and cheese farms. The relative importance of livestock sales ranged 
from 42 per cent of all cash receipts on cream and cheese farms to 39 per cent 
on manufactured milk and 29 per cent on whole milk farms. The strong demand 
for dairy cattle, particularly for, shipment to the United States, was responsible 
for a large part of the total cash receipts from the sale of livestock. 

Receipts from crop sales were of much smaller importance. Inclement 
spring weather in 1947 resulted in low crop yields on most farms, and farmers 
were thus able to sell only small quantities of grain or hay. The largest receipts 
came from the sale of hay and these were followed by sales of oats, field beans 
and field peas. Two farms in Carleton County derived a large part of their 
income from the sale of registered and certified barley and oat seeds. On whole 
milk farms, crop sales accounted for five per cent of the cash income whereas 
‘on manufactured‘ milk, and on cream and cheese farms, they represented three 
and seven per cent respectively. | 
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Miscellaneous cash receipts such as those resulting from work off the farm, 
the sale of wood, lumber, and maple syrup amounted to $187 per farm on whole 
milk farms, $131 on manufactured milk and $173 on cream and cheese farms. 

A considerable difference was revealed between total cash receipts on whole 
milk, and on cream and cheese farms. The average per farm was $7,044 in the 
first group and only $3,995 in the second group. On a UIC aI st milk farms 
total cash receipts averaged $5,368 per farm. 


Current Expenditures.—A farm business which revolves around the dairy 
enterprise entails considerable expenditures particularly for labour and livestock 
feeds. On whole milk farms, the average expenditures on feeds represented 
$1,922 per farm and on manufactured milk and cream and cheese farms the 
same type of expenditures represented $1,406 and $1,016 respectively. 

Labour costs were divided into cash costs of hired labour, board of hired 
labour, and estimated values of unpaid family labour. A considerable amount 
of labour was hired to supplement the work of the farm operator and his family. 
In many cases employees were hired by the month or the day rather than on a 
yearly basis to meet the peak loads at harvest time. The cash outlay for hired 
labour ranged from an average of $249 per farm on cream and cheese farms to 
$325 on manufactured milk and $540 on whole milk farms. 

The average cash expenditure for operating the farm tractor on 108 farms 
reporting a tractor was $169 per farm. Operating expenses for trucks averaged 
$173 per farm on the 37 farms reporting trucks, and automobile expenditures 
averaged $156 per farm for the farm share of the costs on the 162 farms reporting 
automobiles. The operating expenses shown above include expenditures for gas, 
oil, licence, insurance, and tires but do not include the costs of repairs and 
depreciation. 

The pattern of current expenditures showed a trend similar to that of cash 
receipts. Whole milk farms had the largest expenditures with an average of 
$4,567 per farm. For manufactured milk farms, the average was $3,356 per 
farm and for cream and cheese farms, $2,652 per farm. 


Capital Expenditures.—On manufactured and whole milk farms the 
largest capital expenditure was incurred for the purchase of livestock, mainly 
young dairy cattle, to replenish the herds and maintain a constant milk supply. 
These purchases averaged $693 per farm in the whole milk group and $851 per 
farm on the manufactured milk farms. Purchases were considerably smaller on 
eream and cheese farms, the average expenditure representing only $304 per 
farm on this group of farms. 

A considerable amount of machinery and equipment was purchased during 
1947-48. New harvesting machinery was acquired by 22 per cent of the farmers 
at an average cost of $420 per farm, and tillage equipment was added to 25 per 
cent of the farms at an average cost of $165 per farm. New tractors were 
purchased by 22 farmers at an average cost of $1,018 per tractor, and on six per 
cent of the farms a cash outlay averaging $670 per farm was made for the 
purchase of an automobile. 

Very few improvements were made to the land. Installation of tile drainage 
and digging of new ditches were reported on only a few farms. Cash expenditures 
for the installation of electricity or electrical equipment in farm buildings and 
for home improvements were reported on almost all farms. — | 

Total capital expenditures averaged higher on manufactured milk than on 
other farms. They were $1,494 per farm on those farms as compared to $1,358 
for whole milk, and $796 for cream and cheese farms. . , 
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Financial Summary.—wNet farm income, as shown by the difference 
between cash receipts and cash expenditures, was largest on whole milk farms 
with an average of $1,119 per farm. This was more than twice as large as the 
income for the other two groups, the average income per farm-for the manu- 
factured milk group being only $518 and that for the cheese and cream group 
being $547 per farm. This farm income was evidently small and constituted with 
the cash which farmers had on hand at the beginning of the year, all the money 
available for personal and family living and savings. 

Operator’s labour and management earnings averaged $1,257 per whole milk 
farm, $990 per manufactured milk and $760 per cream and cheese farm. Other 
measures of earnings show the same corresponding ranks for the three groups of 
farms. Farmer’s labour income—a measure similar to the previous one except 
for the omission of farm perquisites from receipts—amounted to $646, $431, and 
$180 respectively. 


Management return, the difference between total annual farm receipts and 
expenses, accounted for an average of only $141 per whole milk farm. On cream 
and cheese farms, management had to bear an average deficit of $236 per farm 
and on manufactured milk farms, the deficit averaged $6 per farm. These 
figures indicate what is left to management after all charges have been deducted 
from expenses. 

Capital return differs from management return only in the exclusion of 
capital charges from expenses. On whole milk farms, these returns averaged 
$1,103 per farm while on manufactured milk and on cream and cheese farms they 
averaged $691 and $413 respectively. When these capital returns are expressed 
as a percentage of total farm capital, the rates of returns on investment are 
4-6, 4-0 and 2-5 per cent for each of the same groups of farms. 

In the brief compass of this article, it is impossible to give details relating 
to variations in earnings between farms producing for the same or different types 
of markets. To understand fully those factors responsible for successful manage- 
ment one should go beyond the measures of comparative success between groups 
of similar or dissimilar types of farms. The management factors must also be 
used to discover the changes in the individual farm business from year to year, 
to make comparisons with other farms in the same community, to determine 
the causes of low or high earnings for the various farm enterprises, and to decide 
on the changes and adjustments necessary to improve the over-all farm business. 
More specifically, one must study the reasons for differences in capacity and 
efficiency of the various production factors, the best methods of selecting and 
combining enterprises, and the results of different cultural, breeding, feeding and 
other management practices by individual farmers. 


There were approximately 62,000 households in Newfoundland and Labrador at 
the time of the 1945 Census. Of these, 82 per cent consisted of single families with 
or without relatives, lodgers, servants, etc. Thirteen per cent consisted of households 
where two or more families were living together while the remaining five per cent 
were classified as non-family households. The average number of persons per house- 
hold was 5-1 for Newfoundland as a whole, although the most common household 
size was four persons. 


Preliminary estimates based on a new series indicate that Canada’s retail trade 
for 1948 totalled $7,276 million, up 10-9 per cent above the total of $6,563 million 
for 1947 and 111-7 per cent above the 1941 figure of $3,437 million. The Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics 1948 index of retail prices was up 19-2 per cent from the 1947 
figure and 54-4 per cent above that for 1941. 
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QUEBEC sie ati iebs oA COMPETITIONS 
| A. GosseLin and D. Fortin 


Bevencsaninie competitions constitute the main extension agency of the 
Quebec Department of Agriculture for carrying. out its farm management policy. 
A brief study of various demonstration methods used in the Province of Quebec 
to induce farmers to follow better-farming practices was published in an earlier 
article.1 An appraisal of the effectiveness of these competitions as a means of 
increasing farmers’ efficiency was made on the basis of the change in financial 
returns within the five-year period during which these competitions weré under 
the supervision of the Department of Agriculture. 

In this article the changes in crop and livestock output on farms participating 
in the competition are used as a measure of progress during the five-year period. 
The data used for this purpose were grouped on a yearly basis regardless of the 
time these competitions were held. The figures in each column of the following 
tables represent the average crop and livestock output of all competitors for 
any given year of the five-year period. 


Yearly averages were calculated from 71 to 73 per cent of the jarms partici- 
pating in these competitions between 1935 and 1941. The five-year averages 
cover 83 per cent of the competitions which were completed from 1935 to 1942. 

A combination of dairy and livestock production is the most common type of 
farming in Quebec. The production of coarse grains and roughages which are 
fed on the farm and good pasturage are the key to greater farm efficiency. The 
aim of better-farming competitions is first to increase the output of these crops. 
As a second step, livestock output can be efficiently increased only after the soil 
fertility level has been raised materially. Of course, large increases in forage 
crop production cannot normally be expected within five years, which is just the 
time required to complete the first turn of a crop rotation. 


Land Use.—The average acreage of tillable land during the five-year 
period was 80-7 acres per farm, distributed as follows: coarse grains 19-9 acres, 
forage crops 35:4 acres, potatoes 1:4 acres, other crops 2-6 acres, tillable pasture 
21-4 acres. Changes in the total acreage of tillable land and in the acreages 
of various crops from year to year were very slight. The total crop acreage 
was 56-5 acres, tillable pasture 25-2 acres and total tillable land 81-7 acres 
the first year as compared to 60-8, 20-1 and 81-0 acres respectively the fifth year. 


_ Coarse Grains.—The average acreage in coarse grains—oats, barley and 
mixed grain—on these farms was 21-5 per cent of the total tillable acreage the 
first year and 25-7 per cent the fifth year, which is an increase of 4-2 per cent 
(Table 1).. There were 17-6 acres in coarse grains per farm the first year and 
20:8 acres the fifth year, an increase of 3-2 acres per farm distributed as follows: 
oats, decrease 0-2 acres; barley, no change; mixed grain, increase 3-4 acres. 
This shift from straight oats or barley production to mixed grain was a part of 
the crop program recommended in these competitions. In this way, higher yields 
of grain are produced on most types of soils. There was an increase of 4:0 
bushels oats, 4°8 bushels barley and 9-0 bushels of mixed grain per acre from 
the first.to the fifth year.. The increase in production of coarse grains due both 
to the increased acreage and to higher yields per acre during the sae period 
averaged 1088 bushels per Astrea.» 


1 Better Farm Management Practices Through Deinonstration: The Economic ‘Annalist. Feb. 1949. p. 12. il 
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Forage Crops.—On most Quebec farms cured hay, corn fodder and oat 
straw are still the main roughages fed to cattle and horses. A small area of 
corn silage and roots is also usually grown to supply succulent feed in wintertime. 
Pasture supplies the bulk of feed in summertime. 

- The main objective of the crop improvement program on these farms is to 
increase the quantity and the quality of hay and pasturage. In recent years a 
growing number of farmers have added alfalfa and Ladino clover to their grass 
seed mixtures. 


Table 1.—Production of Coarse Grains and Forage Crops per Farm and Yields per Acre, 
Quebec Better-Farming Competitions 


Increase or 
1st 2nd 3rd 4th 5th | Decrease of 
— year year year year year | Last Year 


over First 
Year 

TING DOL OF PALIN. § oho canis c iad xis woo tie ties No. 930 913 983 | 1,016 BORE a Cana eee 
Oats— 

MOVOS DET LAPT soe elk ae egecceee ac. 12-1 12-4 12-8 11:8 11:9 —0-2 

PLAGh DOB MCEO. © ha eR Ae Eee bu. 29-4 31-0 28-1 31-1 33°4 4-0 

DP Otal PrOGUGEION |. 5)j0 6! cd.scdsne HS s Sak oe bu. 35 385 360 367 398 42 
Barley— 

PsTOA WEP LAT oo 8. oe edinis unas aes ac. 1:9 2-3 2-2 2-0 1-9 0-0 

UBIO DEF ACEO! 605) oa Fae es des bu. 24-7 27-4 25-9 28-0 29-5 4-8 

ROted mroniiecIones i. tis Ales WS bu. 47 63 57 56 56 9 
Mixed Grains— 

PLOCTAGPOR LATIN... 5015) hse's hoe ale 0 Saal ac, 3°6 5:6 5:7 6-3 7-0 3°4 

Pe POLO DOE BOLE sits iyi d Sale oes acs aed bu. 26-4 28-9 30:5 31-9 35°4 9-0 

otal production le) iii. bs ad ke bu. 95 162 174 201 248 153 

Total acreage of coarse grains per 

LTR Mee one b Lite Pitas lees ac 17-6 20-3 20-7 20-1 20-8 2 

LOCA) DTOCUCEION cain Galeuicie toca acs bu 498 610 591 624 702 204 
Hay— 

A OLOM- DOL VAC tae es en Pes elke 6 ace 6 ac. 32-4 32-8 32°4 32-4 33°7 1:3 

ME VOI POW GCVE os kale 6 be scee ce ues ton or 1-3 1-4 1-4 1:8 0-6 
a Total PRCUUIORION sca oes 2 sca sina @ o'er ton 40 44 45 46 59 19 
Corn fodder and silage— 

PONCE DOT TAT SS 8 8 on orc. bios ob « evibhs ac. 1-4 1-8 1-7 1-9 1-9 0-5 

TE IOMME DEE ROTO. Lo che A cia ony elarahib ws wieraie ton 10-8 10-2 10-9 10-3 11-2 0-4 
am Total PP OMTOREO Ne hid an, duaixiolatt iba ton 15-1 18-3 18-6 19-5 21-2 6-1 
ai 
Turnips— 

OTS DOU TABBA cio uo ays & Sine eco cs vistas ac. 0-8 0-8 0-8 0-8 0-8 0-0 

MBICIC DOW BOLOL aa. hd. «Bad «Ease dcehelbS ton 17-8 18-8 18-8 18-5 16-8 —1-0 

otal DEOMUCKEGH 65572 «sacs sie 6s 4a Hare's ton 14-2 15-0 15:0 ‘14-8 13-4 —0-8 


Hay.—Once a crop rotation has been outlined for a farm with a view to 
obtaining a more balanced production of various crops, the area devoted to hay 
crops remains fairly constant from year to year. The increase of 1-3 acres in 
hay per farm (Table 1) is not very significant, but the increase in yield of 0-6 
tons per acre, and the increase in hay production of 19 tons—or 70 per cent— 
per farm the fifth year as compared with the first year of these competitions is 
quite significant. 


Hoed Crops.—Practically all these farmers have a small acreage in hoed 
crops—corn fodder or silage, roots and potatoes—either to get a certain supply 
of succulent feed for the livestock or vegetables for home use. Hoed crops are 
very useful for cleaning and improving land to be seeded down to grass for hay 
or pasture. 
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Corn Fodder and Silage.—The slight increase in acreage of 0-5 acre per 
farm and the increase in yield of 0:4 ton per acre contributed to the increase 
of 6:1 tons in corn production per farm. 


Turnips.—lIt is a general practice on these farms to grow a small acreage 
of turnips as succulent feed for cattle. As this crop requires much hand labour 
farmers usually give it good attention. This probably explains why the acreage 
and yield of turnips remained at about the same level during the five-year period. 


Potatoes.—The potato crop is not an important one on most of these farms 
except in the region where potato production is a major farm enterprise and 
two or three competitions were held. The change in acreage and yield per acre 
was not significant. The total production of potatoes on these farms averaged 
234 bushels per farm the first year and 270 bushels the fifth year, an increase of 
36 bushels per farm. 


Changes in Output of Digestible Nutrients.—To assess and measure the 
changes in crop output which occurred on these farms within five years, the 
total crop production was reduced to a basis of total digestible nutrients and 
expressed in pounds or tons per farm (Table 2). The total production of 
digestible nutrients increased from 28-7 tons the first year to 41-1 tons the fifth 
year, an average increase of 12-4 tons per farm or 48-3 per cent. This increase 
was mainly due to an increase in hay production. 

To get a more complete picture it would be necessary to include in these 
figures the digestible nutrients production in the form of pasture, but these data 
are not available. The changes in the carrying capacity of pasture on these 
farms, measured by the number of animal units per 100 acres, or the number 
of tillable acres per animal unit, may serve as a measure of progress in the crop 
and pasture output, since the number of animal units kept on a mixed farm is 
closely related to the pasture carrying capacity. 


Table 2.—Crop Production per Farm in Pounds of Total Digestible Nutrients', 
Quebec Better-Farming Competitions 


Increase or 


Decrease of 

seootieie 1st 2nd 3rd 4th 5th Last Year 

year year year year year over First 

Year 

IN UIDOT OE PALTIIS e..o 4 Ck yk « coe ieee ne 930 913 983 1,016 SOB: hiss seaeeeeee 
Sat Nea, Bee cw oo om oie s ee ele 8, 654 9,359 8,752 8,922 9,675 1,021 
BAG, cio ee er. -« wb eee i aes Ce Nie 1,775 2,380 2,153 Dave 2115 340 
Ni ikOg TAIN Pei Se bec dine Mees 2,996 5,110 5,488 6, 340 7,791 4,795 
BY. chk Loree hc = | co eid cet ome ee 37,076 40, 296 40,940 42,228 53,912 16,836 
Corn todder and silage. iva, ns es oe oe 4,530 5,490 5,490 5,850 6,360 1,830 
SE UENADR ee ee csd Boe ee aes Ue GR 2,414 2,550 2,550 2,516 2,278 —136 
TL GLAL DOL TOTTH i) 4G Ss wien cnuit panded beth he 57,445 65,185 65,373 67,971 82,131 24, 686 
‘otal im tomers... Pee aes, 28-7 32-6 32-7 34-0 41-1 12-4 
Index numbers of production........... 100-0 113-6 113-9 | 118-5 143-2 43-2 


1 Total digestible nutrients percentages of various plants have been taken from Morrison, F.B., Feeds 
and Feeding. Ithaca, New York, The Morrison Publishing Co. 1936. 


Livestock Output.—On farms such as those included in these competitions 
the livestock output is a somewhat better measure of farm efficiency and progress 
than crop output. Livestock production is not affected to the same extent as 
crops are from year to year or for a given period of years by the climatic con- 
ditions. The changes recorded in livestock output are for milk, pork and eggs. 


Milk Production.—The increase in milk production on these farms during 
a five-year period was due to an increase of nearly one cow per farm and an 
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increase of 537 pounds of milk per cow. The average increase in milk production 
per farm the fifth year as compared with the first year of these competitions 
was 9,858 pounds or 17:2 per cent. 

The average number of cows per 100 acres increased from 14-4 the first year 
to 15-5 the fifth year and the milk output per 100 acres increased by 12,751 
pounds. 

Swine Production.—While hogs are an important part of the farm 
organization in the Province of Quebec, pig production fluctuates from year to 
year to a larger degree than milk production according to variations in supply 
and prices of feed, and to the relationship of prices of pork and prices of feed. 
Hog production is not as good an index as milk production to measure the crop 
output of the farm. Pigs may be raised and fattened almost entirely on purchased 
feed, while cows are mostly fed on home-grown feed—roughages and pasture. 
Also, it is not so easy to get into or out of the dairy business as it is to get into or 
out of pigs and the poultry business. Pork sold annually per farm increased from 
2,559 pounds the first year to 3,662 pounds the fifth year, an increase of 48 per 
cent. 

Egg Production.—The average number of hens per farm increased from 
55 to 72. The average egg production per hen increased from 95 to 127 eggs 
and the average production per farm per year from 436 to 763 dozens or a 73 per 
cent increase during the five-year period. 

Carrying Capacity.—The number of animal units kept on a farm or on a 
given land area may be used as a measure of farm efficiency output. However, 


to obtain a complete picture it would be necessary to know the quantity of 


feed purchased. For it is obvious that the livestock output or the carrying 
capacity of a given area may be greatly influenced by the amount of feed bought 
off the farm. 

The number of animal units per farm (Table 3) increased from 21:3 the 
first year to 24-2 the fifth year and from 26:0 to 29-9 per 100 acres of tillable 
land, an increase of 12 per cent in the carrying capacity of these farms within 
five years. In other words 3°8 acres of tillable land were required per animal 
unit the first-year of these competitions and only 3-3 acres the fifth year, a 
decrease of 0-5 acre per animal unit. 


Tabie 3.— Animal Units per Farm and per 100 Acres Tillable Land, Quebec 
Better-Farming Competitions 


Increase or 
1st 2nd 3rd 4th 5th | Decrease of 


— year year year year year | Last Year 
over 

First Year 

BIMIANGR OF LALONGs Se dais a clean aiens sa sa No. 930 913 983 | 1,016 LS Ne a ee 
Tillable acres per farm................. ac. 81-7 80-1 80-6 80-2 SIO atens ae stewed 
Meat) UNILS NOP [ATTN «oi. 6 dela sons te eae No. 21-3 22-0 22-5 23-4 24-2 2-9 
Animal units per 100 acres.............. No. 26-0 27°5 27°8 29-3 29-9 3-9 
Tillable acres per animal unit...........] ac. 3°8 3:6 3°6 3°4 3°3 —0-5 
Animal units per tillable acre..>........| No. 0-26 0-28 0-28 0-29 0-30 0-04 


In conclusion this study of farm efficiency of 950 farms which participated 
in the 49 better-farming competitions for five years during the period 1929 to 
1942 indicates that material progress was recorded when measured in terms of 
crop output, milk, pork and egg production, and in terms of the tillable land 
carrying capacity. Of course, as already pointed out, farm output cannot 


4 normally be doubled or trebled within five years, particularly i in dairy farming 


since it is a relatively slow process to increase the productivity of land. 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 
WHOLESALE Prices, Farm Prices :anp Livinc Cost INDEXES 


Commodities and 


Wholesale Prices 1935-39 = 100 Services used by Cost of Living 
Farm Prices Farmers (a) 1935-39 = 100 
of Agricultural 1935-39 = 100 
Year ———  ———| Products (i _ 
1935-39=100 | Equip- Eleven Farm Urban 
Farm Field Animal ment Factor Living Living 
Products | Products | Products and Index | Costs (a)| Costs 
Materials 
(b) (c) (d) (e) (f) (g) (h) (i) 
Ea Ne A RS STINE PRR DAR TUR Pah nc antag a, Mensa ASAT ELMS SHR AOEL sabe cd Weed 80-1 79-1 
POT e re, lS sothiy SON Gus BN hi AMO SG rea Co cay toe Ra Ca 90-2 85-3 82-3 79-7 
12.5 by RAS ES re es A ON OMS eS, MURR Remade Sm 96-9 91-6 86-5 80-7 
LONE ANUS AUCLERD OIG MTS APS RENMEI) oy Ue PCR NN le Se itd 101-7 100-5 93-7 87-0 
Cr WRUNG WR AIT Ren RRR on POE NE Peta aa SAVE CORIO PS HbA Bak 140-7 140-5 111-5 102-4 
1 RR EE BES SMART ACS Se URN ON, Ue a UMS MD DPN Ds Per) 2 Soh a 164-1 160-2 131-1 115-6 
POs eeedise Sethe ey oe et IR UN cael ht ced teagan GaN ew Tae SoReal a ch 169-1 167-9 143-0 126-5 
7 | ay ala ea iu a 88 Late | Haale A Ue an REP eta 8 Oe Wa ena Bed A 190-1 186-5 171-3 145-4 
1 Pt RN SU baie tale Mar esp ERC Nn A Ma POR ME MA Wile ak) NN, Sa, 147-4 152-5 139-9 129-9 
“EZ API SOY Rs Ipc AC aN (AMRTE AGP EAL ET] GOL AaaN SERN NE ty SCG hah Stee 124-6 134-1 127-9 120-4 
1125) BAU RODE TAT CAN Rae PAA Bs NURIA RAR UA eae a ERR ANCL 118-3 130-6 128-3 120-7 
gg: NV ANA TSS | ey Ane lit) UN TO EON, WAS Me el uN ee Penton PETG 122-3 131-9 125-5 118-8 
ROP Ree GWT OE ekg Werks hed USS, Fo let ee MGR Ri ee be amt net 123-2 131-8 123-9 119-8 
A AT MR a 144-4 158-5 BOQ Oh wy ee cen 119-9 130-6 121-1 121-8 
i AE RES CE 138-6 149-4 DZ Of ici s aeea ee eae 119-9 131-2 119-8 119-9 
AIS erty oe Wald 136-3 134-3 SE Ge A CU aR AR Ot 118-3 129-3 118-5 120-5 
BOOS Cristi al awe 140-8 be aye DY PN i sae teas Ce | 117-6 127-9 117-3 121-7 
1930 119-5 105-8 SSS Oi uak tan eeds cas 105-6 117-0 113-7 120-8 
BOGE Mira cia 78-9 65-0 OFC Eee Ae 92-2 100-9 103-9 109-1 
sh Sy RM gad IN 65-5 60-4 LOSS AS a acai ak, 89-3 93-3 97-8 99-0 
PO ret ens se 69-3 69-3 OG: Diol iecnne. sae 88-8 89-8 95-8 94-4 
P0548 hae 83-5 80-5 BOD A Lasker 96-8 95-5 97-9 95-6 
POS Ba) UA ibe ate 89-2 84-4 94-1 88-0 95-6 95-4 97-9 96-2 
$986 ia aoe 97-9 102-2 93-7 96-9 98-7 98-1 98-3 98-1 
1 Ey a Aon es 117-4 128-9 106-0 119-7 108-4 105-3 102-9 101-2 
TOSS rh i ect yes 102-9 100-9 104-8 105-0 101-2 101-7 101-9 102-2 
TORS fs ese 92-6 83-7 101-5 91-8 95-7 99-3 99-5 101-5 
RODD CA eee 96-1 85-4 106-7 96-8 101-8 106-8 108: . 105-6 
MOSU Rey As ciaca css 106-6 88-9 124-4 110-2 107-8 116-1 114-1 11-7 
RAE Ns ho ital 127-1 109-7 144-6 133-1 119-2 131-6 119-0 117-0 
TOS ee ott 145-4 129-0 161-8 157-8 122-4 143-4 121-7 118-4 
TAS en oy 155-3 144-5 166-1 172-4 126-0 148-0 122-8 118-9 
LOBOS eerste ai 165-3 160-4 170-2 184-2 125-9 152-1 123-2 119-5 
ORG Fee 177-0 172-9 181-2 200-8 128-0 157-0 127-1 123-6 
ROA Fay ahs, oe 189-7 179-1 200-2 212-5 139-5 170-4 138-3 135-5 
PAS aoe ee Ne 229-6 195-6 263-7 252-5 173-1 196-9 162-8 155-0 
1948 
WUNOG ole Hohe 239-1 213-3 265-1 DOT RL Vs lcd AUG loi tabne & cooly Ris a tea 154-3 
Ha 6 Rs a 240-0 209-9 270-3 BDOND THN) Men PAT! ORR AIR ae, SRO Le 156-9 
PAM ik ee one 238-2 190-7 285-8 263 +9 176-7 203-7 169-5 157-5 
Mepis Aon s aes 236-2 184-6 287-9 ZOLA us aCe be aheee bes Maen 158-9 
CG eT Ces 232-7 184-4 280-9 ZOO UL Nii. kage s pe Ee aes 159-6 
LOM Ge aiire aks 232-4 186-2 278-4 Qe BC Hah 5 de ata hubs: vee ila Sal eee ats a 159-6 
1 RAs a 233-6 186-7 280-4 CAPOF LALW Nie acedhins Wei hade 3 Le Eee oe re 158-9 
1949 
2 NUR Bae 232-2 187-7 276-7 257-5 180-3 198-3 171-8 159-6 
BOG RGR iste 226-2 186-1 266-3 ob SI) AUN SAE ae i RELI REY ove hol, SAREE 159.5 
MAPS. Jd. css. 224.2 183-7 264-7 yi tro! aed Ve tea ramen eal he sR teh Pole re rate a) 159-2 
Ppeal io Skee ra: 224-5 184-9 264-1 250-8 180-5 202-9 173-5 159-3 
May oD. ane. 225-2 186-1 264-3 POOR By Witt ois aedt We dala kdl 2 ne ee 159-5 
UG ease dicen 230-2 190-5 269-9 Boe TEs WS a wfc ee «ab aned, eee cen Ria ee 160-5 


(a) Revised July, 1948, by The Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

(b) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Prices and Price Indexes. (Mimeo). Ottawa, Monthly. 
Wholesale prices of products of Canadian farms. 

(c) Ibid (b). Wholesale prices of grains, hay, tobacco and potatoes. 

(d) Ibid (b). Wholesale prices of animals and animal products. 

(e) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Agricultural Division. Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural 
Products. (Mimeo). Ottawa. Monthly. 

(f) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Price Index Numbers of Commodities and Services Used ° 
by Farmers. (Mimeo). Ottawa, Jan., Apr., and Aug. Includes prices of commodities in 8 groups including farm imple- 
ments, building materials, gasoline, oil and grease, feed, fertilizer, binder twine, seed and hardware. 

(gz) Ibid (f), Includes the 8 commodities indicated above plus tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates. 

(h) Price Index Numbers of Commodities and Services Used by Farmers. Includes food, clothing, fuel, household equipment, 
health, maintenance and miscellaneous. 

(i) Prices and Price Indexes. Includes food, rent, fuel and lighting, clothing, home furnishings and services, miscellaneous 
and retail prices of commodities. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Economic activity in Canada continues 
to be maintained at a high level. Canada’s 
immediate and major problem arises out 
of the troubled international exchange 
situation—the dollar problem. Total 
investment expenditure, both public and 
private, will exceed that of 1948. Current 
industrial activity is being maintained 
at a peace-time high. Prices, on the 
whole, have shown some softening but 
nothing in the nature of a trend. As 
indicated in an earlier issue, disposable 
income in 1949 will likely equal or ex- 
ceed that of 1948. 


Investment.—If investment plans are 
realized, 1949 will be a record year of 
investment activity in Canada. Total 
private and public investment estimated 
earlier in the year by the Department 
of Trade and Commerce at $3-3 billion 
is now put at $3-4 billion, a three per cent 
increase. Private investment is up four 
per cent and public investment two per 
cent over the earlier estimates. The 
total capital expenditure program of 
business, institutions and governments 
in 1949 is likely to be, in dollar terms, 
11 per cent higher than the $3 billion 
actually spent in 1948. <A part of this 
increase, perhaps some six per cent, will 
be due to increases of construction costs 
and the price of machinery and equip- 
ment, leaving about a five per cent in- 
crease in the actual volume of investment. 

The total investment program of $3-4 
billion covers new investment only and 
does not include repair and maintenance 
expenditures. It is made up of construc- 
tion expenditures of $2 billion and pur- 
chases of machinery and equipment 
amounting to some $1-4 billion. Com- 
pared with 1948, construction is up 14 
per cent and machinery and equipment 
purchases are up. eight per. cent. 
Compared with the first-of-the-year ap- 
praisal, the mid-year survey shows in- 
creases for construction and for machi- 
nery and equipment of two and six per 
cent respectively. Better deliveries of 
machinery and equipment are in part 
responsible for the upward revision of 
the latter item. 

The three per cent increase in capital 
expenditures is fairly well distributed 
throughout most major sections of the 
economy. Manufacturing, trade, finance 
and commercial services, housing and 
direct government show increases of 
from two to five per cent, and the 
primary and construction industries are 
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up 11 per cent. Utilities and institutions 
show insignificant declines. 

Housing expenditures are now put at 
$763 million. Allowing for the completion 
of close to 90,000 units in 1949, or about 
10 per cent more than in the preceding 
this program tops the pre-war 
record by about 25,000 units and the post- 
war record so far achieved by about 
9,000 units. The increase in capital ex- 
penditures forecast by the manufacturing 
industry is small in total (2-4 per cent). 
However, the variation between the 
January and June estimates for parti- 
cular branches of manufacturing is 
particularly noteworthy. Tobacco and 
tobacco products are down 55 per cent, 
while printing and publishing increased 
17 per cent, transportation equipment 
21 per cent and non-ferrous metal 
products 50 per cent. 

Investment expenditures in all regions 
with the exception of the Maritimes are 
up over the previous forecast and over 
1948. The Maritime provinces show a 
decrease of 11 per cent from the earlier 
estimate, nearly all in residential con- 
struction. 

Total capital, repair and maintenance 
expenditures are thus now placed at 
$4-9 billion, three per cent more than 
the $4-75 billion estimated earlier in the 
year. This is about $450 million, or 10 
per cent, more than the $4-45 billion 
estimated to have been spent in 1948. 

In the January appraisal it was stated 
that ‘on balance it seems reasonable to 
expect that actual investment during 1945 
will achieve and may possibly exceed 
the $3-3 billion level anticipated in the 
survey of investment intentions’. The 
result of the mid-year survey confirms 
this possibility. 

Most of the increase of investment 
anticipated in the mid-year survey 
appears to be owing to greater avail- 
ability of materials and labour and im- 
proved deliveries of machinery and 
equipment. 

With the most urgent post-war back- — 
log of investment needs having been met, 
investment decisions, particularly of the 
business sector, are becoming more 
sensitive to current economic develop- 
ment and prospects. This change in 
attitude towards investment is reflected 
in the larger number of upward and 
downward revisions of investment inten- 
tions over the past six-months period 
than has occurred in previous periods. 
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The net effect of this is little change in 
aggregate, though variations of individual 
investment intentions were more signi- 
ficant. 

Production.—The index of industrial 
production for April 1949 was 187-2 
(1935-39—100), a peace-time high. The 
corresponding figure for March of this 
year was 185-5 and for April a year ago 
184-1. The previous peace-time high 
was reached in December 1948, when 
the index stood at 185-8. Increased 
production of durable goods was primar- 
ily responsible for the rise with the 
subindex for transportation equipment 
moving from 252-5 in March to 266-7 
for April while that for motor vehicles 
moved from 189-3 to 212-9. In both 
these cases new highs since 1945 were 
reached. In May the total index reached 
187-0. 

Residential building in Canada rose 
sharply during the first four months this 
year with completions and starts both 
showing substantial gains over the same 
period last year. There were 25,100 
dwelling units completed in the period, 
an increase of 6,800 or 37 per cent over 
the same period of 1948, according to 
estimates by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. This gain is due to the high 
carry-over of houses under construction 
at the end of 1948. Starts were also 
made on 16,900 dwelling units in the 
first four months of this year, an increase 
of 12-7 per cent over the same period 
of 1948. 

Moderate increases in most fruit crops 
are indicated in the first estimates of 
production for this year released by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The 
acreage of asparagus, beans, peas and 
tomatoes under contract to the vegetable 
processors is sharply reduced this season. 
The corn acreage on the other hand shows 
an increase of 23 per cent over 1948. 

Apple production is currently estimated 
at 16,770,000 bushels, 25 per cent above 
the 1948 level. The pear crop will amount 
to 831,000 bushels, slightly larger than 
the 1948 crop of 789,000 bushels. Plums 
and prunes are expected to increase this 
season and are estimated at 744,000 
bushels compared with 671,000 bushels. 
The peach crop is at present estimated 
at 2,025,000 bushels, a 15 per cent in- 
crease over the last season. 

Apricots will be a larger crop at 
172,000 bushels. This fruit is grown 
commercially only in British Columbia 
where the 1948 crop amounted to 152,000 
bushels. The production of cherries, 
estimated at 404,000 bushels, is expected 
to be only three per cent heavier than 
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in 1948. Loganberries, which are grown 
commercially in British Columbia are 
sharply reduced this season at 1,248,000 
pounds compared with the 1948 crop 
of 2,261,000 pounds. The grape crop is 
expected to amount to 64,329,000 pounds, 
or 12 per cent above the 1948 level. 

The acreage of vegetables under 
contract to vegetable processors follows, 
figures for 1948 in brackets: asparagus, 
790 (1,210); beans, 5,020 (8,150); corn, 
63,180 (51,440); peas, 33,120 (49,220); 
tomatoes, 38,980 (67,120). 

The 1949 crop of maple products was 
heavier than in 1948, but still well below 
the average output for the 10 years, 
1938-47, according to figures released by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Production, expressed in terms of 
syrup, amounted to 2,485,000 gallons 
compared with 2,394,000 in the preceding 
year. 

The sixth telegraphic report (August 9) 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics indi- 
cated that rain was needed in all prov- 
inces. Pastures have suffered from 
drought and coarse grain crop yields will 
be disappointing, but in Ontario fodder 
corn and special crops show good pros- 
pects. Harvesting is general in the 
southern parts of the Prairie Provinces. 
Good yields are expected in Manitoba and 
some parts of Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
Recent rains have improved crop pros- 
pects in British Columbia. 


The Labour Force.—Canada’s civilian 
labour force as of March 5, 1949, was 
estimated to total 4,899 thousand persons. 
This compares with 4,825 thousand on 
February 21, 1948, and 4,706 thousand 
on March 1, 1947. Unemployed numbered 
199 thousand, seasonal influences being 
mainly responsible. This figure is ap- 
proximately 4-1 per cent of the total 
labour force. 

Employment in leading establishments 
in the eight major industrial divisions 
showed moderate improvement at May 1, 
reversing the downward movement in- 
dicated in immediately preceding months, 
according to preliminary figures released 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
The rise in employment was accompanied 
by a slight advance in total payrolls. 
Per capita weekly earnings, however, 
were down slightly from April but above 
May, 1948. 

The advance index number of employ- 
ment, based on 1926 as 100, stood at 
188-6—a new high for May 1—as 
compared with 187-6 at April 1, and 
186-5 at May 1, 1948. Marked seasonal 
curtailment was noted in logging opera- 
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tions in the Eastern and Central prov- 
inces, but the trend in numerous other 
industries was favourable at the be- 
ginning of May. 

External Trade.—Aggregate value of 
foreign trade for the first four months 
ot this year increased to $1,813,800,000 
from $1,707,400,000 in the same period 
of 1948, or by 6-2 per cent. 

Both imports and domestic exports 
were higher in the month and four-month 
period. The advance in the value of 
imports was seven per cent in April and 
nearly 12 per cent in the cumulative 
period. The value of exports was up 
12 per cent in April, and one per cent 
in the four months. 

Canada’s domestic exports in May, 
showing the usual. seasonal _ trend, 
increased in value to $272,900,000 from 
$237,800,000 in April, but were 3-4 per 
cent below the value of $282,300,000 for 
May 1948, according to trade returns 
released by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. Aggregate value for the five 
months ended May was slightly above 
that for the corresponding period of 
1948, amounting to $1,169,600,000 as 
against $1,166,600,000. 


Prices.—A further decline was shown 
in wholesale prices in Canada in May, 
according to the general price index 
number issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. The index was down 1:1 
points from April, 3-2 points from the 
high reached in December 1948, but six 
points above May 1948. 

The index for May 1949 (on the base 
1926—100) stood at 156-4 as compared 
‘with 157-5 in April, 159-6 in December, 
and 150-4 in May 1948. As compared 
with April, there were decreases in six 
of the eight sub-group indexes, vegetable 
products and iron products being higher. 

Prices of agricultural products received 
by farmers as reported in May were up 
fractionally. Compared with a year ago, 
higher prices for livestock, fruits, 
tobacco, poultry and eggs more than 
offset declines in the prices of coarse 

grains, dairy products, potatoes, vege- 
tables and furs. Compared with the 
previous month, higher prices for grains 
- and livestock offset lower prices for dairy 
products, potatoes and vegetables. 

Prices paid by farmers showed a gain 
during the first quarter of the year. The 
Dominion composite index of com- 
modities and services used by farmers, 
inclusive of living costs, rose from 187-7 
for January 1949 to 191-2 for April 1949, 
due largely to a seasonal increase in wage 
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rates. This compared with 184-2 for 
April of last year, and is an all-time high 
for this series, which extends back to 
1913. The Dominion composite index, 
exclusive of living costs, rose 4-6 points 
between January and April to reach 
202-9, as compared to 197-8 for April 
1948. 

Farm wage rates increased from 352-2 
to 379-6 between January and April. 
As a result of higher rates of pay in 
Western Canada the wage rate index rose 
slightly above the level of the preceding 
April. 

Farm equipment and materials stood 
at 180-5 for April, as compared with 
180-3 for January, and 172-9 for April 
1948. 


Cost-of-Living.—The cost-of-living in- 
dex advanced from 160-5 to 162-1 
between June 1 and July 2. The increase 
established a new peak for the index 
and placed it 2:5 points above the 
previous high of 159-6 recorded for 
October and November 1948, and January 
1949. 

The June-July advance was entirely 
attributable to a rise in the food index 
of 4-3 points to 207-2. This was accounted 
for by a further seasonal rise in meats 
combined with a number of other 
increases, the most important of which 
were potatoes, eggs and fresh vegetables. 


Farm Income.—Preliminary figures, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, indicate that during the first 
three months of 1949, farmers’ receipts 
from the sale of farm products amounted 
to $406,386,000 as compared with 
$380,006,000 in 1948 and $333,779,000 in 
1947, a gain of 6-9 per cent and 21-7 
per cent respectively. 

Cash income from the sale of field 
crops at $133,878,000 for the first quarter 
of 1949, was up more than 20 per cent, 
compared with the first quarter in 1948. 
This increase can be largely attributed 
to the increases in the marketing of the 
five principal grains and a higher price 
for wheat. Income from the sale of 
livestock and livestock products totalling 
$264,776,000 for the January-March 
period of this year is relatively un- 
changed from that of the same period 
of 1948. With the exception of cattle 
and calves, the 1949 marketing of live- 
stock were down this year as against 
last. Prices on the other hand were, 
without exception, higher than a year 
ago with the index of livestock prices 
indicating an overall increase of more 
than 20 per cent. 
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FARM MANAGEMENT AND LAND USE IN THE CRESTON AREA OF 
BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1946-47 


Ra. BuAm 


Analyses of data obtained from 132 farms show the districts of Creston, 
Erickson and Canyon to be generally the most productive and prosperous in 
the Creston Valley. Although primarily an area of tree fruit production, 
Creston Valley agriculture is greatly diversified. Most of the types of farming 
carried on in the Province of British Columbia are represented in this area of 
only 120 square miles. 

This study was undertaken during the summer of 1947 as a result of the 
increased demand for suitable farm land and a renewed interest in the utiliza- 
tion of land resources. A total of 132 farm business records was obtained for 
the year May 1, 1946, to April 30, 1947, by the one-call survey method. The 
sample was randomized along three main strata; namely, type of farming, 
locality and size of farms in total acres. The survey was conducted by the 
Economics Division, Dominion Department of Agriculture, with the co-operation 
of the British Columbia Department of Lands and the Department of Agricul- 
tural Economics, University of British Columbia. . 

The Creston Valley is located in the south-eastern portion of the Province 
of British Columbia at the southern end of Kootenay Lake. It is the largest 
agricultural area in the Purcell Trench, comprising some 75,000 acres. The 
area is serviced by the Trans-Canada highway and the Kettle Valley branch 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway. It is divided into seven districts; namely, 
Creston, Erickson, The ‘Flats’, Wynndel, Camp Lister, Canyon and West 
Creston. 

Creston and Erickson.—In these areas, 2,000 acres of land are under culti- 
vation. The division between them appears to be largely artificial and may 
be due to the use of different irrigation systems. The location on the southern 
slopes of Goat Mountain tempers winter severity. This location and the use 
of irrigation lengthen the growing season. In Creston and Erickson conditions 
are nearly ideal for the production of Delicious, McIntosh and Wealthy apples, 
Bartlett pears, Bing and Lambert cherries and Italian prunes. 

The “Flats’’.—This is an area of approximately 17,200 acres of reclaimed 
land at the southern end of Kootenay Lake. There are no residences and very 
few farm buildings. The farms are few in number and large in size. Since 


1928, when reclamation began, yield and quality of the main crops, wheat, © 


oats and barley have been very good. The district has suffered flood damage 
in the years 1930, 1932, 1938 and 1948. 

Wynndel.—This area has an abundant supply of water, and has long been 
devoted to small fruit production, mainly strawberries, raspberries, and currants. 
Flowers and bulbs are grown also, but on a very small scale. 

Canyon.—Like the Creston and Erickson districts, Canyon is devoted 
mainly to tree fruit production. This district however, has a growing season 
that is shorter and crops are more subject to winter injury. The irrigation 
supply is limited in capacity, only about half of the farms having this facility. 
Like Creston, Erickson and Wynndel, the district features a heavy clay soil 
with medium to heavy vegetation covering the unimproved portion. 

Camp Lister.—This is mainly a mixed farming area of comparatively 
moderate incomes. A high grade of alfalfa is produced. The soil is a medium 
clay with heavy bush covering the unimproved portion. The district lacks 
irrigation, and an irrigation project may be justified. 

West Creston.—This district is rugged, steep and heavily forested. There 
are a few scattered pioneer farms, but agricultural development is very slow. 

Farm Types.—tThe records obtained were grouped according to the source 
of income. Of the 132 records studied, 69 were classified as tree fruit farms, 
10 as small fruit farms, 21 as mixed farms, 14 as part-time farms and 18 as 
“others’’. 
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Table 1.—Distribution of Farms by Type and by District, Creston Valley, B.C., 1946-47 


Districts 
Farm Types “Ga PS Te OPS Re gn TT, POR TOY tea 
: The Camp West : 
Creston | Erickson Flats | Wynndel) Canyon} yicter | Creston Farms 
—number— 

Wiroe lh Runt whiies ee. On enee 33 DAN MERGE a spt 1 12 tim Po one aman 69 
PLETE es ic, ee tite eT hes em Sad Ss RE eae Cae hye Asef je AAP AL i 10 
bso es ieee Uy A ea aR ai Me hde a PRY sah Fate 1 4 2 TOP VIED Cetera o1 
Partie? Eres, hl ee SUH eae Ta ally ap Wie ae 1 4 2 a phe dk ar 14 
3 Lyi Bile Rt Oh Re ORE, ei 3 2 2 4 2 3 2 18 
AAP peratorss WIN 2 it x 45 Zi 3 16 20 19 2 132 


The majority of farms recorded in the Creston Valley were of the tree 
fruit type and concentrated on the elevated bench lands of Creston, Erickson 
and Canyon (Table I). Most of the small fruit farms recorded were in the 
Wynndel district which is predominantly a small fruit area. About 60 per cent 
of the mixed farms were in the Camp Lister district. The part-time and other 
farms were scattered throughout the valley. Part-time farms were not typical 
of any particular area. The non-farm portion of the operators’ incomes was 
from a variety of sources not located in any particular district. Some of the 
“other” type farms were typical of certain districts because of the make-up 
of this group. It was composed of specialized types, but the number of farms 
in each type was much too small to merit separate analysis. 


Land Utilization.—The total arable land! in the Creston Valley was 
estimated as follows: 


POOLED EY), FIVel LAatS ale tee See ae ay ate c elerale ole 40,000 acres 
Creston. liricksonand-<Camp: Listeray ens ee Ueee wins 30,000 acres 


There was an additional 1,000 acres in the vicinity of Wynndel and Alice 
Siding? on the slopes of Goat Mountain. This gave a total of 71,000 acres, 
about 30 per cent of which is now under cultivation. 


heemimeca tang Unostly ora as oe bc ok lai eaiat 17,200 acres 
NER MbE SPIRE oe ee ahh ayia) aheh tical athe’ RMS ot Ha abalts & Claveia Wate ale 2,500 acres 
ROE ANNES BRE RSS ep a ae ee | Dae 1,900 acres 
FETE Ee Tp by Cea MEN ae tea 8 RRPAT OO. 6 SOAR RR 2 OO le 150 acres 
CUNO ES ST alia RARE RS oil Berane OS Oe i a A a Oe 8A QR 49,250 acres 

TOtalerable Lands wees sos Hee bene eerste eels 71,000 acres 


The small fruit group of farms had the highest percentage of estimated 
arable acreage, and the “others” group the lowest. 

On the 132 farms studied, an average of 57:5 per cent of the land was 
improved. There was little variation in percentage of farm area improved 
among the five farm groups, the range being from 52-4 per cent to 63°8 per 
cent, a spread of 11-4 per cent. 

The breakdown of the improved acreage for the five farm types in the 
Creston Valley is shown in Table 2. In the tree fruit group, over 80 per cent 
of the improved acreage was in orchards and no other crop was outstanding. 

Specialization was not pronounced in the small fruit group. Over a third 
of the improved acreage in the small fruit group was in hay, but very little 
was sold. 


1 Province of British Columbia, Annual Report of ‘the Department of Agriculture for the 
Year 1945. Victoria, B.C., The King’s Printer. 1946. p. 88. 

2 Alice Siding is a sub-district between Creston and Wynndel. For purposes of analysis, 
it was considered part of the Creston district. 
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Table 2.—_Land Utilization in the Creston Valley, Average Acreage by Farm Type, 1946-47 


Tree Small : Part- All 

Fruit Fruit Mixed time Others Farms 
Number of farms 69 10 21 14 18 132 
—acres— 

EGTA ROPER EG an uh oed a ts aa emels ay Rene 21°39 14-8 55-0 24-0 65-4 32-4 
Tmaproved Bereage i) 3. UR Va eee aeine 12-2 9-4 ono 12-6 36-9 18-6 
Unimproveds Berease a wsk Le Wek inn ckieedclees 9-0 5-4 22-5 11-4 28-5 13-8 
Estimated arable acreage®.: oe... nee es 13-6 14-2 50-4 21-0 39-1 23-8 
CP RAATCL AM ce ara ee a Ae ae a NaS Es 9-9 237 1-8 3°38 1-6 6-2 
LF a eRe Gy Rc OUMIRE bs Win Un MGS LINO Ul CR 1-0 3°5 12-7 6-2 7-4 4-5 
ee BOC MEEOT EOI. cia ch mid. Wiser Nn Me 0-3 Paged 16-6 1-0 20-1 5-8 
Rotation and permanent pasture.............. 0-6 0-5 0-9 1-8 7:6 1-7 
0-4 0-6 0-5 0-3 0-2 0-4 


IP AITISTOAC UL ery BUA eS Te ela atte LOA ai ae 


(#) This includes improved acreag 
(6) This acreage is all small fruit. "Other figures in this column cover a variety of crops. 


A high percentage of the improved land in the mixed farm group was in 
fallow, hay and other crops. The figure for rotation and permanent pasture 
was very low because those operators in the group who required grazing area 
used unimproved land for the most part. 

The average part-time farm had over one-third of the improved acreage 
in orchard and over one-half in hay. Most of the hay produced was used on 
the farm, and the bulk of the farm income was derived from tree fruit. 

Considering all the farms recorded in the Creston Valley, the largest 
proportion of the improved land in any one type, about one-third, was in 
orchard. 


Table 3.—Average Distribution of Capital Investment, Per Farm by Farm Type, 
Creston Valley, B.C., 1946-47 


Tree Small Mixed Pari Othats All 


Fruit Fruit time Farms 
—dollars— 

LW o ND OMB PON PRE OO SPONTA eae 8, 663 6,082 6, 234 4,321 6, 542 pool 
ENE irre aca ee PE a ae a a 3,245 2,053 2,246 1,576 1,636 2,600 
SPECIAL BCUIDIRENG. ee clyde sland > edn ion eek ele 1,296 544 884 610 692 1,018 
Genéral-equipment si! 0 00 Pon Pt Ll a 544 388 516 628 43 521 
LaVesbOe Rey Brea a i TR i, Ba aes 145 211 803 374 428 318 
Peed ami supplies tac nui Meso Nie Me oe 80 9 10 rd 35 51 
ROCCE TTOOR Oe ch! su UMN Sarena ead cet 33 473 197 63 177 115 
OCA UAV GSEIAME A UM celia tt I aM A Bites 14, 006 9,760 10,890 7,579 9,943 11,954 


Capital Investment.—About 83 per cent of capital on the farms recorded 
was invested in real estate, and 26 per cent of this was in buildings. Tree 
fruit farms-had the largest proportion (85 per cent) of capital invested in 
real estate. It is the general practice to include the trees in the land value. 
Generally speaking, these farms were closest to Creston, this higher location 
being most favourable for tree fruit production. In the case of mixed and 
part-time farms, the proportion of capital invested in real estate was the 
lowest, approximately 78 per cent. 

Livestock represented an investment of about three per cent of the average 
capital on all farms. Tree fruit farms had only about one per cent of the 
total capital invested in livestock because a large proportion of the acreage 
was in orchards and poisonous sprays were used extensively. Small fruit 
farms had about two per cent of the total capital invested in livestock, mostly 
chickens. Mixed farms had the largest investment in livestock. 

Investment in seed was small—less than one per cent of the total invest- 
ment in each group. 


te 
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Feed and supplies also represented a very small part of the investment 
for all farm groups. Practically the only feed stored was hay, and, as livestock 
was of minor importance in the Creston Valley, little of this was carried over. 
In most cases, mashes and grain were purchased at least twice a month, and 
therefore no large quantity was on hand at any time. The inventory on these 
farms was opened and closed in May, a month when supplies are generally low. 

The farm machinery and equipment were considered as two types, special 
and general. Special equipment included trucks, automobiles, threshers, 
tractors and combines. General included all other types of farm machinery 
and equipment. The proportion of capital invested in machinery and equip- 
ment ranged from 10 per cent for the small fruit group to 16 per cent for the 
part-time group, with an average of 13 per cent for the 132 farms recorded. 
Most of the work on the small fruit farms was manual. Tractors were not 
used on many of the small fruit farms. Horses were found to be more useful 
and supplied valuable manure. Of the total investment in machinery and 
equipment, approximately two-thirds was in special types. 


Table 4.— Business Summary By Farm Type, Creston Valley, B.C., 
19 


46247 
Tree Small Part- All 
Fruit Fruit Mixed time Others Farms 
Number of Farms 69 10 21 14 18 132 
—dollars— 
INCOME— 

PGE iis CAS AReCEIO ES Le I, cA RES 4,780 3,521 bere ts 498 1,996 3,502 
DOR IIRES le HOCORS Uh a hiAe lh ail adidyas hd hg nee 8 he pL A Re 94 ot Z 170 
RPE Ie ON ee ork ony Git Gaon Care @ he 79 30 45 948 134 170 
POVORIOR einer en se SO, Meeks Mk 3 236 87 967 314 122 333 
cf HE Bey Dn itn po lt Rat ba, Gl iia A pe BN A 5,384 3,638 3, 693 1,797 2,254 4,175 

CURRENT EXPENSES— 
TASC OBES ORE IR AER aT Se Sh Sy SU Se 70 37 57 43 60 61 
VN ect Teh Dig occ We alia ls 6 Sei a 4 ule'e, & 44 80 nv 28 61 48 
ME CIAL HUCIMMIOIGIIE, . didcials oe cides oe dso iees eos 206 129 217 94 164 184 
CJOHEVAL Picipivent Mls: sc vaides Pils o/ Shi. 4 Rs 3 7 13 3 7 5 
Bulldings wences, Wels! oo. 6d. 6 heures cee 40 38 62 60 AT 46 
BOE BOCA BOUIN Nc WiN ee wid slo lsewid 4 Deis i oie a'eleue agi 104. 245 398 166 248 188 
Pereiligem ane SPAY sia si id oak casio alee « 158 62 53 38 33 104 
TS YOS ae Pt oo FP as ics Se lo cetecsen’ie a bMS 782 326 65 43 90 461 
SEE a TOR ec) ae y TIN Aas Ee Oi ALA er 181 73 56 20 68 120 
EOE sees Ie Ute ae Gs eins altel Selee Raed 652 976 184 128 114 473 
Co-Op Charges hile evs vce RE ay et 42 185 i Mia eu 2 a7. 
PRR Oe shh Na lonhg sansa oe 4:4 ah, 0. 848» 171 133 143 66 81 140 
Ae OL Nh 0 Aa et Se A 2,453 2,291 1,289 689 975 1,867 
ORT CPAG ECE Ts Ne rns ots cole rah odeate sulk 900 307 1,376 553 323 815 
ONE AAS O UN Yin se he « clipaaent we ae 3,000 2,598 2,665 1,242 1,298 2,682 
ee PE ESOL eieien, toe «509 6 ik ae. ha ad Mande bb 782 624 613 914 494 718 
OE eR IO OTe els fie ec elely o Gon ae 4,135 Oyeee 3,278 2,156 1,792 3,400 
Tnterest On INVESEMeOI ba) 30:0 %/s.ocs aere.e «1 wine « 700 488 544 379 497 597 
Operator 6 LeLDOUT INCOMIC. ..ics cs cece e ss 549 —72 —129 —738 —35 178 
PAOLA CIBILOSL Ie he. OTe CUR ae baa ee oe ade hae 458 372 559 433 490 469 
BRU OUL IE APOE S Fe ch 6 Vieics sla lilo Via Ra Beat dye Les 1,007 300 430 — 305 455 647 
Winesried Whennie?. vie. k es eerie sane vas 411 130 400 785 417 428 
Opetaton’s Net Income?) ss wiai.. Soba aies 1,418 430 830 480 872 1,075 


(a) Income received by the operator for his labour off the farm. 
(b) Income from investments, gifts, war gratuities, etc. 
(c) Net income received by the operator regardless of source. 


Business Summary.—For the year under review, orchardists had the 
highest gross farm income and part-time operators averaged lowest. 


For all farms recorded, the three largest items of expense were labour, 
crates and boxes, and feed and seed. In the part-time group, total expenses 
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exceeded the receipts. Labour income was highest for the orchard operators 
($549) and lowest for the part-time group ($-738). The labour earnings 
ranged from $1,007 for the tree fruit group to $-305 for the part-time group 
with an overall average of $626. Unearned income was kept separate from 
the farm income because it was not income for the operator’s labour, nor did 
it have anything to do with the actual farm business. Unearned income came 
from a wide variety of sources and was a significant item in all farm groups 
with an average of $785. Operators’ net income was positive for all groups, 
varying from $430 for the small fruit group to $1,418 for the tree fruit group. 
The average operator’s net income for all farms was $1,036. 


Summary.—The Creston Valley is an area of great diversification. It is 
divided into seven districts; namely, Creston, Erickson, The “Flats”, Wynndel, 
Camp Lister, Canyon and West Creston. 


In the Creston, Erickson and Canyon districts, over 70 per cent of the 
farms recorded were specialized tree fruit farms. The ‘Flats’ is a grain 
growing area; Wynndel, small fruit; Camp Lister, hay and mixed farming; 
and West Creston, marginal mixed farming. 


Considerable unimproved acreage was available in the Camp Lister area 
and was being cleared by Provincial land clearing units. More extensive 
agricultural development seems unlikely unless the proposal to reclaim Duck 
Lake is adopted. This would bring approximately 22,000 acres of land under 
cultivation. 

On all farms studied, an average of 57:5 per cent of the land was improved. 
The tree fruit farms were highly specialized with over 80 per cent of the 
improved land in orchards. Specialization was not pronounced in the other 
farm groups. 

Capital investment was largest on the tree fruit farms and lowest on the 
part-time farms. About 83 per cent of the capital on all farms was invested 
in real estate and 26 per cent of this was in buildings. 

The average operator’s labour income for all farms recorded was $178. 
The tree fruit group afforded the highest labour income and the part-time 
the lowest. 


Immigrants to Canada during the fiscal year ended March 31, 1949, numbered 
125,603, it was announced on May 3 by the Minister of Mines and Resources. This 
total exceeded the 79,194 recorded for the fiscal year 1947-48 by 58-6 per cent. 

The 125,603 immigrants included 40,015 from the British Isles, 7,306 from the 
United States, and 18,450 from northern European races. The latter included 9,866 
Dutch, most of whom came to this country under the joint Netherlands-Canada farm 
settlement plan. Under this program, arranged through the co-operation of the 
Canadian and Netherlands Governments, more than 7,000 members of the Dutch 
farm families entered Canada in 1948. Skilled agriculturists, the Netherlanders 
work for Canadian farmers until sufficiently well established to purchase their 
own farms. 

There were also 59,832 immigrants from other races, leading groups including 
15,420 Poles and 10,498 Ukrainians. 

Included in the immigrants were 50,610 Displaced Persons, of whom 27,894 
joined close relatives already living in Canada. 

In all, 64,860 Displaced Persons have been admitted to Canada since the first 
arrivals in April, 1947. Highest numbers of Displaced Persons have been absorbed 
by agricultural, mining, water power, forest and clothing industries. Some 8,000 girls 
came to Canada to work in hospitals and private homes. 
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POST-WAR TRENDS IN SPECIALTY CROPS FOR THE IRRIGATED 
AREAS OF ALBERTA 


A. J. PYRCH 


Acreages in Specialty Crops.—The number of acres in specialty crops 
has changed little since 1945. The total acreage in such crops in 1947 amounted 
to 67,015, as compared with 66,699 in 1945. Noticeable changes occurred in 
the acreages planted to different crops. In 1945, canning crops constituted 
nine per cent of the total specialty crop acreage, whereas in 1947 this figure 
increased to 13 per cent, with the greatest part of the increase attributable 
to the expansion in corn acreage. Another evident change occurred within 
the specialty seed acreage. Legume seeds were reduced by 3,200 acres since 
1945. A portion of this reduction was supplanted by an increase in the acreage 
placed to dried peas. Specialty seeds, however, comprised only 34 per cent 
of the total specialty crop acreage in 1947, as compared to 36 per cent in 1945. 

There were no significant changes in the fresh vegetable and sugar beet 


acreages in this period, with the acreage in each remaining at approximately 
6,500 and 29,000 respectively. 


Markets for Specialty Crops 


Canning Crops.—The volume of canned vegetable produce moving out 
of the irrigated area in 1947 was 26,694,165 pounds, 20 per cent greater than 
the 22,230,567 pounds in 1945. Corn, peas and other? vegetables accounted 
for this increase in that order respectively. Shipments of beans were down 
13 per cent, and pumpkin 50 per cent from 1945, due primarily to a large 
carryover of stock from the previous year. 


Markets for canned vegetable produce were confined to the Prairie Prov- 


‘inces to the extent of 82 per cent in 1947, compared with 73 per cent in 1945. 


Movements to more distant markets such as the west coast, the United States, 
and Eastern Canada were smaller in relation to the volume moved, and 
accounted for only 18 per cent of the total shipments in 1947. A major part 
of this reduction was due to the loss of the U.S.A. market for pumpkin. This 


market in 1945 took 75 per cent of the total shipments of pumpkin, a total 
of 1,352,685 pounds. 


Fresh Vegetables.—Since 1945 total shipments of fresh vegetable produce 
from the irrigated areas increased by 54 per cent, from 15,210,291 pounds, 
to 23,396,885 pounds in 1947. This increase in shipments was largely due to 
a more active marketing program and the establishment of greater and more 
efficient marketing facilities. Root cellars have been built to provide cen- 
tralized storage and segregation of produce by grades. With these facilities 
produce may readily be inspected, and purchased in bulk. This attracted 
distant buyers, who, before establishment of such facilities, had to locate and 
contact individual farmers, who had only ungraded supplies to offer. 


Potatoes comprised sixty-five per cent of the total vegetable movement 
and cucumbers, which were shipped to Winnipeg for pickling, made up two- 
thirds of the remaining 35 per cent. 


Except for increased shipments of cucumbers to Manitoba, markets for 
fresh vegetable produce in 1947 were much the same as in 1945, with the 
greater part of the market being confined to Alberta and the adjoining prov-~ 
inces. Shipments beyond these boundaries are, however, becoming somewhat 
more evident, and this trend is expected to continue with further improvement 
in handling facilities. 


1See “Specialty Crops in the Irrigated Areas of Alberta” in The Economic Annalist. 
Aug. 1948. p. 65. 
2“Other’” includes carrots, beets, and macedoine. 
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Specialty Seeds.—There was a decrease in alfalfa, clover and garden seed 
shipments in 1947 as compared with 1945, but this was more than off-set by 
an increase in seed peas, for an overall increase of 22 per cent in the total 
volume of specialty seeds marketed. Of the 10,288,137 pounds in 1945, 
8,383,611 pounds of specialty seed shipped from the area in 1947, peas comprised 
88 per cent of shipments, alfalfa and clover 11:8 per cent and garden seeds 
the remaining 0:2 per cent. There was a general contraction in alfalfa and 
clover seed production because farmers had switched from legume seed pro- 
ductions to hay. Uncertainty in legume seed setting made seed production too 
risky for irrigation farms. 

Garden seed production, on the other hand, was reduced because of the 
decline in the demand for this kind of seed. Europe, which during the war 
had to rely on imports from Canada, is now not only producing adequately 
for domestic supply, but is once again approaching her pre-war exporting 
status. Thus, Canadian seed producers no longer have that export market 
and are faced with the possibility of competition on their own domestic market. 
As a result, acreages were reduced to one-half the pre-war level and the 
volume of seed moving out in 1947 totalled only 33,069 pounds, the bulk of 
which was radish. 

Of the 10,288,137 pounds of specialty seeds shipped from the area, Ontario 
and Quebec took 30 and 26 per cent respectively in pea and garden seed, 
while Alberta and Manitoba accounted for 14 per cent and 10 per cent of 
shipments, which included all of the alfalfa and clover seed. The remainder 
of shipments was made to other provinces and Europe. 


Sugar Beets.—Beet sugar shipments out of the area totalled 127,798,365 
pounds in 1947, an increase of 26 per cent over 1945 (101,374,625 pounds). 
Markets for beet sugar in both years were confined largely to the three Prairie 
Provinces. Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba took 36, 35, and 26 per cent 
of total shipments respectively for a total of 97 per cent of all sugar marketed. 
The Ontario market accounted for the remaining three per cent. 

Some sugar was marketed in British Columbia in 1945, but none in 1947. 
Evidently the British Columbia market was supplied by cane sugar from the 
coastal refineries. 

Indications are that in the future markets for Alberta beet sugar will be 
confined to the three Prairie Provinces. 


Summary 


Since 1945 acreages in specialty crops have been maintained or increased, 
except for alfalfa, clover and garden seed. Expansion was greatest in canning 
corn and dried pea acreages. 

Despite the fact that the volume of shipments was greater in 1947 for 
most products, market destinations were much the same as in 1945. Where 
demands were weaker, there was some indication of confinement of markets 
to those areas adjacent to the area of production. 


Production of cement in Canada during 1948 exceeded all previous records both 
in quantity and total value of products, according to the annual report released by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. During the year, 14,127,123 barrels valued at 
$28,264,987 were sold or used by the producers as compared with 11,939,245 barrels 
worth $21,968,909 in 1947, an increase of 18 per cent in quantity and 32 per cent in 
value. . 

Eight plants were in operation in 1948, unchanged from the preceding year. The 
industry employed an average of 1,723 persons who received $4,356,086 in wages and 
salaries compared with 1,650 employees whose earnings aggregated $3,679,446 in 1947. . 


a 


Pier 
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PRODUCTION AND MARKETING OF POTATOES FROM THE IRRIGATED 
AREAS OF ALBERTA 


C. M. KLINE 


Potatoes are one of the crops which can be produced successfully on 
irrigated land and disposed of satisfactorily. The purpose of this article is 
to record the trends in production and marketing and make some observations 
as to future expansion of potato production under irrigation. 


Potato Production and Acreage in the Four Western Provinces.—During 
the ten years, 1938-48, Alberta ranked third as a potato producer among 
the four western provinces (Table 1). Saskatchewan had the highest average 
production and acreage, followed by Manitoba. British Columbia had the 
lowest average of the four western provinces. 

There has been a noticeable reduction in total acreage from a high in 1938 
of 129,400 acres to the 1948 low of 100,800 acres. The reduction in acreage 
is most apparent in Saskatchewan, but both Manitoba and Alberta showed 
substantial reductions since 1938. In British Columbia there is no definite 
trend, only a variation between high and low acreages. 

The production figures, while subject to considerable variation from year 
to year, do not show any definite change over the past 11 years. Production 
in the latter half of the period studied is slightly smaller than for the first half, 
but the decrease is less than might be expected with reduced acreage. Superior 


Table 1.—Production and Acreage of Potatoes in Alberta and the Four Western Provinces, 
1 


Alberta Four Western Provinces 

Year 2). $$$ $$ J 
Production {Acreage Potel yo (ao Petar 

Production | Acreage 
cwt. ac. cwt. ac. 

Bee ee GS eg Siac ns eA Iaey bah tad! hala inate aids vee dale 2,087,000 28, 200 9,085,000 | 129,400 
VS SE ai OT ee ee te el a a A Pa, 1,219, 000 25,400 6,894,000 | 128,200 
HOLME Eee vant ie ee eee th Rl kr! hee la eld hod 1,862,000 25,500 8,671, 000 128,800 
yy OY, eg! Cen? SS ae ee eae ee ene tee 1,950, 000 30, 000 9,183,000 127,600 
er ete att ase Phone Gl tl sik esi acs Wrautean's. vost 9 a) sla 2,708,000 28, 500 10,690,000 | 118,600 
Sa eet eer hea Sa tidy weekly beh wats eta sn 4 2,153,000 31, 200 9,612,000 | 124,900 
LOSE Ree aae erence Ono l) Vachs daa 2cak a oa ties 2,153,000 28,700 7,693,000 | 115,100 
Rae ey AR I Male 2 ini rsls gee a ode Ss «(asta ed wads 1,554, 000 25,900 6,042,000 | 164,000 
Der ee MN ee ee ce hk she ett ove etla- dusters 2,051,000 26,300 7,590,000 | 107,300 
ATR eS ta putes ee EAA Pc Ny sdee ao seed eeceles 1,960, 000 24,500 8,298,000 | 103,400 
OES BUT OR Oy Coe Ray hs Mee a ee, ee ee ene er ee 2,029,000 22,800 8,574,000 | 100,800 
Pe ES TACLUEG ry Sack dad eee ed Foe cle ede aces eg aws sites 1,975,090 27,090 8,393, 800 117,100 


(a) Estimated for 1948. i ; 
Source: Canada. Dept. of Trade and Commerce, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural 
Statistics. Ottawa, The King’s Printer. January-March issues in 1948, 1945, 1942. 


farming practices, better seed and a shift of acreage into the irrigation districts 
have led to higher potato yields. Production in 1948 was nearly as great 
as that of 1940, when there were 28,000 more acres planted to potatoes. 


Potato Production on Irrigated and Non-Irrigated Land in Alberta.— 
Adequate information on potato production on irrigated land was not available 
prior to 1944. A comparison between irrigated and non-irrigated potato 
production is made for the years 1944 to 1947 in Table 2. 

While the non-irrigated acreage has slowly declined since 1944, the acreage 
irrigated steadily increased to a peak in 1946. In 1947 there was a slight 
decline in irrigated acreage; however, preliminary estimates for 1948 show 
that an increase even greater than that for 1946 may be expected. 

Even under irrigation, production of potatoes must depend on the vagaries 
of the weather to some extent, as well as the acreage planted. This may be 
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Table 2.—Comparison of Acreage, Production and Yield of Potatoes on Irrigated and 
Non-Irrigated Land in Alberta, 1944-47 


Acreage Production Yield per Acre 
Year | Per Cent ee . ? mh 
Non- . Sats Non- . Non- oy Be 
Irrigated Irrigated | Irrigated Inieeted Irrigated Trdieeted Irrigated 
of Total 
—acres— per cent —hundred weight— 
BOP iy eeu a Tene 24, 450 4, 250 14-8 | 1,750,200 | 402,800 75-0 94-8 
POdS SR tcl. duns a ee ee 20,959 4,941 19-1 1,209,800 | 344,200 60-0 69-7 
PUA tea Nee Ae A cale EL 20, 536 5, 764 22-3 | 1,509,182 | 541,818 78-0 94-0 
TBAT NE tic PN OE see 8 Oo" 19, 657 4,848 19-8 | 1,446,642 | 513,358 80-0 106-0 
A Were ot ih. I N8 ech ua st eR 21,400 4,950 18-9 | 1,478,956 | 450,544 73 +2 91-1 


Source: Non-irrigated land data—Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics. Jan.-March 1947. 

Trrigated land data—Pyrch, A. J. Specialty Crops in the Irrigated Areas of Alberta. 1949. (Unpublished) Canada, Dept 
of Agriculture, Economics Division, Ottawa. 
noted by the decreased production in irrigated areas in 1945 and 1947 from 
years preceding. In 1945 the decrease in irrigated areas was due to very 
unfavourable weather conditions; in 1947 to a reduction in acreage. In non- 
irrigated areas the reduction was more marked. 

The yield of potatoes grown on irrigated land in all four years was higher 
than the yield of potatoes in non-irrigated areas. In 1945, the lowest yield 
for potatoes on irrigated land was 69:7 hundredweight per acre, still 16 per cent 
higher than for yields on non-irrigated lands. In 1947, the year of the highest 
yield at 106 hundredweight per acre, potatoes on irrigated land yielded 32 per 
cent more than the potatoes on non-irrigated land. 


Larger Acreage Possible.—in the western provinces the potato acreage © 
over the past eleven years has decreased by more than one-fifth. However, 
production has not declined as rapidly as the acreage. In Alberta the overall 
acreage reduction has been accompanied by an increased acreage in the irriga- 
tion districts because irrigation tends to provide a more regular supply of 
high quality potatoes. This assures the buyer a fairly steady annual supply 
of quality potatoes. Thus both the producer and the buyer have the opportunity 
to develop and retain their markets. 


Population Increase.—Population in Western Canada continues to increase. 
During the period 1936-47 it increased about 13 per cent, which, while not 
spectacular, represents a steady growth. With a larger number of people coming 
from Europe to settle in Canada, and new industries being established in the 
West, the result may be an even more rapid population increase than in 
the past. 


Consumption Increase.—The trend in potato consumption per capita has 
been generally upward. Today it is the highest on record. 


Table 3.—_Amounts and Destinations of Rail Shipments of Potatoes from the 
Irrigated Areas 1944-47 


Total Proportion and Destination of Rail Shipments 
Year Check a 
arketed| British Saskat- ; : United 
by Rail | Columbia Alberta chewan Manitoba Ontario States 
cwt —per cent— 
VOABA treed ok eabintis Note Oe A wee jyk 64,745 2°3 56-3 222 17-1 DL ty A pee eels 
Oe oe cy a ARR Garee ee ete Oa 117,882 (cg 44-0 43-2 4-7 UE e stems be vce tie ree 
POAGHIGAT, FREI 22 OR Rk. Se 239, 026 2°4 23-0 59-1 13-6 1 aie Ea Pa ae ae 
196 Ges EERE ee pdwke ee 150, 757 26-6 23-2 24-8 14-5 9-7 1-2 
AVOTALG. uiah ee ne i ee owe tee. 9-7 36-6 37-3 12-2 3-6 0-3 


Source: Specialty Crops in the Irrigated Areas of Alberta. 
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Consumption increased from the 1935-39 average of 192 pounds to 217 
pounds per person per year in 1947. The increase has been steady except for 
the years 1945 and 1946. 


Marketing Potatoes from Irrigated Areas.—Alberta potatoes are being 
shipped to markets in areas from Ontario to western British Columbia. 
By assuring regularity of supply it is possible that these markets may be 
expanded. The total amount shipped out by rail for 1944-47 from the 
irrigated areas is shown in Table 3. 

Potato marketings by rail from the irrigated areas show a variation of 
from 16 per cent of total production in 1944 to 44 per cent in the peak year 
1946. This irregularity was caused by fluctuations in production in the 
provinces referred to, especially in 1945 and 1946. Until 1947, no well- 
organized system existed for marketing potatoes from the irrigated areas, 
and each farmer has had to act independently in the disposition of his crop. 
Recently, central grading, storage and shipping facilities have been provided 
in the irrigation areas to market the potatoes. 

It would appear that in the future, markets could be made to absorb 
more potatoes from the irrigated districts if, (1) quality is kept high, and 
(2) the selling price is kept in line with prices in other areas of potato 
production. 


Factors Limiting Increased Potato Production.—There are a number of 
conditions which may operate to restrict potato production in Alberta. Some 
of these are within the control of the farmer, others are not. There is the 
possibility of increased production taking place in any one or all of the other 
three western provinces, and any marked increase may lessen the demand for - 
Alberta potatoes in other provinces. At present, however, the trend in potato 
acreage is downward in all the western provinces and for the next few years 
competition from the other provinces should not be a serious threat to the 
Alberta potato producer. In Eastern Canada this year, on account of a larger 
crop than usual, there is a surplus above what the markets will take. The 
Agricultural Prices Support Board is supporting prices. 

Another condition which might restrict potato production in Alberta is 
the distance to markets outside Alberta, such as the West Coast, Manitoba 
and Ontario, which result in a high cost of moving potatoes to those points. 
During the war years and immediately afterwards, when there were short- 
ages of potatoes in these provinces, distance was a less important factor 
than now. At present, Alberta potatoes must compete with potatoes from 
sources closer to the different markets, such as the interior British Columbia 
potato producers for the Coast market, and Saskatchewan producers for the 
Manitoba and Ontario markets. However, grading into a uniform high quality 
potato at the shipping point will do much to help the potato grower to 
compete with those from other sections closer to the consuming market. 

Another factor conditioning production is the price from year to year. 
Potato prices have been subject to wide fluctuations, which have been due in 
the main to big variations in supply or yield. Irrigation will help to bring 
about more stability in potato production. 


The Council of Economic Advisers in their report to the President of the 
United States on The Economic Situation at Midyear 1949 had this to say: 


For the first time since the immediate postwar readjustment period, the 
Nation’s Economic Budget reflects a decline in business activity extending 
over 6 months or more... Gross national product declined about 9 billion 
dollars (seasonally adjusted annual rate) from the second half of 1948 to 
the first half of 1949. This is a decline of about 34 per cent in current dollars, 
or about 14 per cent after allowing for declining prices... 
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FARM ORGANIZATION STUDY—ANNAPOLIS VALLEY, NOVA SCOTIA, 1948 
J. M. Gray AND A. GOSSELIN 


Orchards in the Annapolis Valley in 1948 were smaller than in earlier 
years. The Economics Division has conducted three surveys in this area. 
The first was done during the years 1929 to 19321, the second in 1940 and 
the third in 1948. The purpose in 1948 was to study the changes that occurred 
in the organization of fruit farms in this area since 1941. During the inter- 
vening years, the volume moving to the United Kingdom, the principal market 
for Nova Scotia apples, had first been greatly reduced due to the war, and 
then completely eliminated, at least for the time being, due to the dollar 
shortage overseas. In this way, the Nova Scotia apple industry became a 
“war casualty” and received financial aid from the Dominion Government. 
After the war, prices of Annapolis Valley apples have been supported by the 
Federal Government. In addition there has been a joint Dominion-Provincial 
plan of financial aid to growers to assist them to remove old undesirable 
varieties. 

The need for a program to change the varieties grown in the Annapolis 
Valley was indicated by the results of a census of apple orchards conducted 
by the Nova Scotia Department of Agriculture in 1939 and 1940. This census 
reported that less than one-fifth of the trees were of varieties generally 
acceptable on the North American markets and that 65-6 per cent of all the 
apple trees were over 20 years old, and 24-3 per cent over 40 years of age. 
With the marked reduction in export outlets and the increased dependence 
of the Nova Scotia apple growers on the Canadian market, the need for a 
change in the varieties of apples grown received more emphasis. 

Against this background, the questions in 1948 were: What changes have 
occurred in farm organization in the Annapolis Valley since the last survey 
was conducted? What progress has been made in tree removal and orchard 
rehabilitation? Has there been a trend towards more diversified farming 
during the years of government assistance? 

The method of selecting individual farmers for interviews in 1948 was 
to call on those who had co-operated during the 1940 study (must of whom 
had also co-operated in 1930). The data obtained deal with the overall 
farm business including the cropping program and livestock numbers; expen- 
diture on labour, fertilizer and spray material for the apple orchard; the 
debt position of the farm; and an enumeration of the trees in the apple orchard 
by age groups and varieties. 

A complete farm management record had been secured on each of these 
farms in 1941 and on 59 of them in 1930. Since 1940, sixteen of the farms 
had changed hands. In most cases this change in ownership had taken place 
because the original farm operator had retired or died. Generally, the farm 
was taken over, intact. Some cases were encountered, however, in which the 
farms had been broken up in such a way that no comparison with the 1941 
record would have been possible. Details of such businesses were not recorded. 


Changes in Farm Organization 1940 to 1948.—Changes in overall farm 
organization can be illustrated most effectively on the basis of labour input 
or the amount of productive work performed on the farms studied. These 
data were not calculated for the 1930 study. The total number of productive 
man-work units? per farm was 602-8 in 1940 and 491-0 in 1948. This would 
indicate that the size of the farm business decreased by 16 per cent between 
1940 and 1948. 


1 Records for three years were obtained during the first study. The comparisons with later 


years have been confined to the 1930 figures. 
2The unit of labour input is the productive man-work unit which may be defined as the 


amount of productive work accomplished by an average man in a ten-hour day. 
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Table 1.—Relative Importance of Various Farm Enterprises on 67 Annapolis Valley Apple Farms 
1940 and 1948 as measured by Productive Man-Work Units per Farm 


1940 1948 
Productive Per Cent of Productive Per Cent of 
Enterprise Man-Work Total Produc- Man-Work Total Produc- 
Units per tive Man-Work Units per tive Man-Work 
Farm Units Farm Units 
PCE tee PS AD rs Cae ates, 291-1 48 238-9 49 
Aataers comme. (reuse é2'A Mae Se, AA x aoe 90-4 15 99-2 20 
ROMA OE hay ick ok eee ie a aes ta 161-7 27 150-4 3 

tener “enberprisess, 0.6. kaa es 59-6 10 2-5 1 
AOE lke 5, Slotiala en ares arieek & oir 602-8 100 491-0 100 


The average number of productive man-work units per farm devoted to 
the apple enterprise was 279-9 in 1930. By 1940 this figure increased by 
almost four per cent, but in 1948 it was down again by about 22 per cent. 
The labour input on crops other than apples increased by almost 10 per cent 
between 1940 and 1948. 

This was probably the result of a shift into commercial vegetable and 
potato production in the Annapolis Valley. It seems likely that the introduc- 
tion of more vegetable and potato plantings would fit in rather well with 
the reduction of apple orchard acreages. An acre of vegetables absorbs 
about as much labour as an acre of apple orchard. 

As vegetables are generally annuals, financial returns may be realized 
during the same year that the crop is planted. As the returns from apple 
orchards may be low during the next few years, while the new varieties 
come into bearing, the ability of vegetable crops to produce a quick return 
would seem to be an important factor. 

The labour requirements of the average livestock enterprise on the farms 
studied were down in 1948 by 7-5 per cent from the 1940 levels. Measured on 
a man-work unit basis, activity in lumbering and other non-farm work 
had almost disappeared in 1948. In 1940, the labour requirements per farm 
for these enterprises made up 10 per cent of the total productive man-work 
units employed on the farms, while in 1948, only 1 per cent of the total was 
applied to these activities. 

In 1948 as in 1940, almost half of the total productive man-work units 
per farm were devoted to the apple orchards, bearing and non-bearing. 


Table 2.—Land Use and Crop Distribution on 67 Annapolis Valley Farms, 1930, 1940 and 1948 


1930 1940 1948 

aa Acres Per Cent Acres Per Cent Acres Per Cent 

per of Crop per of Crop per of Crop 

Farm Acreage Farm Acreage Farm Acreage 
Apples DEANS oi. s ice. sis sk bos 21-6 33°5 23-1 33:6 19-5 30-8 
Apples non-bearing?,........ 5:3 8-2 4-9 7-1 2-8 4-4 
Other erope po Mugs ae 37-5 58-3 40-8 59-3 40-9 64-8 
ALbwerapes ks. Ae houdccue cae 64-4 100-0 68-8 100-0 63-2 100-0 

Total land in farms..... BME 8 a wie vie aye oases TOA Reese yok 1S Piha oc ae 


(a) The term non-bearing orchard is used to indicate an orchard less than 11 years old. 


Land Use and Crop Distribution.—As shown in Table 2, the average 
total acreage of these farms decreased by 6:3 acres from 1930 to 1940 and 
by 6-6 acres from 1940 to 1948. The proportion of total land in all crops was 
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39-6 per cent in 1930, 43-9 per cent in 1940 and 42-2 per cent in 1948. Over 
this period there was a decline in the acreage per farm of both bearing 
and non-bearing orchard. The per cent of the total cropped land devoted 
to crops other than apples was about the same in 1940 as in 1930, but in- 
creased in 1948. The major changes in the crop production program on these 
farms occurred between 1940 and 1948. In addition, the percentage of these 
farms reporting non-bearing orchards was 68 in 1930, 79 in 1940 and 47 in 1948. 

Between 1930 and 1940 the average acreage in bearing orchard increased 
by 1-5 acres per farm. Due to the loss of markets and the tree removal bonus 
between 1940 and 1948, bearing orchard decreased by 3°6 acres per farm. 
The continued decrease in new plantings is indicated by a decrease in acreage 
of non-bearing orchard per farm during the two periods. Sixty-eight per 
cent of the farms reported non-bearing orchard in 1930, 79 per cent in 1940 
and 57 per cent in 1948. In 1930, for each acre of non-bearing orchard there 
were 4-1 acres of bearing orchard; in 1940 the proportions were 1:0 to 4°7 
and in 1948, 1-0 to 7:0. 


Table 3.—Average Acreage of Principal Crops on 67 Annapolis Valley Farms, 19409 and 1948 


1940 1948 
Average Average 
—— eceay of Acreage bee ais of Acreage 
Reportin Sel Farm Reporting ag! Farm 
P = | Reporting Reporting 
no ac no ac 
Apples Dearie OUI OU AW, 4 UN oe a i aes oe 67 23-1 66 19-5 
ADDICS POMP OLIN es. eM e Wiilaa ebb Wieretaoe auneieile octets 53 71 38 2-8 
(BS MN a ROY Aaa Day TE Seah at lel oe Mba RR 55 7-0 44 7-7 
OCrner erated shakes) She ee ee Da ee ae 31 4-4 15 5-0 
ye he PN LOE Ad 0 Ae AINE eS Le DG AERA 0 UES aS PR Bla 67 29-2 63 29-6 
DUNST RRO Or Ue Eb ec estat. |. Ses eka alte SUA ie Cir Aa hed ie 26 1-2 18 1-8 
SOLD eT EP aa OR OE RLS ACR ES DS A Pee IRATE SE he 5 0-8 ie 0-7 
ROR INUO as tal ys at eRe, FOE | ged gts eee ae, Wlon cell 55 0:6 47 1-5 
AOAC Io NO escheat eis bate Oh! cA ele eee ATR ae 55 ers 51 2-8 
Ge AMON RS ee nae Aad SR | UA RO RB eR MeN eh ER, 40 1-1 34 1-0 
iiier Crane Male) Toil oe nede Meee | Shanon | 28 2-0 25 2-5 


Table 3 indicates the average acreage of each crop for those farms on 
which that particular crop was reported. Without exception, each crop 
reported was being produced on fewer farms in 1948 than in 1940. On the 
other hand, increases in acreage per farm reporting were recorded for all 
crops with the exception of apples, roots and small fruits. This would seem 
to infer that the Annapolis Valley fruit farms are becoming more specialized 
with respect to their secondary crop programs. 


Table 4. Recommended Varieties of Apples as Percentage of Total Trees in Various Age Groups 
on 67 Annapolis Valley Farms 1940 and 1948 


Recommended Varieties 
as Percentage of 


Age of Trees Total Trees 
1940 | 1948 

—per cent— 

Years 

| ee EAE CEO AE Ts >A Ry OMAR ERE ON A Fipi UR CANIS AR | FE TR MURTY GUIRG deere e ON AGONY. otha ARB Mi 8 4-8 8-0 
toe he one ge) a He OA ees ARR NY Sry HERA SN Oph Peek Mes OER haere CANE Ay) 2-9 8-4 
PN Se a veh ial Suh Rate (sy bu eel wth hute Lar eee AR MRR aA akira Te Gh ye GTARCA LGA ela Rael Meter rie 5:8 5-5 
A NES NEC OM aT P oe EPA UES To Cea ae Re Re mee Mr Rem Mae hy PM oo gar AS 87 4-3 9-3 
<4 SOE die tM IAI k Read oaks IEE SME ee) en eb Nfs 305 Ub a Hig Moh, | a's ah Ck ge 2-0 a2 
Bipendsevers’: cch, COLT, tue ee TM ied Te oe IA | oie ii onl 1-6 2-1 
AL CAS Se IO Pen re ea Ne gy C2 TE en ee 21-4 36-5 
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Age and Varieties of Apple Trees.—There are six recommended varieties 
for the Annapolis Valley: Delicious, McIntosh, Crimson Gravenstein, Cortland, 
Red Rome Beauty and Red Spy. For the purpose of analyzing the figures, 
two other varieties were added to this list, namely: Gravenstein and Northern 
Spy, making a total of eight desirable varieties. It was found that in 1940 only 
21-4 per cent of all the trees on the 67 farms studied were of one or the 
other of these varieties. By 1948 this percentage had increased to 36:5 per 
cent showing that definite progress had been made in changing over Anna- 
polis Valley orchards to preferred varieties. 


Table 5.—_Number and Percentage of Apple Trees According to Age Groups, 67 Annapolis Valley 
Farms, 1940 and 1948 


1940 1948 

— Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 

of Trees of Total of Trees of Total 
deem REE TRY: |, Rea dike dls a Mo DAE esa eed 8 8,325 10-0 6,865 9-7 
a) eee na ORI, VOMIT PIN esl a te Sn Pe tun Latte ty f 6, 640 8-0 8, 928 12-6 
SOONG, BEA Ioe:, ee RIO Ed ets aM ed ThS24 19-8 11,090 15-8 
CAD a che Wei tad te purse Raaiivien ou Bu tote, eewlladans 31, 187 37-8 23, 509 33°3 
ALN ET De ge Red as RN AD iat 2 COU LE Meee Von a a Ne 12,595 15-3 12,738 18-0 
OR VCR eee 6 Meee Set oe ns tale 9-1 eybal 10-6 
Dd ibs Set Wad er saihap Li deal 82,586 100-0 70,641 100-0 


Livestock.—The number of animal units! per farm increased very slightly; 
it was 13-7 in 1940 and 14:3 in 1948. The pattern of relatively small livestock 
enterprises reported on the 1940 study has not fundamentally changed. There 
was a decline in the number of farms with horses. This, however, can be 
expected between 1940 and 1948 as greater use of power machinery was 
made during that period. 

The principal change in the production of livestock over the eight-year 
period from 1940 to 1948 was the increase in the size of the poultry enterprise. 
There were 128 hens per farm in 1948 compared with 58 hens in 1940. Eight 
farms reported over 200 hens in 1948 while only 5 farms had over 200 hens 
in 19402. This may well mean that the apple specialists regard a poultry 
enterprise as the most suitable livestock sideline. Poultry production is 
probably the easiest livestock enterprise to enter. 

Since 1940, there has been an increase in the number of heifers per farm . 
and a decrease in the number of calves. In percentage terms, these changes 
are substantial, but in absolute terms, both the increase in the number of 
heifers and the decrease in the number of calves are small. 

The number of hogs and pigs per farm has almost doubled since 1940, 
although sow numbers are less. However, pork production appears to have 
remained a small scale enterprise on the majority of the farms studied. 

In general it would seem that lvestock production has not increased 
substantially on Annapolis Valley fruit farms between the years 1940 and 1948. 


Labour, Fertilizer and Spray Material Expenditures.—These three items 
account for the largest share of expenditure on the orchard enterprise. In 
1940 labour, fertilizer and spray material accounted for 73:7 per cent of the 
cash costs and 65-5 per cent of both cash and non-cash costs of apple pro- 
duction on these 67 Annapolis Valley farms. 


1An animal unit represents an average mature horse, cow or the equivalent in other 
livestock, based on feed consumption and manure production. 

2For more details on poultry production in Nova Scotia see: “Poultry Production in 
Nova Scotia” and “Relationship of the Poultry Flock to Other Farm Enterprises on Nova 
Scotia Farms” by G. C. Retson. The Economic Annalist, Vol. XVIII, No. 3:52 and No. 4:80. 1948. 
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Table ¢.—Comparison of Principal Items of Expense on Bearing Orchard, 67 Annapolis Valley 
Farms, 1930, 1940 and 1948 


wee 1930 | 1940 1948 
—dollars per acre— 
Labour—hired plus family (excluding value of the operator’s labour) 45-28 32-06 56-48 
pre viniaterialy. Qian eins, shot vei auly dhe wiee naw Bele Sib Ra 11-54 8-92 23-04 
1 TP 5 AMR ARE CAS aR a AR WA A a A 10-53 5-20 13-28 
DOL, ect e sf Ay WO Ow Saucier 2 pees ein Sat sO Ee a ae 67-35 46-18 92-80 


— 


Expenditures for labour, spray materials and fertilizers were substantially 
lower in 1940 than in 1930. The explanation may be that in 1940 the outbreak 
of war had greatly reduced the overseas market and this caused the growers 
to minimize outlays on apple production. By 1948, the value of spray materials 
and fertilizers applied per acre of orchard was greater than in 1930. If the 
value of fertilizer applied per acre is adjusted by the index of fertilizer prices 
for Eastern Canada, the figures become: $9.23 per acre in 1930, $4.90 per acre 
in 1940 and $9.97 per acre in 1948. Growers seem to be prepared to spend 
at least as much money per acre as they were in 1930, on fertilizer and sprays. 
Adequate applications of these chemicals is necessary to produce a high quality 
crop and without a proper spray and fertilizer program, the benefit from 
changing the apple trees over to more acceptable varieties would be lost. 

When the index of farm wage rates for Eastern Canada is applied to the 
value of labour per acre of orchard, the figures became: $33.10 per acre in 1930, 
$23.45 in 1940 and $15.23 in 1948. The value of labour applied per acre, | 
although it followed the trend of the spray and fertilizer applications from 
1930 to 1940, did not increase as greatly as the value of the other two factors 
after the war. 


Man-Equivalent per Farm.1—The average man-equivalent per farm was 
2°54 in 1930, 2-43 in 1940 and 2:24 in 1948. The number of productive man- 
work units per man-equivalent was 248 in 1940 and 219 in 1948. This reduction 
in man-equivalent per farm and in the number of productive man-work units 
per man-equivalent may be partly explained by the decrease in the size of 
orchards. | 

Measured on a basis of amount of time worked, 48:2 per cent of the 
labour was hired in 1940 and 56-8 per cent in 1948. The relatively smaller 
proportion of hired labour during the war years can probably be explained 
by the man-power shortage at that time. 


Farm Indebtedness.—The long-term indebtedness of these 67 farmers 
was about the same in both years. In 1940 the average long-term debt reported 
by 37 farms averaged $4,406 while in 1948 the average for 35 farms reporting 
was $4,580. With regard to short-term loans, there was a material change 
in both the number of farmers who secured loans and the average loan per 
farm. In 1940 only 24 farms out of 67 had to borrow money for financing 
their farm operations while in 1948 there were 40. The average amount of 
loans was $424 in 1940 as compared to $1,054 per farm in 1948. 


Summary.—tThe principal change in the farm organization program of 
the 67 Annapolis Valley farmers visited was a reduction in the size of the 
apple orchards. The reduction in size of non-bearing orchards was pro- 
portionately greater than that of the bearing orchard. Between 1940 and 1948, 
the proportion of desirable varieties to all apple trees rose from one in five 
to one in three. 


1 Man-equivalent is the equivalent of one man working full time on the farm throughout | 
the year. 
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The total acreage devoted to the cultivation of all crops other than apples 
remained about the same. Livestock production did not greatly change during 
this period. The total number of animal units per farm was slightly greater, 
while a definite increase in poultry took place. At the same time, there was 
a small increase in pig numbers. This means that while the apple orchards 
were reduced in size, there was not an accompanying development of any 
other entreprises on these farms, and the capacity of the average Annapolis 
Valley farm to provide employment, measured in terms of total man-work 
units was less in 1948 than in 1940. This is as might be expected in view of 
the general economic situation prevailing from 1940 to 1948, when apple 
markets were uncertain. 


EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM: PAID SHIPMENTS FROM CANADA TO ALL 
COUNTRIES, FOOD, FEED AND FERTILIZERS 
APRIL 3, 1948—April 30, 1949 


Commodity Value 


(thousand dollars) 
255, 607 


Pecan ee a has ees Son! Me PE Ret, OR A) PUNE D  SRINE LCA Raet so 0' : 

ems ee CARRE NRA ONL aah, iin Ak yan aks! US an. Ain let amil elas dt cae Ne 59,010 

ily tpea aay ob llNlend UMM far Ca tile lla IND AG leaf ad etaaen adds a i 1,116 
ee ar Oras). A LAO RPOa A. Ee aa ee. OETA soe ca ee titls FEA EU eh wa 315, 733 
J TURRET AR Og ce aie Vt Cy EB EIR aD BI ay CREM A oe eee 48,773 
fey gigs G1 8 rete ad copeilly Ela paladin A a NEE ARR NA 9,444 

ed oad 2's bo Beli ae «8 iin Oi oes Ob Me UO Lie KE ean a ane ae 5, 747 

Te PE eM Gish eR Rs, 5 deol Lied MEW lw scdey «RWG Mae RAN BREN D Bias Ae 460 

Ga Bh Be? all ada ay Medion te cathe I tia Mi ONES FI RO Oe ean RE Ne ea reed 2,099 

eRe SEE OWEN SOE, CHR AAS EA. eer es A UPR ae ee ee hee 257 

Other fats and oils................ Rae SPER PERS ORM ra Me Oe ee Ne ate) 324 
eee en a Orme See a Ui Nene big “css ge, & GREATS A, Me nh oem REIL ae Mo dak ac a 8, 887 
ACR ORICY Aa bediles « pudien a Rial Cecile mania Be DY oe D Kad. Pt oe 7,362 

RRO CUE TE eI ITO Peres klar cut. 5 Cares «alg win ieee ba Lg 4.6 ¢ MR a WeWila Bully 2,084 

COR SOC Cs QIU UC CLS hE re LWT Ok kee tas Ee ee Les SS ee TAN Thy 506 
ORCA OGIOCS. Sire. RRM. 2 Ei RUE REL Nn Dep iibilin Mores. MoM le bk as 2,590 
re Mrret Fi tema IG ee, Rr ee Ce er ter tle ome ie Soman NITY oy 2,587 
RA TEAI 56 EO MCLE Tp aris OY oes ke ee. COTE E a: CER ee RTS. NO, 1,319 
Miscellaneous avricultiral products sic. 6 oho a ees h swells aa ws Bhyee lakes oe 952 


RENE PORT MR ce aa ea spite ae yak eee a cee let ls ares aie more eole Ray Pek 397, 649 


All statistics quoted are for paid shipments; these are less than the 
actual movement because of the time lag in the presentation of documents 
requesting payment. The period covered is from the beginning of aid on 
April 3, 1948 to April 30, 1949. During this time the total amount of paid 
shipments of all commodities including U.S. and offshore purchases was 
$3,434,300,000. The value of U.S. shipments was $1,902,896,000 (55 per cent) 
and of Canadian shipments $612,325,000 (18 per cent). 

For the food and agricultural commodity group the total value of shipments 
was $1,825,200,000. The United States contributed goods worth $1,229,600,000 
(67 per cent) and Canada $397,649,000 (22 per cent). 

Canada made shipments of agricultural products to all ERP countries 
except Sweden, but the United Kingdom was by far the largest recipient. 
The value of shipments to the United Kingdom was $362,666,000, or 91 per cent 
of the total. 

1The above table supplements information on Canadian agricultural supplies under ERP 


which appeared in an article by A. E. Richards entitled ‘““‘The European Recovery Program and 
Canadian Agriculture”. The Economic Annalist, Vol. XIX, No. 1: 5-8. Feb. 1949. 
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World Food Appraisal (as of April 1949). Washington, D.C., U.S.A., 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. (Toronto, Canada, 
The Ryerson Press) May 1949. pp. 47. 


The FAO survey found that world food production and supplies in 
1948-49 were materially higher than in 1947-48, and the grain export surplus 
was the largest since 1930-31. The report covers the Far and Near East, 
Africa, Latin America, Oceania, the United States and Canada, the USSR, 
and Europe. The appraisal for each area reviewed covers production, con- 
sumption and outlook. The report also includes a discussion of the long- 
term factors. 


Food Balance Sheets. Washington, D.C., U.S.A., Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations. (Toronto, Canada, The Ryerson Press) 
April 1949. pp. 311. 


Yearbook of Food and Agricultural Statistics, 1948, Volume I—Pro- 
duction. Washington, D.C., U.S.A., Food and Agricultural Organization of the 
United Nations. (Toronto, Canada, The Ryerson Press) 1949. pp. XVIII + 285. 


These two FAO reports fill a definite need. Students and others interested 
in world statistics will find these two volumes most useful. The objective 
in drawing up a country food balance sheet “is to show the quantities of all 
foodstuffs produced in that country; the trade in foodstuffs; their disposition 
for use as animal feed, as seed, and for manufacture; and, hence, the national 
supply available for human consumption, together with the nutrient content 
of the supply. Thus, in one table a complete picture of the movement of 
the total food supply from the stage of farm production to the point at which 
it is available to the consumer can be seen and comparisons made with other 
years”’. 

But as is indicated in the forward, ‘‘The balance sheet stops short at the 
total national supply of food available at the retail level. It does not show 
in any way how the food supply is distributed among different groups of the 
population. Dietary surveys are needed to obtain information on variations 
in consumption among the different groups, as the distribution of food within 
a country is a matter of considerable importance to the health and well- 
being of the community”’. 


The Yearbook is the second volume of a series issued by FAO. Like 
the 1947 volume, it continues statistical series on crops and livestock numbers 
formerly published by the International Institute of Agriculture at Rome. 
Tables are presented showing area and production figures for the principal 
crops in the prewar period (generally 1934-38 averages) and in 1945, 1946, 
and 1947. The livestock numbers given are for the latest prewar year 
(usually 1939) and for 1945, 1946, and 1947. This edition of the Yearbook 
gives a series of tables showing in detail, for specified countries, utilization of 
land for crops and the output therefrom, together with detailed classifications 
of livestock numbers by sex and age groups, where these are available. 
New to this Yearbook is the introduction of tables containing information on 
total population by countries and on the number of persons engaged in 
agricultural occupations. Tables have also been added on the production of 
condensed, evaporated, and dried milk. 


Economic Survey of Europe in 1948. Prepared by the Research and 
Planning Division, Economic Commission for Europe. Geneva, United Nations, 
Dept. of Economic Affairs. (Toronto, Canada, The Ryerson Press) 1949. 
pp. XII + 288. 
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Economic Survey of Europe in 1948, as a successor to A Survey of the 
Economic Situation and Prospects of Europe which was published in May 1948, 
is the second major study of current European economic conditions to be 
undertaken by the Secretariat of the Economic Commission for Europe. It 
reveals that in all respects the year 1948 was one of remarkable progress for 
Europe. 

The report is divided into nine chapters and includes 144 tables, seven 
charts, and an excellent table showing the Network of Europe’s Trade by 
Individual Countries. These chapters cover: The Progress in Production; 
The Progress Towards Internal Equilibrium; the Rate of Capital Formation; 
The General Pattern of Trade; Prices in International Trade; The Balance of 
Payments and Overseas Trade; Intra-European Trade and Payments; The 

Progress in Planning, and Problems and Prospects. 

The background against which Economic Survey of Europe in 1948 was 
written differs considerably from that which existed when the previous volume 
was prepared a year ago. Inflation, the shortages of basic materials and 
many of the other problems which dominated the immediate post-war period 
have largely been overcome, and Europe’s production and trade are now 

close to their pre-war levels. But, although economic conditions of life have 
become more normal, the underlying problems of the European economy do not 

appear to be appreciably nearer solution. The progress of the past year 

would in many areas have been impossible without temporary outside financial 
assistance. 

The report states that while the more efficient use of resources within 

_ Europe is a prerequisite of improved conditions of economic life, the achieve- 
ment of stable and sustained progress in the future will depend heavily on 
developments in the world as a whole. 
| The report shows that for a group of fifteen European countries which 
before the war accounted for four-fifths of the total industrial output of 
Europe (except USSR), the level of output in 1948 was 16 per cent higher 
than in 1947 and approached the 1938 level. In the last quarter of 1948 
their aggregate production exceeded for the first time the average 1938 level. 
The report points out that from the point of view of living standards, the 
improvement in the agricultural production of Europe with the 1948 harvest 
was even more significant than the improvement in industrial production— 
_ though agricultural production as a whole is still appreciably below pre-war. 


BOWEN, Howard R. Toward Social Economy. New York, Rinehart & Co., 
Inc. 1948. pp. VI + 336. 
* This book is another contribution in the textbook field. The student in 
economics is always faced with the problem of deciding what textbook to 
use, but recently the increase in number has made the task more difficult. 
i some are excellent and many are poor; some are general and some are highly 
specialized. The students, by careful selection, can attain the desired balance. 
_ One is in full agreement with Dean Bowen when he writes in his preface that, 
“perspective is indispensible in the study of economics”. His purpose “is to 
present a view of the whole economic system, and at the same time to fit 
that system into place as one part or aspect of the more comprehensive social 
eitabric’’. 
) In content the book is divided into five parts with 31 chapters, and covers 
a broad area: (1) a statement of what the economic system is and what it 
does; (2) a description of the institutional setting of economic life; (3) a state- 
ment of production theory or the physical basis of economic life; (4) an 
analysis of the idea of economy in the use of scarce resources and of the 
conditions necessary for the attainment of economy; and (5) a description 
of the operation of capitalism in relation to the problem of economy. 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 
WHOLESALE Prices, FARM Prices AND Livine Cost INDEXES 


Commodities and 
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1948 
Age ts Sys. 238-2 190-7 285-8 263-9 176-7 203-7 169-5 157-5 
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(a) Revised July, 1948, by The Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

(b) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Prices and Price Indexes. (Mimeo). Ottawa, Monthly. 
Wholesale prices of products of Canadian farms. 

(c) Ibid (b). Wholesale prices of grains, hay, tobacco and potatoes. 

(d) Ibid (b). Wholesale prices of animals and animal products. 

(e) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Agricultural Division. Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural 
Products. (Mimeo). Ottawa. Monthly. 

(f) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Price Index Numbers of Commodities and Services Used 
by Farmers. (Mimeo). Ottawa, Jan., Apr., and Aug. Includes prices of commodities in 8 groups including farm imple- 
ments, building materials, gasoline, oil and grease, feed, fertilizer, binder twine, seed and hardware. 

(gz) Ibid (f). Includes the 8 commodities indicated above plus tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates. 

ch) Price Index Numbers of Commodities and Services Used by Farmers. Includes food, clothing, fuel, household equipment, 
health, maintenance and miscellaneous. , ‘ E ; 

(i) Prices and Price Indexes. Includes food, rent, fuel and lighting, clothing, home furnishings and services, miscellaneous 
and retail prices of commodities. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Canada’s population as at June 1, 1949 
was 13,545,000, an increase of 662,000 over 
1948. This increase is due to the entry of 
Newfoundland into Confederation, and 
the continued high rate of natural in- 
crease and immigration. There were in- 
creases in the population of all provinces 
except Prince Edward Island. 


Canada’s economy appears to be main- 
taining a reasonably steady position with 
little change, allowing for usual seasonal 
fluctuations, from month to month or from 
the same periods of the previous year. 
The index of production has fluctuated 
March to July within a range of a single 
point and currently stands at 185-9 (base 
1935-39—100). During the past several 
months no perceptible change in the ratio 
between factory inventories and ship- 
ments has been observed, an indication 
that goods are moving into hands of the 
consumers in a steady flow. 


Retail Trade.—Sales in the first six 
months of this year advanced seven per 
cent, totalling $3,550,000,000 compared 
with $3,306,000,000 in the same period of 
1948. On the other hand, commercial 
failures, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, were more numerous 
in the first half of 1949 than in any similar 
period since 1941, but were fewer in 
number than in 1939. Nearly all branches 
of business showed increases in failures. 


Employment and Wages.—By the third 
quarter of 1949, the general employment 
situation in Canada was very favourable. 
Employment rose to about 5,000,000 
during the summer months. Compared 
with previous post-war years, however, 
no serious labour shortages. existed; 
rather, there were small labour surpluses 
in a few sections of the country. 


According to preliminary figures re- 
leased by the Dominion Bureau of Stat- 
istics there were further increases in 
employment and payrolls in leading estab- 
lishments in the major industrial groups 
throughout Canada at the beginning of 
July, advance indexes rising to record 
levels for the time of year. The general 
index number of employment, based on 
1926 as 100, was 198-3, as compared with 
194-5 at June 1, 1949, and 198-0 at July 1, 
1948, previously the maximum in the 
record for the beginning of July. During 
the war, the highest figure for that date 
was 183-7 in 1943. Manufacturing, con- 
struction and other industries showed 
heightened activity at the beginning of 
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July. The reported gains ranged from 
0:9 per cent in Saskatchewan to 9-4 per 
cent in New Brunswick; in Quebec and 
Ontario the increases amounted to 1:5 
per cent and 1-7 per cent, respectively. 


There was an increase of 3-2 per cent 
in the advance general index number of 
payrolls at July 1 as compared with 
June 1. The advance figure of per capita 
weekly earnings of salaried employees 
and wage-earners reported in the eight 
leading industries was $42.82 as com- 
pared with $42.32 at June 1, and $40.48 
at July 1, 1948. 


With a larger labour force and higher 
rates of pay, total labour income for the 
first six months of the year was $3,687 
million or 10 per cent greater than for 
the same period last year. 


Prices.—Reversing the gradual down- 
ward movement shown since the begin- 
ning of the year, the general wholesale 
price index showed a slight advance in 
July, according to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. The index for July 1949, 
on the base 1926=100, was 156-6 as com- 
pared with 156-3 in June, and 152-2 for 
July 1948. Increases in the price indexes 
occurred for vegetable products, non- 
ferrous metals, and non-metallic minerals. 


Prices received by farmers for their 
products showed a slight decline. The 
index of farm prices of agricultural prod- 
ucts for July 1949 is 253-9 (1935-39=— 
100) as compared with a revised estimate 
of 254-5 for June, and 259-2 for the 
month of July 1948. Compared with a 
year ago, higher prices for livestock, 
fruits, tobacco, poultry and eggs were 
more than offset by declines in the prices 
of coarse grains, dairy products, potatoes, 
vegetables and furs. Compared with 
the previous month, lower prices for 
grains, particularly in eastern Canada, 
livestock, dairy products, fruits and vege- 
tables more than offset increased prices 
for potatoes, poultry and eggs. 


Cost-of-Living.—The cost-of-living in- 
dex advanced to a new high from 162-1 
to 162-8 between July 2 and August: 1. 
As in the May to June and June to July 
advances a rather sharp rise in the sub- 
index on food prices was the main cause 
of the upward movement. The food 
index advanced two points to 209-2, 
reflecting the higher cost of eggs and 
some increase in the price of pork pro- 
ducts. 
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From August 2, 1948 to August 1, 1949 
the cost-of-living index rose 5:3 from 
157-5. During approximately the same 
period the United States Consumers’ 
Price Index, roughly the equivalent of 
the Canadian Cost-of-Living Index, de- 
clined 3-3 per cent from 174-5 to 168-8. 


Foreign Trade.—In the first half of 
1949 Canada had a surplus from mer- 
chandise trade of $29,100,000. This com- 
pares with $148,800,000 in the first half 
of last year and $324,300,000 in the second 
half of 1948 when there was an unusual 
concentration of exports. The increase 
in the value of imports by Canada was 
considerably larger than the small in- 
crease in Canadian exports. Canadian 
prosperity and improving supplies abroad 
made possible greater imports. Reduced 
demands abroad and seasonal and other 
factors affecting certain kinds of produc- 
tion led to the lower volume of exports. 


Most of the reduced balance of exports 
in 1949 arises from an increase in 
Canada’s commodity deficit with the 
United States. The deficit amounted to 
$308,300,000 in the first six months of 
this year compared with $228,200,000 in 
the same period last year. A rise in im- 
ports from the United States of about 
14 per cent was the reason for this as 
exports to the United States only rose at 
about half this rate. Another factor con- 
tributing the reduced balance of exports 
with all countries has been the decline 
in the commodity surplus with the United 
Kingdom. 


The aggregate domestic exports for 
the first seven months of this year stand 
at $1,665,900,000, slightly above the total 
of $1,651,000,000 for the same period of 
1948. 


Crop Production.—Canada’s 1949 wheat 
crop is estimated at 371-6 million bushels. 
The seeded area is 27-5 million acres 
yielding at the rate of 13-5 bushels per 
acre. Although the acreage was consider- 
ably above 1948, the total yield was less. 
Weather was the main cause for the lower 
yield per acre in 1949 than in 1948. 


Cash Income.—Preliminary estimates 
indicate that during the first six months 
of 1949 Canadian farmers (excluding 
Newfoundland) realized a cash income 
of 1,056-5 million dollars from the sale 
of farm products. This is a gain of 14-7 
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per cent over the 1948 cash income of 
921-4 million dollars for the same period 
and an increase of 45-9 per cent above the 
724-3 million dollars received during the 
first half of 1947. In addition to the 
above receipts, supplementary payments 
amounting to more than nine million 
dollars during the first six months of this 
year were paid out under the provisions 
of the P.F.A.A. to farmers in the drought- 
stricken areas of the Prairie Provinces. 
This figure compares with nearly 10 mil- 
lion and more than 15 million dollars 
paid out during the respective periods of 
1947 and 1948. With the exception of 
Prince Edward Island and New Bruns- 
wick, cash income by provinces from the 
sale of farm products was higher for the 
first six months of 1949 than for the same 
period in 1948. 


Currency Devaluation.—The Minister 
of Finance, on Monday, September 19, 
stated in the House of Commons: 


The substantial devaluation of currencies 
throughout the sterling area, and in many 
other countries as well, cannot fail to have 
important implications for our balance of 
payments position. Many of our exports are 
bound to face increased price competition in 
both the non-dollar and dollar markets. At 
the same time the extensive exchange adjust- 
ments abroad will tend to result in an increase 
in the total value of our imports. While we 
stand ready to co-operate with the efforts of 
overseas countries to expand their sales to 
us we cannot receive more imports from all 
sources without going into deficit in our 
international accounts. 


In these circumstances the government has 
decided to adjust the exchange value of the 
Canadian dollar to the extent considered 
necessary. 


Canada’s basic position will continue to be 
strong. Our exports have been and will 
continue to be competitive. Our production is 
efficient and our costs are relatively low. Be- 
cause of these underlying factors the govern- 
ment has felt that an adjustment of 10 per 
cent is appropriate. Such a change requires 
consultation with but not the approval of the 
International Monetary Fund. This consulta- 
tion took place today. An order in council 
has therefore been passed adjusting our ex- 
change rates on the basis of a 10 per cent 
premium on the U. S. dollar. The chairman 
of the Foreign Exchange Control Board has 
been instructed to advise all authorized dealers 
and agents of the board that rates effective as 
from the opening of business Tuesday, Sept- 
ember 20, will be as follows: 

Buying Rate Selling Rate 
per U.S. dollar 
$1.10 $1.103 

per £ 
3.083 


WaS7aG0llars.coswace: 


Sterling 


| 
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CANADIAN FARMERS MECHANIZE 


FRANK SHEFRIN 


Canadian farmers purchased over $740 million worth of farm machinery 
and equipment! in the eleven year period, 1938-1948 inclusive. Expenditures 
since 1946 have broken records each year. This mechanization of agriculture 
was stimulated by a scarcity of farm labour during the war years 1939-45, 
by the relatively high farm wage scales, by the uncertainties and economic 
risks incident to use of transient labour in harvesting crops with high market 
value, and by the increasing total cash income received by farmers. The 
remarkable expansion in total purchases during the 1946-48 period is also 
in part due to the unfilled needs carried over from the depressed thirties? 
and the rationing program of the war years®. 

The Prairies are physically suitable for rapid mechanization. Prairie 
farmers purchased more farm machinery than any other regional group. In 
the eleven year period under consideration, total expenditures at wholesale 
value amounted to $451 million or about 60 per cent of Canadian expenditures. 
On a provincial basis Saskatchewan farmers are the heaviest investors. In 
Eastern Canada, with its smaller farms, rapid mechanization is being made 
possible by the introduction of smaller types of equipment. 


Sales of Farm Machinery.—In 1938 total sales of farm machinery and 
implements at wholesale levels were valued at $36 million; in 1948 the total 
was $168 million, an increase of 363 per cent. However, the increase in the 
volume of sales was not as great. The higher values also reflect increased 
prices.4 The volume increase is estimated at about 240 per cent. 

It is often easier to visualize the extent of expenditures if one thinks in 
terms of a farm. Using wholesale values as published by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, the agricultural industry spent $50 per farm on new machinery 
in 1938 and $237 in 1948. These averages varied from province to province. 
In 1938 Manitoba farmers spent $129 per farm, in 1948—$416; Saskatchewan, 
$55 per farm in 1938 and $360 in 1948; and Alberta, $91 per farm in 1938 
and $408 in 1948. The farmers of Ontario made a poor fourth with $43 per 
farm in 1938 and $215 in 1948. The Maritime Provinces during the 1938-48 
period spent the least on farm machinery. If the value of repair parts purchases 
is added there is a substantial increase in cash expenditures. 

The per farm expenditures do not tell the complete story. Not all farms are 
commercial producers. In 1940 about 28 per cent of Canada’s farms sold only 


1 Annual reports on the sales of farm implements and equipment in Canada, based on returns 
submitted by Canadian manufacturers and importers of foreign makes, have been compiled and 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics since 1936. Each manufacturer is asked to report 
only sales of his own manufacture and sales of equipment which he imported. Sales of any 
machines or equipment purchased from other Canadian suppliers are excluded. Manufacturers’ 
sales have been supplemented by sales of firms which imported machinery directly from other 
countries. The figures reported relate to sales made to Canadian customers only; export sales 
have been excluded. The Bureau publishes wholesale values but supplementary figures giving 
the average mark-up as shown by reporting firms indicate that the sales figure quoted at whole- 
sale prices should be increased by about 21-5 per cent to bring it to a retail value. This would 
make the above total equal to $900 million. 

2 Evidence of the effect of low incomes in capital outlay during the thirties is given in the 
restricted expenditures on equipment. In 1928, farmers invested $93 million in farm machinery 
and equipment; by 1933 the total had dropped to $19 million. (Canada, Dominion-Provincial 
Conference on Reconstruction. Public Investment and Capital Formation. The Study of Public 
and Private Investment Outlay, Canada 1926-41. Ottawa, The King’s Printer. 1945.) 

3 Sales in 1943 were restricted by rationing to a total of $29,796,560 at wholesale values. 

4The index number of prices of farm machinery in 1938 was 104-1 (1935-39=100). In 1948 it 
was 141-6, an increase of 36 per cent. 
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eight per cent of the marketable produce.! If we considered commercial farms 
only, the average purchases per farm would be considerably higher. 


Types of machinery purchased have changed as new improved equipment 
became available. Tractors and harvesting equipment made up the most 
important sales. In 1947, sales of tractors at wholesale prices amounted to 
$41-5 million, and of harvesting machinery, $22-5 million. In actual numbers 
232,397 tractors and 59,182 combines were sold in Canada during the 1938-1948 
period.2 Sales in the West were greater than in the East, totalling 143,608 
tractors and 52,545 combines. For the year 1948 the number of tractors and 
combines sold in Canada was 44,186 and 11,913 respectively. Again let us 
break these totals down to a workable unit, say, per thousand farms. During the 
eleven year period under consideration a total of 317 tractors, and 81 combines 
were purchased per 1,000 farms. 


The sales of spraying and dusting equipment increased very markedly 
between 1938 and 1947—from $45,500 to $988,761. Sales of domestic water 
systems and pumps also showed a remarkable expansion within the ten years. 
Dairy machinery and equipment purchases in this period increased from $1:9 
million in 1938 to $5:0 million in 1947 (with a record high of $6 million in 
1946). The number of milking machines sold in 1938 and in 1948 totalled 
484 and 11,580 respectively. 


Until now we have discussed purchases. But to evaluate the importance of 
these purchases they must be related to total investment.? Increased pur- 
chases are reflected in higher total investment in farm implements and 
machinery in Canada and in all provinces since the immediate pre-war years. 
For the year 1938 the total value was $475 million compared with $671-0 
million in 1947. On a total value basis, Ontario had the largest investment 
(since 1940) followed by Saskatchewan. 


On a per farm basis, the relationship is different, with each of the three 
Prairie Provinces having a greater investment than Ontario. On the Prairies 
the average investment in farm implements and machinery per farm increased 
from $835 in 1938 to $1,281 in 1947; for Canada, as a whole, from $649 to $950. 


What equipment did the Canadian farm have in 1931 and in 1941? 
Mechanization of Canadian agriculture increased even under the difficult 
conditions of the thirties. The Prairie Provinces led in this movement. 
Total number of trucks in Canada increased by 60:1 per cent between 1931 


1 Professor Burton, in an article entitled ‘Farmers’ Share of National Income’’, in the May 
1948 issue of the Agricultural Institute Review, has this to say about the number of commercial 
farms: 

“The census, with some double counting, estimates that there are 732,000 farms in Canada. 
Included among these are 40,009 part-time farms, that is farms on which, during 1940, the 
operator received more than 50 per cent of his gross income from non-farm sources. Reject- 
ing these part-time farms as not being commercial farms we have some 690,000 farms which 
provide the operator with the greater part of his gross revenue. But of these remaining farms 
the census classifies 195,000 or 28 per cent as being subsistence, or combination of sub- 
sistence farms. These are respectively defined as farms on which more than 50 per cent of 
the gross product is consumed by the farm family, and farms on which the value of products 
consumed on the farm plus the receipts from one other enterprise are required to con- 
stitute 60 per cent of the gross product. . . . In 1940 this 28 per cent of our farms con- 
tributed only 8 per cent of the gross sales of all full-time farms’’. 


In this article, unless stated otherwise, calculations are based on total number of farms as 
reported in the 1941 and the 1946 census. 
2 Canadian Farm Implements. January 1948 and 1949, February 1949. 


3 Thus, on the average, during the past eleven years farmers purchased equipment worth 
$67°3 million annually and the average capital investment in machinery and equipment over the 
period 1938-47 was $571-6 million. 
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and 1941. The number of tractors! including those under, as well as over, 
15 horsepower, showed an increase of 51:6 per cent, and the total number of 
combines increased by 113°2 per cent during the same period. In 1931 the 
number of farms reporting tractors totalled 97,262; in 1941, 152,607. In each 
of these census years these farms had 105,360 and 159,752 tractors respectively. 
By 1946 the Census of the Prairie Provinces showed that a similar number of 
farms—139,278 in Manitoba. Saskatchewan and Alberta—reported having 
nearly the same total—151,145 tractors. 

How much equipment is there on Canadian farms today? The answer 
will have to wait for the 1951 Census. However, we can safely venture an 
estimate that the number is considerably greater in Canada, as a whole, and 
especially on the Prairies than it was in 1941 and 1946. 

Investment in 1949 in agricultural machinery and trucks may exceed 
similar expenditures in 1948 by about 30 per cent. During the first six months 
of 1949 there were 19,000 loans made under the Farm Improvement Loans 
Act amounting to $16 million for the purchase of machinery worth about 
$27 million. These purchases included 10,000 tractors.? 


Regional Developmenis.—Description of trends for Canada as a whole 
or even a breakdown on a provincial basis does not indicate adequately the 
impact of mechanization on local areas. Some idea of this impact may be 
obtained from a number of farm management studies made by the Economics 
Division, Dominion Department of Agriculture in Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba and Ontario. 

A comparative study for the two years 1931 and 1946 in the short 
grass prairie zone of Southeastern Alberta? shows that twenty years ago 
about 50 per cent of the farms depended on horses for draft power, whereas 
today over 95 per cent use tractors. 

What are some of the other changes in this region? Replacing the mould- 
board plough, the one-way disc plough has become the main tillage implement 
in the short grass region of Alberta. Combine-harvesters are found on almost 
three-quarters of the farms, whereas only one-third had them in 1981. 
Although there were not quite as many cars on farms in 1946 as in 1931, 
the number of trucks had almost doubled. 

This increase in mechanization has increased the efficiency of farm labour. 
The author of the Southeastern Alberta study points out that: 


The labour equivalent averaged 1-67 man units per farm in 1931 as compared 
with 1-38 in 1946. In terms of crop acres handled per man, this worked out to 
325 crop land acres in 1931 as against 556 in 1946. With the disappearance of 
horses and the advent of large power machinery, the efficiency of farm labour 
on prairie wheat farms has increased by more than 50 per cent. 


1 The Census of Canada (Vol. VIII Agriculture) lists only a limited number of items reported 
on farms. However, the number of tractors does indicate the extent of mechanization. The 
tractor, more than any other force, has brought an industrial revolution to our farms, especially 
to those of Western Canada which were among the first to use the machine. The tractor is 
important because it combines added power with machinery that can do work which is not 
possible with horse power. The tractor brings greater drawbar power. Belt pulleys on tractors 
make mobile power for work which would otherwise need a stationary engine. 

2For the past four years of operations under the Farm Improvement Loans Act the farmers 
in the Western Provinces have used the facilities to a much greater extent than the farmers in 
the East. However, this Interim Report shows that loans in Ontario have increased 68 per cent, 
Quebec 132 per cent and the Maritime Provinces 99 per cent as compared with 31 per cent 
increase in the Prairie Provinces. Since loans amounting to $16 million out of $18 million were 
for the purchase of farm machinery, it is safe to assume that these sales in Eastern Canada in 
1949 are increasing more rapidly than in Western Canada. 

3 Short grass prairie region, or the brown soil zone, comprises about twelve million acres in 
the southeastern corner of Alberta. It extends into the southwestern section of Saskatchewan 
where it covers a much larger area than in Alberta. The 1931 study was made near the town of 
Bow Island, about forty miles west of Medicine Hat, and the 1946 study was made near the town 
of Foremost, located about twenty miles south of Bow Island. For details, see article by 
S. Mysak, “Changes in Farming Pattern in Southeastern Alberta’. The Economic Annalist. 
April 1949. pp. 41-43. 
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Another study in Alberta covered the Innisfail, Drumheller and Gadbsy! 
areas in Central Alberta in 1944. Capital invested in machinery on Drumheller 
area grain farms, for example, made up more than 15 per cent of the total 
for the farms in 1943-44. It amounted to nearly $4,400 per farm or $8 per 
cultivated acre. In these three areas the value of farm machinery and equip- 
ment on farms up to 400 cultivated acres averaged approximately $2,000 per 
farm whereas on farms of more than 400 cultivated acres it was over $5,000. 
The investment per acre cultivated was much smaller on the larger farms, 
averaging $7 per acre compared with less than $9 on the smaller farms. 

The author also points out in this survey that: 

With farms of comparable cultivated acreage the investment in machinery 
and equipment, as well as buildings, was considerably higher on livestock, 
than on the grain farms. The value of farm machinery and equipment on live- 
stock farms of 201 to 400 cultivated acres in size, averaged more than $11.00 


per acre while that of machinery on grain farms of the same acreage averaged 
about $9.00. 


A survey of farming on bushlands near Debolt in the Peace River country in 
Alberta covering two periods 1942 and 1945, reveals that settlers were utilizing 
surplus cash for the purchase of much-needed machinery and were thus able 
to avoid delays necessitated by having to borrow a plow, drill or binder from 
a nearby neighbour. With more equipment, the operator is preparing himself 
for eventually handling larger improved acreages. Between 1942 and 1945 the 
value of machinery increased from $497 to $907 per farm.? 

Studies of Saskatchewan farms show similar trends. To show changes 
and extent of mechanization on Saskatchewan farms, a comparison was made 
of the kinds and numbers of machines and equipment in use in the 1926-32 
period and the 1939-1941 period.3 In spite of adverse conditions such as crop 
failures and wide fluctuation in farm income, many changes have been brought 
into effect. The degree of mechanization was greatest on the superior classes of 
land (Land Classes III and IV), there being a definite relationship between 
numbers of special equipment and predominant land class. 

More detailed information is available for specific areas. A study was made 
in the Elrose-Rosetown-Conquest area in the summer of 1944.4 This area in 
west-central Saskatchewan is a typical prairie area, comprising relatively large 
representative blocks of each class of wheat land and lands unsuitable for 
cereal production, better adapted to grazing purposes. A comparison was made 
of the changes in power and equipment between the years 1939 and 1943. 
The report points out that: 

During 1943, 69-5 per cent of the farmers used tractor power only as com- 
pared with 46-8 per cent in 1939. In these respective years, 14-5 and 24-3 per 
cent used a combination of tractor and horse power, while 3-1 and 1-9 per cent 
hired all field work done. The proportion of farms using horses only, as a source 
of power decreased from 27-0 per cent in 1939 to 12-9 per cent in 1943, and was 
one of the most important changes in this area. 

Practically all the farm operators on the clay and heavy clay soils used 
tractors only while even in the areas of lighter textured soils approximately 
half of all farmers were in this class. Farmers using horses only as a source of 


1 Spence, C. C. Farm Business in Central Alberta. Ottawa, Dept. of Agriculture, Economics 
Div. Pub. 823. Tech. bul. 73. July 1949. pp. 16; 28. 

2 Acton, B. K. Farming on Bush Lands at Debolt-Peace River, Alberta, 1945. Ottawa, 
Dominion Dept. of Agriculture, Economics Div., in co-operation with the Dept. of Political 
Economy, University of Alberta. Processed. February 1949. p. 14. 

3 Stutt, R. A. “Changes in the Extent and Effect of Mechanization’”. The Economic Annalist. 
August 1944. pp. 57-62. 

4Stutt, R. A. “Wartime Changes on Farms in the Elrose-Rosetown-Conquest Area of 
Saskatchewan”. The Economic Annalist. November 1945. pp. 79-83. 

. .' The Pattern of Mechanization and Wartime Changes on Farms in the Elrose-Rosetown- 
Conquest Area of Central and West Central Saskatchewan, 1944. Processed. Ottawa, Dept. of 
Agriculture, Economics Div. November 1948. 
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power usually operated three-quarter-sections of land or less. The use of horses 
was confined only to supplementing the tractor in rush periods on farms having 
between 400 and 700 acres of cropland. 


The percentage of farmers using tractors ranged from 30:1 per cent for the 
group of farms with less than 250 crop acres to 89°8 per cent for the group 
having over 850 crop acres. 

During this period there was an increased use of the combine as compared 
with the thresher. In 1943, 88 per cent of the farmers in the survey sample, 
combined their crops either with or without a swather, as compared with 
58 per cent in 1939. The main increase was in the method of straight combining 
and not in swathing and combining with the aid of a pick-up attachment. 

The same report indicates that the larger the farm, the more highly 
mechanized. The number of tractors per 100 farms increased from 50 for 
farms of less than 250 acres to 159 for farms averaging over 850 acres of crop- 
land. One-way discs increased from 32 to 139 for the same size groups 
respectively. Other representative kinds of machines were trucks, which 
increased from 25 to 114, and automobiles, which increased from 47 to 87 
per 100 farms. 

Another study in Saskatchewan was conducted in the Cory-Asquith-Lang- 
ham area of west-central Saskatchewan.? The extent of mechanization was 
correlated with the productivity? of the land. The following table shows the 
relationship. 


Table 1.—Numbers of Special Farm Kquipment per 160 Farms According to Land Class, 
Cory-Asquith-Langham Area, 1943 (1) 


ae Land Class Land Class Land Class | Land Class 
I II III IV 


Number of Farms 140 Lye 149 31 


—numbers per 100 farms— 


ROL GTS I en eee Me aT AWE Ois.k Ske 3 WM Rees, SRS 46-4 50-6 73°8 80-6 
RGN ANT A LRICH 14: 5 leh as Ps Sola sedate aie aid eats Woe 20-7 42-4 45-0 58-1 
WP OMe DIMES Geir ianNaity bh hd Mok ele a eae BS 4-3 7:6 26-2 38:7 
PTeSU IMO HA ACHINOR oak aos hs aalh'd eae ols 17-1 21-5 31-5 25-8 
ES aA RIC Sy ARG, RP a en eee ea a 22-1 27-3 36-9 48-4 
RE RIA TR Pe tee to ues oye unhlly e's 47-9 55:2 68-5 67-7 
Pri rine Dineliness ew. li ik CUR 8-6 9-3 8-1 12-9 


(1) Stutt, R. A. A Farm Business Study with Particular Reference to the Relation of Farm Types and an Economic Classi- 
fication of Land, Cory-Asquith-Langham Area, Saskatchewan, 1943. Processed. Ottawa, Dept. of Agriculture, Economics Div. 
1949. 


Mechanization in the northern park and wooded areas of Saskatchewan 
has during recent years proceeded at a rapid rate.4 Mechanization has reached 


1A similar conclusion is drawn in an article appearing in The Economic Annalist, June 1949, 
and entitled “A Study of the Farm Business in Southeast Saskatchewan” by Gordon Haase. 
The author states “Certain aspects of farm organization change as size of farm increases and 
result in an increased efficiency that contributes to the larger financial returns obtained on these 
farms. The ratio of capital to labour and, particularly the ratio of farm machinery to labour, 
is significant in this regard, reflecting an uneconomic substitution of labour for capital on the 
smaller units. The ratio of machinery investment per man-equivalent, for example, ranges from 
$1,460 on farms with less than 100 cultivated acres, to $3,710 for farms having 500-599 cultivated 
acres. 

2Stutt, R. A. A Farm Business Study with Particular Reference to the Relation of Farm 
Types and an Economic Classification of Land, Cory-Asquith-Langham Area, Saskatchewan, 1943. 
Processed. Ottawa, Dept. of Agriculture, Economics Div. 1949. 

3 The economic classification of land in Western Canada sets out areas using a unit as small 
as a quarter-section of land which would be better used in grazing and those in which the most 
profitable use is in grain production. The average long-time wheat yields running back to 1921 
is one of the criteria used as a basis of determining the relative productivity of the land. The 
productivity of land is indicated by reference to the terms Land Class I, II, etc. with greater 
productivity in the upper classes. 

4 Stutt, R. A. “The Economic Aspect of Land Use in Saskatchewan”. The Economic Annalist. 
October 1949. p. 109. 
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the smaller farms particularly with respect to power. In methods of harvesting, 
combining appears to be well on the way to supplanting the binder and thresher 
even in the parkland areas. 

A study of 216 farms in southwestern Manitoba! (Reston, Melita and Bois- 
sevain districts) during the year 1945-1946 indicated that the average value 
of machinery and equipment per farm amounted to $2,858. 

There are few similar recent studies available for Eastern Canada.2 
Information was obtained in 1948 on the same group of 142 farms visited 
in 1938 in nine counties of Eastern Ontario. These farms averaged 190 acres 
in 1938 and 202 acres in 1948. The value of machinery and equipment averaged 
$1,424 per farm in 1938 and was 12 per cent of the total farm investment. 
In 1948 the value averaged $3,101 and was 16 per cent of the total farm invest- 
ment. Of the 142 farms, 38 reported tractors in 1938 and 90 in 1948. 
A similar change has taken place in the number of farms that have milking 
machines. Information on this item was available on 67 of the 142 farms. 
In 1938 twenty-two of these had milking machines and, in 1948, forty-six. 
Increased mechanization has resulted in greated output per man. The labour 
supply on these farms was lower in the latter year with the average number 
of man-equivalents per farm dropping from 2:°3 to 1:9. The number of 
cropped acres per man-equivalent increased from 38 to 44. 

Information on the extent of mechanization in Eastern Canada was made 
available at a meeting of the Eastern Section of the National Committee on 
Agricultural Engineering.# 

Papers delivered at this meeting revealed that hay harvesting methods 
and equipment have changed more in Eastern Canada than may generally be 
realized. For the most part these changes have taken place over the last 
10 to 12 years. Prior to the war sales of hay mowers totalled six to seven 
thousand per year in Eastern Canada and the majority of these were horse- 
drawn machines. In 1947, with an improved selection of equipment available, 
Eastern sales were 9,611 mowers of which 7,596 were horse-drawn mowers 
and 1,479 tractor-mounted mowers. Pre-war sales of dump rakes numbered 
four to five thousand and of side delivery rakes 600 to 800, per year. In 1947 
however, sales were 6,396 dump and 2,500 side rakes. For hay loaders, pre- 
war sales ranged from 1,500 to 2,000 while in 1946-1947 sales ran from 3,500 
to 3,600. For the larger, and possibly somewhat more specialized haying 
equipment, the situation is rather different, in that there has been a relatively 
limited farm distribution of such equipment. From 1939 to 1946 about 350 
pick-up balers were sold in Eastern Canada; but 344 were sold in 1947 alone 
and during 1948 an increasing number, possibly 50 per cent, have been 
automatic twine or wire tie machines. Similarly the number of forage crop 
harvesters sold in Eastern Canada was about 25 units up to 1945. There may 
have been 200 units in use in 1948.9 

Another paper indicates that, apart from one or two unsuccessful attempts 
to introduce western style combines into Eastern Canada in 1927 and 1928, 
combines made their first appearance in the East in 1937 with the sale of 31 


1Sinclair, Sol and Blaich, O.P. “The Economic Organization of Farms in Southwestern 
Manitoba”. The Economic Annalist. November 1947. pp. 81-86. 

2In a study entitled Farm Organization and the Cost of Producing Apples in the Annapolis 
Valley of Nova Scotia, by B. A. Campbell (processed report April 1946, Economics Div., Dominion 
Dept. of Agriculture, Ottawa), it is pointed out that on 57 Annapolis Valley farms studied, the 
value of farm machinery increased from $1,590 per farm in 1929-31 to $1,933 in 1940. 

3 This report is being prepared for publication by the Dominion Dept. of Agriculture, 
Economics Div., Ottawa. 

4 Proceedings of the Eastern Section, National Committee on Agricultural Engineering. Con- 
federation Building, Ottawa. February 28, March 1 and 2, 1949. Mimeo. We have drawn con- 
siderably on speeches made at these meetings. 

5 Armstrong, J. M. “Hay Harvesting and Storage’. Proceedings of the Eastern Section, 
National Committee on Agricultural Engineering. pp. 20-22. 
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Eastern style machines largely five and six foot cut, capable of handling the 
necessary volume of straw and of harvesting a variety of crops other than 
grain. By 1939 there were 401 combines in use in Eastern Canada. Apart from 
four in Quebec and 10 in the Maritimes the balance was in Ontario. During the 
recent war and post-war period, labour shortages supplied the impetus for 
rapid swing to the combine. By the end of 1948, there were 190 combines 
in the Maritimes, 260 in Quebec and 6,187 in Ontario, totalling 6,637 in 
Eastern Canada. While these figures are impressive, it must be remembered 
that there are still two threshers to every combine in Ontario, 25 threshers 
per combine in the Maritimes and 160 to one in Quebec.! 


Cash Income and Machinery Purchases.—Variations in investments in 
capital goods by farmers are associated with fluctuations in cash income. 
A brief review of available data in Canada bears out this point. In 1928 cash 
farm income was $1,072-5 million? and farm machinery purchases were 
estimated at $93 million.? In 1933 cash farm income was $402:0 million, and 
farm machinery purchases were an estimated $9 million. In 1948 cash income 
(including supplementary payments), was $2,470°6 million, and farm machinery 
purchases at retail values totalled $203:7 million.* i 


Unfortunately there is as yet insufficient data to run a correlation analysis. 
Walter Wilcox in reviewing the United States experiences makes the point that: 


Farmers’ purchases of capital goods since 1910 indicate quite clearly 
that investment in capital in agriculture is, closely related to current income 
rather than to variations in interest rates, prospective income, or dates when 
improved machines were perfected. 


In addition to higher incomes, more adequate credit facilities have been 
made available in the post-war years. The Farm Improvement Loans Act® has 
made possible a greater supply of intermediate term credit at a lower rate 
of interest. Most loans, both in number and value, made under the Act in 
1948 were for the purchase of farm implements and farm trucks. This was 
also true for 1947. Loans in 1948 for this purpose represented 87:7 per cent 
of all loans made and amounted to $26,759,107. This represents an actual 
sales volume of $45,419,094 for farm implements and farm trucks. 


1 Armstrong, J. M. “Grain Harvesting and Storage’. Proceedings of the Eastern Section, 


National Committee on Agricultural Engineering. pp. 23-24. 
2 Canada, Dept. of Trade and Commerce, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Agricultural Div. 
annual reports: Cash Income from the Sale of Farm Products. 


3 For estimates of gross investment in farm machinery and equipment see Table 6a, p. 41 of 
report entitled Public Investment and Capital Formation, A Study of Public and Private Invest- 
ment Outlay, Canada 1926-41. Prepared for the Dominion-Provincial Conference on Reconstruc- 
tion in Ottawa 1945. An explanation of the method of estimating is given on p. 107, item 8. 


4 Canada, Dept. of Trade and Commerce, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Industry and Mer- 
chandising Div., Sales of Farm Implements and Equipment in Canada, 1948—Preliminary Report. 
Ottawa, 1949. The above figure is an estimate at the retail level arrived at by adding a mark-up 
of 21:5 per cent to $167-7 million. 

5 Wilcox, W. W. “Capital in Agriculture’. Quarterly Journal of Economics. November 1943. 
p. 93. 

In the same article Wilcox says ‘“‘Resource use is definitely less efficient, as a result of inade- 
quate capital, on these farms (low incomes, small farms, and large families) as compared with 
farms where the pressure for the use of income for family living is less. This causes the gap in 
incomes to widen and progressively grow wider. Low income affects and reduces further invest- 
ment in maintaining the productivity of the soil, livestock breeding herds, and farm equipment”’. 
D.oo: 

6 The Farm Improvement Loans Act was proclaimed and came into force on March 1, 1945. 
The primary purpose of the Act was to fill a gap in the credit system which has been developed 
in Canada to meet the needs of agriculture. That gap related chiefly to the provision of inter- 
mediate credit, and certain types of short term credit, to farmers for the improvement and 
development of farms and for the improvement of living conditions thereon. It aims, moreover, 
at providing credit in a form and under terms and conditions which are convenient and suited 
to the needs and conditions of the particular farm borrower. Farm Improvement Loans are 
made by the chartered banks, which are guaranteed against loss by the Government up to 
ten per cent of the aggregate principal amount of loans made by each bank. 
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In the three Prairie Provinces during 1948 approximately 46-1 per cent of 
all tractors sold were financed under this Act, 45-4 per cent of all combines 
and 63-4 per cent of all threshers. In the whole of Canada approximately 
28-9 per cent of all tractors were financed under the Act, 40-9 per cent of all 
combines and 38-9 per cent of all threshers. A total of 26,711 farmers used the 
facilities provided under the Act for the purchase of farm implements and 
farm trucks. 


The Annual report covering activities under the Act for the year ending 
December 31, 1948, has this to say: 

This wide use of the Act by farmers for financing the purchase of farm 
implements and farm trucks is highly significant. It indicates that the Act is 
not only reducing the cost to farmers of obtaining temporary financing for this 
purpose but is also helping to reduce distribution costs to the implement com- 
panies, a fact which should be reflected in the prices of the implements themselves. 


Summary.—LEconomic conditions significantly influence the rate of farm 
mechanization. During the depression years farmers were hard hit and made 
every effort to avoid new capital outlays. During World War II mechanization 
was held back because of lack of supplies rather than lack of capital. In the 
post-war years, mechanization has been particularly rapid as funds became 
generally more available for purchase of the increasing supply of labour- 
saving equipment. 

Greater mechanization of farm operations means greater efficiency in 
production. It also means “less drudgery and more comfortable working 
conditions.”2 But it means greater cash operating expenditures. The tractor 
fuel bill in 1948 was 253 per cent greater than in 1938; repairs and parts 
expenditures increased during the same period by about 200 per cent. Deprecia- 
tion charges during the same period increased by 37 per cent.? 


Farmers today are better stocked with power and equipment in relation to 
cropland area than at any other time. They are likely to continue to add to 
machinery and implement inventories as long as farm incomes remain high. 


1A study made in the United States entitled Progress of Farm Mechanization by Cooper, 
Barton and Brodell (Misc. Pub. No. 630, U.S.D.A., Washington, 1947) draws conclusions that, in 
general, are applicable to Canada. (p. 80) They point out that: 


“The evidence developed in this publication seems to point conclusively to the fact that a 
very large part of the increased efficiency in agricultural production in the past, or the increase 
in output per unit of input, has been caused principally by increased production per acre 
and per animal rather than by decreased total physical expenditures. Initial savings in labour 
and other costs of producing farm-animal power have been used to produce more milk, more 
pork, and more of other livestock products for the market. Labour saved because of greater 
speed in doing farm jobs by the use of modern machines has not always meant the release of 
farm workers. Rather, the large volume of business developed through the introduction of 
more intensive enterprises, and through more production per acre and per animal, has absorbed 
much of the labour that would have been released because of mechanization. 


“Further increases in efficiency of farm production are desirable and will continue. If past 
patterns continue in the future march of farm technology, increases in efficiency will be closely 
related to increases in total volume of farm output. 


“Production efficiency and the relationships between prices that farmers receive and the 
prices they pay will continue to be dominant factors in determining the economic welfare of 
farm people. Expanded markets for farm products must accompany increases in production 
efficiency if both producers and consumers are to benefit to the fullest extent’. 


2For a more detailed discussion on this point, see “Roundtable on Effects of Technological 
Changes on Cost Reduction in Agriculture: Recent and Prospective Changes” by Glen T. Barton. 
Journal of Farm Economics. February 1949. p. 444. 


3 See Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports showing net income of farm operators from 
farming operations. 


Agricultural production in Canada in 1948 was higher than in the preceding 
year, but was down somewhat from the all-time high reached in 1942, according 
to the first release of a new series of index numbers of agricultural production 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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THE ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF LAND USE IN SASKATCHEWAN 
Kh. Av SrTUure 


Saskatchewan has a relatively high proportion of the arable land of 
Canada. This is significant in determining the economic and cultural progress 
of farmers in Saskatchewan and in Canada as a whole. Because of these 
land resources, a large share of the responsibility of agriculture in Canada 
for providing foods and fibers at fair and reasonable prices falls on Saskatchewan 
farmers. They also have the responsibility, as custodians, for maintaining 
the productivity of this basic resource. But the use of the land in Saskatchewan 
is also of national concern. 

While the “four physical frontiers of agriculture’, temperature, moisture, 
topography and soil, still determine the absolute limits of cultivability or 
physical production, they now operate less directly with each successive increase 
in technical skill. The effects of physical limitation in use of land have been 
modified, to some degree, by improved plant breeding with quick maturing 
varieties, mechanical devices to speed up and improve farm work, irrigation 
and drainage, summerfallowing and other cropping practices, fertilizers, im- 
proved cultivation practices, and greater bacteriological knowledge. The 
extent to which agriculture is actually developed is determined within the 
physical limits by social and economic factors, by population pressure and 
particularly by the standards of living. 


The Characteristics of Saskatchewan’s Agricultural Resources.—The 
occupied farm area in Saskatchewan is 59:4 million acres or approximately 
one-half of the Prairie Provinces and one-third of the Dominion. Due to 
the general open and level nature of the settled prairie area, it has been 
relatively easy to break up the land and in 1946 the improved area amounted 
to 35°6 million acres. This was nearly two-fifths of the improved land in 
Canada and was split up into approximately 110,000 farms or slightly more 
than 15 per cent of the total farms in Canada. Field crops normally utilize 
about two-fifths of the improved land and summerfallow approximately one- 
third. The unimproved part of the occupied farm lands is mainly native 
pasture while a relatively small part is classed as woodland or waste. 

Wheat is the major field crop. During the 10-year period from 1938 to 
1947, the average acreage was 13-3 million acres with an average production 
of 206-5 million bushels. During the same period, oats occupied an average 
of 4:7 million acres with a production of 134-4 million bushels while barley 
averaged 2:2 million acres with a production of 48-3 million bushels. Other 
secondary crops in Saskatchewan are flax and rye while crops such as alfalfa, 
field peas and rape have assumed some importance in the northeastern part 
ef the province. 

An important and desirable development has been the increase in alfalfa 
acreage. In the 1935-39 period, alfalfa was grown on only an average of 
22 thousand acres. Since 1943 this crop has averaged about 125 thousand acres. 

Crop specialty farms are generally dominant in all parts of Saskatchewan 
because of the relative ease of production of grain. Livestock production has 
generally taken a secondary position. This is due largely to the comparative 
advantage of large scale grain growing through the development of better 
mechanical equipment and power, and the high percentage of arable land in 
large blocks. Distance to market is another factor favouring grain production. 

Relatively large numbers of livestock, however, are found in Saskatchewan. 
In 1947, one-quarter of Canada’s horse population, nearly one-seventh the 
cattle population, about one-tenth the swine population and one-tenth the 
sheep population were found in Saskatchewan. A few head of cattle, a sow 
and a litter and a couple of horses are usually found on all farms. For cattle, 
the concentration is in the east central part; for swine the northern section, 
especially the northeastern; for sheep, the southwest; and for horses, the east 
central part. Cattle are most common where arability of farm areas is relatively 
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low and coarse grains enter into the typical cropping picture, and swine where 
feed grains supplies are usually abundant. 


Farms are relatively large in Saskatchewan. The average farm in 1946 
was 473 acres with 330 acres of cropland. Nearly one-quarter of all farms 
are found in the Brown Soil zone and average about 500 acres of cropland 
in size. Slightly more than one-quarter are located in the Dark Brown Soil 
zone, the other part prairie region, and average about 460 acres. Over one- 
quarter of all farms are found in the park belt and these average about 250 acres 
of cropland. In the more recently settled wooded areas, farms average about 
150 acres of cropland. This takes up slightly more than one-fifth of all farms. 
The distribution of farm size indicates that half-section farms (320 acres) are 
still the most common. These include between one-quarter and one-third 
of all estimated farm units. About one-half of all farms in the province are 
either one-half section or one-quarter section farms. Three-quarter-section 
to five-quarter-section farms approximate about one-third of all farms while 
farms over this size include about one-sixth of all farms. This increase in 
size of farm is one of the most significant developments in Saskatchewan. 


Climate in Saskatchewan operates in a generally restrictive character 
as regards land resource utilization. The moisture limitation results in 
the primary adaptation of cereal cropping, mainly wheat, and limits the choice 
or selection of alternative crops, mainly forage and specialized crops, especially 
for the major part of the province. The alternatives of livestock production 
are likewise limited by the climatic factor because of problems which impinge 
on feed supply. Productivity of resources is essentially low because of the 
climatic and physical factors. Wheat yields are usually an average of less 
than 15 bushels per acre. This varies! from about 10-12 bushels for most of. 
the prairie area to about 15-17 bushels for the productive clay loams and clay 
soils of the prairies and the transitional prairie and park areas to averages 
up to about 20-25 bushels for the more favourable northeastern sections. 


Agricultural Capacity of Saskatchewan.—While the period of rapid settle- 
ment and large increases in agricultural capacity through land improvement 
is over in Saskatchewan, a gradual growth is discernible. There is a continuous 
extension of cultivated land, particularly in the wooded and northern regions. 
Along with a very limited amount of further settlement, there is a considerable 
volume of clearing and breaking on established farms. Favourable income 
conditions and the recent availability of larger scale mechanized clearing 
equipment? have supplied the impetus. 


In prairie areas there is a trend to break up small pastures on farms. 
This method of increasing cropland might result in unfortunate consequences 
because these pastures are often on land of submarginal type. More serious 
in prairie areas has been the increase in cultivated acreage through the re- 
cultivation of lands abandoned during the 1930’s. The program of economic 
classification of land carried on by this Division points to the unfortunate aspect 
of this development. 

On individual farm units much of the increase in cropland acreage in 
northern areas has been by improvement of land already possessed in contrast 
to the purchase or renting of additional land in prairie areas.3 

The threat of soil deterioration* is becoming serious in many areas. While 
the earlier threat of wind erosion, common in the 1930’s, appears to be checked 


1The relatively good wheat yields of the heavy clay and clay loam soils as compared 
with lower yields of loams and the “light” textured soils has been pointed out in several 
land ‘classification reports published by this Division. 

2Andal, M. E. Use of Power Machinery in Bushland Improvement in Northeastern Sas- 
katchewa. Ottawa, Dept. of Agriculture, Economics Div. Pub. 814. November 1948. 

3 Andal, M. E. Changes in the Farms of West-Central and Northern Saskatchewan 1942-43 
to 1947. Unpublished report. Ottawa, Dept. of Agriculture, Economics Div. 

#As an example, see the discussion on pp. 16-21. Canada, Dept. of Agriculture. An 
Economic Classification of Land in the Elrose-Rosetown-Conquest Area 1944. Mimeo. report. 
Ottawa. 1948. 
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and offset by changes in cultural practices, a more serious threat by water 
erosion is showing up, especially in parkland areas. 


Technical Changes.—Contributing significantly to agricultural capacity 
in recent years is an increased flexibility to technological developments. Changes 
in cultural practices, adoption of improved varieties of grain and improved 
management practices appear to be more widely used. Response of farmers 
to improved techniques is more general. 


The advance of mechanization, of course, has been one of the most 
significant technological developments. It has exerted a strong pressure on 
the increase in size of farm and changes in this regard have contributed to 
rural community, school and other social changes. In recent years, the drive 
for more mechanization has been more rapid in the northern park and wooded 
areas than in the prairie areas which had reached a fairly advanced stage by 
the early forties. Mechanization has carried well down to the smaller farms 
particularly with respect to power. In methods of harvesting, combining 
appears to be well on the way to supplanting the binder and thresher even in 
the parkland areas. With regard to mechanization in livestock production, 
a serious lag can be identified as compared with the rapid advance in efficiency 
of crop production. 


In plant breeding work many new crop varieties have been coming forward 
with more specific relation to individual areas.1 The adoption of such new 
varieties and a more general use of registered seed is encouraging. 

Changes in cultural practices have provided an effective control of wind 
erosion by use of the one way disc for tillage. In addition, this method has 
perhaps increased the effectiveness of moisture conservation as compared 
with earlier methods. Changes in cultural practices and adaptation of newer 
machines have speeded up operations during the crop season especially at 
the critical seeding and harvesting periods and have allowed more effective 
planning of work. 


Other Changes Associated with Production.—Probably the most signifi- 
cant changes in recent years are of a social character. With the trend of fewer 
and larger farms, more particularly in prairie areas, there has been a 
re-organization of rural schools into larger school units. Higher farm income 
has increased the desire for improved living conditions. This has resulted 
in a migration of families from farms to towns or cities and often a change 
to operation and management from an urban residence. Families can be 
nearer schools, have the advantages of electricity and water and the social 
advantages of community life. 


Changes in Land Use.—Intensity of land use does not have much signifi- 
cance in Saskatchewan because of the close relationship between soil moisture 
at seeding time and early summer with the yield in that fall. In prairie areas, 
only crops which are reasonably resistant to drought can be grown, thus 
eliminating row crops which can make more intensive use of the land. About 
the only way intensity of land use is effected is through the proportion of 
cropland which is seeded on summerfallow or stubble land. Because of the 
dependence on moisture prospects, therefore, a relatively high degree of 
flexibility or ability to “roll up” and “unroll” has developed in the use of 
land. Shifts in summerfallow and stubble acreage not only affect the acreage 
of wheat but that of coarse grains and also livestock numbers. 


In the parkland and grey wooded soil areas where summerfallow has 
been used as a means of weed control, other means might allow a more intensive 
use. The use of more forage crops in the rotation instead of summerfallow 
would not only act as a measure to control weeds but to maintain soil fertility 


1 See discussion on cereal variety zones pp. 36-42. Guide to Farm Practice in Saskatchewan, 
1948. Prepared jointly by the University of Saskatchewan, Provincial and Dominion Depart- 
ments of Agriculture. Regina, Dept. of Agriculture. 1948. 
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and prevent soil erosion. Moreover, the use of chemical weed control would 
allow an effective control and permit wider use of the land. 

All farm business studies made in Saskatchewan have indicated the pre- 
dominance of wheat in the economy in every section of the province and 
any differences in the type of farming areas are associated with adjustments 
within changing price expectations. Because enterprises other than wheat 
are usually secondary, adjustments are usually made with comparative ease 
and speed and are a regular feature of farming practice. Farmers have doubled 
hog production in one move. The same thing has happened with other 
enterprises but not often with wheat. | 

Most of the improvements made in recent years with regard to size of 
farm, cultural practices, mechanization, and improved crop varieties probably 
have tended to increase the advantage of farms and of farming areas which 
already had a comparative advantage. Problems of adjustments of the segment 
of disadvantaged farms are ever among us. The experience of the Prairie 
Farm Assistance program has pointed very forceably to these farms and 
farming areas. 


An Economic Classification of Land.—The program of an Economic 
Classification of Land carried out by the Economics Division has proceeded 
to the stage where about one-half of the occupied farm lands of the province 
has been classified as to their suitability for wheat production. In 103 municipal 
units of the Brown Soil Zone, (the entire area) approximately 45 per cent 
of the land has been rated as submarginal for wheat production. In the Dark 
Brown Soil Zone, where 29 municipal units have been completed in this 
program, it is estimated that approximately 30 per cent is in this category. 

In an area of forty municipal units comprising over 8-2 million acres 
in the Southwestern part of this province included in the 1946 and 1947 
Economic Surveys conducted by this Division, approximately 46 per cent 
was indicated as improved land. Within individual municipal units here 
the percentage of improved land generally ranges from approximately 30 to 
60 per cent depending on the quality of soil, topography and climatic conditions. 

In this area where the use of improved land is highest for wheat pro- 
duction it is significant that 16 per cent of the improved land is found in Land 
Class I, graded as submarginal for this use. An additional 28 per cent is 
located in Land Class II, which is the grade of land on the margin of successful 
settlement. While recent trends in increased size of farm, increased farm 
prices, and improved technological and mechanical developments have been 
conducive to a shift in the margin of settlement into these grades of land, 
the long time view would indicate an overextension of cropland in the prairies 
beyond a desirable level for a stable agriculture. In large sections of the 
prairie area changes in the use of land have fluctuated in Land Class I and II 
between arable farming and grazing, for most practical purposes the only 
alternative use. 

The economic classification of land which is completed only in prairie 
areas of the province takes cognizance of the long time experience of farmers 
on the land and is a guide to those operating the farms and those directing 
and formulating land policies. In matters of credit, for instance, the economic 
classification of land forms a core of information to indicate the probability 
of success. Uses of the classification by agencies such as the Saskatchewan 
Assessment Commission, the Lands Branch, the Conservation and Development 
Branch, the Agricultural Representative Service of the Saskatchewan Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Veterans’ Land Act Administration might be 
cited as a direct application in guiding farmers in the proper use of land. 
In formulating policies of land use in this province and in the program phase, 
the classification forms safe background information upon which to build. 

Coming closer to the farmer, the educational benefits and the application 
by the Agricultural Committees and District Boards in each Agricultural 
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Representative district in pointing to the land use problems of their area are 
enough to warrant the classification. 

Because of the large percentage of lands graded as submarginal for 
wheat production (Land Class I) and better suited to grazing, a classifica- 
tion indicating the capability for grazing would conceivably be the next step. 
Where conditions are favourable, however, for alternative uses, such as 
forestry, an additional classification would be required based on the suitability 
of land for this use. 


Land Use Adjustment in Saskatchewan.—A final differentiation of land 
use in Saskatchewan is related to three conditions bearing on land resources. 
There are (1) the under-use of land resources, (2) the over-use of land 
resources and (3) the inefficient use of land resources. Under the first heading 
which refers to resources not fully used, we can point to probably one and 
one-half or two million acres of agricultural lands which might permit further 
economic settlement in this province. These lands are found mainly in the 
northeastern part. Further development of small pastures on prairie farms 
and bushland on occupied farms in northern areas add slowly to the cropland 
acreage. 

Within the present agricultural area there are also some unoccupied lands 
which are chiefly unused grazing land. Some estimates have placed the 
area of such land as high as six million acres. A great deal of the occupied 
grazing lands are also unused. In a land use study! in the Rural 
Municipalities of Chaplin and Webb in 1945, only 67 per cent of available 
native pasture was actually utilized. 

While the application of known and approved methods to increase pro- 
ductivity has shown some increase, still wider adoption of better crops, 
grazing and livestock management methods would minimize the under-use 
aspect of land resources in this province. 

The under-use of land resources also results in this province because 
of neglect in the under-use of water resources for agricultural purposes. This 
refers to the use of water for irrigation or other uses on a district basis, and 
to the use on individual farms as well. In Saskatchewan, only about 40,000 
acres are irrigated, either by standard irrigation methods or by semi- 
controlled flooding.2 A further 90,000 acres are ready for use. The work of 
the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Administration in the development of storage 
water supplies for better utilization of grazing lands and for farm needs 
has been significant. Further development in all phases of agriculture by 
the improvement of water resources can be expected in this province. 

Over-use of land resources in Saskatchewan is evident in areas where 
unwarranted use has been made. There has been inappropriate use by an 
extension of settlement into areas with submarginal characteristics. This 
type of misuse is by far the largest resource problem in Saskatchewan. The 
extension of arable agriculture into areas fit only for grazing or forestry 
has not only wasted the land resource but also capital and labour and has 
been detrimental to human resources. 

In many cropland areas, over-intensive use of land is showing up through 
a progressive deterioration of soil structure and fertility. Despite recent 
improved cultural practices and increase in mechanization, a decline in 
productivity in the poorer areas will force more abandonment for crop 
production. Over-grazing of pasture lands also represents a misuse of these 
lands. Both point to an insufficient consideration of conservation of land 
resources. 


1 Canada. Dept. of Agriculture. The Economic Utilization of Grazing Lands in Two Municipal 
Units Representative of South Central and Southwestern Saskatchewan 1945. Unpublished 
material. Saskatoon, Sask., Dominion Economics Division, University of Saskatchewan. 

2Gray, E. L. (Superintendent, Water Development, Prairie Farm Rehabilitation). Irrigation. 
An address at the tenth series of Graduate Lectures, Saskatchewan Agricultural College 
Graduates’ Association. January 4, 1949. 
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Inefficient use of land resources is linked closely with the use of labour 
and capital. The balance between all these resources involves efficiency of 
output as compared with input. While probably not as marked as some 
other agricultural areas of Canada, because of the heavy exodus of people 
during the war years and in the post-war period, an inefficient use of labour is 
still caused by an excess of manpower in many cases. The overweighting 
of the labour component as well as deficiency of capital associated with the 
land resource means a relatively lower net output per man in terms of net 
production as compared with industry. 

Inefficiency in agriculture has been lessened in Se teen by an 
increase in farm size. Generally, the improvement has not been applied to the 
group of farms already of small size. 

Inefficient use of land is indicated, in some cases, by the setting up of a 
farm type not consistent with the physical factors and the quality of the land. 
The use of heavy clay for grazing purposes is an example of use of land 
which does not allow maximum output. Failure to keep abreast of modern 
technological and cultural developments in agriculture also can be included 
in this category. 

Agricultural development in Saskatchewan has reached a stage in which 
greater emphasis must be placed on conserving and guarding the use of land 
resources for the future. 


THE RELIEF SETTLEMENT SCHEME IN ALBERTA 
T. S. RAcKHAM 


From 1932 until 1941 the Federal and various municipal governments 
co-operated with the Provincial Government of Alberta in making loans for 
the settlement, in rural areas, of families dependent on urban relief. The 
loan was sufficient to provide a suitable applicant with some farm equipment 
and a subsistence allowance of about $10 per month per family for three years. 
The Economics Division of the Dominion Department of Agriculture, at the 
suggestion of the Alberta Department of Agriculture, made a study to determine 
the success of this scheme in rehabilitating urban unemployed. The study 
covered (1) data on file in the Alberta government offices concerning each 
placement, and (2) records obtained through personal interview by an 
enumerator in the summer of 1948. The interview included questions on the 
progress made since settlement by 70 settlers. This group was chosen as 
a representative sample of those who remained on the land. 

Between 1932 and 1941 a total of 1,092 heads of families with 4,056 
dependents were assisted by the scheme. Of these, 672 families sooner or 
later abandoned their farms and equipment. Of the 420 remaining on farms, 
264 had made full repayment of their indebtedness to the government, while 
57 had made partial repayments, and 99 had made no repayment at all. 
Altogether these families received $671,220, of which $170,060 was repaid, 
about half through actual repayments and half through salvage of abandoned 
equipment and livestock. The Dominion Government paid 42 per cent of the 
net cost of $501,160, 32 per cent was paid by the Provincial Government, 
and 26 per cent by the municipal governments concerned. The above amount 
does not include the cost of administration which was borne mainly by the 
Provincial Government. 

Although abandonments totalled 62 per cent, these, from a relief point 
of view, should not be considered as wholly unsuccessful. Most of these 
settlers had been sustained for at least two and sometimes three or more 
years by combining their own efforts with the assistance provided by the 
scheme. Considering the whole group of 1,092 families and assuming that 
they had been maintained entirely by this grant of half a million dollars, 
there would have been available only $230 per family per year for two years. 
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This is only 14 cents per person daily. Such an amount anywhere but on a 
farm could hardly have sufficed to maintain one person, even at the prices 
then prevailing. 

Further information was secured from the analysis of 1,081 files! dealing 
with individual settlers. For most of them the acquisition of a suitable farm 
was the first major problem. Methods of acquisition are shown in Table 1. 
Few were able to secure land of better than mediocre quality, and most of 
them were located on undeveloped parcels of land in the northern or western 
bush areas of the province. There were no buildings on 52 per cent of these 
farms and 60 per cent had no broken land. Of settlers placed on farms with 
100 acres or more under cultivation, 69 per cent became established, while 
only 35 per cent of those placed on farms without broken land succeeded. 

The personal factors, however, were far more important in determining 
the eventual establishment of these settlers. Although personal qualities 
such as tenacity, thrift, and industry are not measurable in a study of this 
kind, other characteristics can be appraised. 


Table 1.—Method of Land Acquisition of 1,081 Settlers at Time of Placement, Alberta, 1932-1941 


Form of Contract Number Per Cent 

Setred On ore viousiwowned lent re hI is ties ue ON an). oes 47 4-3 
TPM OM IOMOSLOHCIELI), 8.05 Tete He cad see we eich sw dee a. 431 39-9 
Rented eee AT itv ST KARE Heike eas cd ees oe aera /k reenact aikbb As ite cele 292 27-0 
Teer erOr een... 07, Fy MSE Sy C OUGTACTS... vices bale ecru cw sd On dws sw vale de 144 13-3 
mecurca Cultivation Leases on'Crown Land... iii. eek ek as 45 4-2 
EOL OUI DUT UAB APTOOINON ES. GM U.Meikie's-s wisigidhesmplew « chcs od bck h eloto pluie « 122 11-3 

PEP REMERRV EY) Aa Tes CET TO ETS MME ELD DDINH Ole A GUE ral ole ook blag aekiee 1,081 100-0 


Considering the settlers’ experience, it was found that those who were 
raised on a farm and particularly those who subsequently worked full- 
time at another trade became established more readily than others who lacked 
such experience. This tendency was also shown when the settlers were 
grouped according to their occupations prior to settlement. Most successful 
were those with related agricultural occupations such as gardeners, dairymen 
and draymen, while least successful were those from merchandising trades 
such as grocers and butchers. It was also more helpful to have carpentering 
rather than mechanical experience, because those who had been builders were 
more capable of making their homes comfortable. 

Older settlers were more inclined to stay on the land than the younger 
men. In the case of settlers over 50 years of age, 53 per cent became estab- 
lished; of the 463 between 35 and 50 years old, 45 per cent were successful 
and of the 473 under 35, only 29 per cent became established on farms. 
In addition, settlers with families, and particularly those with three or more 
sons, showed a higher proportion of establishments than settlers . without 
children. , 

The percentage of abandonments was not as high for settlers who were 
placed in later years. The abandonments decreased progressively from 75 per 
cent for the 1932 group to 29 per cent for those settled in 1941. Among all 
abandonments there were many who could have succeeded in establishing 
themselves on farms but who left farming because they saw greater oppor- 
tunities in other kinds of employment. About half of the settlers who 
abandoned in other farms were known to have either enlisted or secured other 
employment. The remainder left their farms because of incompetence, indif- 
ference, or dissatisfaction, or because of more obvious reasons such as death, 
poor health, domestic trouble and similar misfortunes. 


1 Eleven individual files were not available for detailed analysis at the time of study. 
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Table 2.—Kinds of Land Contract Held by 70 Settlers, Alberta, 1932-41 


At the Start At Time of Survey 
Kind of Contract ——_— | 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 

ROWAN SIUG se ec ee eae Cn ee Ree weeny 9 13 37 53 

EVOMeRtCAG Ae by RCS ee ee Oe Pete eB 9 $Si i). VR ae Ss |): Se ee eee é! 
PREP AER pERTUS hn G OMLL ACU sci io ee ea ees ae 26 OL 16 23 
WRONtALOORDLEACEN ves ne re ee he ened ee ue are eh D 7 2 3 
Cultivation Mlease aiisckis cee ee 7 10 6 8 
Pirchase Agreement isha sos eeddsbie. Book 14 20 9 13 
TOCA eee Soe A ee ed 70 100 70 100 


The field survey revealed that out of the 70 established settlers interviewed, 
53 per cent still operated the original farm obtained under the settlement 
scheme. Through new breaking, cultivated acreage on these farms had 
increased from an average of 10 to an average of 50 acres per farm. A further 
26 per cent of the settlers had enlarged their original holdings by purchase 
or rental of additional land. On these farms the cultivated acreage had 
increased from an average of nine to an average of 88 acres, of which 45 acres 
were new breaking. The remaining 21 per cent of settlers had moved from 
their first locations and purchased or rented different farms. These latter 
farms averaged 117 cultivated acres, of which about 25 acres were new 
breaking. 

Of the whole survey group only 20 per cent had more than 10 acres of 
cultivated land at the start, but at the time of the survey 20 per cent had 
more than 100 acres of cultivated land. Total land occupied had increased by 
45 per cent. At first 90 per cent of the settlers had quarter-section farms, but 
at the time of survey there were only 53 per cent with quarter-section farms. 
There has been a notable increase in land ownership—from 13 per cent at 
the start to 53 per cent (Table 2). 

All farms visited were found to have reasonably suitable buildings, 
although at first 70 per cent had no buildings at all. The buildings in general 
were unpainted and of relatively temporary construction. However, there was 
some evidence of planned improvement and programs for new permanent 
buildings. Farm machinery was mainly old and obsolete with only 54 per cent 
of the settlers having some kind of tractor and 44 per cent possessing cars 
or trucks. A diverse assortment of livestock formed a mainstay of these farms, 
although large numbers were not present (Table 3). Sizable herds could 
not be sustained due to lack of natural pastures and feed resources were limited 
by small crop acreages on the farms. 

The financial position of the settlers was at first relatively similar. Apart 
from differences in real estate values depending on location and tenure, their 
assets were much the same. Similarly, they were all in debt at least to the 


Table 3.— Distribution of Livestock on 70 Farms, Alberta, 1932-41 


At the Start At Time of Survey 
Kind No. of Farms] Average No. | No. of Farms |] Average No. 
with Item Present with Item Present 
mae ee EE EP MRI NERD OM Cael OO: AW at P 
Horses eta ee teca tec Mice! eLGRAG oe tcts ar neat eae 69 2-0 69 4-0 
DECOR ieee a ids cee cdc Loe TN ae 66 1-5 65 5:5 
eet cattle... darvuesstl ee Meee ae ee 13 1-5 65 8-0 
RECHEES | «Boyes hess week ota’ aeieaal & Aeldtrncdere a heer mete ae 6 2-5 47 9-0 
MUCOM GNC KORTE DH... Cyan de oe are Ce eee e ei A cdl eM ae Ec eke nea ae 8 25-0 
POR os fC 7 oe een ae 9 19-0 59 70-0 
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extent of their settlement loan, although some of them assumed additional 
liabilities in securing their land. In 1948, however, chattel assets of these 
settlers varied widely due to the varying degrees of success. Real estate values 
varied considerably because of new purchases and improvements effected by 
each settler. Since 60 per cent of the settlers have repaid their obligation 
to the government, land debt accounted for almost all of the remaining 
liabilities. Twenty-one per cent had no liabilities and 29 per cent had debts 
of less than $500. Thirteen per cent had considerably more debt than they 
had at the start, the rest having about the same or somewhat lower debt than 
when they started. 

Gains in net worth varied upwards from a low of $1,200. Twelve per cent 
of the settlers had gains of less than $2,000, while 17 per cent had gains of 
over $10,000, the remaining 71 per cent falling between these limits. One 
settler, with a family of boys, who developed a brush clearing and breaking 
business showed a gain in net worth of $33,009. It must be remembered that 
these gains in net worth reflected considerable amounts of value appreciation 
as well as physical gains. 


Table 4.—Average Assets, Liabilities and Net Worth of 70 Settlers, Alberta, 1932-41 


At Time of 
Item At the Start Survey 
—dollars— 
Assets: 
eer RS EMT APE Peo A Gi ne RRR LED A L LA 929 3,432 
AMR OMIONS Eis hoi, Bi hc ethe iat evi ot ote Ca uslea ist nyidte nists ati ide te 176 1,536 
Oe ELAS 55 tg 5 uBR le 2 as nea RT od el i aR RG ET aa 124 1,506 
ROCHON GSR ER Ue kL Si BAM Se alee ey ote ce lohan 234 834 
SE Se eee Re te fae el ans as No ia dah dais od, ba bs 1,463 7,308 
IGE Pare ct hE ele oe. ale, 2 ogy eae bee S ulys 1,229 770 
a os PUN AM Tae So dak OE Ba) Le Oe a ae ea eS 234 6,538 


Generally speaking, annual cash incomes of the settlers were low during 
the course of settlement, especially before the war. Many of the settlers worked 
off the farm either on a part-time or full-time basis to supplement the meagre 
farm returns. Level of living standards have remained relatively low from the 
beginning of settlement. Much of this was due to variable income in the past 
and the necessity of spending a large share of cash income for land improve- 
ment. Recently some headway has been made in acquiring the effects that will 
contribute to more comfortable living. 

Questioned as to their opinion of the scheme, 66 per cent of the settlers 
considered the scheme to be successful as a means of re-establishing the 
unemployed, but 80 per cent thought the loan should have been larger. 
Only 17 per cent thought they could have started farming without the 
assistance given by the loan, although 63 per cent would have tried to make a 
start. Many considered that their greatest obstacle to progress was lack of 
capital for bringing land into cultivation. The favourable conditions of the 
past few years led 83 per cent to believe that they can get along successfully 
from now on. 

Results of the study seem to indicate that the scheme had considerable 
merit. Although the average loan of $615 given to each settler may not have 
been sufficient to enable him to start farming under desirable conditions, 
nevertheless, in view of the depressed conditions existing at the time, the 
aid given was considerable. The settlers were given something to do and a 
chance to establish themselves either on farms or in some alternative employ- 
ment. . 
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However, the development of a similar project in the future would need 
to be modified. Family allowances would supplement any necessary subsistence 
payments. It would seem practical to have public assistance in clearing and 
breaking sufficient land on each farm to enable the settler to produce some of 
his needs immediately rather than to extend financial aid too long. It does not 
appear economical to give each settler power equipment and machinery. 
A better plan would be to provide for group settlement and encourage more 
efficient use of equipment on a co-operative basis or arrange for machinery 
use at custom rates. Altogether the results obtained indicate that, with proper 
planning and careful supervision, successful development of projects such as 
the Alberta Relief Settlement Scheme can be accomplished. 


REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


World Economic Report, 1948.—Lake Success, N.Y., United Nations, 
Dept. of Economic Affairs. June 1949. (In Canada, The Ryerson Press, 
Toronto.) pp. XIX + 300. 


World Economic Report, 1948 is a survey of the world economic situation in 
1948 and indicates major economic problems and prospects at the end of the 
year. The report reveals that economic conditions improved considerably in 
many parts of the world from 1947 to 1948 but that economic activity has 
been showing a tendency to level off and, in a few countries, to decline since 
the middle of 1948 and the early months of 1949. In addition, the far-reaching 
post-war dislocations of international trade have remained acute. The urgency 
of international action to maintain full employment and to promote economic 
development is accentuated by the tendency of economic activity to level off 
even though the world’s supply of goods is still inadequate to meet the require- 
ments of the growing world population. 

This report is also a good source book, containing 193 tables and 16 charts. 
Part I deals with world developments in industrial and agricultural production, 
inflationary and deflationary tendencies, and international trade and finance. 
Part II contains an analysis of outstanding economic development in various 
regions of the world; Part III provides analysis of selected world problems of 
current importance; and Part IV contains a brief account of the economic 
activities of the United Nations and the specialized agencies. In addition, it 
gives a chronology of the more important international economic events of 
the period under review (December 1947 to March 1949). 

In dealing with inflationary trends and post-war trade the report contains 
some interesting observations. The latter part of 1948 and the beginning of 
1949 appear to represent a turning point in post-war inflationary develop- 
ments. This period was characterized (a) by the fall in prices, especially of 
food, in some important countries: (b) by many instances of partial derationing 
and decontrol as a result of the easing of specific shortages; and (c) by. an 
increase in unemployment in a number of countries. 

It might be thought that the devaluation of over-valued currencies so as to 
close the existing—and, it appears, widening—discrepancy between prices in 
different countries would constitute the easiest way to solve the present diffi- 
culties of international trade and finance. The indications are, however, that 
this is an over-simplification of the problem. It is undoubtedly true that 
one could devise a set of international exchange rates that would be compatible 
with international equilibrium and free convertibility of currencies. But it is 
also true that the full benefits of multilateral trade depend on the establish- 
ment of trading channels which in turn would be contingent upon changes in 
the nature of production and consumption in all the countries involved. The 
establishment of eqilibrium rates and free convertibility alone, quite apart 
from the technical difficulty of computing the set of exchange rates involved, 
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would be likely to have grave repercussions on national:employment and 
prosperity in numerous countries. The problem of combining the maintenance of 
high levels of employment and national prosperity with international integra- 
tion and equilibrium is therefore one which can hardly be solved in a short 
time or by schematic methods. 


Report of the Council of FAO.—Sixth Session 13-24, June, 1949, Paris, 
France. Washington, D.C., Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations, 1949. (In Canada, The Ryerson Press, Toronto.) pp. 28. 

The subjects discussed at the Council Meeting were: Report of the Director 
General on his Mission (covering the countries of the Mediterranean basin, 
the Near East, Asia and the Far East); The World Food Situation; Inter- 
national Distribution; National Plans and Programs; Development Problems, 
Including Financing and Technical Assistance; FAO’s Program of Work; Pales- 
tine Arab Refugees; Greek Refugees; Budget and Finance; Arrangement for 
the Fifth Session of the Conference; Site of Permanent Headquarters; 
Relations with Other International Organizations; Appointments to Standing 
Advisory Committees; and Arrangements for the Seventh Session of the 
Council. 

The Fifth Session of the FAO Conference will start Monday, 21 November, 
1949, in Washington, D.C. | 


HARRELL, Thomas W. Industrial Psychology. New York, Rinehart & Co., 
Inc. 1949. pp. XVII + 462. 

This book is divided into three parts, entitled Individual Differences, 
Human Engineering, and Human Relations. It is well illustrated with a large 
number of tables and charts. 

The scope of the book is indicated by the chapter headings, some of which 
include: Individual Differences and their Evaluation; Selection by Interview 
and Application Blank; Personnel Tests; Improving Work Methods; Training; 
Accident Prevention; Attitudes and Job Satisfaction; Morale and Monotony; 
Mental Hygiene and Personnel Counselling; Psychological Aspects of Labour 
Relations. 

Industrial psychology has become important as industry has developed 
into big factories with large groups of specialized employees. 

As the author points out, ‘‘The basic assumption of this book is that the 
chief contribution psychology can make in industry is to analyze the problem 
of labor-management co-operation and to develop techniques which will 
facilitate such co-operation”. 

The author defines industrial psychology as ‘‘the study of human activities 
in industrial civilization. The study is concerned mainly with people at work’’. 


NOTES 


Because the United States pig crop in the spring of 1949 was 15 per cent 
larger than in 1948, hog marketings will be considerably larger this fall than 
last. Hog prices have been edging downward since reaching the high point 
of the year in mid-August. The seasonal decline this fall may be larger than 
usual; may drop prices to support levels. 


In the United States, chiefly because of price support buying of cheese 
and an increase in the support price for butter, prices of dairy products rose 
in the last month. Seasonal decrease in milk output also strengthened prices. 
However, wholesale milk prices in mid-August still were 22 per cent below 
a year earlier; butterfat was off 25 per cent. 

With consumer incomes continuing high, consumption of all dairy products 
except butter is holding up. Consumption of butter continues well below 
pre-war. 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 
WHOLESALE Prices, FARM Priczus AND Lirvina Cost INDEXES 
Commodities and 
Wholesale Prices 1935-39 = 100 ing let ben a Seer ae 
Farm Prices SORE AS = 
nb of cet he 1935-39 = 100 ee 
ear roducts : 
ie Equip- 
Gitar Weld aed 1935-39 = 100 heat Eleven Farm Urban 
Factor Living Living 
Products | Products | Products and rhe Costs (a) Crnak 
Materials nGrs ssahnth si . 
(b) (c) (d) (e) (f) (g) (h) (i) 
BOBS EC MC UVAR Ss hy ols CH CeO Oa MON ROTM eT Pama Memb ata aa se Aaa | ea eS 80-1 79-1 
RED: BACB) CORAM BAACU TGR) 1 tah fen ARRON ie, 1M ROR aye 8 Pe ee 90-2 85-3 82-3 79-7 
GED (aspipabal ekg tage Gy Bale) Shel tt ig! BERS DAA ASE GA fe OU A aR ALD ARP ey 96-9 91-6 86-5 80-7 
hy Fide Va aia al Palo esVLATG aR Buel eR KARAS Ae A Goecb eel busca ti 101-7 100-5 93-7 87-0 
+A PR MGR BR SUN reli OHNE, RUB NAMM RFR See ROLAND Mere (eGR Me eee a 140-7 140-5 111-5 102-4 
POUR Re OLE he ce IROMR CHU. CRT Cr aE Ae ae 2 CUA OR AAR CRE Gee # 164-1 160-2 131-1 115-6 
LAS Nv UI TERE ORY cle AE tnt) BORDA Nd OONSU ES NING ROCA AR WEA MV Ne AAU ph aS 169-1 167-9 143-0 126-5 
Pe A URRNAE 2 ORM Ee SRL” ET CSR Si ae Ed nana ena RI ee Hal) ROO 190-1 186-5 171-3 145-4 
Vee Nha GRR Piedah alps OE GTR IAN Meds AN yal ae ORS Re AMSEC RNID ANY 147-4 152-5 139-9 129-9 
Pe ee AE a IS Fas DRE OD ie eR | Be eo 124-6 134-1 127-9 120-4 
Beran Re a een Sure MEV MIN a) ae ON LRM LL OR eT SL Me a AL 118-3 130-6 128-3 120-7 
iC PE Ba Ml UNA OER, TANS PVE UUs RO em Te YAU a al bho, OUR MM dh ORs. a 122-3 131-9 125-5 118-8 
LPS na RIN TO ASSL TDS TREO ARO ER NOM RD NS EMRE) Roa 123-2 131-8 123-9 119-8 
1926.. 144-4 158-5 Pee) iis pees het ole ab 119-9 130-6 121-1 121-8 
1927.0 138-6 149-4 Tol OST reea ake Ree 119-9 131-2 119-8 119-9 
1928.. 136-3 134-3 T8862 Ree & ae 118-3 129-3 118-5 120-5 
BOB wed ht 140-8 137-2 pI AT Niyet OL Ano GIRDER 117-6 127-9 117-3 121-7 
1930. . 119-5 105-8 1537S Gp EL 105-6 117-0 113-7 120-8 
ik! 3h ae 78-9 65-0 OFF OL MAM, ele 92-2 100-9 103-9 109-1 
POS2 ene 1) 65-5 60-4 CURES MIG UN cots 1c ue nbenean | 89-3 93-3 97-8 99-0 
D995 SO aC CRY 69-3 69-3 LE! PPTL PNAS PER ALON 88-8 89-8 95-8 94-4 . 
ACE CMD i a a 83-5 80-5 SEO NU Lo 6 ny aie 96-8 95-5 97-9 95-6 
IOS 5 3s is Meee) 89-2 84-4 94-1 88-0 95-6 95-4 97-9 96-2 
TOAG He eee ed 97-9 102-2 93-7 96-9 98-7 98-1 98-3 98-1 
19S 7 See ea 117-4 128-9 106-0 119-7 108-4 105-3 102-9 101-2 
POSR SMa Woh Hey 102-9 100-9 104-8 105-0 101-2 101-7 101-9 102-2 
BBO ie ks au ate, 92-6 83-7 101-5 91-8 95-7 99-3 99-5 101-5 
L940 ieee: 96-1 85-4 106-7 96-8 101-8 106-8 108-5 105-6 
1941.. 106-6 88-9 124-4 110-2 107-8 116-1 114-1 111-7 
1942.. 127-1 109-7 144-6 133-1 119-2 131-6 119-0 117-0 
IAB Ld cal dee. 145-4 129-0 161-8 157-8 122-4 143-4 121-7 118-4 
Oe eh kL 155-3 144-5 166-1 172-4 126-0 148-0 122-8 118-9 
LE SRR: Ee 165-3 160-4 170-2 184-2 125-9 152-1 123-2 119-5 
POEG UAL L 177-0 172-9 181-2 200-8 128-0 157-0 127-1 123-6 
1947.. 189-7 179-1 200-2 212-5 139-5 170-4 138-3 135-5 
1948.. 229-6 195-6 263-7 252-5 173-1 196-9 162-8 155-0 
1948 
(ete Uni, 232-7 184-4 280-9 BOOT he aa tuo ho a) ay SOD Rees 159-6 
Novi see fos 232-4 186-2 278-6 PAY a ey Ran) eT ee ey See ewe, 159-6 
AOC. 23h he eters 233-6 186-7 280-4 ZB OT CNM Sa skee G2 oo) pA tl eles ORS oe rere eee 158-9 
1949 
AEN RA 232-2 187-7 276-7 257-5 180-3 198-3 171-8 159-6 
CE) ae Oe 226-2 186-1 266-3 LLY ON CLEP OM ew] MOOR a Bak men aere. SE 159-5 
Mar iii Wea 224-2 183-7 264-7 BOR PBN Hick oe sce vad PRE ae Oo ahd Sota aes 159-2 
A oriby tar rN 224-5 184-9 264-1 250-7 180-4 202-9 173-3 159-3 
BW Rodan eos 225-2 186-1 264-3 Dats Sy Silly NORE eons Me hap SE, PAUSE ET 159-5 
NA 1 a A a 230-2 190-5 269-9 PAs CES e Pa eae RAs, Maesteee me Bioey | tears de ey 160-5 
July 231-4 193-4 269-3 DOO EEL As ddth oes ste orne-e Bs oot bore eee 162-1 
Phe ah: 225-9 182-4 269-3 253 «2 180-2 204-2 174-5 162-8 
Sapa ein 2643 222-6 182-0 263-3 De AU SN De Cpe pasate et ME ELIA Seater) IRE) CR oe a. 162-3 
ROR ae Sa 219.7 181.9 DELS Hd: Sane COI |S Pe ate Se OA Se ee gn 162-2 


(a) Revised July, 1948, by The Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

(b) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Prices and Price Indexes. (Mimeo). Ottawa, Monthly. 
Wholesale prices of products of Canadian farms. 

(c) Ibid (b). Wholesale prices of grains, hay, tobacco and potatoes. 

(d) Ibid (b). Wholesale prices of animals and animal] products. 

(e) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Agricultural Division. Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural 
Products. (Mimeo). Ottawa. Monthly. 

(f) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Price Inder Numbers of Commodities and Services Used 
by Farmers. (Mimeo). Ottawa, Jan., Apr., and Aug. Includes prices of commodities in 8 groups including farm imple- 
ments, building materials, gasoline, oil and grease, feed, fertilizer, binder twine, seed and hardware. 

(g) Ibid (f). Includes the 8 commodities indicated above plus tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates. 

(h) Price Index Numbers of Commodities and Services Used by Farmers. Includes food, clothing, fuel, household equipment, 
health, maintenance and miscellaneous. 


(i) Prices and Price Indezes. Includes food, rent, fuel and lighting, clothing, home furnishings and services, miscellaneous 
and retail prices of commodities. r 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The highlights in the Canadian economy 
for the year 1949 include a major re- 
alignment of currencies, a softening of 
export demand for some commodities and 
an increase in imports, a record high do- 
mestic investment program, reduced per- 
sonal income taxes, and the maintenance 
of a high level of economic activity. It 
is also the first year in the post-war period 
in which plant capacity and labour supply 
appear generally adequate to meet 
demand. 

Contrary to developments in the United 
States, general activity in the Canadian 
economy has experienced no downward 
adjustment in 1949 and has, in fact, re- 
mained at a uniformly high level through- 
out the year. However, the strong infla- 
tionary trend of previous years has, to a 
large extent, subsided. Throughout most 
of the economy supplies are now adequate 
to meet existing demand at current prices. 
Labour is no longer in generally short 
supply. At the same time near maximum 
employment of labour and other produc- 
tive facilities has been maintained. 

Gross national product at current 
prices, reflecting total production of goods 
and services, is expected to approximate 
$16 billion. After allowance is made for 
higher average prices the physical output 
of the nation will moderately exceed that 
of 1948. This record level of production 
has been achieved even though crop yields 
have been below average. 

On the demand side, requirements of 
the domestic market have been greater 
than in the previous year while exports, 
eccnsidered in physical terms, have been 
somewhat lower. 

The 1949 investment program is the 
highest on record. Non-government ex- 
penditures for new construction and for 
machinery and equipment are expected 
to approximate $2.8 billion compared 
with $2.54 billion in 1948. After allow- 
ance is made for higher prices, the 
physical volume of investment exceeds 
that of the previous year by about four 
per cent. The more pronounced increases 
in capital expenditure have taken place 
in utilities, institutions, residential build- 
ing and agriculture. 

Personal consumer spending this year 
has been stimulated by higher total in- 
comes, lower personal income taxes and 
re-payment of the refundable wartime 
income tax by the Federal Government. 
For the first six months of 1949 wages 
and salaries, which account for nearly 
two-thirds of total personal income re- 
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ceived, exceeded the level of the same 
months of 1948 by 10 per cent. Non- 
incorporated business receipts have also 
been higher, as have various forms of 
investment income including dividends 
and rentals. Net farm income for 1949 is 
below that in 1948, mainly due to a lower 
physical volume of output. When con- 
sidered in aggregate terms the percentage 
increase between 1948 and 1949 in cur- 
rent incomes available for spending 
(disposable income) on consumer goods 
has exceeded the rise in living costs 
(although the index showed a rise in 1949 
over 1948). Consequently, there has been 
a moderate increase in real consumer 
purchasing power. This has been accom- 
panied by a corresponding increase in 
the physical volume of consumer pur- 
chases. The sharpest rise has taken place 
in the durable goods field, especially 
automobiles, where unfilled demand 
continues. 

On the other hand, Canadian dollar 
sales abroad in 1949 are barely holding 
up to last year’s level in value and are 
noticeably lower in physical volume. Re- 
duced availability of dollars has left the 
United Kingdom and most other overseas 
countries with a contracted capacity to 
buy Canadian goods. At the same time 
the downward adjustment in the United 
States’ economy that became evident early 
in the year has resulted in a levelling out 
of the hitherto rising trend of Canadian 
sales to that market. 

Canadian imports have continued to 
rise, reflecting strong internal demand, 
partial relaxation of import restrictions 
and improved supplies abroad. Thus, the 
balance in receipts of foreign exchange 
over expenditures, though remaining 
positive, will be small compared with 
1948. 

Canadian price levels this year have 
been subject to two major counteracting 
influences. On the one hand, strong do- 
mestic demand and rising costs have con- 
tinued to exert upward pressures. On 
the other, softening in foreign demand, 
accompanied by declining prices for 
various commodities, has exerted a down- 
ward pressure in related sectors of the 
Canadian economy. The domestic whole- 
sale price level, which is strongly influ- 
enced by international commodity prices, 
has remained fairly stable throughout 
the year though experiencing a slight 
declining trend. Consumer prices, which 
reflect to a greater degree domestic 
market influences, have shown a slightly 
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rising trend for most of the year. In the 
last quarter of 1949 revaluation of the 
Canadian dollar will tend to raise the 
domestic prices of those commodities 
which feature in trade with the United 
States. This factor will serve to restrain 
the fall in the general price level that 
could have been expected as a result of 
devaluation abroad, the improving supply 
position in Canada, and the downward 
seasonal movement of agricultural prices. 


Decontrol.—The policy of decontrol is 
continuing. The Dominion Government 
at the end of March, 1949, authorized the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board to with- 
draw price ceiling orders on flour, bread, 
butter, sugar and molasses, and on those 


fruits and vegetables which were not: 


limited in supply by the operation of the 
import restrictions at that time. Con- 
currently, the subsidy of 46.5 cents a 
bushel which had been paid since August 
1, 1948 on wheat going into domestic 
consumption in Canada was withdrawn. 
On October 17 prices of imported fresh 
fruits and vegetables were decontrolled. 
As at December 1, controls still applied 
only on steel scrap and rents. 


Agriculiure.—The economic position o1 
Canadian agriculture has improved stead- 
ily since 1939. By the end of the war 
farmers were in a good financial position. 
Total output in physical terms, cash in- 
come and net income, indicate the degree 
of progress. The gains made during the 
first half of the forties were maintained 
and increased in the post-war years. By 
the end of 1949 there was a slight down- 
ward adjustment in income. This, in the 
main, was due to reduced production be- 
cause of adverse weather conditions on 
the prairies. 


Farm Prices.—Prices received by farm- 
ers from the sale of farm products have 
increased since 1939. Although agricul- 
tural developments in the United States 
have tended toward lower farm prices, 
they have exerted less downward pres- 
sure in Canada. After allowing for some 
easing of prices of other farm products it 
is anticipated that the average for 1949 
will not be much below the index of 
252.5 for the year 1948. 


During 1949 government farm price 
support operations increased. The Fed- 
eral program of price support has been a 
factor of growing importance in the level 
of farm commodity prices in the last 12 
months. This was due in some cases to 
a large output and in some cases to a 
decline in external demand or to a com- 
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bination of both factors. The method of 
support varied from outright purchases 
of surplus supplies to fixed minimum 
prices. 

Price support measures applied to the 
following farm commodities in 1949 in- 
clude potatoes, apples, dried white beans, 
honey and dried skim milk out of the 
1948 production, and apples, butter, 
cheese and dried skim milk out of the 
1949 production. In addition, the Wheat 
Board has set minimum initial prices for 
wheat, oats, barley and flaxseed. 

Under the Agricultural Products Co- 
operative Marketing Act, the Department 
of Agriculture guaranteed minimum ad- 
vance prices for forage crop seeds, honey 
and fox pelts of the 1948 production 
marketed in 1949 and forage crop seeds 
of the 1949 production. 

Although farm prices received showed 
some decline during the first seven 
roonths of 1949 as compared with the last 
seven months of 1948, there was some 
rise in prices paid. By August 1949 the 
price paid by farmers, as reflected in the 
index number of prices of goods and ser- 
vices used by farmers, had increased 
slightly over that of August 1948. The 
ratio of prices received to prices paid: 
shows that the farmers’ price position is 
becoming less favourable in 1949 than 
in 1948. 


Farm Income.—Cash income from the 
sale of farm products in 1949, because of 
reduced output, will likely be slightly 
below the record high of $2.5 billion in 
1948. During the first half of 1949 cash 
income from the sale of farm products 
totalled slightly over one billion dollars, 
as against slightly less for the same period 
in 1948. The outstanding contribution to 
the 1949 gain during the first six months 
of this year was the $205 million dis- 
bursement made by the Canadian Wheat 
Board in the form of adjusting payments. 
Income from the sale of grains rose as 
the result of increased marketings more 
than offsetting varying declines in grain 
prices (except wheat). Livestock prices 
were generally higher during the first six 
months. While cattle marketings were 
relatively unchanged, hog marketings 
were substantially below the level estab- 
lished during the January to June period 
of a year earlier. 

During the last half of 1949, cash in- 
come from the sale of farm products is 
expected to be below that of a year ago. 
Smaller grain crops this year as against 
last, are likely to result in reduced mar- 
ketings during the last half of the year. 
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Marketings of cattle are expected to 
decline while the deliveries of hogs are 
expected to increase during the July- 
December period. Prices of these prod- 
ucts are not expected to vary much from 
the levels established in the fall of 1948. 
In the case of hogs, the current United 
Kingdom contract price for bacon is the 
same as in 1948; the maintenance of fall 
cattle prices at or near last year’s level 
may result from the premium which the 
United States dollar commands over the 
Canadian dollar. Of course, much will 
depend on any subsequent changes of 
cattle prices south of the border. 


Net income of farm operators from 
farming operations will also show a de- 
cline in 1949 as compared with 1948. This 
decline is due to (a) a small reduction in 
cash income because of a smaller grain 
crop and a reduction in the numbers of 
all types of livestock except hogs, and 
(b) farm operating expenses and deprecia- 
tion charges in 1949 will likely be some- 
what higher in 1949 than in 1948. 


Field Crops Production 1949.—The most 
recent crop estimates made by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics (November 
17) indicate that Canada’s 1949 wheat 
crop is now placed at 367.4 million 
bushels, some 26 million below the 1948 
crop of 393.3 million bushels. Produc- 
tion of coarse grains in 1949 was down 
markedly from 1948 levels, this year’s 
oat production now being estimated at 
316.6 million bushels, barley at 120.4 
million and mixed grains at 55.7 million. 
These represent declines from last year 
of 42.2, 34.6 and 6.2 million bushels, 
respectively. The 1949 combined out- 
turn of spring and fall rye is estimated 
at 10 million bushels as compared with 
the 1948 crop of 25 million, while the 
flaxseed crop of 2.3 million bushels is far 
below last year’s near-record of 17.7 


million. The only crops showing increases © 


over the 1948 production are dry beans, 
soy beans, shelled and fodder corn and 
sugar beets. 

The area sown to fall wheat in Ontario 
in the autumn of 1949 is estimated at 
966,000 acres, an increase of 119,000 or 
14 per cent as compared with the area 
sown in 1948, viz., 847,000 acres. 

Fall rye sowings in Canada in 1949 are 
estimated at 843,000 acres, a decrease of 
357,400 acres or 29 per cent as compared 
with 1,180,400 acres sown in 1948. 

Of the land intended for the next year’s 
crop 72 per cent is estimated to have 
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been worked at October 31 as compared 
with 68 per cent at the same date last 
year. By provinces the percentages are 
as follows, with the 1948 figures within 
brackets: Prince Edward Island 52 (46); 
Nova Scotia 67 (56); New Brunswick 63 
(57); Quebec 73 (56); Ontario 80 (69); 
Manitoba 90 (82); Saskatchewan 69 (65); 
Alberta 65 (72); British Columbia 61 (45). 


Production of Oilseed Crops.—The 1949 
rapeseed crop of 17,000,000 pounds was 
far below the 1948 production which was 
placed at nearly 86,000,000 pounds. On 
the other hand, Canadian producers of 
soybeans and sunflower seed increased 
their 1949 planting and production of 
both these crops at 2,600,000 bushels and 
27,000,000 pounds, respectively, reached 
the highest levels recorded to date. 


Livestock Numbers.—Total estimated 
numbers of livestock on farms at June 1, 
1949, with 1948 estimates in brackets, 
were as follows: catttle, 9,081,300 (9,475,- 
900); horses, 1,796,200 (1,904,300); sheep, 
2,075,400 (2,246,800); hogs, reported in the 
Bureau’s press release of October 9 were 
estimated at 5,162,900 (4,463,100). 


A decrease in cattle occurred in all 
provinces except Prince Edward Island 
and Nova Scotia with Saskatchewan 
showing the greatest percentage decline. 
Whereas the total decrease in cattle in 
Canada amounted to about 4.2 per cent, 
milk cow numbers decreased only 2.2 
per cent. There were fewer horses in all 
provinces than at June 1, 1948 and sheep 
numbers declined in all provinces except 
Prince Edward Island. 


The estimated number of hogs on farms 
in Canada at June 1, 1949 was 5,162,900, 
16 per cent greater than at June 1, 1948. 
Increase took place in all provinces ex- 
cept British Columbia. The spring pig 
crop was 20 per cent larger than in 1948. 
Breeding intentions reported at the end 
of May indicate that the higher level of 
hog production will be maintained with a 
fall pig crop this year about 17 per cent 
above that of 1948. 


The number of poultry on Canadian 
farms on June 1 this year was little 
changed from the same date last year. 
The June 1 survey by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics placed the total at 
72,659,300, up one-tenth of one per cent. 
Increases in five provinces ranged from 
0.4 to 23.4 per cent, while there were 
decreases in four provinces. 
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TARIFF REDUCTIONS AND TRADE EXPANSION' 
A. E. RICHARDS? 


At Geneva in 1947, from the middle of May to November, negotiations 
directed towards the reduction of tariffs and other trade barriers were carried 
out daily by twenty-three countries. These countries composed the Preparatory 
Committee which was working on a draft Charter for the International Trade 
Organization. The Preparatory Committee countries which included the 
United States, the United Kingdom, France, Belgium, Netherlands and Canada, 
are contributors to over 70 per cent of world trade. 

At the end of five months of negotiations the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade involving over 45,000 items was produced. For each of these 
45,000 or more different tariff items, the rate of duty had been lowered or 
bound by agreement against increase. Under the most-favoured-nation prin- 
ciple all tariff concessions were made general for all Members which accepted 
the General Agreement. By this means, Canada made direct concessions on 
approximately 1,000 items and through the multilateral system of negotiations, 
received directly or indirectly tariff reductions on 44,000 items from other 
countries. 

This multilateral system of tariff and trade negotiations was without 
precedent. It is in hopeful contrast to the record of failures which character- 
ized the years between the two world wars. 

The multilateral system of tariff negotiations has speeded up the work of 
reducing tariff and other barriers to trade throughout the world. Within 
the security block where tariff negotiating teams assemble for the job of 
tariff bargaining all lists of requests for tariff concessions by one country on 
the others are circulated to all Members. Lists of offers in response to country 
requests can be examined in the closely guarded files of the Secretariat. In 
this way stock is taken of indirect concessions which if substantial tend to 
liberalize the whole series of negotiations. 


Tariff Concessions.—All of the tariff reductions contained in the General 
Agreement are now in full force. The full benefits are not being secured 
however, due to restrictive measures which some countries have applied for 
balance of payment reasons. Since the United States is not in balance of 
payment difficulties imports into the United States cannot be restricted under 
the General Agreement for this reason. All of the reductions in the United 
States tariff which were negotiated in the General Agreement of 1947 have 
been effective since January 1, 1948, to the fullest extent not inconsistent with 
existing legislation. Canada has benefited by these reductions which have had 
a stimulating effect on Canadian exports to the United States. It is difficult 
to estimate how much of the increased movement is due to lower tariffs or 
to other factors such as removal of export controls or the high level of demand 
in the United States. The fact is that our merchandise exports to the United 
States amounted to $1,501,000,000 in 1948 compared with $1,034,200,000 in 1947. 

The gains for agriculture in the export market were substantial. At 
Geneva in 1947 the United States reduced its customs tariff on 217 farm 
products of interest to Canadian agriculture. On 93 items, or nearly half, 
the duty was reduced by 50 per cent. Some reduction was obtained on 71 
items and a binding against increase was negotiated on 53 items. 

Some of the United States tariff reductions at Geneva are of special 
importance to Canadian agriculture. The duty on wheat imported into the 
United States was reduced from 42 cents a bushel to 21 cents a bushel, barley 
from 15 cents a bushel to 73 cents and oats from 8 cents a bushel to 4 cents, 
alfalfa and clover seed from 4 cents a pound to 2 cents a pound. Skim milk 


1For an earlier article on ITO see the August issue of The Economic Annalist. 
2 Attended Geneva and Annecy meetings and Havana Conference as adviser on The 
Canadian delegation. 
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powder was reduced from 3 cents per pound to 134 cents. The duty on live 
poultry was reduced from 4 cents a pound to 2 cents and on shell eggs from 
5 cents to 34 cents per dozen. The tariff quota on heavy live cattle entering 
the United States was increased from 225,000 per year to 400,000 and the duty 
on beef and veal entering the United States market was cut from 6 cents 
a pound to 3 cents a pound. This concession is of major importance to beef 
producers and the meat packing industry in Canada. Since August 16, 1948, 
when export controls on beef were lifted to October, 1949, a total of approxi- 
mately 130 million pounds of beef valued at $40 million have been exported to 
the United States from Canada. The duty on apples was cut from 15 cents 
a bushel to 124 cents a bushel. The tariff quota for certified seed potatoes was 
increased from 14 million bushels annually to 24 million bushels. 

Exports from Canada to the United States of all these products have 
increased considerably since January 1, 1948, when the reduced duties became 
effective. This has been a great help in coping with our balance of payments 
in relation to the United States. 

Concessions in tariff rates obtained from the other 22 countries at Geneva 
are not as far reaching but in total they are substantial and all contribute to 
the expansion of our overseas markets from a long range point of view. These 
are some of the positive results which have been accomplished by govern- 
ments to remove tariff barriers and expand trade. 

At Annecy, France, the Contracting Parties to GATT met from April 
to mid-August in 1949. At this meeting eleven new countries which included 
Italy, Denmark, and Sweden sought admission to the Agreement through 
tariff negotiations. All but one country, Colombia, qualified for admission 
to The General Agreement through a substantial reduction in their tariffs 
and at the same time received commensurate concessions in return from the 
original 23 parties to the Agreement. 

The tariff concessions received at Annecy are not so impressive as the 
Geneva results but in total the gains for agriculture are substantial. They 
will probably become effective between January 1, 1950 and May 30, 1950. 
Some of the concessions of interest to Canadian agriculture are listed below. 

Italy—Free entry on purebred cattle, a reduction from 35% duty on 
hybrid seed corn to free entry on a tariff quota of 200,000 bushels. Free entry 
on certified seed potatoes, a reduction in the tariff on wheat from 50 per cent 
to 30 per cent and a limitation on the domestic selling price. Tariff concessions 
were obtained also on fresh and dried apples, powdered milk, seed barley, seed 
oats, malt, canned meats and vegetables, rolled oats, oatmeal and rapeseed. 

Denmark—Free entry on wheat with elimination of monopoly charges and 
mixing regulations. Free entry on clover and all other forage crop seeds, 
tariff concessions on tomato puree, fresh and canned apples and pears. 

Sweden—Free entry for alfalfa seed. Concessions on fresh apples and 
pears and apple juice. Free entry of dried apples. 

Finland—Free entry on red and alsike clover seed. Concessions on fresh 
and dried apples, apple juice, canned fruits and vegetables. 

Greece—Concessions on hams, canned meats, concentrated milk, powdered 
milk, wheat and wheat flour, apples and seed grains. 

Haiti—Free entry of certified seed potatoes. Concessions on evaporated 
and sweetened condensed milk, oaten cereal foods, canned meats, canned fruits 
and bacon. 

Nicaragua—Concessions on evaporated milk and sweetened condensed 
milk, milk powder, oaten cereal foods, malt and wheat flour. 

Uruguay—F ree entry of certified seed potatoes. Concessions on apples, 
clover and forage crop seeds and purebred live stock. 

Dominican Republic—Free entry of seed potatoes, wheat and live stock. 
Concessions on apples, fresh and canned, and cereal foods. 

49227—23 
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Liberia—Free entry on live animals. Concessions on bacon, dried and 
frozen eggs, evaporated milk and milk powder, cheese and wheat flour. 

The twenty-three countries which compose the Contracting Parties to 
the General Agreement did not carry out tariff negotiations among one another 
at Annecy, but by the application of the most-favoured-nation principle the 
following indirect concessions are obtained: 

Czechoslovakia—Concessions on barley, oats, apples, clover seed, grass 
seed, dried milk. 

France—Concessions on horsemeat, seed barley and oats, leaf tobacco, 
honey and meat extract. 

Norway—Concessions on leaf tobacco and canned meat soups. Con- 
tinued free entry for wheat with a limitation on the amount of production 
subsidies paid to producers. 

United States—Concessions on butter, vinegar, orchard grass and canned 
tomatoes. 

While tariff negotiations were in progress representatives of the 23 coun- 
tries which compose the Contracting Parties met daily to consider problems 
which had arisen between members. Items on the agenda ranged all the way 
from a complaint by France that Brazil was taxing imported wines unfairly 
to notice by the Union of South Africa of her intention to intensify import 
restrictions. Through the General Agreement our export trade is not only 
protected against tariff increases but in the field of commercial policy our 
exports are protected against impairment of tariff concessions. Such impair- 
ment can result from the imposition of unwarranted quantitative restrictions 
on imports, mixing regulations, special taxes on imports which are not applied 
on domestic products, export subsidization and discriminatory trade practices. 


At the end of the session of the Contracting Parties in August most of the 
difficulties confronting the Contracting Parties had been resolved or good head- 
way had been made towards their solution. All of these meetings were 
conducted within a security block which excluded the press and the public. This 
international forum on trade relations which permits frank and open dis- 
cussion has replaced the old method of trying to settle differences through the 
formality of diplomatic exchanges. 


Another round of tariff negotiations is scheduled to start in September of 
next year. This will involve the 33 countries which now make up the Con- 
tracting Parties to the General Agreement and a number of new countries which 
are expected to seek admission to the benefits of the GATT. This is another 
constructive step although currency difficulties are now standing in the way of 
full implementation of the Agreement. .The work at Geneva, Havana and 
Annecy is intended to help clear away some of the fundamental causes for 
the unbalance in world trade which in time will lead to a freer exchange of 
goods among nations, raise living standards and provide the economic basis for 
a more peaceful future. 

Canadian labour income in the month of August 1949 is estimated to be 
$658 million. This total is $9 million higher than July 1949 and $44 million or seven 
per cent higher than the August 1948 estimate. 

Considerably higher employment, together with a moderate increase in wage 
rates, was responsible for higher labour income in agriculture. Manufacturing, after 
showing a decline for July, increased $4 million in August. Seasonal increases in the 
manufacture of edible plant products occur at this time of the year. Construction 
activity continued high, and this was reflected in increased income payments in this 
field. The index of employment in nine leading non-agricultural industries increased 
from 131.3 on August 1 to 132.1 on September 1, while average weekly earnings for 
the same industries increased from $42.98 to $43.20 over the same period. 

According to preliminary figures issued by the Department of Labour, the number 
of man-days lost through strikes and lockouts was 35,451 in August as compared 
to 57,744 in July. 
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TRANSPORTATION AND AGRICULTURE, 19491 
Be te 


The Canadian railway and transportation problem is to the fore again, 
with declining post-war traffic and rising operating expenses. The matter has 
been referred for advice to the third Royal Commission of modern times.? 
The agricultural interest in this possible crisis is diffused in the general interest. 
The farm community is very much interested in the continued efficiency of the 
freight-carrying plant—rail, road, and water—in Canada, and between Canada 
and other parts of the world, because carriage of farm products and farm 
supplies makes up about a quarter of the freight traffic originated on Canadian 
railways. 

There are a number of possible bases for measuring rail traffic and 
proportions accounted for by various classes of traffic: (1) tonnage originated; 
(2) tonnage terminated; (3) either one of the foregoing excluding or including 
traffic received from and delivered to other carriers outside Canada; (4) ton- 
miles; (5) gross revenue produced; and (6) net revenue produced. There are 
regularly published statistics on the basis included in the first three items, but 
figures for the last-named three categories, classified by commodities or even 
commodity groups, are not regularly provided. The agency publishing this 
information for Canadian railways is the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Similar service in the United States is provided by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which has established a traffic report series showing gross railway 
freight revenue classified by commodities. 


Canadian railway traffic is reported by commodities (76 categories, of 
which 30 are agricultural and animal products) on a monthly® and annual‘ 
basis, in terms of tons of shipping weight, which usually includes weight of 
package. Certain detail for each province is shown in each of these series. 
The annual report is available about the middle of the following year. The 
monthly series appears three or four months after the close of the period. 
A more timely but less detailed series is the weekly Car Loadings, published 
about a week after the close of the period. It has the traffic grouped into only 
31 categories, of which 11 are farm products and closely allied commodities. 
The unit is the carload, large or small, and the territorial detail stops at a 
division of Canada into eastern and western. The latter report carries the last 
week and the corresponding week last year, and is considered a rather sensitive 
indicator of business activity in agricultural marketing and otherwise. 


Other regular statistical series from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
cover canal traffic and air traffic, each monthly and annually. There are also 
reports on receipts and disbursements in railway operation, and an annual 
summary of the tonnage of various commodities carried by each of the approxi- 
mately 30 railways in Canada. In the case of some of the local carriers, this 
last series facilitates regional studies. 


Agricultural Railway Freight Traffic—An examination of the annual 
summaries of railway freight traffic for a number of recent years, pre-war, 
wartime, and post-war, shows some characteristics of the agricultural and 
animal products portion which can be mentioned (basis of tonnage loaded at 
stations in Canada). The proportion of the whole traffic which these two groups 


1For a previous article by the same author see “Transportation and Agriculture” in 
The Economic Annalist, Aug. 1946, pp. 57-62. 

2 Reports of the earlier commission are as follows: Report of the Royal Commission to 
Inquire into Railways and Transportation in Canada, 1917 (Drayton-Acworth Report); Report 
of the Royal Commission to Inquire into Railways and Transportaion in Canada, 1931-32 
(Duff Report). 

3 Canada. Dept. of Trade and Commerce, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Monthly Traffic 
Report of Railways of Canada. 

4Canada. Dept. of Trade and Commerce, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Summary of 
Monthly Railway Traffic Reports. 
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combine to make has varied between one-fifth (1948) and one-third (1944 
and 1945). Loadings of wheat have constituted between 44 per cent (1948) 
and 63 per cent (1941) of the agricultural and animal group. Wheat tonnage 
is one of the more variable quantities in the list, and the variations from year 
to year in the aggregate farm products group agree fairly closely with the 
variations for wheat. The preponderance of wheat tonnage was greater in 
most war years than before or since. 


The annual traffic report for each province indicates the net export or net 
import status of the province for each of the 76 categories of railway freight 
traffic. This figure is the difference between tonnage loaded at stations in the 
province and that unloaded in the province. No precise information as to 
routes of traffic is provided by the annual or monthly Railway Traffic Reports. 


The Markets Information Section of the Department of Agriculture fills 
out the information on interprovincial movement of some farm products, 
particularly fruits and vegetables. Expressed in terms of carlot arrivals, the 
various commodities are reported weekly by province of origin at each of the 
12 principal wholesale distributing cities across Canada. The annual reports 
on apple and potato marketing provide an organized interprovincial record 
of carlot movements—all shipments from each principal producing province 
to each province of destination. The same reports cover rail shipments from 
and to other countries. Another equally as informative report is provided 
on an annual basis for liivestock—‘‘Arrivals of Cattle (Calves, Hogs, Sheep and 
Lambs) at Stock Yards and Packing Plants according to Province of Origin’’.! 


Highway movement, which for many commodities and areas has largely 
supplanted rail transport, has not, to any great extent, been organized statis-— 
tically by any agency. Many of the marketing surveys conducted by the 
Economics Division, Dominion Department of Agriculture, have included careful 
appraisals of the shipment by truck of certain products into market centres 
or from areas of origin to various destinations.” In each case such information 
has been only for the survey year or other period, and no agency is regularly 
issuing such information. 


1A tabulation appearing in each Annual (Livestock) Market Review. Ottawa, Dept. of 
Agriculture, Marketing Service. 

2 Wholesale Marketing of Fresh Fruits and Vegetables in the City of Toronto. Ottawa, Dept. 
of Agriculture. Pub. 673, tech. bul. 23. 1940. 

The Marketing of Perishable Farm Products in Ottawa... Reid, E. P., Campbell and Hopper. 
Ottawa, Dept. of Agriculture. Pub. 677, tech. bul. 24. 1940. 

The Marketing of Fresh Fruits and Vegetables in the City of Montreal, 1937. Campbell, B. A., 
Gosselin, Doyle and Delorme. Mimeo. Ottawa, Dept. of Agriculture. 1940. 

The Marketing of Fresh Fruits and Vegetables in the Cities of Sherbrooke and Three Rivers. 
Campbell, B. A., and Fortin, Doyle and Delorme. Mimeo. Ottawa, Dept. of Agriculture, 1941. 

The Market for Farm Products in the Sydney Area of Nova Scotia. Reid, E. P. and 
Hopper, W. C. Mimeo. Ottawa, Dept. of Agriculture. 1941. 

The Marketing of Fresh Fruits and Vegetables in Quebec City. Campbell, B. A. and Fortin, 
Doyle and Delorme. Mimeo. Ottawa, Dept. of Agriculture. 1942. 

The Marketing of Grain Corn in Southwestern Ontario. Turner, A. H. Mimeo. Ottawa, 
Dept. of Agriculture. 1943. 

The Market for Farm Products in Urban Centres in Northern Ontario. Peters, W. R. and 
Reid, E. P. Mimeo. Ottawa, Dept. of Agriculture. 1945. 

The Market for Farm Products in the Town of Smiths Falls. Thair, P. J. Mimeo. Ottawa, 
Dept. of Agriculture. 1946. 

The Marketing of Fresh Fruits and Vegetables in Greater Winnipeg. Elliot, R. S., Campbell 
and Thair. Winnipeg, Manitoba Dept. of Agriculture. 1946. 

A Survey of the Production and Marketing of Potatoes in Saskatchewan. Mimeo. Regina, 
Saskatchewan Dept. of Agriculture. 1947. 


The Market for Farm Products in Northwestern Quebec. Reid, E. P. and Dubord, Henri. 
Mimeo. Ottawa, Dept. of Agriculture. 1947. 
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Rates.—FEffective April 8, 1948, the Board of Transport Commissioners 
authorized a general increase of 21 per cent in railway freight rates in Canada. 
Exceptions for agricultural products concerned only certain international, 
“overhead’”’,} and export traffic for which increases had become effective 
earlier. This decision followed hearings held since late 1946, when the railways 
had applied for a 30 per cent increase. An application for a further 20 per cent 
increase had been argued before the Board, whose decision is now pending. 


Many commodity rates have, for competitive and other reasons, been 
reduced below the ‘“‘basic”’ level, and it was the latter which could be increased 
21 per cent under the Board order. Thus, where carriers have raised certain 
commodity rates to or toward the basic level and have appended a further 
21 per cent increase, substantial total increases have been made between the 
period previous to April 8, 1948 and September 1949. Rates on grain from the 
Lakehead to points in southern Ontario and in Quebec as far east as Montreal, 
are an example. The rate for at least 20 years before 1948 was 25 cents. 
It is now 38 cents, an increase of 52 per cent. Under the feed grain freight 
subvention policy the Dominion Treasury is paying the freight on a con- 
siderable amount of the traffic under this item, grain, but the policy is operative 
only from year to year. 


Rate information is contained in railway tariffs which are published and 
which, by law, may be consulted by anyone. However, tariffs are a bulky and 
intricate record, and are subject to change from time to time, despite the fact 
that the general level of freight rates in Canada was substantially unaltered 
for 25 years previous to April 1948. The railways and the Board of Transport 
Commissioners will provide specific rates on request, but considerable probing 
is necessary in many cases, for example, for a rate now superseded but which 
applied at some time in the past. 


The Agricultural Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has for 
some years published a number of more significant rates applying to livestock 
and grain traffic in its annual summaries of statistics of these two commodity 
groups. 


The Royal Commission.—The Commission was appointed December 29, 
1948,? and it held sittings throughout Canada from May to August 1949. Its 
terms of reference are very wide in the transportation field. It is proscribed 
from performing “functions which, under the Railway Act, are within the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the Board of Transport Commissioners”. However, 
since Royal Commissions mainly investigate problems and report on their find- 
ings with recommendations, it is no basic handicap not to be permitted to 
regulate rates. The Royal Commission is specifically empowered to “review 
_the Railway Act with respect to such matters as guidance to the Board in 
general freight rate revisions, competitive rates, international rates, etc., 
and recommend such amendments therein as may appear to them to be 
advisable’, and, indeed, to “report upon any feature of the Railway Act, 
(or railway legislation generally) that might advantageously be revised or 
amended in view of present-day conditions’. 


A main specific term of reference of interest to agriculture is that con- 
cerning sectional interests: 


Review and report upon the effect, if any, of economic, geographic or other 
disadvantages under which certain sections of Canada find themselves in relation 
to the various transportation services therein, and recommend what measures 
should be initiated in order that the national transportation policy may best serve 
the general economic well-being of all Canada. 


1 Originating and terminating in the United States but passing over a Canadian carrier en 
route. 


2P.C. 6033, Dec. 29, 1948. 
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AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS MARKETING ACT, 1949 
A. H. TuRNER 


Since the 1920’s in Canada, and more specifically since the passage of the 
Produce Marketing Act in British Columbia in 1927, there has been much 
interest, among agriculturists and others, in market control and regulation 
measures for agricultural products, which extend somewhat beyond that of 
voluntary co-operative marketing in their impact. Most of these market control 
measures, before becoming effective, require acceptance of the principle of 
control on a voluntary basis by a majority or greater stated percentage of 
the producers affected. Once the required number of producers in the area 
approve the plan for the type of product to be controlled, the remaining 
producers are compelled to follow the marketing control measures if they 
wish to market their product. 

It is not the intention of this article to discuss at length the history of 
such marketing legislation. Since 1927 much experience in market control 
measures for agricultural products has been obtained and a great deal of 
information has been provided concerning the constitutional rights of the 
provinces and the Government of Canada with respect to their legislative 
authority relating to the marketing of agricultural products. 

Today, nine of the ten provinces have some system of fluid milk marketing 
control and also have legislation which provides authority for the establish- 
ment of marketing boards or schemes to regulate and control the marketing 
of agricultural products produced and marketed within the provinces. Pro- 
ducers in British Columbia, Ontario and Nova Scotia have been somewhat 
more active than in other provinces in the establishment of schemes under this 
provincial marketing legislation. Unlike British Columbia, Ontario marketing 
boards, for the most part, act merely as the medium for negotiation with — 
respect to marketing practices and policies and to enforce agreements after 
such agreements have been approved under the authority of the Ontario 
Farm Products Control Act. Ownership and control of the actual commodity 
is not taken by most of the Ontario boards at any time, as is the case in 
British Columbia and Nova Scotia. 

On a national basis, the Natural Products Marketing Act was declared 
ultra vires in 1937. During the war, various wartime boards and other aids 
given by the Government to agriculture assisted producers in the production 
and marketing of their products to allow for maximum use in a period when 
there were short supplies of most products. Some of the wartime export 
boards, dealing with products under contract with the United Kingdom, con- 
tinued on a basis similar to that used during wartime with the main purpose 
of handling and ensuring fulfilment of the export contracts. In addition, the 
Government of Canada at the spring session in 1949 passed the Agricultural 
Products Marketing Act. 


Purpose of the Act.—The purpose of the Act, as stated in the preamble, 
indicates that it is desirable to improve the methods and practices of marketing 
agricultural products of Canada and to co-operate with the provinces which 
have enacted provincial legislation respecting the marketing of agricultural 
products locally within the province, in order that such provincial marketing 
legislation may be extended to the marketing of agricultural products in 
interprovincial and export trade. 

Section 2 of the Act reads as follows: 

(1) The Governor in Council may by order grant authority to any board or agency 
authorized under the law of any province to exercise powers of regulation 
in relation to the marketing of any agricultural product locally within the 
province, to regulate the marketing of such agricultural product outside 
the province in interprovincial and export trade and for such purposes to 
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exercise all or any powers like the powers exercisable by such boards or 
agencies in relation to the marketing of such agricultural product locally 
within the province. 

(2) The Governor in Council may by order revoke any authority granted under 
subsection one. 


In this way, it will be possible, through marketing boards, to provide 
producer groups with wide marketing control over any commodity produced in 
that province. This, of course, assumes that such producer groups desire this 
control and can have their scheme approved by their own province. The Agri- 
cultural Products Marketing Act, 1949, does not give the provincial or local 
marketing board any greater control over agencies outside the province than 
is possible through the control of the commodity by the board and whatever 
contractual arrangements it may make with such agencies outside the province. 
However, it does give the local board authority to take action with respect 
to those producing the product within the province and require them to 
handle the product in a certain manner when marketing outside the province. 


Procedure.—Those who have applied for an extension of powers under 
the Agricultural Products Marketing Act, 1949, have had the following pro- 
cedure suggested. 

An application for powers under the Agricultural Products Marketing 
Act should, according to the terms of the Act, be submitted to the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture by the Board established under provincial legislation. 
Each application should be accompanied by a copy of the Provincial Marketing 
Act or Acts and amendments thereto as well as by all orders and regulations 
made thereunder. All such documents should be certified by the Minister who 
administers the Provincial Act. 

The application should designate, by section and paragraph, the powers 
vested in the Board by provincial legislation which it is desired to have 
extended under authority of the Dominion Agricultural Products Marketing 
Act. The actual powers being requested should be set out individually in 
language consistent with the terms of the Dominion and Provincial legislation. 

Before recommendation is made to the Governor in Council that an appli- 
cation for powers under the Agricultural Products Marketing Act be granted, 
the Department of Agriculture will want to know what may be expected to 
result from the granting of such powers. It is therefore essential that a full 
explanation be given as to the proposed application of each of the powers 
being sought. 

Applications will be considered by this Department only after they have 
been examined and approved by the appropriate provincial marketing authority. 
It is requested, therefore, that all applications be cleared with respect to 
provincial authority and that they then be forwarded in triplicate to the 
Dominion Department of Agriculture at Ottawa for consideration. 


Applications Considered.—To date the Governor in Council has extended 
certain specific powers bestowed upon three provincial boards by their respective 
provincial legislatures, namely: 

1. The British Columbia Fruit Board. 

2. The Nova Scotia Marketing Board (with resepct to apples). 

3. The British Columbia Coast Vegetable Marketing Board. 


Consideration is also being given to applications from the Ontario Pear, Plum 
and Cherry Growers Marketing Board and the British Columbia Interior 
Vegetable Marketing Board. 

For example, the seven specific powers of the British Columbia Coast 
Vegetable Marketing Board, which were bestowed upon it by the British 
Columbia government for marketing in a certain area within the province 
and have been extended under the Agricultural Products Marketing Act, 
1949, are as follows: 
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1. To regulate the time and place at which and to designate the agency through 
which any regulated product shall be packed, stored, or marketed; to deter- 
mine the manner of distribution, the quantity and quality, grade or class 
of the regulated product that shall be transported, packed, stored or mar- 
keted by any person at any time; and to prohibit the transportation, packing, 
storage, or marketing, in whole or in part, of any grade, quality, or class 
of any regulated product. 

2. To require any or all persons engaged in the production, packing, trans- 
portation, storing, or marketing of the regulated product to register with 
and obtain licences from the Board. 

3. To cancel any licence for violation of any provision of the scheme or of any 
order of the Board or the regulations. 

4. To fix the price or prices, maximum price or prices, minimum price or 
prices, or both maximum and minimum prices at which the regulated 
product, or any grade or class thereof, may be bought or sold in the 
Province, and may fix different prices for different parts of the Province. 

5. To require the person in charge of any vehicle in which the regulated product 
could be transported to permit any member or employee of the Board or any 
police constable to search the vehicle. 

6. To seize and dispose of any of the regulated product kept, transported, packed, 
stored, or marketed in violation of any order of the Bard. 

7. For the purpose of ascertaining whether the orders, rules and regulations 
of the Board are being complied with to inspect the books, accounts, records 
and documents of a grower or any person transporting, packing, storing 
or marketing a regulated product; and to require any such grower or person 
to produce such books, accounts, records and documents for inspection and 
give such assistance or information as may be required. 

Summary.—While the legislation is new, the general idea as noted above 
is anything but new. By providing this legislation, the Government of Canada 
has made it possible for producers to organize themselves into large scale 
selling and market control units, providing sufficient numbers agree voluntarily 
that this is the best scheme of marketing their product and that they meet 
the various other requirements laid down by provincial legislatures. 


MARKETING ONTARIO GRAIN CORN? 
M. RACHLIS 


In the spring of 1947, the Economics Division of the Department of 
Agriculture undertook a study whose object was to determine the institu- 
tional pattern of marketing corn and to investigate some aspects of the supply, 
demand and distribution of Canadian corn. This project was requested by 
growers’ representatives and the Agricultural Prices Support Board. 

Sources of Data.—The undertaking was carried out during the summer 
of 1947 and was based on three sources of data. First, a questionnaire 
survey was made of approximately 130 farms to obtain information from pro- 
ducers. Second, a series of interviews was held with grain dealers, brokers, 
importers, civil servants and manufacturers of corn products. Third, statistics 
were tabulated regarding production, foreign trade, transportation and 
inspections of corn. 

Commercial Growing Area.—The commercial grain corn growing area 
in Canada is concentrated in the southwestern corner of the province of 
Ontario, particularly in the counties of Essex and Kent and the adjoining 
areas of Lambton, Middlesex and Elgin. In this area is grown almost all the 
Canadian corn that enters commercial channels. 

Supply.—Between 1935 and 1939, Canada consumed an average of 18:5 
million bushels of corn per year. Of this, only about 40 to 50 per cent was 
domestically grown. The remainder was imported mainly from the United 


1For an earlier study see A. H. Turner, The Marketing of Grain Corn in Southwestern 
Ontario. Mimeo. report. Ottawa, Department of Agriculture. December, 1943. 
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States, Argentina and the Union of South Africa. Argentine and South African 
supplies were cut off from Canada during World War II. Since then, South 
Africa has had no surplus to export. Over most of the period for which data 
are available, the United States has been the principal source of Canadian 
corn imports. 

Utilization.—About half the corn consumed in Canada was used for feed 
and half was used industrially. The principal products manufactured from 
corn were starch, glucose, corn flour, alcohol and breakfast foods. The major 
industrial user of corn was the starch industry. All industrial consumers used 
imported corn, but to a varying degree. When interviewed in 1947, some pro- 
cessors stated that a continuous supply of corn was an important consideration 
in their operations. They advanced this as their reason for the use of some 
imported grain. 

Quality.—An examination of the records of corn inspections, 1941 to 1946, 
revealed that Canadian corn, though ordinarily of good quality, was high in 
moisture content. The moisture content of corn does not enter into the deter- 
mination of Canadian grades. However, if United States’ grading standards 
had been used, 69 per cent of all Canadian corn inspected between 1941 
and 1946 would have been placed below United States grade Number 3. 

The marketing season ordinarily begins in October soon after the corn 
is harvested. As the season progressed, the moisture content of inspected 
Canadian corn declined (Table 1). 


Table 1.—Average Moisture Content of Inspected Canadian Corn by Months, 1941-462 


Per Cent 

Less than 17-6 17-6—25-0 More than 25:0 of Total 

—_ Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Annual In- 

spections 
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UD eGe ma ere pa nesta eoehs, |) ax esate lie 13-9 51-7 34-4 17-8 
2 TES ERE ae 2 A05 ea A T 15-1 62-4 22-5 11-9 
PeOUSIAT yo. eee Re a a ott 11-8 84-9 3-3 13-0 
iON RO Se ON, A Ni OP ee 12-7 86-6 0-7 10-0 
POPS SE Eee hs USED At ARLE i Setar APO 70-2 29-7 0-1 8-4 
Prat eet aN La) iy 0) YA, 83-8 16-1 0-1 7-6 
HDPE DY oi) Ure rege SURE i OU ek 620 La ae aaa 92-1 FACOG SEAN AUNT ue MEAI aN a Fa 4-1 
SU eh RLY a occ Ula on ean BUN AMER. Leo upany Wet oy 0-5 2-0 
NSP Ie) RTT Mere a PWG FAS DE CES MUU A ho NUR SAS ADDR Re 0-6 
TV 2 6 MEL as, cil Gry che EG es, dig Le emer YUE Peer te ON tO 2:6 0:3 
100-0 


Wee Les Gi obs fe test's case 30-9 | 49-8 19-3 


i *@Dept. of Trade and Commerce, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Grain Trade of Canada. Ottawa. 
nnually. 


Seventy-seven per cent of the corn was inspected between October and 
March. During this time, more than 85 per cent of the corn contained in excess 
of 17-5 per cent of moisture. 

Storage.—The investigation of farm corn storage facilities indicated that 
one reason for the sale of high moisture corn might be the inadequacy of 
crib capacity to handle the crop. Permanent and temporary crib capacity 
in Essex-Kent was sufficient to store only 85 per cent of the crop harvested 
in 1946. In 1947, about half the farm crib capacity in the two counties was 
more than 15 years old. 

Buyers.—The Canadian producer sold most of his market corn to local 
elevators and dealers. Elevators accounted for 70 per cent of all purchases 
from growers in the 1946 crop year. The chief functions performed by local 
buyers were those of assembly and storage. The accurate reporting of price 
was difficult because local dealers had not adopted a common method of buying 
corn. As a result, 48 per cent of the growers reported dealers as their principal 
source of market information. 
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Growers’ Attitudes to Grading.—During wartime price ceilings were 
imposed on corn. The ceiling prices established differentials for variations 
in moisture content. Growers were interviewed regarding their attitude 
toward selling on a moisture content basis. Eighty-six per cent favoured such 
a system; only 47 per cent favoured compulsory grading of corn. 


Domestic Market.—A study of the wholesale market for corn showed 
that the majority of the industrial consumers was concentrated in Ontario. 
Details of rail and water movements of corn established that about three- 
quarters of all movements took place within the province. This indicated 
that a large part of the feed corn trade was also concentrated in Ontario. Quebec 
was the only other province that used large quantities of corn. 


Channels of Trade.—The ordinary channels of trade consisted of brokers, 
grain dealers and elevators. A recent tendency to bypass these agencies was 
found. This trend was shown by the establishment in the production area 
of buying agencies by the starch and cereal industries. This is an important 
trend because these two industries utilized almost one-third of the Canadian 
corn crop. 


Price Relationships.—A brief analysis showed that the farm price of 
Canadian corn was closely associated with the prices of United States’ corn at 
Chicago, and Argentine corn at Liverpool. No relationship was found between 
the farm price of corn in Canada and the domestic production. 


Seasonal Variation in Price.—The index of seasonal variation in the 
Canadian farm price of corn, 1935-39, was at its peak between July and Sep- 
tember, preceding the new harvest, and at its lowest point in October and 
November, when the bulk of marketed corn was high in moisture. More than 
40 per cent of the corn marketed in October and November contained more 
than 25 per cent moisture. Since about 24 per cent of all the corn that 
was sold was marketed at these low prices, this represents a considerable loss 
to Canadian producers. Only about 3 per cent of the selling was done between 
July and September, when the price was relatively high and practically all 
of the corn contained less than 17:5 per cent of moisture. 


In the six months, January to June, between these two periods of extreme 
price variation, the index changed only 11 points. In this period of relatively 
stable prices, farmers marketed about 55 per cent of all corn sold. 


TRENDS IN THE SEASONAL VARIATION OF CATTLE AND DRESSED 
BEEF PRICES! 


A study was made of the seasonal variation of cattle and dressed beef prices 
in which indexes were prepared showing the average month to month changes 
that occurred during the twenty-year period 1921 to 1940. These indexes reveal 
that prices for good steers up to 1,050 pounds on the Toronto market rose 
sharply from March to June when the average price was almost ten per cent 
above the annual average. From this peak, prices dropped sharply until Novem- 
ber when the average price was ten per cent below the annual average. Retail 
prices of sirloin steak at Toronto rose very gradually from March to August 
when the average price was five per cent above the annual average. Prices 
then dropped until December when the average price was only five per cent 
below the annual average. Indexes of seasonal variation, such as these, are 
often used to indicate the probable month-to-month price movement which 
may occur in the future. In order that these may be used more effectively, 
it is necessary to be aware of certain limitations. 


. 1¥For an earlier article by the same author see “Seasonal Variation of Prices of Dressed 
Beef & Cattle’. The Economic Annalist, Feb., 1949, p. 9. 
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Chart No. 1—Monthly indexes of wholesale prices of steers at Toronto 


Month-to-month variations in prices change from year to year. These 
changes may be gradual and persistent or sudden and more or less erratic, 
or they may be a combination. An index of the average seasonal variation 
over a period of twenty years obscures these year to year changes. In Chart 
No. 1 the monthly indexes of cattle prices for each year have been plotted. 
The variations from year to year in the monthly values, as well as certain 
definite trends, are seen clearly in the chart. These characteristics are lost 
in a twenty-year average index in which one price ratio is selected to represent 
the whole range of price ratio. 


Over the twenty-year period 1921 to 1940, downward trends in Toronto 
live cattle prices are evident for the months of December, April and May, while 
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Chart No. 2—Monthly indexes of retail prices of sirloin steak at Toronto 


upward trends occur in the months of September, October and November. These 
trends may be the results of (1) shifts to feeding more cattle during the winter 
months in order to take advantage of the usually higher spring prices and at 
the same time reducing the relative number of cattle marketed when the 
prices are usually at a seasonal low level, or (2) the result of a gradual change 
in time of marketings without any large scale change in winter feeding practices. 


There were extremely wide variations in seasonal price ratios during the 
decade beginning 1930. This variability reduces the usefulness or reliability of a 
single average index for interpreting price movements. The effect of ceiling 
and floor prices during the war years resulted in a marked reduction in variation 
which is clearly seen in the charts. 
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Trends in seasonal variation of the Toronto retail price of sirloin steak 
are shown in Figure 2. Downward trends exist for the months of November 
to January inclusive. These trends in retail prices of beef may be explained 
by changes in production and storage practices, as well as by changes in con- 
sumers eating habits. The relatively small variations in the seasonal data of 
retail prices contrasts markedly with the wide variation in live cattle prices. 

The knowledge that a trend exists in an index of seasonal variation may 
be important in interpreting and applying the index. In addition, the extent 
of variation from year to year in the seasonal value for each month provides 
a basis for judging the reliability and representativeness of an index of seasonal 
variation. 


Appendix 


The ratio to moving average method was used in calculating these indexes. 
In this method the trend-cycle curve is approximated by the centred twelve-month 
moving average of the basic data. The ratio of the basic monthly prices to the 
corresponding centred moving average is then computed. Seasonal and erratic influ- 
ences are the main factors remaining in the ratios. The ratios for each month are 
arranged in arrays and truncated arithmetic means, the extreme values being 
removed, are calculated. Influences of erratic factors and any error which may 
have persisted because of the failure of the twelve-month moving average to accom- 
plish its purpose, are eliminated by this step. The final step in computing the index 
is to make the total of the twelve-month average ratios equal 1200. To accomplish 
this, each mean is divided by the average of the twelve monthly means. 


SEASONAL VARIATION IN BUTTER PRICES 


- Butter production in Canada is relatively high during the summer months 
and is relatively low during the winter months. Prices, on the other hand, are 
usually relatively low when production is high, and relatively high when pro- 
duction is low. During the ten-year period 1929 to 1938, prices were free 
to fluctuate and reflected conditions of supply and demand in the market. 


Seasonal variation of butter prices and production, 1929 to 1938 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


Price —-— —Production 
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Monthly butter prices varied, declining when production increased and increasing 
when production declined. The seasonally high price occurred in March at 
the end of the winter season of low production and just before the new year’s 
production started to come to market. This seasonal peak price was, on the 
average, 20 per cent above the average price for the year. The seasonally 
low price occurred in June when production was at a peak. Prices at this 
time were two per cent below the average for the year. The seasonal variation 
in monthly production and prices of butter for the ten-year period 1929 to — 
1938 is shown in the accompanying chart. 

Government controls were placed on prices in 1941 and the usual seasonal 
variation was’ replaced by constant prices from month to month. Later, when 
ceiling prices were removed and floor prices inaugurated, supplies were insuffi- 
cient to satisfy the requirements of the domestic market and summer price 
declines did not materialize. However, with butter output more nearly approach- 
ing domestic requirements, some seasonal movements in prices may be expected 
to occur again. 


SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMISTS 


The seventh International Conference of Agricultural Economists was held 
at Stresa, Italy, August 21-28, 1949. The Conference was attended by 275 
members from 26 countries. Canada was represented by 12 members. , 

The various topics studied included: peasant farming, Italian agriculture, 
land reform in Italy; price-fixing in British agriculture, evaluation of productive 
factors in agriculture, methods of reducing costs of agricultural production 
in a high cost area, land valuation and credit, farm appraisal problems in 
the Netherlands, agricultural co-operation and the modern-state; the work of 
Economic Co-operation Administration, some aspects of Canadian international 
trade, the progress of agricultural recovery in Germany; the spread of industry 
in rural areas, and the present condition of agricultural statistics in Europe. 

A paper on Evaluation of Productive Factors in Agriculture was presented 
by Professor W. J. Anderson of the University of British Columbia. Professor | 
Anderson argued that the main costs with which the agricultural entrepreneur 
ought to concern himself are not average or total costs but marginal costs. 

Dr. G. L. Burton of Macdonald College, Quebec, read a paper on Some 
Aspects of Canadian International Trade. He stressed the fact that by far the 
largest volume of Canadian imports come from the United States and that beef 
and beef cattle will continue to be the Canadian farm products best able to 
compete on the American market. In Dr. Burton’s view, Canada should not 
count too much on selling livestock and poultry products on the United Kingdom 
market before a solution is found to the dollar problem. Another problem of 
interest to the Canadians is the increasing trend towards state trading in the 
United Kingdom and its probable effects on the structure of our trade with that 
country. 

Dr. J. F. Booth voiced Canada’s concern over the European self-sufficiency 
programs. If these lead to a reduction in international trade they may also 
have disturbing effects on the economy of large exporting nations like Canada. 
Dr. Booth also stressed the difficulties involved in the Canadian triangular 
balance of payments with the United Kingdom and the United States. 

Mr. L. K. Elmhirst of Dartington Hall, Totnes, Devon, England, was re- 
elected president. The two vice-presidents, Professor G. Minderhoud, Land- 
bouwhoogeschool, Wagenigen, Netherlands, and Professor E. C. Young, Purdue 
University, Indiana, U.S.A., were also re-elected. Two other vice-presidents 
were elected: Professor A. W. Ashby, Agricultural Economics Research Institute, 
University of Oxford, England, and Sir M. B. Nanavati, The Indian Society of 
Agricultural Economics, Bombay, India. Mr. J. R. Currie, Dartington Hall, 
Totnes, Devon, England, continues his dual functions of secretary and treasurer. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 
PERMANENT AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE HOLDS THIRD MEETING 


The third meeting of the Permanent Agricultural Committee, International 
Labour Organization, was held in Geneva, September 1-10, 1949. The matters 
considered were: (1) hours of work in agriculture, (2) security of employ- 
ment and occupation in agriculture (special problems of the agricultural popu- 
lation in under-developed countries), (3) medical examination of children and 
young persons for fitness for employment in agriculture, (4) extension of social 
security to the agricultural population. 


The Committee gave extensive study to items (1) and (3), including con- 
sideration of the findings of previous meetings and reviews of detailed reports 
on developments in various countries prepared by the Agricultural Division 
of the International Labour Office. They then recommended that these matters 
be referred to the Governing Body of the International Labour Office with a 
view to having them placed on the agenda of an early session of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference. 


Reports submitted to the Committee indicate that these matters are already 
the subject of regulation in urban industry, and in an increasing number of 
countries in agriculture as well. The Committee drew attention in its recom- 
mendation to the necessity of recognizing the peculiar nature of agricultural 
employment and to the desirability of flexibility in any regulations adopted. 


It was brought to the attention of the Committee that these and other 
matters discussed at earlier meetings have evoked little or no interest among 
farmers or farm workers in Canada. The relationship of the employed worker 
to the farm operator and the alternative opportunities available to workers, 
including those of becoming farmers in their own right, tend to discourage 
interest in labour regulations. 


The other matters dealt with this year—(a) problems of the agricultural 
populations in under-developed countries and (b) social security for the agri- 
cultural population—were supported by excellent documentation prepared by 
the Agricultural Section. The first item will be further considered at a sub- 
sequent meeting of the Committee. The second resulted in a recommendation 
that the Governing Body place the matter on the agenda of an early session 
of the International Labour Conference. 


The interest of the I.L.O. in the broader questions relating to agriculture 
and agricultural labour stem from discussion that took place in the inter-war 
period. Early consideration of the problems of agricultural labour brought the 
International Labour Organization face to face with the fact that four-fifths 
of the work done in agriculture is performed by farmers and their families; 
that in many lands the conditions of livelihood of farmers is not greatly different 
from that of hired workers; that, on the other hand, the economic and social 
conditions experienced by hired workers are dependent upon the financial status 
of the farm operator. These conditions led to the conclusion that the I.L.O. 
must be concerned with the economic and social status of farmers as well as 
farm workers. The appointment of a Permanent Agricultural Committee, 
representative of farm organizations, farm workers’ organizations and persons 
concerned with the economics of agriculture to advise the Organization on 
agricultural matters, was the outcome. 


The Committee met at Geneva in 1938. Activities were interrupted during 
the war. A post-war interim Committee with a smaller membership met in 
Geneva in 1947 and again in 1949. With the holding of the meeting just con- 
cluded the activities of the present Committee have come to an end. It is 
expected, however, that a reorganized and more representative Committee will 
take over the work already initiated. 
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REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


Mission to Haitii—Report of the United Nations Mission of Technical 
Assistance to the Republic of Haiti. Lake Success, N.Y., United Nations. (In 
Canada, The Ryerson Press, Toronto) 1949. pp. xvii + 327. 


The Mission, as the Secretary-General of the United Nations points out 
in the Introduction to the Report, is, in a sense, a precursor of the ampler efforts 
which the United Nations and the specialized agencies could make through 
a bold program of technical assistance to under-developed countries. 


Mission to Haiti, the Report of the United Nations Mission of Technical 
Assistance to the Republic of Haiti, records the findings of a team of experts 
who were sent by the United Nations, at the request of the Government of 
Haiti, to advise on that country’s economic development. The team of interna- 
tional experts for the Mission to Haiti was chosen by the United Nations in 
consultation with four specialized agencies—the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion; the International Monetary Fund; the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization and the World Health Organization. 


This report is divided into two parts containing nine chapters and several 
appendices. The Introduction to Mission to Haiti gives basic facts and findings 
of the Mission, together with several general recommendations. Part I of the 
Report analyzes demographic, educational and health problems affecting Haiti’s 
economic development, and submits a number of specific recommendations. 
Part II discusses problems of production, transport, trade and finance as factors 
in Haiti’s economic development, and makes further specific recommendations. 


Commercial Fertilizers. FAO Commodity Series. Bul. No. 17. Washing- 
ton, D.C., Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. (In Canada, 
The Ryerson Press, Toronto) Sept. 1949. 


World Fiber Review 1949. FAO Commodity Series. Bul. No. 14. Wash- 
ington, D.C., Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. (In 
Canada, The Ryerson Press, Toronto) Aug. 1949. 


Dairy Products. FAO Commodity Series. Bul. No. 16. Washington, D.C., 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. (In Canada, The 
Ryerson Press, Toronto) Sept. 1949. 


Fats and Oils. FAO Commodity Series. Bul. No. 13. Washington, D.C., 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. (In Canada, The 
Ryerson Press, Toronto) Aug. 1949. 


Efficient Use of Fertilizers. Washington, D.C., Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations. (In Canada, The Ryerson Press, Toronto) 
Aug. 1949. pp. x + 182. 


These five new publications by the FAO provide excellent information on 
a variety of subjects. The bulletin on Commercial Fertilizer presents data on 
the world production, distribution, and consumption of the three major com- 
mercial plant nutrients—nitrogen (N), phosphoric acid, (P20s), and potassium 
(K2O), usually referred to in fertilizer practice as nitrogen, phosphoric acid, 
and potash. The figures cover the years 1946-47 and 1947-48 and the estimated 
production and consumption for the year ending June 30, 1949. 


The volume of fibers produced and consumed in the world is approaching 
pre-war levels. Yet, with an increase in world population of about 10 per cent 
over the last decade, world production and consumption of fibers per caput 
in 1948-49 were still about 15 per cent below the levels of the last pre-war 
season. Despite some slight expansion of world fiber shipments in each suc- 
cessive post-war season, the recovery of world fiber trade in the post-war 
period has been generally slower than that of both world production and 
consumption. 
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The dairy products situation, as revealed by the FAO report, indicates 
that on the whole, milk output in the major producing areas of the world is 
about 90 per cent of pre-war. Targets and projections indicate that European 
countries hope by 1950-51 to have production of milk, butter, and cheese near 
90 per cent of pre-war. Although goals for some countries appear very opti- 
mistic, and in some cases unrealistic, their attainment for Europe as a whole 
appears possible if the weather is favourable. There is a tendency, however, for 
the European countries to project large exports and small imports. 

Steady recovery in the world production of fats and oils and in the volume 
of fats and oils in international trade during the past 12 months has greatly 
alleviated the world fat shortage. Rationing has ceased in some countries and 
has been relaxed in many others. International allocation recommendations 
were discontinued in February 1949. To a growing extent currency difficulties, 
rather than a shortage of supply as severe as that hitherto characterizing the 
post-war situation, limit the ability of many countries to increase their imports 
of fats and oils. This bulletin, therefore, reviews the supply and distribution 
situation in an endeavour to provide a perspective against which the individual 
problems of each sector can be better assessed by those concerned. A con- 
siderable amount of statistical material much of which has not hitherto been 
available, has been assembled, but a detailed analysis for ee countries 
and commodities is not given. 

The efficient use of manures and fertilizers is one of the most important 
technical factors in food production. This monograph deals with the subject 
especially for agricultural administrators and advisers who work with farmers 
and farm organizations. It is not an exhaustive treatise for technicians. Nor 
is it a detailed handbook of complete recommendations for particular local 
areas. Rather, it has a different purpose from either of these—the purpose of 
helping agricultural administrators and advisers all over the world to spread 
the available knowledge about fertilizers and their use for crop production. 


Livestock and Meat.—FAO Commodity Series No. 12. Washington, U.S.A., 
The Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. May 1949. 
(In Canada, The Ryerson Press, Toronto) pp. 97. 

This FAO report outlines the 1943 world livestock situation and the out- 
look beyond 1949. The volume of world meat production in 1948 is estimated to 
have been from five to 10 per cent less than the 1934-38 annual average and 
slightly less than 1947 production. World livestock numbers in early 1948 
were not far different from pre-war; there had been a slight rise in cattle 
numbers and a drop of five or six per cent in numbers of hogs and sheep. 

Almost 90 per cent of the world’s meat is consumed in the regions 
where it is produced. The chief meat-producing countries, therefore, have 
the highest per caput meat consumption rates. 

Only 10 to 12 per cent of the world’s meat production enters international 
trade, and of this quantity 80 to 85 per cent went to the United Kingdom in 
the pre-war period and 60 per cent in 1948. In 1948 the total volume of 
shipments from the eight major meat exporters of the world—Argentina, 
New Zealand, Australia, Canada, Uruguay, the United States, Denmark, and 
Brazil—fell about 16 per cent below the 1947 volume of exports and about 
10 per cent below the pre-war average. The decline, which occurred in all the 
above countries except Canada, Uruguay, and Brazil, was greatest in Argentina 
and the United States. The United States, which was the world’s largest 
exporter in 1943, reverted to its pre-war status as a net importer of meat in 
1948; and in Argentina a reduction in meat output, together with some increase 
in the domestic demand for meat, cut exports by 22 per cent from the 1947 level. 
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